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ORDERS OF REFERENCE : 


Monee OF : COMMONS, 
FRipay, April 10, 1964. 


De sectlod —That the eiliowing Members a compose the Banya Com- 
Ire on n Agriculture and Colonization: a 


Messrs. 
Forgie, Mullally, 
Gauthier, Nasserden, 
ss lin (Richmond- Gendron, Noble, 
lf Groos, O’Keefe, 
Gundlock, Olson, 
Honey, Ouellet, ane 
Horner (Acadia), Pennell, ee Hote 
er, Horner (The Battlefords), Peters, ee 
Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Howe (Wellington- Pigeon, 
Cardiff, © | Huron), Rapp, 
Jorgenson, Ricard, 
Konantz (Mrs.), Rochon, 
Lamb, Roxburgh, 
Langlois, Southam, 
Laverdiére, Tardif, 
Madill, © Temple, 
Mather, Vincent, . 
Matheson, : Watson (Assiniboia), 
Matte, Watson (Chdteauguay- 
McBain, H nts on ee : 
Moore (Wetaskiwin), Whelan—60. 


(Quorum 20) 
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WEDNESDAY, May 27, 1964. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Kelly and Brown be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Pennell and Matheson respectively on the Standing Committee . 
on Agriculture and Colonization. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
| May 29, 1964. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present its 
FIRST REPORT 
Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in rela- 
tion thereto. 


9. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting when neces- 
sary to suit the convenience of witnesses. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 


(Concurred in this day). 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS © 
Turspay, April 21, 1964. 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10.30 o’clock a.m. for the purpose of organization. 


Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Rich- 
mond-Wolfe), Béchard, Beer, Berger, Cardiff, Cyr, Danforth, Doucett, Forbes, 
Forgie, Gauthier, Groos, Gundlock, Howe (Wellington-Huron), Jorgenson, 
Lamb, Madill, Matte, McBain, Moore, Mullally, Noble, O’Keefe, Pennell, Pigeon, 
yUaY - Huntingdon- -Laprairie), Whelan—36. 

The Clerk attending and having called for nominations, 

Moved by Mr. Roxburgh, seconded by Mr. Pigeon, 


Resolved,—That ae Russell C. Honey be elected Chairman of this Com- 


hi ved by Mr. McBain, seconded by Mr. Béchard, 
Resolved,—That nominations be closed. 


In the unavoidable absence of the Chairman, the Clerk called for nomina- 
ions for the election of a Vice-Chairman. 


i Moved by Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), seconded by 
Mr. Berger, 


- Resolved,—That Mr. Patrick T. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), be elected 
\ Ef hcieman. 


a Mr. Asselin was invited to take the Chair. 
| ‘The Clerk was asked to read the Orders of Reference. 


tees Beer suggested that members should make recommendations to the 


oe of the Canadian Wheat Board be invited to appear as early as possible. 
Mr. Pigeon,—That the Catholic Farmers Union (U.C.C.) and the Coopéra- 


e ‘Moved by Mr. Beéechard, eae by Mr. Forbes, 


_ Agreed,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed 
mprised of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and (5) other Members to be 
med by the Chairman after consultation with party Whips. 


| At 10.50 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Rapp, Ricard, Roxburgh, Southam, Tardif, Temple, Vincent, Watson (Chéteau- 


Mr. ent the Officials of the Board of Grain Commissioners and 


Porn) 
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8 STANDING COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY, May 28, 1964. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
9:30 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Béchard, Beer, Brown, Cadieu, 
Cardiff, Choquette, Danforth, Dionne, Doucett, Forgie, Gauthier, Gendron, 
Gundlock, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Howe (Wellington-Huron), Kelly, Lamb, 
Madill, McBain, Moore, Mullally, Noble, Olson, Peters, Pigeon, Roxburgh, 
Southam, Tardif, Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), (31). 


The Chairman asked the Clerk to read the Report of the Subcommittee 
meeting. The Clerk reading: 


FIRST REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 
THURSDAY, May 21, 1964. 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 11:00 o’clock 
a.m. in the Chairman’s office. 


Members present: Messrs. Honey, Danforth, Peters, Asselin (Rich- — 
mond-Wolfe), and Olson (5). 


The discussion was on the Agenda and it was oe that the Order 
of Business will be the consideration of the Order of Reference received 
from the House of Commons dated May 6, 1964, reading as follows: 


That, in order to ensure the continuance of the vital part being 
played by the tobacco industry in the economy of this nation, the 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization be empowered 
to review the research and experimental facilities now provided 
to the production and processing of tobacco in this country and 
to recommend such measures as may be expedient to promote 
and assist in the production of Canadian tobacco. . 
The Subcommittee agreed that the following witnesses be called: 

Dr. J. A. Anderson, 

Director General of Research Branch, 

Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Norman MacRae, 

Associate Director (Tobacco), 

Department of Agriculture. 

L. S. Vickery, Esq., Tobacco Experimental Station, 

Delhi, Ontario. 

The Ontario Flue-cured Tobacco Growers’ 

Marketing Board. 

The Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing Association. 

A representative from the Experimental Farm at Harrow, 

Ontario. 
Members of the Committee will be requested to submit the names 

of other witnesses. 


The Committee agreed that the first meeting will be held at 9.30 a. m. 
on Thursday, May 28, 1964. 
The Committee agreed that an attempt should be made to obtain — 


an Order of Reference from the House to permit the Committee to study 
the eastern feed grain situation as soon as possible. 


:—That t Rie Gemiitice seek permission from. the House iS sit while | ie fe 


oe Tse Pane when necessary to suit the convenience of witnesses. 


Aiea: —That permission be eben from the House to print such papers ne a) 


| evidence as may be ordered by the Committee. 
Moved by Mr. Olson, seconded by Mr. Kelly, 


eee ined: —That the Committee print 750 copies in English “aa ao) copies ie 
ench of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 3 


tf It was agreed that the Committee’s quorum remain as (20) Members. 


ce | The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Dr. Anderson made a statement a 
regard to the tobacco industry. | 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witnesses. 


Re: a was agreed that Dr. Anderson include in his evidence a list of Department a 
.griculture Personnel engaged in Tobacco Research. ae 


At ‘10: - a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, May 28, 1964. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and, if we may, we now 
will proceed with the second meeting of this committee during this session. 
: There are a few procedural matters that I would like to have dealt with 
first, if I could have your indulgence for a minute, before we come to the 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: (See Minutes of Proceedings) 


The CHairRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Levesque. 
Gentlemen, you have heard the minutes of the subcommittee meeting; is it 


Some hon. MEMBERS: noe 
The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we now could have a motion to print such 


Mr. TARDIF: I so move. 
Mr. PIGEon: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


-oceedings in English and 250 copies in French. 


Mr. Levesque tells me these numbers were found to be sufficient for our 
‘purposes. 
_ May we have a motion that this committee print these proceedings and, if 


yu so agree, I would like the number indicated. As I said, it was found that 750 
pies in English and 250 in French were sufficient. 


te ‘Mr. Otson: I so move. 

a ‘Mr. KELLy: I second the motion. 

- Motion agreed to. 

_ The Cuarrman: We also should consider the matter of a motion that this 


_ Mr. Tarpir: I so move. 
Mr. SoutHam: I second the motion. 
vee CHAIRMAN: The motion is that this committee may sit while the house 


is Mr. Ce Mr. peenan: some members of this committee are also 
L the privileges and elections committee and if we had this committee sitting 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, should not the motion read that we ask the 
se for permission to sit while we are in session. 


“ ‘The CHAIRMAN: Yes; of course, all these will be requests to the house. 


Mr. Levesque reminds me that in the last session of parliament the motion 
ad that this committee may sit while the house is in session to suit the con- 
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The CHarirmMan: At the last session this committee printed 750 copies of the 
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veniences of witnesses. Would you like the motion to read the same way this 
time? Mr. Tardif, you moved this motion and, as I say, the clerk has reminded 
me that in the last session the motion was worded that this committee have 
leave to sit while the house is in session to suit the convenience of witnesses, 
when they are here. 


Mr. TarpiF: Do you mean to suit the convenience of witnesses who could 
not be here otherwise during the session? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. I think the meaning of that is that we do not as a 
normal procedure sit while the house is sitting and only do it if it is 
necessary through circumstances. 


Mr. TarpiF: It is all right with me if it is worded that way. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the members of the committee? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we leave the procedural matters perhaps we should 
give some attention to the matter of our quorum. In the last session we did not 
reduce our quorum or ask that it be reduced below 20. What is your pleasure, 
gentlemen? 


Mr. CARDIFF: What was it last year? 
The CHAIRMAN: Twenty. 
Mr. Picron: I think we should leave the quorum the same. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we shall not ask that the quorum be 
reduced? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to mention one or two more things. 

Mr. Levesque read the minutes of the subcommittee meeting and men- 
tioned the subcommittee had decided to ask the house for an order of reference 
so that this committee might return as quickly as possible to the feed grain 
situation. We have been in touch with the minister in this regard and I am 
hoping that we may receive this order before too long so that when we conclude 
our study in respect of the matter which is now before us we may be able to 
revert and conclude the study of eastern feed grains which was started in the 
last session. 

Perhaps members of the committee will recall that the Minister of Agricul- 
ture mentioned in the house on Tuesday that it was his hope this committee 
might make a tour of Canada to study agriculture in the various areas. If 
this materializes as the minister suggested, we then, I think, will be in a 
position to get more first hand information relative to the matter of eastern 
feed grains which may be helpful to us in concluding that study. 

I would like to remind the members of the committee of the wishes of the 
subcommittee, that they should refer to us their requests for witnesses in 
respect of this tobacco matter. I know Mr. Pigeon has a suggestion to make. 
I would ask you to please notify Mr. Levesque immediately after this meeting 
if at all possible and give him the names of any witnesses or organizations that 
you feel should be called before the committee. 

Moving on now, may I just read again the order of reference so that we 
will have it in our minds. This is the reference with which we are concerned 
this morning and will be concerned with until we finish this study. The order 
of reference reads as follows: 


That, in order to ensure the continuance of the vital part Heine nlaved 
by the tobacco industry in the economy of this nation, the standing 
committee on agriculture and colonization be empowered to review the 
research and experimental facilities now provided to the production and 
processing of tobacco in this country and to recommend such measures 
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as may be expedient to promote and assist in the production of Canadian 
tobacco. 


We are very pleased to have this morning two witnesses, Dr. Anderson 
and Dr. MacRae. 


Dr. Anderson has been kind enough to prepare a sheet showing the 
personnel engaged in tobacco research and I think all members of the com- 
mittee have this before them. | 

Is it agreed that this sheet entitled Canada Department of Agriculture, 
research branch, personnel engaged in tobacco research, form part of the pro- 


ceedings of this committee? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: The personnel follows: 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
RESEARCH BRANCH 
Personnel Engaged in Tobacco Research 

N. A. MacRae iD: Research Coordinator (Tobacco) 
Dethi 

L. S. Vickery M.S. Superintendent 

J. M. Elliot M.S.A. Soils 

EK. K. Walker M.Sc. Agronomy 

B. Povilaitis Php: Genetics 

T. T. Lee PPh:): Physiology 

F. H. White M.Sc. Genetics 

Vacant Physiology, (New Position) 
Harrow 

R. J. Haslam levers Head, Tobacco Section—Plant Breeding 

W. A. Scott B,S.A. Agronomy 

- Chatham 
J. A. Begg M.Sc. Entomology 
Vineland 

W. B. Mountain Ph.D. Director, Nematology (part time) 
Dea He A. Oltoft PhD: Pathology—Nematology 
L’Assomption 

Jd. stiehard M.Sc. Superintendent (part time) 

P. P. Lukosevicius Ph.D. Plant Breeding—Genetics 

J: Allard B.S.A. Agronomy 

Vacant Biochemistry 


_ Fredericton 


E. A. Grant M.S. Agronomy (part time) 
J. E. Comeau M.S. APLONOMY asi" 
: Charlottetown 


K.£E.LeLacheur’ B.Sc.(Agri) Agronomy 


Gentlemen, the resolution we have before us is sponsored by Mr. Roxburgh 


it and before ealting the witnesses I think we should give Mr. Roxburgh an 


_ opportunity to speak to us, after which we will proceed with the witnesses. 
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Mr. RoxsurcH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief. | : 
Both yourself, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Levesque, have covered the motion 
thoroughly. I think everyone here realizes the nature of it. The purpose is to 
ask the government, in plain language, to put aside some money in respect 
of further research, experimentation, processing and production of tobacco. 5 

Just to start the ball rolling I would like to say very briefly that it has 
been my privilege to have spent considerable time on different occasions at 
the experimental farm in Delhi, Ontario which, as you will notice, is the 
largest growing tobacco area. There is the Harrow area, and there is some 
work being done in l’Assomption. In respect of the other areas I am not sure 
of the amount of work being done. However, having spent some time in the 
Delhi area I can tell you that over the last number of years when the estimates 
have been prepared by the different governments in power little or nothing 
has been set aside for experimental work in this or other areas. They have been 
bypassed. We are in very keen competition with Rhodesia. Rhodesia started 
their tobacco after we did. In fact, it was the Delhi experimental farm that 
started Rhodesia on her way and gave the industry their exceptional help. 
Today they have practically five times the number of men working on that. 
experimental farm, from scientists right down, that we have. Also, as I 
mentioned before, they are doing a terrific job in the selling of tobacco, with — 
the result that they now are well ahead of Canada, not only in tobacco pro-— 
duction, but especially in export sales. Tae 

I have also found out that the Delhi experimental station did not have 
enough money to run off and carry out their experiments. They had to go 
to a tobacco firm to obtain help in carrying out their experiments. They also 
had to go to a tobacco firm to obtain help to pay their ordinary labour; that 
is, the tobacco firm was responsible for an extra man or two for the summer, | 
_ because there was not enough in the pot, so to speak, to carry this out. iti 

I would like to bring to the attention of this group the fact that the 
experimental farms in tobacco need more money for research, and consider- 
ably more money for research, if we are to get anywhere. We all know what 
the tobacco business means to the economy of the country. 

While I am on my feet, I think I would only be just if I said that the 
mover of any motion which comes in here is a very fortunate man. has. 
can be done only with the backing and support of all parties in the House. I 
do want to extend to the opposition, in particular, and my own group 
who support me in this, my thanks, because I think you have at least done 
something, or at least have made a beginning towards doing something for the 
tobacco industry. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the 
opportunity. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Roxburgh. . 

We have an important part of the tobacco industry in the province of 
Quebec, and I believe Mr. Pigeon wishes to say a few words at this time. 

Mr. PIGEON: I would like to address some questions later. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

May I introduce to the committee Dr. J.A. Anderson, director general 
of research of the research branch of the Department of Agriculture who is 
with us this morning, and Dr. Norman MacRae, associate director (tobacco) 
of the Department of Agriculture. As I mentioned, Dr. Anderson has been 
good enough to supply us with a chart showing a breakdown of the personnel 
engaged in tobacco research. sh ae 

I think the committee now might like to hear a statement from Dr. Ander- 
son, and then move into the examination of the witnesses. i 


Dr. J. A. ANDERSON (Director General of Research, Department of Agri- 
culture): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think it might be most useful if 
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I Endeavour to ied our fopared research in context with the problem which 
faces us in the research branch. With the exception of three major crops and 
few minor ones, we grow in Canada all the crops that are grown in the United 
tates, and produce all the types of animals. The major exceptions would be 
otton, peanuts and citrus fruit. Accordingly, in Canada we are faced with an 
igricultural research problem that is essentially equivalent to the agricultural 
esearch problem that faces the United States. We have all the crops, all the 
liseases, all the pests, and all the problems of soils, and superimposed on this 
we a a more rigorous climate which gives ated difficulties to our farming 
perations. 

We are possibly doing something in the order of less than one twentieth 
f the work in this country that is done in the United States. We have 39 research 
tations and experimental farms across Canada, and, mainly at Ottawa, nine 
nstitutes and three research services, making a total ae D1 establishments. The 
taff amounts to something like 3,300 in total, of which 830 odd are professional 
rained scientists. With this staff and these establishments and a budget which 
S running at about $24,600,000 for operation and maintenance, we have to cover 
li of the problems which face the farmers of this country. 

_ You can see that we cannot do everything. You can see that we must depend | 
n great measure on research done elsewhere throughout the world, particularly 
he research done by our neighbours to the south who in many cases have 
_ problems similar to ours. This is true with regard to tobacco: it is true with 
regard to wheat; it is true in every crop you care to name; it is true in our 
nhimal science, and in every other area that we cover. We simply do not have 
the resources in Canada to tackle all of the problems which face the farmers in 
this country. 

Of the professional staff available to me in the research branch—this is 
p ofessional staff only (trained scientists) —I have 505 on plants, 99 on animals, 
on soils and 67 in general areas which are hard to apportion to those three. 
_In order to give you some idea of the scope of our organization, I would 
. to give you a little breakdown of the 505 who are engaged in research of 
ps. There are 91 dealing with the problem of cereals, 78 dealing with our 
age crops, 56 dealing with vegetables of all kinds—the full range of vege- 
ies that we grow; there are 84 dealing with fruits of all kinds—tree fruits, 
all fruits, strawberries, blueberries, and everything. There are 27 dealing 
Poonioes 4 major crop. On ke and ornamentals we have 22, and on 
cial crops, including tobacco, we have 39. In addition, we have 108 who are 
rking on general problems that affect a number of different classes of crops, 
om A is difficult to apportion to the ones I have named. The main area ef 
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The Canada Department of Agriculture carries the major load of agricul- 
tural research in this country. I think I can say that if you ask any expert on 
my staff whether we are providing enough money and facilities for the particular 
problem that he is dealing with, he will say no. This is characteristic of all 
research men. The better the research man, the more ideas he has on how to — 
tackle problems that come within his responsibility, and the more convinced 
he is that you could apportion more of your resources to his particular area. 

You will see from the statement we have put before you that we have a 
fairly limited number of research men dealing directly with tobacco. We feel, 
on the whole, that the proportion of our resources of manpower and money that 
we devote to tobacco is about right. At the moment we are contemplating adding 
one professional man in this field and we shall probably be adding two or three 
supporting staff. This seems to us to represent all we should be attempting to do 
at the present time. . 

If we divide tobacco research into broad areas we would have to consider 
first the breeding of new varieties. In this area we think we are doing moderately 
well. We are depending here, as in many other areas—I mentioned wheat before 
—on the help we get from the United States, because in all of our crops we 
introduce tested varieties produced in the United States. If they are adequate to 
our purposes and superior to other varieties that may be available, we have no 
hesitation in introducing them. We will introduce into Canada and test varieties 
coming from any part of the world. We have recently introduced a very good 
sunflower variety from the U.S.S.R. In the field of tobacco we feel that we are 
not doing too badly. 

In the area of pathology, that is protection of the various types of tobacco 
from the'diseases that affect them, we may be having perhaps a slight temporary 
difficulty, but we do believe that we have been looking after the diseases 
moderately well. 

In agronomy and management I think the Delhi station is doing a good job 
on the whole. In the area of mechanization, which of course comes to the fore 
in this as in many other crops, I suspect that the total operation in Canada is a 
little on the weak side. We would expect industry relating to tobacco, as industry 
relating to any other area in which we are engaged, to give us a good deal of 
help. And industry does undertake a great deal of research in this country and 
elsewhere, particularly in the United States. 

There is a slight tendency, as in most industries, towards full secrecy so 
that one does not always get the final result of their research, and it is a little 
difficult to keep up to date with the progress they are making. But again we 
cannot expect to do everything ourselves, and we certainly expect to make 
the best possible use of the research that we learn about that is undertaken by 
industry. eas 

Curiously enough in tobacco, although not in many other crops, the prov- 
ince is doing essentially no research. There seems to have been a sort of agree- 
ment lasting over a good many years now that the Canada Department of 
Agriculture would carry the tobacco research, and that the province would stay 
out of this field. Whether this is wise or not I hardly know. 

The province is doing a great deal of work on forage crops, particularly 
corn. It is doing work on fruit; it is doing a great deal of work on soil, and 
at Guelph there is one of the finest engineering groups in Canada. One would 
think possibly that if other studies of mechanization may be required these 
perhaps could be centred there. 


Now, gentlemen, I am not an expert on tobacco. I have smoked tobacco 
for many years. I smoke too much, but in relation to the problems of tobacco 
my knowlegde is general and I would not claim to be an expert at all. However, 
you will have experts from our staff and elsewhere appearing before you. 
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_ But the area which I feel I must take the responsibility for is an attempt to 
present a general picture of how tobacco research fits into the over-all problem 
and programming of research for the country as a whole, including the 
enormous amount of work that we must do with our cereals, our forage 
- crops, and our horticultural crops including all vegetables and fruits. 

, I feel that tobacco is only one part of this operation and that our responsi- 
_ bility spreads over the whole area, including of course the animal sciences 

as well as the science of the protection of crops, and the protection of animals 
which is undertaken by our branch, and by the animal diseases research 
institute of the Canada Department of Agriculture. With that, Mr. Chairman, 

_ perhaps I might now await questions. 

~The CHarrMaANn: Thank you very much Dr. Anderson. 

‘We have Dr. MacRae with us now but he has indicated that perhaps 
he could help with the answers to questions. 

af I think perhaps we might now move to our examination of the witnesses. 

_ Mr. Pigeon has indicated he wants to ask some questions. 

3 Mr. Pickon: Mr. Chairman, let me first say that I support the remarks 

placed before this committee by the member for Norfolk, and I think it is 

very important for the government to increase the budget in respect of research 
specifically relating to tobacco. I should like to ask what the budget is now 
in respect of research for tobacco only? 

Mr. ANDERSON: The budget in respect of operation and maintenance is 

_ roughly of the order of $375,000 per year. 

. Mr. PIGEON: How many men with Ph.D’s do you have working on tobacco 

_ research? 

Mr. ANDERSON: There are four and one other doing part time work. 

Mr. PIGEON: How many employees do you have with master’s degrees? 
Mr. ANDERSON: We have eight including three who are doing part time 

work. 

Mr. PicEoN: How many specialists such as agronomists do you have in 

your different sections concerned. with tobacco? 

Mr. ANDERSON: I think all of the people we have listed here are specialists 

in some area or discipline relating to tobacco. There is a Dr. Oltoff at Vineland 

f who has just moved into this field and who is trained in pathology and 

< nematology. Within a year or two he will accumulate experience in the tobacco 

as The rest have all been working in this field for some years. 

Mr. Pigeon: Do you feel that you need more men with Ph.D’s, master’s 

egrees or specialists in research in respect of tobacco? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Over the years the percentage of Ph.D’s in the research 

branch has been increasing. While this is a research staff, out of a total pro- 

fessional staff of 864 in the research branch as a whole, 460 have Ph.D’s or 

- the equivalent; 265 have master’s degrees and 139 have bachelor degrees or 

the equivalent. This ratio has been changing particularly over the last 10 

or 12 years with an increasing number of men with Ph.D’s. 

-_ Mr. PicEon: Is the department faced with a problem concerning men 
_ with Ph.D’s, master’s degrees preferring to work in the United States 
Beeuse by comparison their salaries here are not high enough? I understand 
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Mr. Pe ieecon: One peat cannot generalize about salaries in a United 
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My feeling is that it takes a good deal more than a difference in salary 
to move a scientist from Canada to the United States or anywhere else, but 
scientists, because their activities are international, are probably the most 


movable of all professionals. A lawyer may have to work in a given state or — 


even in a given province but a scientist can practise anywhere in the world. 

I think the tendency is for scientists to move if they feel that the place 
they are moving to will give them greater opportunity to do research. This 
may result from additional staff or better facilities, better equipment, better 
libraries and many other things. We do lose a few men to the United States 
but we also occasionally recruit a man from the United States. We certainly 
recruit from other countries of the world. This movement of scientists is not 
all against us. 

Mr. PicEON: In the last ten years have you any idea how many specialists 
in respect of the tobacco research field have quit their jobs here in preference 
to jobs in the United States? 

Mr. ANDERSON: In the last ten years I do not think we have lost a single 
man to the United States from that tobacco research field. 

Mr. Prceon: How many experimental farms do you have throughout the 
country specializing in research in respect of tobacco? 


Mr. ANDERSON: The experimental farm at Delhi is the main one, and there ! 


is a smaller station in Quebec at L’Assomption mainly. dealing with tobacco. 
There is also some work in respect of tobacco being done at Harrow, but that 
work is in regard to burley tobacco rather than flue cured. We do have ento- 
mologists, pathologists and some agronomists at various other stations. In 
addition, do not forget that tobacco is supported by a great deal of general 
research that is undertaken by the department. For example, in respect of the 
wireworms and cutworms that attack tobacco and many other crops, work may 
be done in respect of these insects anywhere and it is applicable to this field. 
The same situation exists with supporting research that we may be doing on 
the classification of insects and the like. There are supporting services behind 
tobacco research as there is in respect of research of all crops. . 

Mr. PicEon: What is the total budget for the Delhi and L’Assomption 
experimental farms? 


Mr. ANDERSON: The total budget at Delhi is approximately $180,000. That is 
the last figure I have. The figure is $181,084 for 1962-63. I do not have the 
figures for the last fiscal year as yet. 


Mr. PIGEON: What is the figure in respect of L’Assomption experimental 
farm? 


Mr. ANDERSON: The figure in respect of L’Assomption experimental farm, 
which has a larger land area and was at that time doing a broader range of 
work, was $231,000. Perhaps I should have given you the operation and main- 
tenance figure. The operation and maintenance figure was $280,000 for L’Assom- 
ption and $164,000 at Delhi in 1962-63. . 


Mr. Picton: As you know, in the province of Quebec we produce cigar 
tobacco. At the experimental farm at L’Assomption have you a specialist in 
research in this line? 


Mr. ANDERSON: We are doing part of the breeding at Delhi but we do have 
experts on cigar tobacco at L’Assomption; we have two. One of these is a rela- 
tively new man who was recruited quite recently. 


Mr. PicrEon: There is publicity nowadays against consumption of tobacco— 
and I might say that you give a good example; you smoke tobacco, I see. Have 


you figures which show whether this publicity contributes to the decrease in the. 


consumption of tobacco? 
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ae Mr. ANDERSON: That is outside my area of responsibility. I just do research. 


Mr. RoxpurcH: Dr. Anderson, you gave us a figure of so many millions used 
or experimental farms across Canada, and you pointed out that only so much 
went into tobacco. : v 

Do you not feel that there is a great deal of duplication of work carried out 
on experimental farms that could be abolished? Do you not feel that there is a 
great deal of duplication of work which should be brought into a central farm? 
For example, if there happened to be three or four experimental farms in Sas- 
katchewan or Alberta, or wherever it may be, should the work done at those 
_ farms not be centralized in order to avoid duplication? I do know: that there is a 
preat deal of duplication could could be avoided. If this duplication were 
avoided, then there would be extra money which could be put into further 
entralized experiments. What do you think? 


__ Mr. ANDERSON: It depends upon the area of research. If you take Saskatch- 
ewan, for example— 


Mr. RoxBurRGH: I just used that as an example. It could be Ontario. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I will use it as an example also. We have a station in 
Saskatoon which has a large forage crops unit, which has strong pathology 


and strong entomology units relating to the forages and cereals which are 


rown in that province. When one comes to deal with the management of 
_ soils, the management of crops and the evaluation of varieties, one must do 
ne’s work essentially in the area in which they are to be grown and in which 
he soils exist. That is to say, there are types of research that must be kept 
yidespread. 

_ I said that we have 39 stations and experimental farms across Canada 
utside Ottawa. We have in addition 346 off-site experiments where we have 


os Research, being a human endeavour, is not perfect. The research branch 


; a large operation. I think there is a small amount of duplication, but I do 
hink it is very small. 


a Mr. RoxpurGH: What would you say in regard to livestock and feeding 
_ experiments, a case in which soil conditions mean very little. 


_ Mr. ANDERSON: We are moving towards concentration of our livestock 
perations at a fewer number of points, and we have moved towards that 
tuation over a number of years. Indeed, we are developing our major centre 
wr research on animal problems on the green belt of Ottawa. It has been a very 
Ow process; the problem of raising the money and getting it started has taken 
ong time. However, we shall further concentrate our animal work. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: When you compare the tobacco crop and the contribution it 

kes to the economy of this country with other crops and the contribution 
10se other crops make to the economy of the country do you not consider 
re is too small an amount of money spent on tobacco? Further, do you feel 
t a company should have to help experimental stations in their work, even 
the extent of tearing out experiments which run into quite a few thousands 
dollars? Do you feel that such a company should have to come in to help 
/ with the hoeing? Do you honestly feel that tobacco is getting enough 
ney, and its fair share of money, considering the number of people we have 
experimental farms? | 


‘Mr. ANDERSON: My understanding is that some of the staff about whom 
are speaking are brought in for training purposes. 


3 y At Delhi, I do not think we are depending upon industry for substantial 
with our experimental work. 
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Mr. RoxpurGH: However, industry is paying money to the tune of about 
$20,000 a year or more for work done by a certain company, work which is 
not being carried out by your experimental station. 

& ANDERSON: If industry in this country would take a greater respon- 
sibility in all areas for research relating to agriculture I would be more than 
pleased. This is the tradition, for instance, in the United Kingdom where they. 
have various research associations which are normally supported about 50-50 
by industry and government. I think this is a good thing. You are asking for 
a personal opinion, and I give you a personal opinion. 

Mr. RoxpurGH: That is very fine, but does that situation not put the 
government on the spot I will agree that if a company were to do something 
for you and carry it out themselves completely, that would be good; but when 
they have to take the experiments from the farm itself and help to finish them, 
that is a different thing. That situation is putting the government or the 
experimental farm on the spot. When that has to be done, it is obvious that 
there is insufficient money. Do you honestly feel that the experimental farms 
are receiving sufficient money to carry on the,experiments that are necessary ? 


Mr. ANDERSON: I cannot answer that without giving the context. If you 
will reword the question and say, “Do you feel the percentage of your man- 
power and finances devoted to tobacco is about right, having regard to the 
problems of all other crops, animals, soil problems and the like in Canada?” 
honestly, sir, I would have to say that it is about right. I told you that I intend 
to add one man—and this, you say, is a very small increase. I intend to add one 
professional man; the vacancy is shown here. I also hope to add about three 
sub-professionals to the station at Delhi. 

However, the answer is that this is an extremely difficult area. I have the 
good fortune of having a very able and experienced senior executive staff in 
Ottawa. We have just finished a complete review of our program from coast 
to coast. We think we know where the main weaknesses are and we do not 
think that they are in tobacco research at the moment. One of the main weak- 
nesses at the moment is certainly in the area of pesticide residues. 


Mr. RoxsBurGH: Let us take Rhodesia as an example. Would you say that 
Rhodesia does not have agricultural problems other than tobacco? Would you 
not say that Rhodesia has problems regarding stock, grain crops and other 
things? In spite of their other problems they have felt that tobacco was so 
important that they have walked right away from us. They have not only walked 
away in production but they have walked away with the export markets which 
were ours at one time. They have done this because they have put trained 
people on their staff to look after this problem. If it is so important to them, 
surely it is as important to this country; after all, it is a $100 million business. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I do not think it is reasonable for you to expect me to 
answer a question that relates to the economy of Rhodesia, and I do not think 
you can expect me to say whether or not it is wise for them to do this, that or 
the other thing. I have been in about 30 countries in this world but Rhodesia 
is not one of them. 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: I have another question or two. You were talking about : 
breeding and experimental stations. We all realize that they work together 
and that it is the only way to do it. But when you mentioned other crops a 
moment ago you brought in soil conditions which may differ within any given | 
area. There is also a difference in the climatic conditions. We need possibly a 
tobacco leaf that will come in a little earlier, in a shorter period of time. I know 
they are working on it, but can you give me any information regarding it? 


Mr, ANDERSON: Of course, earliness is something we have had to seek in all 
our crops in Canada. The general situation is that if you are seeking earlier 
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_ varieties, you have to sacrifice something. This is general in most of our crops, 


and I fear it is the same sort of problem in tobacco. But we are striving towards 


_ development of earlier varieties and the maintenance of yield and quality. It is 
avery difficult area but one in which we are having a little success. I am think- 


ing particularly of the work undertaken by Mr. Vickery himself relating to 


seedlings and the problem of getting them planted a week or so earlier. This 


gives you an advantage in the maturing of your crops. It is not an easy area. 


Mr. Lams: Mr. Chairman, do you not think that we are getting away from 
the point altogether in our meeting today when two men have done all the 
talking while there are 25 to 30 others present? I notice that many are leaving. 
Soon we will not have a quorum. Should not everyone have an opportunity to 
ask a few questions? 


Mr. ROXBURGH: You will have your chance. We are not getting away from 


the subject. 


Mr. Lams: But I think we are. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is little purpose in asking a member to conclude 
his questioning for the sake of brevity. I think he has to work out his questions 
in the way he feels best. I know that the members will do so as briefly and as 
expeditiously as possible. In this study we have to keep in mind the terms of 
reference. I think that Mr. Roxburgh’s questions have been related to research 
in the sense that research is of course important to the area that Mr. Roxburgh 
has mentioned. So I think that if the committee members will co-operate, we 
will move along as quickly as we can. 

Have you any more questions, Mr. Roxburgh? 

Mr. RoxsurcH: Not at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Danforth? 

Mr, DANFoRTH: I do not think we have a quorum now. 

Mr. OLson: Let us not look around. 

Mr. Lams: A lot of people want to ask questions. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): If we have no quorum, then we are out of business. 


Those are the facts of life. 


The CHAIRMAN: The clerk advises me that we have no quorum. I think there 
is a caucus on. I am advised by Mr. Pigeon this morning that there is a caucus 
on, and I think it may explain why many members have had to leave. 


Mr. PIGEON: The public accounts committee is sitting this morning, too. 
The CHAIRMAN: How many are there here? 

The CLERK: Eighteen. 

Mr. OLSon: Let us carry on. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): You cannot carry on without a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the position is this: I have been advised by the 


_ clerk that we have no quorum and that we cannot carry on. 


Mr. MULLALLY: May we not recess for a couple of minutes and perhaps some 
more members will come down? 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can do that. We need to get two more members. 
Mr. WaTSON (Assiniboia): You will have to get three. I am leaving also. 
Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): You will have to get four. I am leaving, too. 

Mr. DANFORTH: We are in a difficult position. 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate it. 


Mr. MULLALLY: The Conservative party is holding a caucus. I think we 
uld adjourn rather than say we have not got a quorum. 
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Mr. McBatn: Can the witnesses not return, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Anderson will not be able to come back, but Dr. MacRae 
ean be with us for our next meeting. I think it is unfortunate that we have run 
into a caucus this morning which requires the attendance of many of our mem- 
bers. I do not know if we are able to do this in view of the fact that I have been | 
advised that we have no quorum, but I wonder if we could agree to adjourn now 
with the next meeting to be decided upon by the steering committee? 

Mr. MuLLALLY: I move that the meeting adjourn and that the next meeting 
be at the call of the Chair upon the advice of the steering committee. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


FRIDAY, May 29, 1964. 


Ordered, That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to print such papers and evidence as may be ordered by the 
Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto; and 
that it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting when necessary 
to suit the convenience of witnesses. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 11, 1964. 
(3) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10.10 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Béchard, Beer, Brown, Choquette, 
Crossman, Danforth, Doucett, Gendron, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Howe 
(Wellington-Huron), Lamb, Laverdiére, Madill, Matte, McBain, Moore, Mullally, 
Noble, O’Keefe, Pigeon, Roxburgh, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan—(25). 


The Chairman asked the Clerk to read the Report of the Subcommittee 
meetings. The Clerk reading: 


SECOND REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


THURSDAY, May 28, 1964. 


The Subcommittee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Coloniza- 


__ presided. 
: Members present: Messrs. Honey, Danforth, Peters, Olson and Mul- 
 lally—(5). 


SPs: 


The discussion was on the Agenda and Procedure. 


It was decided that the meeting adjourn to this afternoon and that Mr. 
_ Roxburgh be invited to attend. 
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AFTERNOON MEETING 


peal Os ob vy 
ros 


Pe The Subcommittee reconvened at 4.00 o’clock p.m. in Room 16 of the 
_ House of Commons. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Honey, Mullally, Danforth and Olson—(4). 
Mr. Roxburgh, the sponsor of the resolution was also present. 
The Committee discussed the Order of Reference. 
It was agreed that the next witnesses to appear before the Committee 
-. would be: 
if Dr. Norman A. MacRae, 


Research Co-ordinator (Tobacco), 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. L. S. Vickery, Superintendent, 
Experimental Station, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Delhi, Ontario. 
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tion met this day at 10.45 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, 


eo * * See 
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The Committee decided to invite representatives of the Ontario 
Flue-cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board, the Burley Tobacco 
Marketing Association of Ontario and the Black Tobacco growers group 
to appear before the Committee. 


At 5.00 o’clock p.m. the Subcommittee adjourned. 
It was agreed that the Report of the Subcommittee be adopted as read. 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses Seer AD gt MacRae made a statement 
in regard to Tobacco Research. 


. Mr. Vickery made a brief review of his association with the Tobacco 
Industry. 5 


It was agreed that a statement produced by Mr. Vickery and entitled 
“Tobacco Research Programme’ be appended to the evidence. (See ap- 
pendix ‘‘A’’) 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witnesses. 


The examination of the witnesses being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
Dr. MacRae and Mr. Vickery. 


At 12.10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to Thursday, June 18, 1964. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed 
in this Issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pursuant to a 
recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on 
Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, June 11, 1964. 


(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. We have a quorum. I thank everyone for his 
patience in waiting until we are able to proceed this morning. The first item 
which, with your permission, I would like to deal with, is to ask the clerk of 
the committee to read the second report of the subcommittee. 


The Clerk read the report of the subcommittee. 
(See Minutes of Proceedings). 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Levesque. You have heard the minutes 
of the meeting of the subcommittee. Does this committee adopt those minutes? 
Is it agreed? 


Agreed. 


Now I would like to mention that for the first time we have in operation 
the electronic recording device to take down the proceedings of the committee. 
This will operate only in so far as French is concerned. It will be recorded 
electronically. This, as members know, is being done in accordance with the 
order of the house, made about two weeks ago, that this device be put into 
operation. 


a I would like to welcome this morning Dr. MacRae who was here with us 
at our last meeting but who unfortunately did not have an opportunity to make 
a statement; and also to welcome Mr. L. S. Vickery, superintendent of the 
experimental station at Delhi. 

I shall first call upon Dr. MacRae and then upon Mr. Vickery to make 


rief statements to the committee particularly dealing with the sphere of their 
head responsibilities in the matter of tobacco research. Now, Dr. MacRae. 


Dr. NORMAN A. MACRAE (Research Co-Ordinator (Tobacco), Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa): Gentlemen, by way of background information which 
might be helpful, I would just like to make a brief statement. 


- I joined the Department of Agriculture on May 15, 1930, in what was then 
nown as the tobacco division of the experimental farm. According to the 
riginal terms of reference of the old Tobacco Branch which was established 
ver 60 years ago, it was our responsibility to improve the quality of Canadian 
tobaccos, and to promote their use by domestic manufacturers as well as by 
‘manufacturers abroad. 

- The Harrow station was established in 1909; the L’Assomption station 
was established in 1928; the Delhi station or experimental farm was established 
1933; and the Lavaltrie substation was established some ten years ago. 


‘A, became chief of the tobacco division as it was then known on January 1, 
47, and since that time I have been responsible for the co-ordinating and 
ervising of our entire tobacco research program. 

In the meantime I have made many visits to all the countries of western 
urope. I visited all the manufacturers who might be potential customers of 
anadian leaf, which were of any particularly consequence in the various 
ountries visited. Some of those visits in the early days were sponsored by our 
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own department, and some, more recently, were sponsored by the Departmen: 
of Trade and Commerce, to assist them or their officials abroad to contact anc 
promote the use of Canadian tobacco. All of these visits have helped us imi 
measurably in our attempts to provide growers with information which woul 
enable them to produce the types of leaf and the grades of leaf which ou 
overseas customers would wish to purchase. ; 


In the meantime, also, we have held among our own staff many meeting 
to discuss our research problems. Some 20 years ago, even less than that, w 
used to hold these staff meetings annually. As a result of many of these meet 
ings we established what we called at that time group research committees 
These are working committees. We had several of these group research com- 
mittees. We had one some years ago on curing and the use of forced warm ee 
heating. We had another one on the problems relating to the tobacco weathe 
fleck. We still have one operating pertaining to an attempt to provide ciga 


manufacturers with a milder cigar leaf filler. This is still a very active com 
mittee. | 


Practically all of these committees involved a number of co-operatin 
units. The Imperial Tobacco Company has played a great part on the three com 
mittees which I have just mentioned, and they have spent considerable sum 
of money, with us, in our programs relating to our attempt to devise and im: 
prove the method of curing flue-cured tobacco. They were heavily involve¢ 
in our program relating to the cause and control of weather fleck, and they 
are still very much involved in the cigar filler program. | 


The Imperial Tobacco Company was the only company which co-operatec 
with us in our research problems, and I might say it was their wish to do so 


They have contributed generously, and we are most grateful to them for the 
assistance that they have given us . 


Our research program is a comprehensive one. It embraces all the essen- 


tial disciplines such as chemistry, physiology, genetics, pathology, entomology 
and so on. The work which we have done is well known throughout the world. 
and it commands respect of a very high order. 


As chairman last year of the Tobacco Chemists’ Research Conference ; 
was in a position to bring our meetings to Montreal. This was the first time 
this conference ever held meetings in Canada. At this conference which was 
held last September in Montreal we had probably about 150 chemists, highly 
competent, highly qualified chemists from the United States as well as chemists 
from some 20. other countries throughout the world. 


| 
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may submit. However, I do want you to know that your interest in our progra 
is greatly appreciated. As a matter of fact. we appreciate any interest in our 


’ 


program, and I wish to commend this committee for its participation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. MacRae. Now, I call on Mr. Vickery, who 
is superintendent of the experimental station at Delhi. Perhaps he might just 
briefly give us a statement of his responsibilities and sphere of duties. 


Mr. L. S. Vickery (Superintendent, Experimental Station, Department of. 
Agriculture, Delhi, Ontario): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; I first came to the 
experimental farm at Delhi in 1938 as a research officer. I have been there since 
that time except for three years during the war when I was in the services. 
I have been officer in charge of that station since 1949, and when the station 
was placed on its own as an experimental farm in 1962, I became its superin- 
tendent. My work therefore has been with flue-cured tobacco entirely except 
that I now have something to do with the growing and breeding of cigar tobacco. 
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I have made a number of trips to the United States, and I have participated 
in the Tobacco Workers’ Conference that is held there every 18 months. I have 
also attended the tobacco chemists’ conference, and also the cigar manufac- 
turers’ association meetings in Atlantic City. 


I have twice been overseas. I was first overseas in 1955, when I attended 
the world tobacco congress in Paris; and I was again overseas last fall with 
the tobacco trade mission which visited several countries in Europe as well 
as the United Kingdom. I feel that my work has been very closely connected 
with tobacco. Therefore, I shall keep my statement mostly to the flue-cured 
tobacco field. 


Today flue-cured tobacco growers are faced with many irritating 
problems in production, processing and marketing. In the future, the 
success of the tobacco industry in Canada shall largely depend on con- 
centrated and coordinated research programs in the fields of production, 
marketing, manufacturing and health. For several years this industry 
has been quite successful but the margin of profit has narrowed, and pro- 
duction per acre has increased, resulting in over production without a 
Significant increase in export markets. I feel that the expansion of 
markets is the responsibility of everyone connected with the tobacco 
industry including growers, federal and provincial governments, mar- 
keting boards, tobacco manufacturers, leaf buyers, scientists, bankers, 
manufacturers of materials for production, press, and broadcasting 
stations. Therefore research definitely plays a part in our production of 
flue-cured tobacco. 


Research on production has been conducted in Canada for several 
years, the aim being to improve the quality of Canadian leaf and develop 
domestic and export markets. Because of research, extension, and the 
cooperation of growers and buying companies, Canada has succeeded in 
producing leaf of good aroma, flavor, filling power, texture, color and 
workable characteristics that generally meet the requirements of both 
export and domestic markets. Today, tobacco leaf is evaluated not only 
by color, texture and aroma but also by several laboratory tests such as 
filling power, burn, shatter, density, tensile strength, hy groscopicity, 
nicotine, nornicotine, nitrogen, sugars and smoke tars. These tests are 
common in most tobacco research laboratories for evaluating quality 
and comparing samples obtained from various flue-cured tobacco produc- 
ing areas. We have raised our quality by improving or introducing new 
cultural practices, varieties, fertilizers, insecticides, nematicides and ma- 
chinery. Present practices would still be suitable if the grower could re- 
ceive a larger margin of profit. However, because of several problems still 
unsolved it is essential to conduct more research on tobacco to overcome 
the high cost of production and raise the quality so that we can compete 
on the world markets at lower prices. If we are not successful in accom- 
plishing improved quality in our production and a reduction in price for 
the marginal tobaccos, it is quite possible that the Canadian tobacco 
grower will have to depend upon the domestic market to absorb his 
entire production. This is based on the fact that other countries are learn- 
ing much more about tobacco production in the fields of chemistry, 
control of diseases and insects, cultural practices, varieties, physiology, 
curing and processing. Research goes hand in hand with the marketing 

* of tobacco, much unlike most other crops. : 


The tobacco industry is also faced with medical indictment which 
may become more intense. It is imperative that research is essential in 
production, manufacture and health to determine whether tobacco is the 
causal agent of lung cancer. Considerable amount of laboratory research 
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shall be necessary. If tobacco is definitely found to be the cause of this 
disorder then it shall be necessary to find means of prevention which 
may fall back upon concentrated field and breeding investigations. 
At present the growers are faced with several serious problems namely 
weather fleck, grey tobacco, sucker growth, immunity to insecticides, 
high costs of harvesting, maturity, etc. Finding solutions to some of 


these problems would be most helpful to the Canadian flue-cured 
tobacco grower. 


Gentiemen, I feel that a research program is very necessary in the produc- 
tion of filue-cured tobacco in Canada and I hope that we can do as much 
research as possible to satisfy the tobacco grdwers in various parts of the 
provinces that are growing tobacco. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Vickery. Before we proceed to the ques- 
tioning, might I say that Mr. Vickery has prepared a rather elaborate statement 
on the tobacco research program at Delhi. It consists of some 25 pages, I believe, 
and with the consent of the committee might I ask that it be filed as part of the 
proceedings of this meeting? Is it agreed? 

Agreed. 

(See Appendix “A”’.) 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have a few questions more or less general in nature which 
I would like to ask of the doctor. They have to do with tobacco research. If I 
understood the doctor correctly he said that he had made various trips to dif- 
ferent countries where tobacco was an important crop, and had visited the 
manufacturers of this crop in various countries. My first question is this: In 
your opinion, since you are very familiar with this field, how does the scope of 
our research work in tobacco compare with that in other countries? We have 
heard the claim that there were some countries which far exceeded our efforts 
in this regard. I would very much like to have your opinion, as one who is 
most familiar with this field, upon how Canadian research in the tobacco indus- 
try compares with that carried on in other countries? 


Mr. MAcCRAE: With respect to comparison with most other countries I would 
say that our effort is a rather modest one. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Do you mean modest in the scope or number of men 
employed, or modest in the accomplishment of our research effort, or modest 
in the amount of money allocated towards it? 


Mr. MAcRAE: I mean modest in respect of the amount of money allocated, 
and modest with respect to the number on our staff. 

Mr. DANFORTH: To follow it just a bit further; in your travels were you 
able to ascertain whether the research work being conducted in Canada was 
being carried on through money coming from the government, or through pri- 
vate money allocated from the manufacturers to carry on this work? 

Mr. MacRae: In many instances private money is allocated by manufac- 
turers, and also by growers. In Rhodesia, for instance, much of the research 
program is provided through funds made available by growers. 

Mr. DANFORTH: The industry itself, from the productive angle and from 
the manufacturing end, is subsidizing research in Rhodesia to a great extent? © 

Mr. MacRae: It is being done mostly by private growers in Rhodesia. 

Mr. DANFORTH: You say by the growers themselves? 

Mr. MACRAE: Yes. 

Mr. DANForTH: Another question is this. It may not be a fair question, 
and I do not want to pin you down on it, but you are working with overseas 
research in agriculture, and with tobacco companies and your own specialists. 
Now, with respect to the provision of government funds; would you say that 
your particular branch is receiving a fair share of the allocation for research 
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in the general field of agriculture? I do not want to put you on the spot, 
because I know that every man who is trying to conduct a department is try- 
ing to do his level best, and that everyone wants more money. I appreciate this. 
But you, being the head of a department, would nevertheless have some knowl- 
edge of the over-all research in agriculture. 


Mr. MacRae: Quite frankly I must admit that I think the funds now 
provided are inadequate. 


Mr. DANFORTH: You say inadequate. That is fair. I take it from your answer 
that, if there was more money allocated either through industry, or through 
government, or through the growers, the advancement of this research could 
be more rapid. Is that a fair assertion? 


Mr. MacRae: That is quite a fair statement, Mr. Danforth. But there is 
one difficulty which I hope is only temporary, and it is that even if we had ten 
positions available today with the authority to fill them we would have difficulty 
in filling more than one or two of them. 


Mr. DANFORTH: So actually the availability of personnel of a highly skilled 
nature could be a limiting factor to some degree, or perhaps more so than the 
allocation of funds? 


Mr. MacRaE: We would require funds in the first instance; but even if 
funds were available and, the positions authorized I think we would have diffi- 
culty filling very many positions right now. 


: Mr. DANFORTH: I have one more question, then I am finished. I am familiar 
with the record of research in tobacco which has been accomplished world 
wide, and I believe it to be a remarkable record of achievement. My question 
is this. Has there been any major problem in the last few months, in your 
opinion, that has made it necessary for the allocation of more funds? In other 
words, tobacco problems are continually cropping up and are being met by 
research, and are being solved. It is a continuing process. For some problems, a 
short time is necessary, whereas others are long term processes. Has there been 
anything new in the last 18 months of such a magnitude that it would demand 
an allocation of special funds for this very purpose? 


Sat Mr. MacRaz: I do not know whether there has really been anything new 
in the past 18 months. We have had problems that have persisted for some time, 
and the most recent is probably the one relating to the occurrence of grey leaf 
tobacco in various areas. This is a problem which is commanding quite a lot 
of our attention at the present time, and we have been unable to account for it. 
 :. With the staff we have available today, in order to work on problems such 
as this we must remove them from other problems on which they were working 
a re-assign them to a iia i such as this. The question of fleck has been 


ee. We feel it is still very much of an art and we are doing a tremendous 
ao of work on curing at the Delhi experimental farm. 
We have Peete connected with the use of insecticides. We find insecti- 


position on that. 

JI have one other question and then I will pass, sir. If you were allocated 
. e fienbstantial increase in funds for research purposes, would those funds be 
ised i in a field of research that is not being considered in Canada or in other 
countries? In other words, if there was an allocation of funds, would there 
be work done on a problem which is major to Canada, or would it simply 
be a duplication of work already being carried on in the other tobacco grow- 
ing countries? | 
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Mr. MacRar: We do not feel that any of our work is a duplication of any 
work done elsewhere. The tobacco plant is probably the most temperamental 
of all plants and it responds violently to changes of all environmental condi- 
tions. Even the use of fertilizers here, for the same tobaccos, differs from the 
fertilizers used in tobacco areas in the south or in Rhodesia. So, what we have 
to do is make the best use of the environmental conditions that prevail in this 
country. Soil and climate are two very important factors. Even though -work 
may have been done on the same project at both Delhi and Lavaltrie, the 
results may be very different because the soils are so very different. The differ- 
ence between soils in Ontario and Quebec is considerable. They differ, for 
instance in reaction and organic matter, as well as in many other respects. 

I do not know if I have answered your question properly or not. 


Mr. DANFORTH: It seems to me there must be some duplication in the 
different countries. There must be some duplication in the work on tolerances 
of tobacco to certain insecticides. There must be duplication of work on the 
reaction to fertilizers and chemicals. There must be duplication in the field of 
curing tobacco, and there must be duplication in the fields of blending and 
manufacturing. It seems to me there must be a tremendous amount of duplica- 
tion in the tobacco industries in the various countries. 


Mr. MacRae: If you look at the titles of our projects you might think that 
there are duplications. For instance, you mentioned the use of insecticides in 
the control of certain insects. What we are dealing with here and, we will 
say, in the Norfolk area is one population of insects. We are not dealing 
with the population of insects that bedevils the industry in Virginia or North 
Carolina; we are dealing with the population that we have here. We might also 
develop varieties that show resistance to black root rot, which is a common root 
rot disease, but the root rot organism that causes rot can vary. The strain 
varies between Ontario and Quebec. A black root variety that exists in North 
Carolina does not necessarily show resistance to our strains of the root rot 
organism. 


Mr. DanrortH: Thank you, doctor; you have answered my questions. I pass. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Whelan. 


Mr. WHELAN: I would first like to compliment all the people who work 
on research in Canada, because I do not think most people in Canada realize 
that these are really a dedicated group of people who contribute more to the 
world in general than, probably, any other group of people and yet get less 
credit for it. 

One of the things I would like to ask is whether, in the plant production 
in different countries, there are certain areas which, through your testing of 
the plants, you have found have less smoke tars and nicotines in them because, 
- perhaps, of different types of soil? | 


Mr. MacRae: That is true, Mr. Whelan. We have some here. We can produce 
varieties with low nicotine and we can produce varieties with no nicotine; and 
there is quite a difference in the tar content between many of our varieties. 


Mr. WHELAN: You can produce varieties which contain no nicotine, but 
these are not used in the production of tobacco? Is this not true? 


Mr. MacRar: The reason they are not used is because cigarette rots | 
do not care for it. Therefore, manufacturers are not disposed to make them: 
They are not disposed to make something they cannot sell. 


Mr. WHELAN: The so-called tars in tobacco, if I understand correctly, ar 
what most people are worried about so far as damage to one’s health is con- 
cerned. Is there a way in which one can test the tobacco after it is produced 
perhaps by leaf testing and such like, to find the concentration of tars in th 
tobacco? 
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Mr. MacRAt: Perhaps I should mention the fact that flavour and aroma 

in a cigarette or in a leaf are determined by the products of combustion. The 
products of combustion are determined by the chemical constituents in the leaf. 
The difference in the chemical constituents in the leaf account for all our va- 
rious grades. Leaf tobacco is graded on the basis of its physical appearance, 
such as feel, body, colour, texture and so on. But the difference between these 
grades are due to the difference in the chemical constituents. The difference in 
chemical constituents determines the difference in the products of combustion, 
which in turn determine flavour and aroma of the leaf. You ‘can taste an apple 
or a tomato by putting your teeth into it, but you cannot get the flavour or 
taste of tobacco by doing that. 
- I think it is a misconception that the tars affect health. Tars as such do 
not enter the smoke stream. If you light a cigarette—and you can see Mr. 
Pigeon’s cigarette burning there, there are between 200 and 300 identifiable 
constituents in that little bit of smoke that is rising from the cigarette. There 
are no tars in that. There is a certain amount of nicotine, however, entering 
the smoke stream. 


Mr. WHELAN: There is one thing about which I have heard complaints 
from growers. They have summarized it by saying that the stems are used in 
the production of tobacco, which was not a common practice in Canada a few 
years ago. I guess it is common practice in most production areas now. Is there 
a ee owier concentration of tars in the stem than there is in the leaf itself? 


Mr. MacRae: No. 

Mr. WHELAN: There is not? 
Mr. MAcRAE: No, as a matter of fact there is less nicotine in the stem. 
. . WHELAN: And less tars too? 


Mr. Vickery: When one is speaking of smoke tars, there is very little 
difference. 


a ‘Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Danforth has asked this question but I would like to 
put it in a little different way. He has referred to the amount of money and I 
would like to refer to facilities. Do you feel you have the proper facilities in 
e° research stations which you require for carrying out research in tobaccos? 
_ Mr. MacRae: We are somewhat cramped at Delhi. 


’ Mr. WuELAN: In the food and drug committee last year I asked Dr. Ander- 
n about leaf testing—we were speaking of leaf testing of things other than 
bacco but including tobacco—and he said they were in dire need of extra 
cilities. Do you find it difficult to keep staff and to prevent them from going 
a the United States on account of pay, and things of that nature? 


‘Mr. MAcRAE: We have been rather fortunate throughout the years. We 
h: ave not lost anyone. 


Mr. WHELAN: In tobacco research? 


Mr. MacRas: In tobacco research. We have not lost anyone to the United 
States in, maybe, the past 30 years. 


_ Mr. WuHeEtan: I fully realize that different soils, weather conditions, insects, 
ad everything of that nature have a bearing on the production of tobacco. 
iowever, would all these ideas be exchanged, and if there were any benefits 
would you more or less experiment with all these ideas and decide which ones 
would be most useful to the production of tobacco in Canada? There is a free 
change in the world? 
Mr. MacRagt: There is a very free exchange throughout the world. Mr. 
ickery: attends the Tobacco Workers’ Conference, which meets every 18 
onths in the United States. This conference is a comprehensive one; it covers 
onomy, engineering, physiology and similar subjects. The conference which 
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I quite regularly attend seminars of the cigar and manufacturers’ association of 


America which meets almost every year in Atlantic City as well as World — 
Tobacco Science Congresses. 


Mr. WHELAN: Do you wish to express an opinion whether there are ingre- il 


dients in tobacco that are harmful to health? 


Mr. MacRAkE: If there is, every tobacco scientist or cheniat would like to | 


know what it is. 


Mr. WHELAN: Do you feel, then, that if there are harmful properties in ~ 
tobacco which are damaging to health, we shouldbe able to remove this © 


hazard through proper research and through processing? 
Mr. MacRag: I do not feel that it is impossible. 


Mr. Nosue: Mr. Chairman, I am not very well informed on the tobacco @ 
industry; it is a new thing in my area. However, I would like to direct a few 4 
questions to Dr. MacRae. Perhaps some of these questions have been answered 7 
before, but nevertheless I would like to have his answers because I was not © 


able to attend all the committee meetings. 
I would like to know what country produces the best tobacco. 
Mr. MacRar: I would say that we do. 


Mr. Nosie: This does not add up to what Mr. Vickery said a while ago, @ 
then, because he stated that our production was going up but our export — 
market was not gaining appreciably. I would think if we are producing the 7 
best tobacco we should be able to sell more tobacco abroad. We know there 7 
is a program afoot in Canada to discourage the use of tobacco in Canada, so © 
it seems to me that our best hope for any encouragement of tobacco producers ~ 
in this country is to try to secure better markets abroad. This is why I ask ¥ 


that question. If we have competitors who are producing better tobacco than 
we are producing, what can we do to get on top so we will have a better 
chance in the foreign market? It seems that is where it will be necessary for 
us to-look in order to sell the extra tobacco we are producing, tobacco that 
is not going to be saleable in Canada. 


Mr. MacRar: I do not know whether we should get into this field or not. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think this is a relevant and a proper question. If you 


will confine your answer, as I think Mr. Noble confined his question, to the 
field of research then I think it has an application to the discussion. I do not 
think we can go into matters of sales promotion, but if you confine your reply 
to the research aspect, then it will be in order. 


Mr. MacRae: There is a question of price, which is a very important factor /¥ 
—price as related to quality and quantity. Our overseas buyers of leaf have @ 
really no reason to come to Canada at all for their requirements. They can do ¥& 


without the Rhodesian tobaccos, too. They can probably do without the Indian 


tobaccos. They cannot do without the United States tobaccos because the United a 
States tobacco industry is so large that practically all manufacturers could— | 


if it were necessary for them to do so—procure their requirements from the 
United States. There is no tobacco grown in the northwestern part of Europe, 


no tobacco grown in England, Scotland or Ireland, and practically no tobacco © | 


grown in Sweden, Norway, Denmark or Holland, and not too much in Belgium. 
There are many countries in the world which must rely for the procurement 
of their requirements upon the tobacco producing countries. 


It has taken us a long time to prevail upon the buyers of leaf that we have (|| 
leaf here that could satisfy their requirements, and we must encourage them *]} 
to come here, and we must provide them with a favourable atmosphere so they jj 


will feel that it is a good move on their en and this we have been able to qe 
fairly successfully. . 
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Continuity of supply is an important factor. If a manufacturer uses Cana- 


mh dian leaf this year or any other year in his brands he is doing so at tremendous 


risk, because there is no one more fickle in their tastes than the consuming 


public, and their loyalty to any brand is not too strong. I shift from one brand 
to another quite frequently. All manufacturers hesitate to change their recipes 
and to change their sources of supply for tobacco which is going into an estab- 
lished brand. Some of the buyers in England have had bitter experience when 
they have bought large quantities of Canadian leaf throughout the years and 
then find that next year they are unable to buy it. They may put a new brand 
on to the market with a high content of Canadian leaf and spend a great deal 
of money in packaging material, publicity, and advertising, and then come back 
here the next year to buy a larger quantity and find that it is not available. 
There are factors such as these which enter into the question which you have 
just posed. 


Mr. Nosie: As I understand it—and some of the gentlemen in the tobacco 
areas would be able to enlighten me on this—it seems that we are producing 
a lot of different brands and grades. Why can we not make some effort to have 
our growers concentrate on a higher grade of tobacco that would be acceptable 
to the foreign markets and so enhance our chances of creating a better export 
market for this product? 


Mr. MacRae: This is the very thing we have been attempting to do 


throughout the years. We have been attempting to improve the quality of our 


leaf. I do not think there is any necessity for us to attempt to increase the 


yields to any greater extent at the present time. The 1963 crop of flue-cured 


averaged over 1,800 pounds per acre, which is a very high yield. There is tre- 
mendous scope for improvement in the quality of our leaf, and this is the major 
problem that is confronting us today. 

Mr. Nosue: There is one more question I would like to ask. 

Are our soil, climate and methods adequate for the production of top 
quality tobacco which can compete in the world? 

~ Mr. MacRae: Up to a point I would say yes, we can produce a lot more 

tobacco than we are producing now, and I am sure if a favourable atmosphere 
were provided for our overseas buyers, particularly, we would export much 
more tobacco than we are now exporting. 

Mr. Nosue: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roxburgh. 


Mr. RoxsBurGcH: Mr. Danforth brought up something about money and 
available men or manpower which made me wonder if it is not right—and I am 
addressing this to the doctor—that you did have a research group here in 


Ottawa working strictly on tobacco. Is that not right? 


Mr, MacRaE: Until the time of reorganization of our branch in 1959 we 
had a tobacco division there and we had five qualified competent research 
officers. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: When the reorganization took place what happened to 


these four or five men who were working on tobacco? Did they follow through, 


say, at Delhi or down in Quebec or at any of the other research places? What 
has happened? 


- Mr. MacRae: Following the reorganization we were no longer set up on a 


‘commodity basis but rather on a discipline basis. Three of the former members 


of our staff went into the Plant Research Institute, one to Soils Institue, and 
one to the Plant Breeding and Genetics Institute. The one in plant breeding 


and. genetics was there until two years ago when we transferred him to Delhi. 


He is now in Delhi. The three officers in the plant research institute are no 


_ longer working on tobacco. The one who went to the Soil Science Research 


Institute retired and was replaced by another research officer. 
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Mr. RoxpurcH: In other words, then, there was no use made of their 
knowledge on tobacco when that change of plan took place? They were put 
into something else entirely? Are any of these men still available to be put on 
to tobacco research, if the money were provided, so that you could further 
tobacco research? Are any of these men still available or could they be 
transferred? : 


Mr. MAcRAE: This may not be a question that I should answer. 

Mr. RoxBurGH: I did intend to ask that question of Dr. Anderson the other 
day but it slipped my mind. 

Mr. MAcRAE: Maybe Dr. Anderson should answer it. 

Mr. RoxBurRGH: Perhaps Dr. Anderson should. 


Mr. Vickery, do you know if there has been any effort made to obtain — 


moneys over the past number of years from the government? Have you put 
any petition in for money at any time for further research on tobacco? If you 
have, have you received anything or have you had what you had before or 
have you actually been cut back? 


Mr. VICKERY: Yes, each year we submit our operation and maintenance 
estimates. These estimates are submitted in July and August of each year for 
the following year. 


Yes, I have asked for an increase each year. Most generally we have : 


received approximately the same amount. I believe for this year, 1964-1965, 
our budget is a little higher. 


Mr. RoxsBurcu: Is it much higher? 

Mr. VICKERY: It is significantly higher. 

Mr. ROXBURGH: Dr. MacRae, has there been much increase in other crops? 
Do you know what the experimental farm grants are towards other crops each 
year in comparison, let us say, with tobacco? 

Mr. MAcRAE: I am not familiar with any substantial increases that have 
been provided for other crops. I feel that the total appropriation is up though, 
each year. . 

Mr. RoxBuRGH: The total is $21 million or something like that. Has anybody 
got the figure? 

Mr. MacRae: I am sorry, I do not have that information. 

Mr. RoxsurcGH: The flue-cured tobacco industry is what percentage of the 
whole industry? Let us say in dollars and cents return, where does the flue- 
cured tobacco appear as compared to the black tobacco or cigar leaf in per- 
centage? 

Mr. MacRae: Well, the flue-cured tobacco industry constitutes almost 
95 per cent, it is between 90 and 95 per cent of the total production. — 


Mr. RoxsurGu: If I remember correctly—I do not have the figures here, and 
somebody might be good enough to check me on it—in the moneys for experi- 
mental purposes the flue-cured tobacco had even less granted towards it than 
_ the other tobaccos in comparison; yet it is, shall we say, 95 or 95 per cent 

of the production. Is that right? Does anybody remember? Do you know, 
Harold? . 


Mr. DANFORTH: I do not know. 


Mr. RoxpurcH: I think it was around $250,000 odd, and this is talking 
to a point against my friend Mr. Pigeon; but I believe it was something like 
$250,000. 


Mr. PIGEON: Two hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 


ee 
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- Mr. RoxsBurRGH: Is that it, $280,000? If so, what is the reason for it? 


= Mr. DANFORTH: Was there not provision made in the estimates for the alloca- 
tion of moneys to the stations which would include other research as well as 
tobacco? 
a Mr. RoxsurGH: No, I think it all had to do with tobacco research, although 
I may be wrong. 
- -The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Roxburgh could phrase his question without 


reference to a specific amount, if he is not sure of it. 


Mr. RoxBurcGH: No, I was just wondering what percentage of grant has 
_ been given for tobacco, and what percentage of it is being used towards flue- 
-eured tobacco in the experimental work, in flue-cured work? Can you answer 
' that, Mr. Vickery? | : 

Mr. Vickery: No, I cannot. 


4 Mr. MacRae: This is a rather difficult question. I am trying to find from 
the evidence given the other day what the figure for Delhi was, and what 
the figure given for L’Assomption was. Dr. Anderson gave me those figures. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: Yes, he did. I am not quite sure, and I wanted to bring 
out that point because, as we all know, the flue-cured tobacco business is “the” 
business, in the over-all picture, and I wondered whether they were getting 
the proportion they should receive for the work. My last question is this, 
Mr. Vickery: If the grant were increased for tobacco—and in your statement 
it certainly looked that it should receive a larger grant—what would you 
actually start to do with it? If you received a fair sum, what would be the most 
important thing that you would use this grant for? 


: Mr. VIcKERY: It depends mostly on how the grant should be utilized. At 
_the moment we are not able to add very many more research personnel at 
Delhi without having the facilities for them to work with. . 

- Mr. RoxsurcH: In other words, you need facilities to start with? 


_ Mr. Vickery: Yes, facilities are something that we do need before we can 
add anything else to it. 


ir 


yf 


z Mr. RoxspurGH: Are we doing much work now on the grey leaf experiments 
_ which are prevalent around Bowmanville and that area? It could be very 
disastrous to them. Is there much work being done? 


‘ Mr. VICKERY: We are doing some work at Delhi. I have three divisions — 
_working on grey leaf tobacco. One of the soils chaps who is working on soils 
is. spending two thirds of his time on grey tobacco. I have a plant physiologist 
working approximately half of his time on grey tobacco; and we are doing 
“some work on plant breeding for grey tobacco. This is probably taking one 
quarter of one man’s time. We are co-ordinating our work with the soils insti- 
tute at Ottawa, and we hope to do experimental work in the Renfrew area. 
We have plots in the Renfrew area as well as at Port Hope. We have 
_ obtained soil from Port Hope and moved it to Delhi, and we are doing quite 
a bit of work in the field with this particular soil. At the moment this 
is about all we can handle on the grey tobacco problem. 


‘Mr. RoxpurGH: There should be more work done along that line, you think? 
Mr. VIicKERY: Yes, there should be more work done. 

| Mr. Roxgurcu: In other words, if money were allotted you could certainly 
‘make use of it? 


a Mr. Vickery: If there was more money allotted, some would go towards the 
grey tobacco problem, yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Have you any more ‘questions? If not, Mr. Matte. 
(Translation) ie 10 

Mr. Marte: Is there more money being spent— 
(Text) 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. MacRae did not get all the question. Would you please 
repeat it, Mr. Matte? ; : 
(Translation) | 

Mr. Matte: Is there more money being spent in Quebec on tobacco re- 
search than in Ontario or the other provinces, for instance? Is there more 
money being spent on research in Quebec than in the other provinces or in 
Ontario? 
(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you not getting it, Dr. MacRae? 


Mr. MacRae: Well, I got the first part of the question. I would not say 


there was more money spent in Quebec than there is in Ontario. Dr. Anderson 
told us the other day that about $231,000 was spent on the farm at Assump- 
tion, but about half of this, I would imagine, would be spent on research on 
other crops such as horticultural, cereal, forage, and on poultry, maybe half of 
it, and this would bring it to $100,000 or $125,000 for tobacco. This is only my 


estimate. I know the total vote includes work for other crops and other ani-- 


mals. 


(Translation) 


Mr. MaTTE: Since the minister made her statement, which she no doubt 
made for the public weal, are people smoking more pipe tobacco? 


(Text) 


Mr. MACRar: There is more cigarette tobacco smoked than there is pipe 


tobacco. 
(Translation) 


Mr. MatTTE: Yes, but since the minister’s statement, is more pipe tobacco — 
3 


being used? 
(Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: To which minister are you referring? 
( Translation) 
Mr. Matre: The Honourable Judy LaMarsh, Minister of Health. 
(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to the Minister of National Health and 


Welfare. 
(Translation) 


Mr. Matre: Since the statement by the Minister of Health, are people 
smoking more pipe tobacco? 


(Text) 
Mr. MacRae: Yes. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Matte: Is more being imported than before? People seem to be smok- 4 


ing a lot of imported tobacco? 
(Text) 


you repeat it, Mr. Matte, please? 


fa 


The CHAIRMAN: Would the translator please repeat the question? Or would — 
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_ Mr. Marte: Are people smoking more imported pipe tobacco than before? 
3 The demand for imported tobacco seems to be increasing. If you will allow me, 
a would like to ask whether it would be possible to grow that type of tobacco in 
_ Canada, to encourage people to buy Canadian pipe tobacco, for example? 
(Text) 

rs: Mr. MAcRAE: For a number of years, probably for the past ten years there 
_has been quite a substantial increase in the importation of cigars, from Holland 
- particularly; and during the past few years there has been quite an increase in 
_ the importation of pipe tobacco. After the conference on health, and after the 
release of the Surgeon General’s report in the United States there was quite a 
reduction in the consumption of cigarettes. Compensating that, though, there 
was quite a marked increase, in respect to the sale of pipe tobaccos as well as 
_ imported pipe tobaccos. 

(Translation) 

Mr. Matte: Is any research being carried out to stop these imports so that 
_ we can produce similar tobacco? 

e (Text) 

: Mr. MacRae: The pipe tobaccos that are imported here are made from 
blends of different types of tobacco. There could be included some Canadian 
_ tobaccos, Canadian flue-cured, Canadian burley, and Canadian dark tobacco; 
and there could also be quite a large quantity from Brazil, from Rhodesia, and 
_ from other producing countries. We have here, in our flue-cured market, over 
- 80 grades. We have several grades of burley, several grades of dark tobacco, 
And, there are several grades of Brazilian, Rhodesian, Turkish, and Indian 
_ tobacco. 
F The manufacturers of pipe mixtures say that they cannot duplicate the 
product of another manufacturer. It is impossible for them to get the same 
~ combination of grades. The mathematical probabilities are so remote that they 
— could never duplicate those combinations of grades, or duplicate the manu- 
facturing operations. 

4 I know that our manufacturers here are very concerned over these imports. 
_ They are concerned about the tremendous increase in popularity among tobacco 
4 smokers of these various brands; but they could not possibly duplicate the 
_ process. They could come close to it, but it would be impossible to put exactly 
the same thing on the market. 


The CHairRMAN: Thank you. Now, Mr. Choquette. 
E (Translation) 
Mr. MATTE: Thank you. 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: What are the prospects of growing tobacco in Quebec? 


mee 
‘ta 
w 


a Are you concentrating on one area only, or do you think it would be possible 


4 to grow tobacco throughout Quebec? 


(Text) 


a The CuatrMan: Dr. MacRae got most of the question. His equipment was 
a not constant, but he will do his best to answer, and if he does not catch all of 
_ it, you will kindly repeat your question. Thank you. Now, Dr. MacRae. 


a Mr. MacRar: For many years the manufacturers of cigar tobaccos 
| preferred a strong, heavy-bodied leaf, because this was the sort of cigar that 
_ they felt that could sell. But within the last ten years we have been confronted 
- with milder cigars coming in from abroad, and I have been promoting the 
_ production of a milder cigar leaf filler. This is one of the problems today that 
is commanding our attention. One of the group research committees is working 
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on this problem; and in this group research committee we are co-operating with 
the Quebec department of agriculture and the co-operatives at St. Jacques 
and St. Césaire. We have also agronomists in the various districts, as well as 
the station at Delhi. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company is also participating. They conducted many 
of the tests for us. After all, the proof of the pudding, as it were, is in the 


eating. They run smoking tests, which are conducted by panels set up by the. 


company, and we feel that during the past few years we are making consider- 
able progress. Now, that is so much about the cigar tobacco industry. However, 


I think there is a great potential, particularly in view of the situation which 


prevails today in Cuba, in respect to cigar leaf filler. 


As for the flue-cured tobacco industry, it is in somewhat of a different 


picture. An individual establishing a flue-cured tobacco farm requires a great 
deal of capital. He must have one hundred acres of farm land which is cleared 
and a soil suitable for the requirement. He must spend somewhere between 
$35,000 and $40,000 to equip this farm in order to get it into production, to 
produce around 30 to 35 acres of tobacco. I think that has been a deterrent in 
so far as Quebec farmers are concerned. The Quebec farmer hesitates to put 
up $35,000 over and above the value of his land to proceed with a venture of 
this sort, the outcome of which he is or may be uncertain. There is a great 
deal more land with soil suitable for the production of flue-cured tobacco in 


the Joliette and St. Thomas areas. How much the production of flue-cured _ 


tobacco in that area will develop in the future I do not know. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: Thank you for your interesting answer. Now, do you see 
any possibility, as you wish to extend your research activities, do you see 
any possibility of co-operating with the ARDA program, for example, since 
that program is designed to develop and rehabilitate lands, particularly in the 
eastern part of our country? Do you see any possibility of co-operation, or of 
co-ordination between the program you are advocating and the ARDA plan 
that is being implemented in Canada? 


(Text) 

Mr. MacRarE: As you probably know, Mr. Choquette, all of the very suc- 
cessful farms in western Ontario were abandoned farms some years ago and 
were incapable of maintaining a general farming operation. Many of these 
farms today would not be producing any sort of crop if they were not produc- 
ing tobacco. At the time of the tobacco health scare I was asked by a great 
number of people about alternative crops. I do not think that there is any 
comparable alternative crop which can be grown in those soils which would 
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provide the revenue to farmers that a tobacco crop provides. I believe that is a 


also true of the maritimes where tobacco is being grown. 


I might add in this regard as a plug for ourselves that this development | 


was undertaken some 30 years ago and abandoned because we did not at that 
time have the technical knowledge to sustain it. There are very successful pro- 
grams underway in all three maritime provinces, and particularly in Prince 
Edward Island. 

The advantage in this regard lies in the ability to put into production lands 
with soil that will not produce anything at all. Some of these farms have never 
produced anything while others have been abandoned for other reasons. Even 


In the Annapolis valley some of the orchards have been abandoned. We are 


reclaiming some of these farms and growing tobacco. I do not know whether the 
ARDA people are interested in some such program as this for the province of 
Quebec but I am sure that if they are we would be happy to co-operate with 
them. 


4 
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(Translation) ; 
__-Mr. CHoquetre: As far as I know I do not think the ARDA act provides 
_ anything like that, but would you agree that a recommendation be made to 
_ those who are responsible for carrying out the ARDA plan, would you favour 
_ a recommendation along those lines so that the scope of the act may be broad- 
_ ened and made to cover your own program so that land could be rehabilitated 
_ for tobacco growing? 


(Text) 
a Mr. MacRae: If you care to make such a recommendation I would be 
| pleased to do my part to co-operate. 


a (Translation) 


iq - Mr. CHOQUETTE: Thank you very much. I wish my good friend the member 
a for Nicolet-Yamaska were here, Mr. Chairman, because I know he is interested 
' in agriculture. I am sorry he is not here because he often complains that mem- 
_ bers are absent. So I wanted to point it out. 


q (Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Mr. Watson, did you have a question? 


, Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I should like to ask Dr. MacRae a question in 
a respect of the research problem in Canada, and I have in mind the various 
_ types of grain which are grown particularly in western Canada and across the 
_ whole of Canada such as winter wheat and spring wheat. How many varieties 
4 of tobacco, which is grown mainly in Ontario and Quebec, exist, or can they 
_ be classed as kinds or varieties in the way we class grains? Do you have as 
_ many research problems in respect of tobacco as we have in respect of grains 
- grown in all provinces across Canada? 


g Mr. MacRae: I would suggest that we have more research problems in 
_ respect of tobacco than you have in respect of grains. 


4 Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): How many acres are in tobacco production in 
_ Canada? 


4g Mr. MacRae: Are you referring to the number of acres in production now 
- or the potential number? 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I refer to the number of acres producing tobacco 
at this time. 


Mr. MacRae: That figure changes from time to time because the flue-cured 
_ tobacco growers in Ontario exercise acreage controls. Each grower is entitled 
_ to an acreage or base acreage or a quota. This year we are operating on a 55 
per cent reduction of the base acreage, so we will be producing 45 per cent 
of our base acreage. In addition to that change, we probably have 100,000 
acres or more which could be developed with very little in the way of capital 
- investment. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): When you refer to 100,000 acres are you cetera 
_ ring to acres which are not now producing tobacco. 


. Mr. MacRae: Yes. 


; Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I assume that part of the difficulty in respect 

_ of the tobacco industry arises because of the low acreage involved and research 

_ difficulties. Do these things constitute part of the reason for the tobacco in- 
dustry being in the difficulty it is today? 


7 Mr. MacRae: Those things may represent part of the reason for the dif- 
‘ ficulty but I would not suggest that that is the whole reason. 
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Mr. PicEon: I understand that experimental research in respect of tobacco 
is mainly carried out at the farms at Delhi and L’Assomption, does your depart- 


. ment spend money in respect of experimental tobacco research throughout the . 


country at places other than Delhi and L’Assomption? 


Mr. MacRak: The research work in respect of burley tobacco is done at 
Harrow, Ontario, Research in respect of dark tobacco is also done at Harrow, 


although we are not doing very much work in this regard because production’ 


amounts to only about 500 acres per year. Entomology work in respect to ‘the 
control of insects is done at Chatham and work is also done in addition to 
that in respect to diseases at Harrow. There is also some work being done at 
Fredericton, for New Brunswick; Kemptville, for Nova Scotia and Charlotte- 
town for Prince Edward Island. 


Mr. PIGEON: Do you do any research in respect of irrigation and curing of — 


the tobacco leaf? 
Mr. MacRaer: Yes, very much research has been done in this regard. 
Mr. PIGEON: Has that research been carried out in Ontario? 


Mr. MacRar: The work in respect of burley tobacco is done at Harrow 
and in respect of flue-cured tobacco at Delhi and some at L’Assomption and 
Lavaltrie. 


Mr. PIGEON: Do you know the total value of cigar tobacco imported into t 


Canada from the United States and Cuba? 


Mr. MacRae: I think the total amount is in the order of 1.5 million to 4 


two million pounds per year. 


Mr. Pickton: Is that amount imported because we do not produce this — 


tobacco in Canada? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): What percentage of the Canadian consumption of 
cigar tobacco would that amount represent? 


Mr. MacRar: That amount would represent approximately 15 to 20 per 
cent of cigar tobacco consumed in Canada. 


Mr. PicEon: Why does Canada import two million pounds of cigar tobacco — 


from the United States and Cuba? Why do we not produce that tobacco here 


in Canada? Do we not produce that tobacco because of adverse weather or soil — 


conditions? 
Mr. MacRarE: As you know, Mr. Pigeon, there are three parts to a cigar. 


_ There is the inner part which is the filler; there is the outer binder and wrap- 


per. As far as wrappers are concerned, there is no substitute for a good. 
Sumatra wrapper, and as far as fillers are concerned, the best in the world 
come from a specific area of Cuba. 


We are trying to develop a much milder filler tobacco, with more flavour 


and aroma than anything we have so far been able to produce. 


Mr. Prczon: A few years ago the Imperial Tobacco Company carried out. 4 


some experiments in the L’Assomption area in an attempt to produce a wrapper 


leaf but discontinued that experiment after a short period of time. Why is it 3 
impossible to produce a proper leaf in Canada which I understand would cost 4 


approximately $2 per pound? 


Mr. MacRart: When the Japanese over-ran the Dutch East Indies our 4 
supplies of wrapper leaf were in jeopardy. For a few years we relied on the 4 


stocks of wrapper leaves that had been built up in New York and Holland. 


When it was felt that the war might continue for o, 6 or 8 years it was evident D 
that we were going to be without wrapper leaves, so the Imperial Tobacco q 
Company bought a farm and attempted to duplicate the efforts being made ql 
in Connecticut and grow what is referred to as shade wrapper tobacco. This a 
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‘attempt was quite successful. We produced quite a good wrapper tobacco under 
shade in the province of Quebec. As you may recall, things were rather grim 
at that time. Help was scarce and the farmers’ sons were either in the army 
_ or working in the munitions plants. This was a difficult adventure so far as the 
_ Imperial Tobacco Company was concerned. That company proved however, 
m that if ever it became necessary for us to grow shade wrapper tobacco in 
; Canada we could do so. The company, however, discontinued its experiments | 
_ in this regard after the war because they realized that they could buy shade 
wrapper tobacco from Connecticut slightly cheaper than it would cost to 
_ produce it in Quebec. 


s Mr. Pigeon: Why does your department not spend some money in an 
_ effort to convince the Quebec farmers that they should grow a wrapper tobacco 
’ leaf? 
- Mr. MacRae: Such an enterprise would still be very costly. 


x Mr. Pigeon: What amount in dollars and cents is represented by the im- 
_ portation of this tobacco from Cuba? 


a Mr. MacRarE: We are not importing wrapper leaf from Cuba. We are 
_ importing some filler tobacco from Cuba. | 


( Mr. PigEon: What is the total amount in dollars and cone represented by 
_ the importation of tobacco from Cuba? 


Mr. MacRae: I do not have the exact figures with me, but I imagine the 
- amount would be in the neighbourhood of $1 million per year. 


7 Mr. Pickon: Many tobacco growers are very much concerned at the present 

q time because tobacco companies, such as the Imperial Tobacco Company, have 
_ produced synthetic tobacco. Have you any idea of the number of pounds of 

4 synthetic tobacco being produced by the tobacco companies? 


4 Mr, MacRae: I think I would be devulging trade secrets if I answered your 
_ question, Mr. Pigeon, because there is only one company manufacturing homo- 
_ genous or sheet binders in Canada at the present time as far as I am aware. We 
_ are importing some of this type of tobacco. There is a plant in Joliette which 
makes these sheet binders but it is not being used for filler purposes. This 
_ tobacco is only being used for binders between the filler and the wrappers. 

Mr. PicEon: Do the departments of finance and revenue consult your de- 
partment when the government intends to increase or decrease the tax on 
_ tobacco in an attempt to assess the effect on the market? 7 

. Mr. MacRart: No. 


; Mr. Picron: Do you think there would be an advantage in those depart-. 
ments consulting your department at such times? 


Mr. PIGEON: Do you think it would be a good thing for both departments 
to consult your department when they decide to increase or reduce taxes? 

Mr. MacRae: I do not mind being consulted on anything, and I would not 
object to being consulted. They invariably, probably, would refuse to take 
my advice. 

Mr. PicEonN: When the government sends specialists to the GATT meetings 
in Geneva concerning. tariffs does the government, through the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and the Department of Trade and Commerce, ask for 

_ your views? 

Mr. MAcRAE: Yes. 

Mr. PIicEon: Each time? 

Mr. MAcCRAE: Yes. 

Mr. Pickton: And each time you have made a recommendation? 


Mr. MacRag: Yes. 
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Mr. Pigeon: Have you any idea of the amount of tobacco which was 
smuggled from the United States? Have you any idea how many million pounds 
are involved? | 

Mr. MacRare: What comes through today is very insignificant. Everyone is 
entitled to bring a carton of cigarettes. I do not think there is sufficient advan- 
tage to be gained, owing to the price differential, to encourage smuggling. This 
was not true a few years ago. At that time smuggling was very serious, but it. 
does not seem to be any problem today. The amount coming in is quite 
inconsequential. 


Mr. PIGEON: Have you any figures over the past:two or three years showing 
the total amount of cigarettes that were smuggled from the United States? 

Mr. MacRae: There is no record of the total amount. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Dr. MacRae, with regard to harmful chemicals, you 
said earlier that if there are any such harmful chemicals you would like to 
know what they are. Is there any exchange between your department and ya 
Department of National Health and Welfare on this subject? 

Mr. MacRae: Before the conference on health was organized I was in very 
close touch with the officials—and one in particular—of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): To your knowledge, does the Department of Na-. 
tional Health and Welfare carry on any research with regard to the harmatyt | 
effects? 


Mr. MacRarE: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): They pick up their knowledge from other research 
centres? 


Mr. MacRae: I think they have made some surveys. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): But they make no research directly into tobacco? 


Mr. MacRae: I am not familiar with any research they are doing on the 
effects of smoking on health. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I understand from your remarks that there is a 
great deal of co-operation between your department and the tobacco companies 
with regard to experiments. Am I right? 

Mr. MacRae: That is right. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What percentage of the research done in Canada, 
for example, would be done by the tobacco companies themselves? Can you 
give us an idea? 


Mr. MacRae: Most of the research work done by tobacco companies is done 
on the end-use of tobacco. They do a tremendous amount of work on smoke 
analysis, the effectiveness of filter tips, the changes brought about by change in 
their recipes or blends of different grades or blends of different types of tobacco. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): They do very little research with regard to plant 
growth and soil analysis and fertilizers, and so on? 


Mr. MacRarE: The Imperial Tobacco Company operates a farm not too far 
from Delhi in Norfolk county, which they use for a variety of purposes. One of 
the reasons for which they operate this farm is to determine in a fair way, 
as it were, the relative costs of production. The operate this farm as a farm, 
as I would operate a farm or maybe as you would operate a farm, and they 
keep accurate records of the moneys they spend and the incomes derived. They 
also have in their research establishment in Montreal a large staff, greenhouses 
and plant physiologists, and they study growth behaviours. I think they prob- 
ably spend more money than we do on research, as such. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): This is the Imperial Tobacco Company, -not all 
companies? 
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Mr. MAcRAE: The Imperial Tobacco Company, yes. Other companies do 
research, too. 

a Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have a couple of more questions. 

: You stated that our exports could probably increase if a favourable 
_ atmosphere was created. I think that was the remark you made earlier today. 
_ What suggestions have you with regard to creating that favourable atmosphere? 
Mr. PIGEoN: Change the government! 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What is lacking in today’s atmosphere? The Minister 
_ of National Health and Welfare has gone to a great deal of trouble concerning 
this, but what is there that can be done besides what is being done by the 
- minister? 

Mr. MacRAeE: I was hoping I would not be picked up on that statement. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I did not mean to pick you up, but it sounded like 
an interesting comment. 

Mr. MAcRAE: Our marketing problem in Ontario, particularly with regard 
to flue-cured tobacco, has been a very difficult one recently. I believe that you. 
will have one or more representatives from the flue-cured tobacco marketing 
board here before this committee completes its study. I would prefer that you 
withhold your questions until this representative appears. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if I might interject, with Mr. Horner’s permis- 
sion. I made a note of that too; I think it was initiated by Mr. Noble. I wonder 
whether Dr. MacRae might give the committee his opinion of what might 
beneficially be done in the field of research to promote export markets. Could 
you give us your opinion on that? 

Mr. MacRae: Our main effort is an attempt to improve the quality of our 
leaf. If we succeed in producing a better quality leaf and if buyers know that 
we have something here that is of the type they want at a competitive price 
they will come. A lot of buyers came in last year, buyers who had not 
previously displayed much interest in our leaf. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In the marketing of the Canadian product, what 
percentage is bought by the Imperial Tobacco Company? Or is there another 
large concern which has quite an influence on the market? 


: Mr. MacRae: I would say that between 45 and 50 per cent of the crop is 
bought by the Imperial Tobacco Company. 

Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): It has been suggested in this committee this morning 
that perhaps more money should be allocated for research. If more money were 
allocated for research, along what lines would you direct the research? Would 
you direct it towards the production of a better leaf or towards improved 
curing methods? In just what direction would you use this money? 


Mr. MacRArE: There are a number of problems and some of the problems 
are very involved. I would like to see us undertake a much more extensive and, 
probably, intensive program in regard to the aroma-bearing constituents in 
the leaf, to find out what are the factors contributing to aroma and flavour. 
There is the question of moisture relationships, which is very interesting. We 
know that certain grades of leaf take up moisture very quickly and hold it; 
other grades take it up quickly and lose it quickly; others take it up slowly 
and hold it; and yet others take it up slowly and lose it. There are all these 

_ different relationships to be considered. This is a very important problem. It is 
a very important problem in so far as Canadian leaf is concerned. We should 
determine the reasons for these differences. There are a number of problems 
such as this. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Is any part of your research directed to marketing; 
and, if so, what percentage of your research is directed toward the marketing 
end of the industry? 
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Mr. MacRar: We have no direct effort in marketing research. _ 7 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): There is no effort made to find out what quantities 
or qualities are desired? That is an interesting reply. 


Mr. MAcRAE: We are operating a research branch which is purely a 
scientific organization. This is the basis upon which we are operating today. We 


have done the sort of thing you are talking about and we have made visits to. 


factories, both here in Canada and overseas. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: May I interrupt now we are just on this subject. Is a con- 
siderable amount of money not spent in the Rhodesian experimental station 
on research into the marketing of tobacco? Of the amount of money that is 
allowed to the experimental station, is not a considerable amount spent on 
marketing? Is there not a division within that station which expends consider- 
able effort on marketing of tobacco, and is that not one of the reasons why they 
are gradually taking over the tobacco market in the world? 


Mr. MacRar: They have an organization there known as TEPCOR, the 


_ Technical Export Production Council of Rhodesia. This is a very active organiza- 
tion and it is subsidized by the growers and government. The growers have 
spent a great deal of money; almost every potential customer of tobacco through- 
out the world has been visited on a number of occasions. They have even used 
what might be regarded as a travelling sales ship or a travelling trade ship 
to exhibit their grades of leaf. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): What percentage of this organization would be 
financed by the growers? Do the manufacturing companies themselves go into 
it? 


Mr. MACRAE: Very little of it is financed by the manufacturing companies 


because there are not many large manufacturers in Rhodesia; there are many — 


processors and exporters and a tremendously effective grower organization. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Then again, what percentage of this organization 
would be financed by the growers? Would it be a small percentage or a large 
percentage? 


Mr. MacRak: I have not the exact figures but it would be very large. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Practically all? 
Mr. MacRae: I would say at least 60 per cent. 


Mr. McBAIn: Mr. Chairman, at the last committee meeting we had Dr. 
Anderson with us. I believe he left us some figures with regard to the budget 


for the coming year: $24,600,000 for agriculture and, allocated from that, 
some $375,000 for tobacco. I am just wondering what amount is being spent 


on the tobacco crop, in dollar value, as compared with potatoes, for examples. 
Mr. MacRaArE: We are presently in the midst of study of this kind and we 


have not all the data available because we are trying to look at the total effort. 
_If we consider the research work done on cereals, we must not only consider 


the work done by our own branch or our own department, we must also take 


into consideration the work done by other branches in the Provincial department — 


of Agriculture as well as by universities. 


We are making a study today in an attempt to determine what these per- 
centages are with respect to individual crops. As far as tobacco is concerned, all 


the research work is done by our branch, the Research Branch of the Canada _ 


Department of Agriculture. No provincial government is doing any research, 
along these lines and no university is doing any researching and this is not the 
case with respect to many other agricultural commodities. 


In a few weeks time we hope to be able to provide an answer to questions 
such as that which you have just asked. 
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Mr. McBain: Can you give us figures, percentagewise, of what is being 
done by industry in tobacco research compared to that undertaken by govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MacRar: No, I have not those figures. 


Mr. McBartn: Then I have another question. Is the leaf we are presently 
producing meeting the requirements of export demand? I know the Delhi 
_ experimental station has a number of leaves under experiment which are not 


q more readily meet the requirements of our export market? 


: Mr. MacRaer: This is true. The varieties of tobacco grown change from 
year to year. We have very few varieties grown today that were grown 20 
years ago. The same is true of burley tobacco and other types of tobacco as 
_ well. So, some of the ones we are working on now could be the more popular 
a in the next four, five or ten years. 


Mr. McBain: Are we producing a leaf that will ripen more rapidly in 
) the areas that have not as many frost free growing days as we have in 
: southwestern Ontario? Is there that possibility in the future? 


Mr. MacRArE: We have other early varieties. Unfortunately, when we 
a _ develop a variety that is a week or so earlier than standard varieties, one 
: must sacrifice something in yield. 


Mr. McBatn: And quality as well? 
Mr. MacRart: More particularly in yield. 


ys Mr. McBain: There is another question that has been confusing to many 
_ people, and that is why Canadian tobacco is named “Virginia leaf’. When 
_ people see “Virginia leaf’ on the package they think it is not Canadian 
- tobacco but United States tobacco. 


d Mr. MAcRAE: Virginia leaf is a general term used in reference to cigarette 
' tobacco. This is a type of tobacco. Virginia leaf is grown in Rhodesia; it is 
_. grown in India, and in many other countries. It is synonymous with flue-cured, 
7 or cigarette tobacco. The name is a traditional one because the industry really 
developed in Virginia, although today most of the tobacco in the United States 
a is probably grown in North Carolina rather than in Virginia. 


Mr. McBatn: Do you feel that the name Virginia leaf has hurt our pos- 
sibility for promoting the export trade? Do you feel that they would prefer 
to turn to the United States for the reason that the name “Virginia leaf”, in 
- the minds of the buyers, comes from another country? 


: Mr. MacRae: I do not know of any country today that regards the ex- 
pression “Virginia leaf’? unfavourably. I might say that in the United Kingdom 
until very recently they could not use the term unless it came from the United 
States, even though it may have come from North Carolina or South Carolina 
or Georgia. However, the legislation that was in effect in the United Kingdom 
at that time has now been rescinded and the expression can be used to refer 
to this type of tobacco, whether it comes from Canada or elsewhere. 


Mr. McBarn: I have one further question which has to do with leaf mould 
or mildew. A few years ago this was very prevalent. Has this been less pre- 
- valent in the last few years because weather conditions have been more favour- 
able or have you produced a more favourable variety that is not so susceptible 
to this type of disease? 
Mr. MacRagr: I think it is due mostly to climatic conditions. The out- 
breaks of fleck are attributed to a certain set of climatic conditions. Obviously, 
these same climatic conditions did not prevail during the past season. This 


1 
h. 


is a most unusual phenomenon. It is not a mildew; it is a physiological phe- 


~ nomenon. 


H now named. Is there a possibility that some of these new leaves may in future 
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There are many questions in regard to it which have not been solved. We 
are still working on it. Mr. Vickery has some of his staff working on it at the 
present time, and we are trying to develop strains that are tolerant to this | 
condition. How soon will they be released, I cannot say. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I think. we should re-assess our position. Mr. 
Roxburgh says that he has another question. I know that there are members 
who have other commitments and who must leave, and I think the committee: 
might adjourn in one minute after Mr. Roxburgh has asked one question. : 

Mr. RoxsurGH: I would like to ask the doctor concerning the agricultural 
crops which come under the $24,600,000 experiment, which crop returns the 
most to the government? 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Wheat. 
Mr. ROXBURGH: I mean return to the government, not to the farmers. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. | 

Mr. RoXpurGH: Which crop returns the most to the government? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I say wheat. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not know if the witness can answer that question. If 
he cannot answer it, he will indicate it to the committee. It is difficult for By 9s 
MacRae to answer that question. I do not think the committee should ask him 
to, because he would only be guessing anyway. What we are talking about is — 


revenue derived from excise taxes and sales taxes, which do not really come 
within the purview of this committee. 


Is it the wish of the committee to adjourn now? I know the members have 
been very good to be with us this morning, and I know we have had a very 
good meeting. Is it the consensus that we now adjourn? 


Agreed. 


Before we leave I know the members of the committee would want me 
to thank Dr. MacRae and Mr. Vickery on their behalf. And I thank you all for 
the very good attendance and very good meeting we have had this morning. 
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Appendix “A” 
Experimental Farm, Delhi, Ontario 


TOBACCO RESEARCH PROGRAMME 


‘ The Tobacco Experimental Farm, Delhi, established in 1933, is located 
4 within the main flue-cured tobacco growing area of Canada. This research 
- centre has specialized on applied problems of this crop since its establishment. 


_ There are four main sections of work, namely, soil science, genetics and’ plant 
_ breeding, plant physiology and plant science, being conducted. Although many 
_ significant advances have been accomplished on varieties, nutrition, cultural 
_ practices, soil fumigants, irrigation and curing there are several important 
_ problems that still require further study to obtain information on prevention, 
_ controls and/or improvements. Some of these are grey tobacco, weather fleck, 
_ brown root rot, curing, harvesting, sucker growth, maturity, diseases, insects, 
_ flavour and aroma, conditioning and processing. 


I 


At present the research staff, consisting of 5 at Delhi, working on soils, 
genetics and plant breeding, plant physiology and agronomy are investigating 
potassium fertilization in relation to yield and quality, fertilization of seedbeds, 
the influence of spacing the ss on quality ape yield, breeding and testing 


Be asated with tobacco ee cleraica control oF weather fleck, the curing 
q of tobacco under controlled conditions, the effect of different stages of maturity 
{ on quality, grey tobacco-cause and preventative measures, herbicides for con- 
_ trol of weeds in tobacco, tobacco growth inhibitors, and seedling production. 
_ Entomology investigations are being conducted by the Chatham Entomology 
_ Laboratory, and Plant Pathology by the Research Laboratory, ‘St. Catharines. 
F Problems requiring additional assistance include weather fleck, grey 
: tobacco growth inhibitors, decomposition of crop residues, insect controls, 
_ flavour and aroma, measurements of quality, breeding resistance to several 
_ diseases, controls for damping-off and stem rot of seedlings and stem rot 
_ during curing, production of strong seedlings, study of nematodes, harvesting 
machinery, mechanization and processing. 


Experimental Farm, Delhi, Ontario 


TOBACCO RESEARCH PROGRAMME 
4 Soil Science 


A well balanced fertilizer programme is essential for the production of 

high yielding, good quality flue-cured tobacco. Research on nutrition at Delhi 

is confined mostly to nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, magnesium and chlorine 

requirements. Laboratory tests are used to supplement subjective methods when 
estimating quality. 


Present research includes a study of potassium requirement of tobacco 

and effects of nitrate and ammonium sources of nitrogen on quality and ma- 

_ turity. Although the approximate amount of potassium in commercial fertilizer 
is known, the effect of this element on certain quality characteristics has not 
been clearly defined. As new varieties are developed and cultural practices al- 

_ tered specific nutrient requirements must be known to produce optimum yield 
and quality to meet domestic and export demands. Literature indicates that 
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excessive ammonium nitrogen could be detrimental to tobacco maturity. Since 


flue-cured tobacco is being grown farther north in Canada than in the United © 
States it is possible that a higher percentage of the nitrogen should be in the 


nitrate form. 


Considerable loss has occurred in Ontario because of grey tobacco, a physio- 


logical disorder of unknown cause. The market value of such tobacco is very 


low due to its unattractive appearance and suspected poor smoking qualities. © 
Delhi is studying what physiological changes are associated with this disorder, 
and what measures may be taken for its prevention. Grey tobacco may be 

recognized in the plant as showing a bronze cast and a distinct peppery appear- 


ance. When cured it becomes a blended or variegated grey color that has a 
musty odor when shredded into cigarette filler. Several grades were established 
.in 1961 to differentiate grey tobacco from other recognized grades. Work is being 
conducted in cooperation with Soils Research Institute, Ottawa, and several 
tobacco farmers within the grey tobacco producing areas. 


An experiment is in progress to determine the effect of spacing tobacco and 
fertilizer practices on several varieties. Although certain cultural practices may 
not have an effect on yield and subjective quality, they may have on certain 
chemical constituents and/or physical properties. Data are being collected on 
yield, grade, maturity, total sugars, total alkaloids, petroleum ether extractives, 


total volatile bases, nicotine, ash alkalinity, burn, filling. power, lamina weight — 


per unit area, calcium, potash and total water extractable acids. Some of these 


analyses are being conducted by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain — 


and Ireland. 


Genetics and Plant Breeding 


The primary objective of this program is to develop improved flue-cured 


tobacco varieties showing superior agronomic characteristics and highest pos- 


sible levels of tolerance to black root rot, weather fleck, grey tobacco and 
brown root rot. It is essential to conduct genetical studies on the modes of 
inheritance of the characters desired and cytogenetical work to achieve this 
objective. In addition, advanced lines and new varieties are being compared with 


present varieties before being released. Changing requirements by manufac- 


turers has urged the need for heavy bodied varieties, but this appears to be 
changing again. The plant breeding program at Delhi is geared to meet these 
demands as well as produce specific strains that may fit into future trends by 
consumers and to satisfy both the domestic and export requirements. 


Varieties and strains are being tested for agronomic, physical, and chemical > 


qualities including maturity, yield, grade, sucker growth, leaf size, smoking 
preference, nicotine, nornicotine, total sugars, petroleum ether extractives, 
filing power, burn, shatterness, lamina weight per unit area, color, aroma, 


black root rot, weather fleck tolerance, and certain other tests that may show > 


differences from the present standard varieties grown in Ontario. 


_ Varieties and strains that pass the black root rot test and appear promising 
for growing in Ontario are carefully inspected by leaf specialists. These are © 


rated by tobacco buying companies and skilled leaf appraisors at the 
Experimental Farm. No variety is recommended today without first passing this 


inspection. This eliminates a new variety or strain from being grown that later — 


may be turned down by buyers. 


In search for certain desirable qualities, germ plasms of the older type — 
varieties are being screened for tolerances to known diseases and for heavier | 
bodied leaf through the entire plant. In addition, new strains and varieties are 
being tested, received from other countries of the world producing flue-cured — 


tobacco, including the United States, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Australia and New y 


Zealand. 
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A selection program to improve present recommended varieties is in 


' progress at Delhi. Delcrest, a variety released in 1948 by Harrow and Delhi 
is being given special attention. Strains have been selected for less percentage 
- of turned-over tip leaves, improvement in leaf structure, and higher quality. 
_ Future selections will include Hicks Broadleaf, White Gold and Jamaica 
- Wrapper. 


No true resistance to weather fleck has been found, but some strains have 


a shown a degree of tolerance. Investigations are being continued at Delhi on an 
_ extended scale because of the severe damage caused by this disorder in Ontario 
nearly every year. A variety, Delhi 61, was released on a trial basis in 1961 that 


showed some tolerance, but has not been recommended commercially because 


of its slow acceptance by the tobacco buying companies. In addition, this 
variety fails to have sufficient tolerance to withstand severe attacks of fleck. 
Varieties and strains are being tested for weather fleck at two sites, namely 
_ Delhi and Port Burwell. 


The present breeding research prowrain includes studying the acceptability, 
yield and quality of the first filial generation after crossing flue-cured varieties 


in various combinations, including other types. This work is being conducted 


to obtain suitable crosses that may be superior to the present commercial 
varieties. The usual method of producing a variety is long and tedious, and 


never produces a complete homozygous population. The use of Fi material, 


as varieties, has become popular in other types of tobacco, namely cigar 


wrapper, burley and European dark. There is a similar need in flue-cured if 


seed can be easily produced. 


Studies are in progress at Delhi to transfer cytoplasmic male sterility to. 


commercially grown flue-cured varieties from Male Sterile Oxford 402 by means 
of grafting. If successful, this could play an important part in producing hybrid 
seed. 

A genetic research program is in progress at Delhi to provide basic and back- 
ground information, as well as genetic material, for the breeding and selection 


investigations to elucidate the mode of inheritance of certain important 


quantitative and qualitative characters bearing on yield and quality of the 


cured leaf. This work also includes correlating quality characteristics with the 
histological constitution of the plant because it is generally believed that certain 


quality characteristics of tobacco are a function of the histological constitution 


of the plant. A knowledge of this relationship is expected to be a useful tool in 


selecting strains with certain desired characteristics. 


Interspecific hybridization in the genus Nicotiana is being used to transfer 
specific genes to flue-cured tobacco for the purpose of developing immunity to 
certain diseases and improve the quality including certain physical and chemical 
characteristics. Although most varieties of flue-cured tobacco have some toler- 
ance to black root rot, not one is completely immune to this disease. In 
years of severe disease outbreaks, there has been a considerable loss by the 
tobacco producers. All interspecific gene transfers, that have been accomplished 


to date with N. tabacum as the receiving parent, have been at least partially 


dominant including the necrotic type of mosaic resistance, blue mould resistance 


and black root rot resistance. 


Plant Science 


A comprehensive study is in progress at Delhi to determine the effect of 
various materials, applied as sprays or dusts, on the incidence of weather fleck 
and on the quality of cured leaves to obtain a suitable control measure that does 
not harm the desirable quality factors. Since this disorder is considered to 


be caused by air-borne oxidants, there is a good possibility of obtaining control 
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by applying anti-oxidant materials. The work is being conducted in several 
phases. Initially, the effectiveness of various materials with anti-oxidant proper- 
ties are being tested. These materials are comprised mostly of commercially- 


formulated fungicides. Formulation and spraying technique is varied with the | 


beneficial materials to determine optimum procedures. This involves comparison 
of the effects of time of day, weather conditions, number of treatments, degree 
of coverage, and concentration and rate of the material, adjuvants, carriers and 


diluents on weather fleck incidence and leaf quality. Materials, found to be 


promising in controlling weather fleck and show no harmful effects on quality, 
are being tested in large plots to obtain sufficient tobacco for comprehensive 
chemical and physical analyses. Finally, materials that appear promising shall 
be tried on a large scale before being recommended for general use. 


A study is underway at Delhi to determine the relationship of leaf maturity 
to quality. Knowledge of the effects of leaf maturity under both normal and ab- 
normal conditions is a necessary prerequisite to the production of crops ac- 
ceptable in all quality factors to domestic and. foreign purchasers of Canadian 
tobacco. Tobacco is being harvested at different stages of maturity to de- 
termine the effect of stage of leaf maturity at harvest on the chemical and 
physical characteristics of the leaves. Further work is to include certain 
agronomic practices or chemical treatments designed to hasten or delay matur- 
ity. The information gathered is to evolve practices or treatments consistent 


with the attainment of optimum quality in Canadian flue-cured tobacco. The 


tobacco, when cured, is being assigned grades indicative of commercial value 
by experienced leaf graders, and analysed for important chemical and physical 
indicators of quality. Chemical analysis include total sugars, chlorophyll, total 
nitrogen, nicotine, petroleum ether extractives, total volatile bases, chlorine, 
potassium, phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, alkalinity, and total Bt Physical 
measurements include rate of burn, filling power, tristimulus color, shatterness, 
and lamina weight per unit area. 


Curing investigations are being conducted at Delhi to study the yellow- 
ing, color fixing, and final drying phases under controlled conditions to determine 
optimum schedules. Knowledge of the effects of environment is necessary to 
assure optimum performance of forced-air curing systems. The yellowing 
phase is now completed and the color fixing phase partially completed. Varia- 
tions of temperature and saturation deficits are included separately and together 


within the treatments. Measurements of quality include grade indices, tri- 


stimulus color by the Gardner Color Difference Meter, loss of weight, plastid 
pigments and reducing sugars. 


Preliminary work is in progress at Delhi to determine the effect of planting 
seedlings grown in cubicles, compared with ordinary planting from seedbeds, on 
the maturity, yield, quality, and certain chemical constituents and physical 
characteristics of the cured leaf. This method is capable of producing uniform, 
strong, healthy seedlings that mature at least one week earlier. This method 
is being investigated as to the production of better textured leaf with possible 
improvement in aroma and flavour. 


Several new growth inhibitor chemicals are being tested at Delhi to dis- 
cover a suitable material for controlling suckers with no detrimental effect 
on quality. Research on maleic hydrazide has been reduced because of its 

harmful effects on quality and the objection of buying companies in purchasing 
treated leaf. 

Preliminary investigations are in progress to determine the usefulness of 
certain herbicides in the cultivation program of flue-cured tobacco. Several new 
herbicides have been tested with reasonable success in the United States. Some 
of the most promising ones are being tested at Delhi in 1963. 
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& Microbiology — 


Preliminary investigations are being conducted on the effect of soil fumi- 


_gants on soil bacteria in relation to the availability of nitrogen in flue-cured 


tobacco soils. This work is being conducted by the Microbiology Department, 


Guelph, and the Experimental Farm, Delhi. The nematicide, Telone, is being 


D compared with N-Serv, a known inhibitor of nitrifying bacteria, to determine 
_ the effect of a nematicide on the most probable numbers of nitrifiers in the soil. 


' Previous ‘work showed that fall fumigation for the control of the meadow 
- nematode caused an excess of nitrogen to be released to the tobacco crop the 


following year. 


Plant Physiology 


At Delhi a study is underway to determine the physiological condition of 


the plant, which controls the accessibility of the leaves to ozone injury. The 
_ effect of sugar accumulation on stomatal opening is being studied under this 
_ Investigation. This investigation is being conducted under controlled conditions 
with leaves of different physiological age, and leaves that have been treated 
_ with a sugar solution. If positive leads are obtained from this preliminary study, 


more detailed work on certain specific constituents of the leaf in relation to 
ozone injury will be conducted. 


Preliminary investigations are in progress at Delhi to determine the effect 
of light, temperature, and humidity, on growth, chemical composition, and bio- 
logical activity of certain chemical constituents of flue-cured tobacco. It is 
known that growth and quality vary with geographic location. Factors respon- 
sible for these changes are not fully understood. Basic knowledge on growth is 
required to determine what conditions are required to improve the flavour 


and aroma of Canadian leaf. Among the chemical constituents of the tobacco 
_ leaves, phenolic compounds are receiving attention as a probable lead to leaf 
quality. This work is being conducted in controlled growth chambers by grow- 


ing plants from seedling size to maturity. 


Plant Pathology 


Plant pathologists are investigating why in some instances certain plant 
residues or organic amendments have been found to be beneficial to tobacco and 
at other times have not, especially from the root disease aspect, and why some 
cover crops are more suitable than others. In this respect studies are in progress 
at Harrow to determine the effect of the various plant residues, rye residues in 
particular, on survival of Thielaviopsis basicola in nature; whether new strains 
of the pathogen are evolving on rye as the additional host, and whether rye 
residue serves as substrate for the fungus thus increasing its occulence and 
pathogenic capability. 

Method of survival and inoculum build-up of Alternaria longipes, a leaf 
pathogen believed to be partly responsible for the disease called “brown spot’, 
is not known. Studies are in progress at Harrow to establish if certain crop 
residues serve as substrates for this pathogen. 

With the exception of steaming there are no other methods which are uni- 
formly effective for use in seedbed sterilization. Several soil fumigants are 
being tested at Delhi and Harrow to find a substitute for steam, as steaming 
seedbeds is laborious and costly. 


Entomology 


The Entomology Laboratory, Chatham, are presently conducting research 
studies on cutworms, root maggots and hornworms attacking flue-cured tobacco 
in Ontario. 

20919—3 
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Since the development of insecticide resistance in two species of outwerits a 
recently new emphasis has been given to control studies and recommendations. 
Aldrin and Heptachlor, for several years, produced excellent results, but no 
longer are suitable insecticides for the control of cutworms in tobacco soil. — 
DDT was recommended in 1963 for most areas, but it failed to provide adequate 
control on some farms. Entomologists consider that DDT may not be suitable 
for 1964 due to the resistance developed in the sand-hill and dark-sided cut- 
worms, the two most common species found in the heavy tobacco producing — 
areas of Ontario. Until new insecticides are developed that will control these 
species, poison-bran baits, which kill cutworms by digestive action, is probably 
the only suitable means oF control. These were used several years ago but were 
replaced by contact poisons for convenience. 


Root maggots in fiue-cured tobacco soils have been serious since 1958, 
causing injury to newly transplanted plants. An extensive research program is © 
continuing, testing several insecticides as water barrel treatments to determine 
their effect on maggots, and whether any phytotoxicity is present that may 
affect plant growth. Diazinon is being used extensively throughout the tobacco : 
growing districts affected by root maggots, but it tends to be slightly phytoxic if i 
the seedlings are tender at the time of transplanting. 

Research is being conducted on hornworms to reduce or entirely eliminate 
insecticidal residues. Tobacco manufacturers have been quite conscious of 
chemical insecticides on the cured leaf. Our entomologists hope to have 
Canadian leat free of insectical residues in the future, if it is desired by the © 
manufacturers. 


The Entomology Laboratory, Chatham, is concentrating on toxicological 


and biological studies on insects attacking flue- cured tobacco, ee on | 
methods of counteracting resistance in insects. 
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‘Engineering 


Research is being conducted at Delhi to further develop facilities and 
techniques for bulk curing flue-cured tobacco consistent with the attainment 
of optimum quality, maximum labour saving, and minimum cost of production. 
Labour requirements should be less for the bulk than for the conventional 
method, but is only important if the quality is not affected. A new bulk curing 
kiln is being designed in an attempt to produce desirable quality, reduce con- 
struction costs, and provide easy methods of handling the bulks. 


<— 


PROBLEMS IN TOBACCO REQUIRING FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


Weather Fleck 


Although considerable effort has been directed towards determining the 
cause of weather fleck, now known to be ozone damage coupled with warm 4 
humid weather conditions, partial maturity and stomata aperture, more in- — 
formation must be known about the physiology and biochemistry of the plant © 
prior and at the time of occurrence before suitable preventive methods — 
can be developed. Present investigations involve testing numerous varieties ’ 
and types to locate more tolerant strains to this disorder under field conditions, 4 
and to test several anti-oxidant sprays that may be applied prior to attacks, 4 
to reduce possible infection. Weather fleck destroyed or damaged an estimated ~ 


30,000,000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco since its first significant occurrence — | 
in 1955. | 
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“Growth Inhibitors for Controlling Suckers 


As previously intimated, methods of suckering tobacco have a definite effect 
on the growth, yield, quality and maturity of flue-cured tobacco. This type 
} must be suckered to produce high yields with desirable quality. Labour for 
Pana suckering is expensive and difficult to obtain. The cost of hand suckering 
one acre can vary from thirty to sixty dollars depending on the growing 
- season. If the average cost was forty dollars per acre, the total cost in Ontario 
could amount to 4,000,000 in 1963 if every grower hand suckered twice. In 
recent years many growers have neglected to sucker more than once because 
of scarcity of labour. Such a practice reduces yields and produces a thin leaf 
that is not desired on the market. In order to reduce labour and cost of 
_ suckering, maleic hydrazide has been investigated and tried by many growers 
with excellent results for controlling suckers and increasing yield, but it has 
_ been found to upset the chemical balance of the leaf by changing important 
- constituents such as total sugars, total alkaloids, and physical characteristics 
- such as filling value, color, flavor and aroma. Because maleic hydrazide causes 
_ tobacco to change from its normal state, if used at a rate that will control 
sucker growth, it is not desired by the buyers, not recommended by the 
' Research Branch, or accepted by the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ 
Marketing Board. Oils such as TSC 350 and Bayol N-300 have been used 
with reasonable success. Several growers used oils in 1962 and many are 
planning to use them in 1963. The cost is approximately fifteen dollars per 
- acre including the cost of the oil and labor for application. 


: Work is in progress at Delhi on new growth inhibitors with the hope 

that they may control sucker growth without varying the chemical or physical 
characteristics of the leaf. Additional work on growth inhibitors in necessary 
to find a suitable chemical as the control of sucker growth on tobacco is one 
of the most important problems faced by the Ontario tobacco grower. 


Grey Leaf Tobacco 


Growers in some districts of Ontario are concerned with the percentage 
of grey leaf tobacco they are producing, a serious disorder that reduces the 
price when auctioned. The loss caused by grey leaf may be more than a half 
a million dollars in some seasons. This disorder may have an effect on the 
market generally as some buyers are not conscious that it is occurring only 
in certain crops. In addition, if new farms are allowed to develop many of 
them would be within the areas now known to produce a high percentage of 
grey tobacco. Research work is in progress by placing several nutrient experi- 
ments in the areas where this disorder is most severe, and conducting chemical 
and physical analysis on the cured leaf. Additional work is required on micro 

- chemical analysis, biochemistry, physiology, histology, cytology and soil micro- 
biology to determine the cause and formulate preventative measures. 


Decomposition of Crop Residue 


The effect of mature rye and wheat straw on certain physical, chemical and 
microbiological properties of flue-cured tobacco soils is an important problem 
that has been only partially investigated. Studies at Delhi have revealed that 
additions of rye straw increases the organic matter content of the soil, that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the straw is decomposed during a 4 month incubation 
period, and that added nitrogen increases the rate of straw decomposition. 
Little is known on the required microflora needed in tobacco soils for proper 
decomposition. This problem should be explored further by soil microbiologists, 
who undoubtedly could reveal some of the transformations that take place when 
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straw breaks down into humus. The beneficial and other characteristics of 


organic matter decomposition upon the growth of subsequent crops should be — 
studied in detail after a microbiological investigation has provided the required _ 
information. The decomposition of straw is one of the most important problems > 


of tobacco growers when maintaining or improving the productivity of the 
soil. 


Insect Problems Requiring Further Research 


Adequate staff and facilities were available at Chatham to maintain a 
high degree of insect control in flue-cured tobacco until 1958. Damage by wire- 
worms, cutworms, aphids and hornworms was reduced to a minimum by the 
use of control measures largely developed at the Chatham Laboratory. The 


development of insecticide-resistant strains of various species of insects since 


1958 has resulted in new pests attacking tobacco, and high monetary loss to 
tobacco growers during the period required to develop new control measures. 


Resistant root maggots, which attacked tobacco for the first time in 1958, 


caused an estimated loss in excess of 500,000 dollars in 1960. Diabinon is the q 


only insecticide tested to date which adequately protects tobacco from maggot 
attack. Should the maggots develop resistance to this chemical growers would 
probably have to turn to cultural methods for control. Injury may be greatly 
reduced by planting strong healthy seedlings and/or planting after peak larval 
activity. 


Two or more species of cutworms in Norfolk have developed resistance — 
_ to aldrin, endrin and heptachlor, and show some tolerance to DDT, the last 


soil insecticide recommended. Thousands of acres in Norfolk county were re- 
treated in 1963 due to inadequate control of cutworms. Poison-bran baits, 
which kills by digestive action, may be the only sure method in 1964. 

Information is lacking on biology and control of cranefly larvae which 
attacked flue-cured tobacco for the first time in 1962 and 1963. If this insect 
proves to be another resistant species considerable loss can be expected during 
the period required to develop adequate control measures. 


Flavor and Aroma in Canadian Tobacco 


Canadian flue-cured tobacco is considered to have fair flavor and aroma, 
better than that produced by most other producing countries in the world, 
except the United States which is the strongest competitive country for tobacco 


having these characteristics. It is necessary to study the volatile constituents F 
of the leaf to determine flavor and aroma. The volatile oils are the principal — 


aromatic fraction, the total quantity being less important than its composition. 
As preliminary investigations have been made in other countries on essential 
oils it is imperative that investigations of a similar nature should be started 


to evaluate technological improvements that might affect the composition of 


these lipids. Polyphenols such as chlorogenic acid, rutin, acopoletin and caffeic 
acid are known to be affected by cultural and curing practices. Polyphenols are 
believed to contribute to smoke flavor. 


Flavor and aroma are known to improve by aging the leaf from one to 
three years, or passing it through several “sweat” periods by artificially con- 


trolling the temperature and humidity. Very little information is available on _ 


the changes that occur when tobacco is aged. 


Chemical and Physical Measurements of Quality 


Several tests are being employed to measure the quality of flue-cured 


tobacco including total alkaloids, nicotine, nornicotine, total sugars, total volatile — 
bases, petroleum ether extractives, alkalinity of ash, pH, filling power, color, 2 
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_ shatterness, burn, lamina weight, stem percentage, tensile strength, etc. How- 
ever, much is still to be known as to their relationship to quality and to one 
another. Buying companies have a wide range of requirements ranging from 
low to high nicotine, light to dark color, light to heavy leaf, ete. but generally 
they desire a leaf with about two per cent nicotine, 18 to 20 per cent total 
sugar, good filling power, low shatterness, good burn, low stem percentage, 
good tensile strength, good texture, lemon-orange in color, and no green leaf, 
especially if for the export market. Little is known on the relationship between 
these tests and observed qualities except they do tend to correlate in certain 
instances. Much is still to be known on evaluating tobacco using laboratory 
techniques. 


The Delhi Experimental Farm has endeavoured to correlate many of these 
tests to visual quality factors with some degree of success. 


Goals in Plant Breeding Program 


The present goals of the flue-cured tobacco plant breeders are to produce 
varieties that are resistant to the prevalent diseases or disorders in Ontario, 
such as black root rot, brown root rot and weather fleck, and to have on hand 
strains and varieties which cover a wide range of variations within the required 
chemical, physical and visual characteristics of leaf. These are necessary for 
fast adaptation to the ever changing requirements of the tobacco manufactur- 
ing industry and the consumer. 


The quality of the cured leaf can be bred into varieties but the heritabili- 
ties and the mode of inheritance of such characters that are involved are in 
most cases not known. Also, satisfactory methods of effective screening of the 
segregating populations for various quality characteristics are either not avail- 
able or they are too cumbersome to be used in practical plant breeding. A few 
of the problems faced by plant breeders are as follows: 


(1) Mode of inheritance and heritabilities such as: 


(a) physical characteristics, such as lamina weight (or tissue den- 
sity), filling power of cut tobacco, shatterness, tensile strength, 
leaf shape, stem size, color and rate of burn; 

(b) chemical properties such as alkaloids, sugars, nitrogen and 
nitrogenous compounds, ash, polyphenols, and lignin; 

(c) aroma and flavor, an extremely difficult problem, with little 
information in the literature; 

(d) resistance to oxidants (weather fleck); 

(e) resistance to diseases caused by viruses, bacteria and fungi: 

(f) qualitative characters which are often conditioned by major 
genes, such as color aberrations, leaf deformations, and a num- 
ber of other mutations spontaneously occurring from time to 
time and frequently being deleterious in character. 


(2) Study of inheritance of various characteristics such as: 


(a) aroma—the aromatic substances must be identified; 

(b) resistance to diseases—the causative organism and its races if 
any must be identified and sources of resistance found; 

(c) quality—knowledge is needed on the interaction between phys- 
ical, chemical and the genotype; 

(d) histological characteristics—knowledge of histological charac- 
teristics of the plant in relation to various physical and chem- 
ical properties of the leaf. 
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(3) Study of preadine methods, such as: 
(a) usage of the first filial generation for rites growing; 
(b) application of male sterility in seed production; 


(c) earliness in maturation; 


(d) change in physical and chemical properties of the leaves in 
certain positions on the plant. 


Moisture Equilibrium of Tobacco 4 


The rate of absorption and water holding capacity of flue-cured tobacco q 


is extremely important to the grower, the processor, and the manufacturer. 
The hygroscopicity of tobacco is known to be affected by variations in varieties, 
irrigation, fertilizers, cultural practices, growth inhibitors, leaf position, etc. 
To produce desirable quality moisture equilibrium is extremely important to 
the plant breeder, nutritionist, plant scientist, and plant physiologist. 


Damping-off Disease in Seedbeds 


At present damping-off is the most troublesome seedbed disease. An esti- 
mated 70 per cent or 3,000 growers have difficulty with this disease each year. 
Damping-off may be prevented by proper watering and ventilating greenhouses 
but often is not properly carried out by many growers. Morton’s soil drench has 
been the most effective material for damping-off but in a few cases has caused 
leaf distortion. There is no apparent explanation as to why damage has Se 
in a few cases but not in others. 


“Stem Rot’ of Transplanted Seedlings 


For several years there has been a considerable amount of ‘‘stem rot’’ soon 
after the seedlings are transplanted into the field. It appears that certain soil 
borne organisms play an important part in this disease. “Stem rot” of tobacco 
causes stunting or even death to plants, resulting in uneven stands, maturity 
and curing. 


Alternaria Disease in Tobacco 


Alternaria longipes is generally considered the cause of brown spot in 
tobacco. This disease has caused considerable damage in recent years especially 
since the introduction of irrigation. Tobacco growers are well aware of leaf 


- spots since the auction method of selling has been instigated and where tobacco | 


severely leaf spotted is marked by a special factor. 


Chemical Sterilization of Seedbeds 


An estimated 15-20 per cent of the flue-cured tobacco growers are now 
using either AA-50 or Vapam (VPM) to sterilize their seedbeds. The ease and 
economy of this method is attractive to the grower. These materials generally 
have been giving satisfactory results, but in 1963 a number of difficulties were 
encountered. In many greenhouses patches of pale yellow seedlings with 
apparently healthy roots were observed. The application of nitrate of soda or 
other nitrogen fertilizer improved some of these cases. This would indicate that 
the nitrogen requirements may differ, and that the soil organisms have been 
affected. Also, the control of black root rot has not been thorough with 
chemicals. 


Weed Control in Tobacco Using Herbicides 


Preliminary investigations are in progress at Delhi on new herbicides for — 
controlling weeds in flue-cured tobacco. Some herbicides appear quite promising ~ 


| 
| 


4 
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4 _but further testing is necessary to determine if they have an effect on quality, 


especially the smoking characteristics when manufactured into cigarettes. 
Several companies are quite interested in promoting promising herbicides. 


Bulk Curing and Handling Tobacco 


Curing flue-cured tobacco in bulk was started at Delhi in 1960 using small 
controlled chambers. Later this was expanded to comparing a bulk curing unit 
made by Alkon Industries, N. C. and a conventional oil-fired unit. This method 
of curing is being investigated to reduce labour costs while harvesting and 
preparing tobacco for market. Future investigations are to test a bulk curing 
kiln that will include improvements in construction, loading, and storage. If 
bulk curing is successful it should be possible to reduce the cost of handling 
tobacco by nearly half at the kiln and in the strip room. 


Soil Problems 


Several studies should be conducted involving soil research on flue-cured 
tobacco including crops that are most adaptable for rotation with flue-cured 
tobacco; an inventory of the tobacco soils with respect to the availability of the 
major, secondary and minor elements; determinations of the specific effect of 
all elements required for growth on the quality of leaf grown on all soils types 
used for tobacco over wide climatic conditions; and the effects of various soil 
physical variables on the quality of tobacco, such as the effect of deep cultivation 
versus no cultivation. Research is also required on methods to improve proce- 
dures for estimating the level of nitrogen which become available to the 

_ tobacco plant under various climatic conditions. 


Production of Suitable Seedlings 


A study is in progress at Delhi to produce strong healthy seedlings for im- 
proving the yield, quality and maturity of tobacco. Plants are being grown in 
cubicles of muck and planted into the field, thus retaining the maximum amount 
of the root growth and soil within the cubicle. This has been accomplished with 
normal seedlings as to yield, quality and maturity. If successful, this method 
could give an earlier maturing plant, more uniformity among plants, better 
texture and earlier maturity. In addition, this method lends itself to improve- 
ments in mechanization at transplanting time. 


Harvesting Machinery 


Production of fiue-cured tobacco is too costly in Canada to compete on 
the world markets except on quality basis. Harvesting methods are about the 
same as those originally introduced in the early 30’s on most farms in Ontario. 
Some small machine shops throughout the tobacco growing areas have been 
working on new methods to aid priming but as yet only a few of these machines 
have been adopted by growers. Engineers at North Carolina State College have 
been conducting investigations on harvesters with some degree of success but 
still considerable work must be conducted before a suitable machine is devel- 
oped. 


Plant Environmental Studies 


A systemic study of the growth characteristics of the tobacco plant should 
be carried out to provide basic knowledge for research in various fields on im- 
provement of yield and quality of flue-cured tobacco. This work would have 
to be conducted in environmental controlled rooms. If facilities were available, 
chemical constituents and physical, chemical and physiological properties of 
plants from the seedling stage to maturity would be determined. In connection 
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with leaf maturity, extensive chemical analysis could be conducted in an at- 
tempt to isolate and identify the chemical agents that are associated with 
flavor and aroma. This is a broad, complex and difficult field, but it is believed 


that the results from this work would lead to a basic understanding on growth a 


of tobacco and how environmental conditions affect yield and quality. 


Future Nematode Studies 


Although nematodes are not an immediate threat to the production. of . 


flue-cured tobacco in Ontario there are indications that the root lesion nematode 
Pratylenchus penetrans is more widespread than 10 years ago. From 1 to 2 
million pounds of tobacco annually are lost due to nematodes, with greater 
damage to some farms than others. 


There are four areas where future research is required, namely chemical 
control, rotations, resistance and ecology. Present nematicides are fairly satis- 
factory, but expensive and sometimes phytotoxic. New materials, submitted for 
registration as nematicides for this crop should be tested for effectiveness in 
this region as well as effects on the quality. There is no doubt that the nematode 
does build up on the roots of rye. It is likely that other crops could be found 
that would be suitable in the rotation and would not allow the populations of 
the nematode to increase. New lines of tobacco should be tested for tolerance 
to the root lesion nematode. This would be the most permanent solution to 
the nematode problem. This is a very important area for future work in the 


ecology of the nematode Pratylenchus penetrans in tobacco. Very little is known 4 
about this nematode in tobacco soils. The effects of winter and summer tem- — 


peratures, soil moisture, soil type, cropping practices, and cultural practices 
on the population of vie nematode should be studied. At present there is no 
way of predicting population shifts from year to year and it cannot be ex- 
plained why severity of the problem differs so widely in the same field betwen 
two crops of tobacco. As more information is obtained on the ecology of this 


nematode, it may be possible that one could predict disease severity with some 
accuracy. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 18, 1964. 


at 9.40 o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), 
Beer, Brown, Cadieu, Cardiff, Choquette, Danforth, Dionne, Doucett, Drouin, 
“mard, Forest, Gendron, Groos, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Howe (Wellington- 
Huron), Lamb, Matte, Moore, Mullally, Noble, Olson, Peters, Pigeon, Rapp, 
Roxburgh, Tardif, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan— (31). 

Witnesses: From The Ontario Flue-cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing 
Board: Messrs. P. G. Newell, G. A. Demeyere, John Sprau and Mr. C. N. Heath, 
Secretary of the Board. From the Department of Agriculture: Dr. Norman A. 
ViacRae, Research Coordinator (Tobacco). 


_ At the request of Dr. MacRae, the Chairman read a correction to Evidence 
"No. 2 of June 11, 1964, as follows: 


: At the middle of page 42 in answer to a question by Mr. Horner (Acadia), 
Dr. MacRae said: “That amount would represent approximately 15 to 20 per- 
‘cent of cigar tobacco consumed in Canada”. 


_. This should read “30 percent”. 
a The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Mr. Newell read his brief on 
behalf of the Board. 


44 


The Committee proceeded to the examination of the witnesses. 
Mr. Pigeon moved, seconded by Mr. Roxburgh, 


q That it is urgent that the Minister of Agriculture give immediate con- 
sideration to the recommendations made by The Ontario Flue-cured Tobacco 
Growers’ Marketing Board. 


_ The Chairman ruled that all witnesses should be heard and the evidence 
studied by the Committee before any recommendations be made to Parliament. 
es . 

_. It was agreed that the said motion stand until the Committee considers 
its Report. 


The questioning of the witnesses being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
the witnesses for their brief dealing exclusively with Flue-cured Tobacco. 


At 12.05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to 9.30 a.m. Thursday, 
June 25, 1964. 


q D. E. Levesque, 


i. 


q Clerk of the Committee. 


mh! 
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The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY June 18, 1964 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. We have a quorum and we can get underway 
quickly this morning. | 

Before we proceed with the introduction of the witnesses, there is a 
correction to be made in the proceedings of last week’s hearing and I merely 
want to do this so it will be on the record. On page 42, Mr. Horner (Acadia) 
asked the question: ‘“‘What percentage of the Canadian consumption of cigar 
tobacco would that amount represent?’? Dr. MacRae answered: “That amount 


would represent approximately 15 to 20 per cent of cigar tobacco consumed in 


Canada.” Dr. MacRae advises that the correct answer should be 30 per cent 
instead of 15 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. HorneER (Acadia): That is imported tobacco? 

The CHAIRMAN: You can read that in the context of the questioning. 

We are pleased to have representatives this morning from the Ontario 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board. I want to introduce them. At 
the end of the table, Mr. John Spray, the vice chairman of the board; Mr. 
George Demeyere, the immediate past president of the board; Mr. Charles 


Heath, who is secretary of the board and, on my immediate right, Mr. Peter 


Newell M.C., B.S.A. who will present the brief to the committee this morning. 
I want to just say a word about Mr. Newell because I personally am parti- 
cularly pleased that he is here because he is a tobacco farmer from my riding. 
He is a graduate from the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph in 1935, 


| specializing in botany. From 1935 to 1939, he was engaged in doctorate studies 


at the University of Toronto, majoring in plant pathology, while doing research 


work in tobacco diseases. He discontinued his university and research work 
during the war serving with the Canadian Army and in the fall of 1945 he 
moved to the Port Hope district where he has, since that time, been actively 
engaged in tobacco farming. 

Mr. Newell, on behalf of the board, will present the brief this morning. 


I have had an opportunity of reading through it and I think it is a particularly 
- fine brief. It is not very long and if the committee agrees, I would like to suggest 
that Mr. Newell read it through with us and then we can proceed with the 
- questioning. Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 
Mr. Newell, please. 


Mr. P. G. Newell (Director, Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board): Mr. 


’ Chairman, gentlemen: 


A Brief showing the necessity for increased facilities, personnel, and 


operational expenditures for intensified research on Flue-Cured Tobacco. 


“The basic goal of all agricultural policies should be to improve the position 


of the Canadian farmer in the national economy—and to promote efficiency 


_ 


eT a 


of production”. This is a statement made recently in the House of Commons by 
the Honourable Minister of Agriculture with which we all agree. The most 
important way to promote efficiency of production is through increased and 


intensified agricultural research. The technology of farming is changing rapidly 
throughout the world. The success of agricultural efforts within any country 


63 
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depends largely on concentrated and co-ordinated research programmes in | 
the field of not only of production but of marketing, processing and engineering. 
The quality of the present agricultural research in Canada is excellent. How- | 
ever, it is apparent that Canada is not keeping apace with the other countries : 
of the world. Dr. J. A. Anderson, Director General of Research for the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture made a statement before this Committee. He said—“that . 
we are possibly doing something in the order of less than one-twentieth of the | 
work in this country than is done in the United States. We simply do not have | 
the resources in Canada to tackle all the problems which face the farmers in | 
this country”. This a truthful but amazing statement. If the current trend | 
persists that the farmer is not to have the benefits of agricultural supports and | 
subsidies, then it is vital that resources be made available so that Canadian | 
agriculture can be stimulated and advanced by a research programme at least | 


the equivalent of most other countries. 

Our three main competitors for the world export market of flue-cured 
tobacco—the United States, Rhodesia and India have made a rapid expansion 
of research endeavour in recent years for the primary purpose of improving 
their production and quality. Rhodesia now has a professional research staff 
of more than thirty. North Carolina has more than tripled the number of its 


research personnel in recent years. India has significantly increased its tobacco 
research establishments. 


Flue-cured tobacco comprises 93 per cent of all tobacco grown in Canada, 
yet only some six scientists are doing full-time research on this crop with an 
annual budget of one hundred and eighty thousand dollars. Flue-cured tobacco 
has reached an annual market value of a hundred million dollars. Taxes on 


tobacco in 1963 provided the Federal Government with four hundred and — 
twenty million dollars or 7 per cent of the Federal budgetary revenue. The — 
annual cost of tobacco research to the Canadian Government is estimated to — 


be about three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, not one percent of 


the Federal Government’s take in taxes. No apology is made to the critics who 


say “if you didn’t grow tobacco we would import it”. Tobacco is an important 


source of Federal revenue no matter who pays the tax. Let it be remembered — 
that ten thousand agricultural workers are employed full time in tobacco grow- — 
Ing with an additional forty thousand workers being added for seasonal employ- — 
ment on the farms. Approximately ten thousand people are employed by the 


Canadian tobacco companies in processing and manufacturing tobacco products. 
Also there are ninety thousand retailers; twelve hundred wholesalers and dis- 
tributors and thousands employed in trucking, shipping, advertising, and pro- 


ducing packaging materials for the trade. All these Canadians are dependent 


in whole or in part on tobacco for their livelihood. 


Why is an immediate expansion of flue-cured tobacco research so vital to f 
the tobacco farmer? Because with today’s turn of events, adaption, modifications — 


and improvements may have to be made in the cigarette to counteract or comply — 
with the new demands of the smoker and of the Government. Most people are © 
continuing to smoke irrespective of statistical surveys mainly because they enjoy — 
smoking and it is a way of relieving nervous tension and reducing the anxiety © 


complex. However, there is a public responsibility to determine if there is an 


unknown compound present in tobacco harmful to health and if present, how ; 
may it be eliminated? .. . Essentially the answer is additional research from the © 


seed to the smoke. 
Cultural practices used by the farmer such as fertilization, choice of varie- 


ties, irrigation, cultivation, suckering and curing greatly affect the chemical and — 
physical properties, the flavour and aroma of the leaf. Intensive research is now — 
necessary to keep the farmer abreast of the present ever-changing require- — 
ments of the consumer and the domestic and foreign cigarette manufacturers. — 
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a le export of Canadian flue-cured tobacco can be helped by research today 
more than ever before. Tobacco export buyers at this time want to know of the 
B hemical and physical factors such as nicotine content, nornicotine, total sugars, 
q total nitrogen and moisture holding capacity. The relation of total sugars to 
' nicotine determines whether the smoke will be good, harsh or insipid. Just 
a three weeks ago the Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative at Kingsville, Ontario sent 
- some fifty samples to the Experimental Farm at Delhi for analysis so that they 
could comply with a request from an export buyer. At the moment buyers ge- 
' nerally require a leaf with about 2 per cent nicotine and 18 to 20 per cent 
sugar content. 
4 Never has a flue tobacco plant breeding programme been as urgent as it is 
_ today. Strains and varieties which cover a wide range of variation within the 
- required chemical and visual characteristics of the leaf should be on hand for 
| - distribution if required by a changed consumer demand. These same strains must 
| also be resistant to the disease complex prevalent in Canada. Breeding must be 
_ continued to improve the flavour and aroma of Canadian flue tobacco. A detailed 
study by bio-chemists of the volatile oils in the cured leaf is urgent and why the 
- flavour and aroma improves with aging. The content of the cigarette must be 
ined closely. The domestic industry has increased the usage of stem 
material. They have developed ‘reconstituted’ or ‘homogenized’ sheet tobacco 


manufacturing process. Chemical tests should be made to determine the adapt- 
- ability of stem material. Thorough studies must be made respecting the quality 
of tobacco as a raw material, also the effect of aging on both leaf and stem. The 
-bio-chemical studies should be concerned with the smoking and other qualities 
_ of the leaf, Factors which may have to change rapidly depending on the con- 
_ sumer smoking desires and the need to meet certain trends in smoking habits. 
Flue-cured tobacco is the only farm product where the farmer not only 
_ grows his crop but where he partially processes the crop through flue-curing. 
' This heat process reduces enzymatic fermentation. This is said to produce a more 
q acid smoke than cigar or pipe tobacco. Now with the stress being placed on 
q he las analysis, the importance of this forced enzymatic fermentation curing 
- process is much greater. The whole process of flue-curing tobacco may have to 
a be carefully re-investigated by both applied and basic research scientists. Lower 
q and slower temperature curing may be necessary. Because of our rigorous 
- Canadian climate, farmers encounter greater crop growth problems than in other 
- countries. Earliness and crop maturity are important problems facing the 
farmer. Further growth studies are essential such as: 1. Uptake of phosphorus 
q by the tobacco plant; a growth phenomena significantly affected by low soil 
_ temperatures in the spring resulting in delayed maturity. 2. The production of 
_ healthy early plants free from injury from low temperature, pathogenic organ- 
- ism such as the black root rot fungas. 3. Potash assimilation and its effect on 
P the synthesis of sugar and starch in the leaf. 
me As with other farm crops the development of resistance to insecticides is a 
a major problem in tobacco growing today. Theoretically the agricultural scientist 
q should be ten years ahead of the farmer by anticipating problems that may arise 
_ and to have prepared the basic information needed to produce the practical 
a. answer. This is not happening. In 1964 flue-cured tobacco growers have had 
_ to revert to a system of killing insects by digestive action through the use of 
_ poison baits, a method in common practice fifteen years ago. Because of the use 
_ of the recommended insecticides during the last eight years, accelerated popula- 
tions of resistant cut-worms, root maggots and wire worms are ravaging the 
_ erops today. 
_ +Foday, gentlemen, in some areas that word “ravaging” is by no means 
_ exaggerated. 


utilizing stem material and all the fine particles of tobacco produced in the 
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| Developement of cyclodiene resistance in the sand hill cutworm in about. : 
five years and in the dark-sided cutworm in about eight years is unusually 


rapid. It is in the realm of possibility that resistance to DDT which is being 


used in poison baits today may develop in an even shorter period of time. — 
There is a danger of the day coming when no suitable new insecticide may 


be available. The effectiveness of microbial insecticides and insect parasites 
must be investigated. Root maggots have attacked flue tobacco in an increasing 
number from 1958 to 1961. Soil treatments applied for the control of cutworms 


have developed resistant strains of root maggots. Only one insecticide, diazinon, | 


is known today which will effectively protect tobacco from root maggot attack. 
The only other solution is for the farmers to plant late in the season and miss 
the infestation period of the insect. In 1962-63 the cranefly larvae attacked 
tobacco for the first time. No information is available on control and serious 


losses may be expected by the farmers while control measures are being ~ 


investigated. 


The production of flue-cured tobacco in Canada today is too costly. To 


be completely competitive, the flue-cured tobacco farmer must be shown 
how he can. reduce production costs. Wages constitute more than fifty percent 
of the cost of producing flue-cured tobacco in Ontario, a factor that should 
be considered when allotting funds for non technical help on a tobacco experi- 
mental farm. More than four hundred manhours are required to produce an 
acre of tobacco. An acre of wheat requires about eight manhours; all of it 
mechanical. It should be remembered that the manhours in tobacco are hard 
hand labour. There is the great need for technological research and advice 
on the mechanization of the tobacco crop. Harvesting methods have not 
changed appreciably in the last thirty years. Bulk curing, if perfected, would 
mean a great saving in the cost of harvesting. 3 

Control of sucker growth is one of the most important problems faced 
by the tobacco farmer. Labour for hand suckering is expensive and hard to 


obtain. Neglects in suckering produces a pale, slick, light-bodied leaf not 


wanted by the trade. A chemical, maleic hydrazide, has been used with great 
success in the United States and Canada to inhibit sucker growth, however, 
because of systemic absorption the down grading of certain chemical proper- 
ties, important to the flavour and smoking qualities and the reduction in 
filling capacity of the cigarette by treated tobacco, the use of this chemical 
has been discouraged in Ontario. Sucker control by means of satisfactory 
growth inhibitors is a field where increased immediate research is urgent. 


Air pollution affects the growing of tobacco. The tobacco plant has a 
very sensitive leaf; it is extremely susceptible to the environmental complex. 
Since 1955 tobacco farmers, more particularly those who produce their crops 
in close proximity to the north shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario, have 


suffered multi-million dollar losses owing to a leaf disorder commonly known > 


as “weather-fleck”. A crash research programme was instituted by a group of 
scientists from the Plant Research Institute, Ottawa, the Occupational Health 
Division, Department of Health and Welfare, the Ontario Department of 
Health, the Ontario Research Foundation, the Meteorogical Branch, Depart- 
ment of Transport, the Experimental Farm at Delhi and the Research Station 
at Harrow, Ontario. This team of scientists after about two year’s work, when 
they concluded their investigations, revealed that ozone was the primary 
cause of weather fleck, aided by suitable weather conditions, prevailing 
breezes and the critical stages of leaf maturity. The wind carries air pollutants 
from densely populated areas in the northern United States, from the heavy 
industrial areas along the south shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and from 
our own ‘Golden Horseshoe’ industrial belts to the tobacco growing area. It is 
considered that air borne oxidants and hydrocarbons in the sunshine catalyze 
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: ozone formation. When these air pollutants can damage the tobacco to the 


extent of a thirty-million pound loss since 1955, we wonder rather apprehen- 


_ sively if it is not possible that the same oxidants and hydrocarbons distributed 
by factories, trains, trucks, cars and buses might not cause damage to humans 
living in the urban areas. Research during the war proved that pilots were 
affected by ozone at high altitudes. In an attempt to purify the air of this con- 
tinent we would welcome joint action by the Governments of North America. 
We suggest it might provide a tangible and far reaching method of improving 
the nation’s health and at the same time furnish a control measure for the 
weather fleck disease of tobacco. 

The whole tobacco industry is seriously concerned by the appearance 
of grey tobacco in Ontario during the past few years. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some samples here. This is a sample of grey 
tobacco (showing). This is a sample of some of the finest cigarette tobacco 
in the world, produced in Ontario. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think maybe the members of the committee would. 
_ like to see these. The grey tobacco is tagged; the good tobacco is not. Thank 
- you, Mr. Newell. 

Mr. NEWELL: I continue. The grey leaf of flue-cured tobacco is a physio- 
_ logical disorder thought to be caused by improper nutritional and growing 
_ conditions. This physiological disease has caused considerable economic loss on 
_ many individual farms throughout Ontario. Eight years ago the incidence of 
_ grey tobacco was known on three farms in the Durham-Northumberland area, 
however, during the 1962 season grey tobacco occurred on some forty farms 
and in 1963 it appeared on farms scattered throughout the whole southwestern 
Ontario tobacco belt. Owing to the increase in the prevalence of grey tobacco, 
4 the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board were forced to 


Bi create eleven ‘‘K”’ grades in which this type of tobacco was, in 1963, specifically 


_ placed at a price disadvantage of some twelve and a half cents a pound. An- 

_ other very serious aspect of this condition is that export buying companies 

cannot find a place for grey tobacco in their trade and steer strictly away 

from it, and also from any other tobacco that has any suggestion of being 

paled, washed out or grey. Additional, immediate experimental research on 

_ this tobacco disorder is vital and should be undertaken in the immediate area 
_ it occurs, owing to a marked difference in the environmental complex. 


Tobacco plant disease research in recent years has been confined, and the 
word confined is used here literally, to root rot investigation. A more active 
pathological research programme was being carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment twenty-five years ago than is the case today. The disease work that is 
in progress is being conducted by research men hundreds of miles away from 
the main flue-cured belt. Not one scientist today is working full time on tobacco 
disease investigations. Black root rot is becoming increasingly prevalent. 
» Tobacco attacked by root rots in the early growing season does not mature 
_ properly in the fall. Farmers cannot afford the consequent loss of quality and 
' yield. Great advances are being made in the area of field soil fumigation to 
control plant disease organisms and nematodes. Funds will have to be made 
available to keep Canada abreast of these advances in soil microbiology. 
Pathological research should not be confined to root investigations, it should 
be expanded to cover leaf spots, stem rots and virus disorders. Flue tobacco 


_ farmers are being forced to diversify the crops being grown on their tobacco 


land. Undoubtedly in the future, this will cause a complication of the diseases 
attacking tobacco. A Co cunaneadarion was made by the pathologists for the 
tobacco farmers to use a mercuric soil drench in their seed beds in 1964 to con- 
trol the damping-off disease. This has not proved altogether satisfactory and 
surely more research should be done on the amount of mercuric absorption by 
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the leaf. It is essential that plant pathologists conduct plant disease surveys — 
throughout the tobacco growing areas in Canada so that everyone may be — 
acquainted with the actual plant disease situation. é : 
The use of hybrid seed has been particularly profitable to many farmers. | 
Hybrid corn seed is an excellent example. The use of such seeds is now being — 
used in burley, dark and cigar wrapper types of tobacco. Plant breeding re- | 
search must be extended to produce such seed for the flue-cured tobacco farmer. 
To reduce hand labour in tobacco growing, such as hoeing and hoe cultivating, | 
more extensive use will have to be made of herbicides. It appears that because 
of lack of Government personnel to test various herbicides Canada is here 
again lagging behind research advances in England and the United States. 
Several companies are interested in promoting herbicides but are held back 
by lack of testing facilities in Canada. Market research studies and the cost 
of production studies should be conducted by agricultural economists. It 
appears that this is a field of endeavour that should be stressed more in all 
Canadian agriculture. ; 
May The Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board respect- 
fully repeat a statement from the report of The Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Industry Inquiry Committee released in February 1964 after one year’s in- 
tensive study, quote “Despite the excellent quality of the present Government 
Tobacco Research program the Committee concludes that it still is inadequate 
to serve fully the present needs of the flue-cured industry or to provide for 7 
its expansion. Additional funds and professional assistance are required to — 
expand and develop research in almost every -aspect of flue-cured tobacco ~ 
production’. — | 
Owing to the urgency of the situation both for the present for the future, 
it is evident to the Growers’ Board that the existing buildings and experi- 
mental facilities at the Delhi Tobacco Experimental Station should be at least 
twice what they are today. Also that a research staff, including entomologists, 
pathologists and bio-chemists should be added to the Delhi staff along with 
sufficient technical staff. This might involve an outlay of some six hundred y 
thousand dollars on new buildings and new experimental facilities; and also — 
an annual budget of some three hundred and fifty thousand dollars instead 4 
of the present one hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 
An annual amount of only twenty-four million dollars is allotted Federally — 
to all agricultural research across Canada, however, forty million is spent — 
on a butter subsidy. Flue-cured tobacco has never cost the Canadian taxpayer 
one dollar in supports or subsidies. Now the tobacco is supposed to be under 
some sort of a cloud and there is a sense of public responsibility, surely this 
is the time to make funds available for increased tobacco research. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I know all the members want to compliment — 
you on that very excellent brief and I know the members will have some 
question arising out of the brief or their own concern about tobacco research. q 

Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, I certainly would like to congratulate 4 
these gentlemen on this brief that they have here this morning. They certainly — 
have covered the field completely. But I was amazed by the amount of money _ 
that is concerned in the tobacco industry. I think the figure given was around — 
$100 million. Now this, as I understand it, is the value of the tobacco marketed. 
Is that the figure, $100 million, approximately? 

Mr. NEWELL: Over the past years. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. This is money that is received by the producers for q 
their tobacco at the tobacco auction? . 


Mr. NEWELL: That is correct. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Thank you. Now, why I asked that question is because 
of the fact that we have had evidence that in Rhodesia and in other countries, 
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_ the maximum amount of money that is provided for research facilities comes 
_ from the industry itself—the producers. Now, out of that $100 million that 
the producers receive, how much goes back for any kind of research investi- 
gation or experimentation on their own industry? 


Mr. NEWELL: I am very glad you asked that question and I will answer 


it this way: In 1962, the flue-cured farmers ran into marketing difficulties. We 


had a crop surplus. Each tobacco farmer had to pay to the board two cents a 
pound for every pound of tobacco he sold. This amounted to over $3 million. 
This we used to finance our own crop surplus and the tobacco farmer is 
probably going to lose it. Now, can you tell me of one other crop in Canada, 
butter or pork, that the farmers themselves put up the money to finance 
their own surplus? 


Mr. DANFORTH: Oh, yes. On the wheat, they do it every year. They take 
nine cents a bushel off. But what I am getting at is this: I realize that the 
farmers know of these problems, as this brief of yours illustrates, in no 
uncertain terms. I have been a tobacco producer myself. What I am asking 
is: Do the farmers contribute in any way towards experimental work as 
they do in Rhodesia and some of these other countries? 

Mr. NEWELL: Rhodesia, I believe, is the only country in which that 
happens. I appreciate your question, Mr. Danforth and I have to frankly 
admit that we in Canada are the same as they are in the United States—that 
we contribute very little, financially, to al and neither does any other 
farmer with other crops. 


Mr. DANFORTH: You do not contribute directly? 
Mr. NEWELL: No. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Do the factories in the industry contribute directly? I 
know that they do a lot of experimental work in the production end and 


blending. But do they contribute to the actual production problems of tobacco . 


in the experimental field? 


Mr. NEWELL: Yes. All tobacco companies are carrying on a great deal of 
research, more on the smoking qualities. But the Imperial Tobacco Company 
has financed—because of lack of government funds—they have assisted in 
financing at the Delhi experimental station. They have their own experimental 
farm close to Delhi and this year they are carrying on an experiment on 
shade-grown tobacco. They are importing seedlings from Connecticut to see 
if we can grow and improve some types of cigar tobacco. 

Mr. DANFORTH: But they are, I presume, the one major company that 
is engaged directly in this type of work, as far as the production of tobacco 
is concerned? 

Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Well then, would I be safe in saying that this would amount 
to less than $100,000 a year or less than $50,000 a year? Would I be safe in 
saying that their expenditure towards the experimenting in the production line 
would be less than $100,000 or less than $50,000 a year? 

Mr. NEWELL: I would think you would, yes. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I am trying to get the total spent in Canada on this sort of 
thing. 

Mr. NEWELL: On flue-cured tobacco $180,000. The total on all tobacco re- 
search is somewhere in the neighbourhood of $375,000. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Am I safe in assuming that as far as flue-cured tobacco, 
with this one experimental farm at Delhi, the major effort of this whole experi- 
mental farm is directed towards tobacco research? 
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Mr. NEWELL: Yes. This is 100 per cent a tobacco experimental station at q | 


Mr. DANFORTH: This is its major function? 
Mr. NEWELL: It is the only function. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Your estimate is that an expenditure of some $600,000 
would be needed to put it into a modern capacity to approach some of these 
problems? 


Mr. NEWELL: To have the necessary buildings and experimental facilities. 
As you know, it is very expensive to build hospitals, because of the type of 
equipment that has to go in them. Well, with research they have to have some 
expensive equipment. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Now supposing that we were able to provide these funds, 
have we any assurance that if these facilities were provided there is adequate 
personnel or staff to provide the necessary complement for the buildings and 
equipment, if provided? 


Mr. NEWELL: I would suggest that this is a program that cannot all happen 
overnight. I do appreciate that a research staff is difficult to obtain, but I 
cannot see why we cannot obtain it in Canada, even if we have to go to the 
United States and just do the reverse and get some of their experimental re- 
search people up here. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one further question 
along this line and then I will pass. I realize that the tobacco industry is a 
major industry. I also realize that the tobacco industry needs help and it has 
one of the more close-knit associations of any agricultural commodity. In other 
words, you have more control over your commodity than most major crops in 
Canada today; yet, you are far from your peak production capacity. Do you 
suppose that if the government, which has tremendous demands on it for money 
in every area—do you suppose the producers would ever be in a position to 


match dollar for dollar or a portion of the tremendous outlay necessary to — 4 


take care of the major problems of this crop? In other words, is it the feeling 
of the producers that the help must come entirely from the government or are 
they in a position to provide some help themselves and solicit some help from ~ 
the major production companies? In other words, you gentlemen are here 
this morning to point out the fact that tremendous sums of money are needed, 
and I think every man in the committee appreciates that, but my question is- 
this: Is it, in your thinking, that it must be a completely 100 per cent subsidy, 
as far as the government is concerned—if you do not like that word “‘subsidy”’, 
you can substitute another for it—or do you foresee that it will be a joint effort 
or strictly a government effort? 


Mr. NEWELL: At the moment, it will have to be strictly a government effort, 
for the simple reason that the tobacco farmer today, the farmer right back on 
the farm, is in a bad financial position. Many farmers are having difficulty 


even getting banks to finance them. This is partly because of lack of research. - 


We have run into a few cold seasons, probably, where, as I mentioned, there is 
the problem of phosphorus up-take and varieties and what not, and it is also 
being caused by extreme lack of market research. Now, you give us the funds 
right now, put us back in shape; then it is in the realm of possibility in a few 
years that we can help out because the tobacco growers have shown that they 
can. 


Mr. DANFORTH: The figure that sticks in my head is the fact that you 4 


have made a curtailment of maximum production of 55 per cent; is that correct? 


Mr. NEWELL: That is correct, in acreage. 
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Mr. DANFORTH: Then in your answer to me, I would assume that if you 
could be placed in a position where you had a 25 per cent increase in maximum 
production, it would put the financial structure of the tobacco growers in a far 
different light? | 

Mr. NEWELL: Most definitely. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Thank you, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Mr. Pigeon. 

Mr. PIGEON: I must say that this is an excellent brief. I think you have 
covered all the problems which you face and in view of the fact that your 
industry means many millions of dollars in taxes for the provincial and 
federal governments, I think it is very important for government to take 
steps and at the end of this meeting, I have in mind to place a motion to ask 
the government to take immediate action and to increase the money for 
research in your interests. Now, I think this is an excellent brief and all of 
us will agree and you will have the support of all members of this committee. 
Now, I have two questions to ask you. What is the total production of 
tobacco? What was the total production of tobacco last year, in millions of 
pounds? 

Mr. HratH: Approximately 180 million. pounds; probably 300,000 or 
400,000 pounds under that. 

Mr. PIGEON: How many thousands of pounds were unsold last year? 

Mr. C. N. HEATH (Secretary, The Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing 
Board): Half a million. I am talking about the 1963 crop. 

Mr. PIGEON: Do you think if you increase the quality of tobacco by 
research that means you increase, automatically, the consumption of tobacco? 
Mr. NEWELL: It will certainly increase our ability to export tobacco. 

Mr. PIGEON: To export tobacco? 

Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 

Mr. PIGEON: Do you think with our prices we can face competition with 
Rhodesia and other countries? 

Mr. NEWELL: In some of the types of tobacco we produce. There are 
many grades in tobacco. 

Mr. PIGEON: Yes, I know. 


Mr. NEWELL: And we can produce some grades that Rhodesia cannot 
produce, that the British market particularly want. 


Mr. PicEoN: You mean low grades? Do you have a good market for B2? 
Mr. NEWELL: BL2 or BL3 or BF4. 


Mr. PicEON: Do you think it is the responsibility of government to spend 
money to ask the Canadian people to stop smoking? Do you think that is a 
responsibility of the federal government or private enterprise? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pigeon, I appreciate that this is an interesting ques- 
tion; however, I think I should protect the witness. I do not think we should 
ask him to get into this field. He can only express an opinion. 


Mr. PIGEON: Yes. I should like to ask you another question, sir. Have 
you a problem with labour? 

Mr. NEWELL: Yes, we do have labour problems. And even this year, with 
a smaller crop, it looks as though we are going to run into some difficulties. 
However, I would like to congratulate your Department of Labour. They have 
given us great cooperation through the years. They are sponsoring a move- 
ment.of people from the maritimes to come down into the tobacco belts and 
we find that most of the maritime help and the help we rely on every year 
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that comes from Quebec, which is most essential to us—is very satisfactory. a 
The Department of Labour assist in the movement and it is a great help to us. 


Mr. Picton: To help you with the labour, do you think that it would be > 4 : 


good for the government to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, because 
we in Quebec are faced with this problem? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are getting off the matter of research. I do 
not want to be confining, but I think, again, that you are asking the witness a 
question which has to do with his personal opinion on a matter of government 
policy that has no bearing on research. 


Mr. PIGEON: Yes, but research is a matter of government policy too. These 
gentlemen are here and I think it is very important to cover all of their prob- 
lems. I know they face a problem with labour and if they ask or recommend 
that we request the government to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
if we can help them in this way, I think it is good. 


Mr. OLSON: On the point that has been raised, surely the whole premise 
upon which the brief has been presented to us is based on the contention that 
the tobacco farmers are in financial difficulty and the arguments have been put 
forward in this brief that some of the reasons for this is because of lack of 
research. Surely, it must be within the ambit of this committee to try to find 
out if there are other problems that are also causing the tobacco farmers some 
financial difficulty at this time. 


Mr. Pickon: Do you think it would help you to have labour facilities if 
the Unemployment Insurance Act is amended to permit the labour to have 
unemployment insurance because we have this problem in Quebec? 


Mr. NEWELL: I understand your question, Mr. Pigeon, and it is a good 
question. I will gladly give you a written answer later, after I have had time 
to consider it a little more. 


Mr. Pigeon: Thank you. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I have a supplementary question to Mr. Pigeon’s question. 
Do you experience difficulty in obtaining labour? Is there always a scarcity of 
labour? Is this the reason for the extremely high wage rate per hour that you 
have to pay in the harvesting of tobacco and in the production of it? 


Mr. NEWELL: No; it is not the whole reason. 

Mr. DANFORTH: What is the reason for the high wage rate as compared 
to other fields of agriculture? 

Mr. NEWELL: Because priming tobacco and suckering tobacco is the hardest 
hand labour that you will find in agriculture in Canada, I believe. Priming sand 
leaves is worse than picking tomatoes by hand. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Well, anybody that has picked tomatoes, or some of these 
other things, would give you an argument on that and there are some of us 
here who have spent days and years suckering tobacco, so we are aware of 
this. But it seems to me that the wage rate in tobacco is, and I think you will 
agree, higher than in other fields of agriculture. I know that priming tobacco 
is a specialized type of work and everyone cannot do it. But there are other 
things, like tieing and hanging and other fields in it, that do not require the 
same specific labour? oN 

Mr. NEWELL: No. But, as you see, during the growing season we do not 
need as many people. Then suddenly at harvest you need somewhere between 
15 and 20 extra people to come in on your farm and harvest your crop quickly 
before the frost comes and you have got to pay a premium. : 

Mr. DANFORTH: Then there is a scarcity of labour available. In other 
words, if you do not get a tremendous insurge of labour at a particular time, 
you would be in difficulty? | 
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Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Then we are safe in assuming that the high wage rate is 
_ because of this very factor? 


a Mr. NEWELL: Not necessarily. As I said before, you pay a man for the 
_ hard work he does. 


i A Mr. PIGEON: May I continue? I know the growers insure their crops with 
” private companies. Do you think it would be less if your growers shared their 
4 agreement with provincial and federal governments to insure their crops? 

4 Mr. NEWELL: I think that is a great probability, that it would be cheaper 
» than. 

Mr. Pigeon: Did you present a brief or something to the federal govern- 
- ment to try to have an agreement in this field? 

Mr. NEWELL: We have so many other difficulties at the moment to get 
cleared up first that that one will have to be one that comes later. 


Mr. PIGEON: I have one last question. In your brief, you mention research, 
and so on, and more Ph.D.’s and masters degrees and you make a comparison 
with other countries. If our government increased the total money for research, 
_ do you think at the same time it would be good to have a bachelor’s degree in 
_ agricultural science and to have a master’s degree and a Ph.D.—to increase 
: their salaries? Do you think that would help? 


Mr. NEWELL: To increase the salaries of the present research people? 
Mr. PIGEON: Yes. 


Mr. NEWELL: It might, to some extent. But in previous evidence to your 
4 committee, I believe it was said that we have not lost any. 

4 Mr. PicEOoN: Thank you. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Whelan? 

‘ | Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to also add my voice 
_ of congratulations to the board for this brief. And I would think from the first 
statement in this brief and also your action of condoning what the Minister of 
_ Agriculture said, that if you go on further to what the Minister of Agriculture 
_ has said on research, you will find that he and the Department are all of the 
_ definite opinion that more research is needed in Canada for all agriculture 
and I feel quite sure that tobacco will enjoy some benefit as far as research 
in Canada is concerned, because he emphasized this when the estimates on 
4 agriculture came up in the house. Perhaps you read that speech in Hansard. 
_ That is where he said that research, so far as he was concerned, was one of the 
most important things in agriculture and we should concentrate our efforts on 
that. . 

1 _ One of the things I noticed in here confused me. For some time, we never 
_ used stems from tobacco in the actual process of making tobacco into cigarettes. 
_ Now, you are using stems. How long have stems been used in the production 
of cigarettes? 

} 


Mr. NEWELL: Well, it was about, I think, six years ago that the process of 
- using some stem material in cigarettes and cigars was started. Two or three 
r years ago, I believe the percentage was about 4% per cent. Today it is higher. 
P Mr. WHELAN: You have some doubts then, according to this. You say: 
_ “They have developed ‘reconstituted’ or ‘homogenized’ sheet tobacco utilizing 
q stem material and all the fine particles of tobacco produced in the manufacturing 
] process. Chemical tests should be made to determine the adaptability of stem 
material.” Then you have some doubts of the stem material? 


Mr. NEWELL: Yes, naturally, because no research has been done on it as 
far as published research is concerned. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order, please, so we can hear the answer. 


Mr. WHELAN: You talk about developments in hybrid corn. Do you feel 
there is a field here for tobacco? 


Mr. NEWELL: Most definitely. 

Mr. WHELAN: Definitely? 

Mr. NEWELL: And in burley it is coming along very well. 

Mr. WHELAN: One of the things I remember reading—and I see some of 


the things in your brief here in what you would call the Appendix A that has - 


been added to the one you presented before on “‘arsenic in cigarettes linked to 
cancer?’? And “arsenic not smoke may cause cancer’. I remember reading an 
article in the Reader’s Digest on mineral contents in soil having to do with 
the various so-called damaging products that are in tobacco. I would like 
your opinion on this. We have other: people in agricultural production, fruit 
growers and that sort of thing, and they have been demanding leaf testing equip- 
ment to trace elements. Is this what you mean also in your expansion program 
for facilities so that you can go so far as to detect the trace element that the 
plant absorbs from the soil? 

Mr. NEWELL: That is one phase that should be investigated. And, just sort 
of going along with your question there, Mr. Whelan, we, as tobacco growers, 
yes, are asking for money in increased research to benefit the flue-cured 
industry; but, at the same time, there is a public responsibility for the govern- 
ment to know what is in the tobacco leaf. 

Mr. WHELAN: This is my opinion also. I heartily agree with you on that 
but I feel that this equipment that could be used for leaf testing for trace ele- 
ments in tobacco could be utilized in a lot of other agricultural products as 
well, practically every one we grow. And I am 100 per cent in favour of this 
type of equipment, this type of promotion for research facilities in Canada. 
Now, one of the things that was brought up here was the wages in the tobacco 
field. Would you mind telling me what the wages are that are paid today for 
suckering tobacco? 


Mr. NEWELL: It is quite often done by the acre and suckering is something 
that has to be done previous and during harvest. You have a number of people 
employed in the harvest and, so, sometimes suckering is quite costly. The cost 
of suckering tobacco will vary from $20 to $60 an acre. 


Mr. WHELAN: And what would a man earn a day who was St 
tobacco? 


Mr. NEWELL: Probably $15 a day. 


Mr. WHELAN: Well, then his wage is not out of line at all with tomato 
picking and blocking sugar beets. Those people can make $25 a day? 


Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 


Mr. WHELAN: I know that they can make that, certainly in blocking sugar 
beets and I know that I have paid that much or more for tomato picking. So it 
is in line? 

Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Sir, I wish to congratulate you on this very wonderful 
brief. It is very interesting. Now, if you please, I would like to ask my questions 
in French. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE (interpretation): I see in your memorandum that there 
are at the present time six scientists who are engaged full time in the field of 
research. Is this restricted number due to the fact that it is impossible to find 
people who are sufficiently competent in the field of research? Is it due to the 
fact that government help is insufficient? 


a 


4 
4 
4 
k 
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Br cscible to fe FEAT IS to do Pecevent that there are people EAStatle that 
ean be brought into tobacco research. And, most definitely, to answer the sec- 
ond part of your question, the reason we five only six people doing research 
_ in this industry is because of lack of funds. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE (interpretation): In other words, with government assist- 
‘ance which was much greater you would be able to train personnel that would 
_ be competent and a larger number of scientists. Some time ago, the provincial 
minister of agriculture of Quebec told me that in applying the ARDA program 
that he was ready to cooperate 100 per cent, but that at the present time he 
could not find people who were sufficiently competent—he did not have enough 
_ people who were trained in agriculture and had their Ph.D.’s, who.would be 
able to bring the ARDA program into effect. That is why I put the question. 


Mr. Chairman, there is no recording, no translation coming through the 
earphones. 


7 The CHAIRMAN: One moment, Mr. Choquette until we have this fixed. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE (interpretation): Mr. Chairman, without any animosity 
_ towards anyone, I would point out to our technicians that each time we ask for 
French questions, some technical difficulty arises. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct another question to the witness. You 
; are aware of the famous ARDA program. I had put the question at the time 


of the last session when another witness appeared and I asked him whether 

there was a possibility of integrating a research program on tobacco in the ~ 

_ARDA program which is, as you know, directed to orienting agriculture, to 

Be ccisting agriculture where agriculture is not giving the economic yield which 

i should. Could you integrate the tobacco research program with the ARDA 
: Be eosram? 


. _ Mr. NEWELL: I agree with you, sir, that there is a good possibility of some 
, co-ordination. 


. Mr. CHOQUETTE (interpretation): I am very glad of your reply. I am glad 
4 that you see a possibility of harmonizing the two programs, bringing them 
together. I even intended to propose a resolution in that sense in view of its 
: being adopted by the committee, because you are the second witness to confirm 


the possibility of co-ordination between the tobacco research program and the 
{ ARDA program. 


Now, I refer to page four of your memorandum in which you emphasize 
_ the bio-chemical analysis of the production. Has there been considerable pro- 
_ gress, over the past 25 years, in regard to the improvement of tobacco? 


Mr. NEWELL: As far as Canadian biochemical research is concerned, I would 
_ Say no great progress. 


‘a 
ak 


Bs Mr, CHOQUETTE: Has there been progress in any terms in the quality of 
_ tobacco which was smoked 25 years ago? Was it just about the same quality 
_as the quality of the tobacco which smokers enjoy today? 

a Mr. NEWELL: No, sir. There have been great improvements in cultural 
a practices, in varieties, in fertilization, in irrigation, so that the actual quality 
of the tobacco has been greatly denonowed: But possibly I confused your question 
when you said had there been great advances in biochemical research. There 
_ has been in other research, but I do not think particularly in bio-chemical 
_ research because it has not been emphasized. 

2 Mr. CHOQUETTE: Now, if, as you state on page four of your memorandum 
_ we should go further into chemical analysis, is this recommendation made with 
a view. to ensuring that tobacco which is smoked be not prejudicial to health? 
Can I make my question more definite and precise: Are you insisting so much 
e  20021—2 
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on research in the field of tobacco and emphasizing bo: cnendent studies for the 4 
- purpose of making sure that smokers will not be harmed by smoking tobacco? — 
Can we say today that the quality of tobacco is such that a smoker smoking all — 
his life is going to endanger his health? Is the quality of tobacco. such that am 
smoker smoking today is going to endanger his health? a 


Mr. NEWELL: It is only natural that we are going to try to please and ~ 
satisfy the people that are using our product. We want to produce the best ~ 
product of its kind in the world. All other countries are concentrating, because 
we are supposed to be under some sort of a cloud, on this type of research, — 
so we have to do it too. ; q 

y 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: I would like to reassure you that I cannot be an ‘advocates = 
of the crown here, an advocate bringing charges. I merely want to clarify ~ 
the situation because statements have been made suggesting that we are only — 
going into the question of whether tobacco may harm health due to reports made ~ 
public in the United States. And, in consequence, I was wondering whether in ~ 
this text you are recommending that so much vigorous chemical analysis be done ~ 
on tobacco and only tobacco because tobacco might be prejudicial to the health ~ 
of the smoker? However, from your reply I see that it is, rather, the quality — 
of the tobacco that you wish to improve and that is perfectly normal. In other ~ 
terms, I wanted to know whether it is the quality of the tobacco that you are ~ 
seeking to improve? Is it because you were trying to improve the tobacco for ~ 
economic reasons or hygienic reasons? It is probably for both reasons. 


Mr. NEWELL: I would say for both reasons, definitely. You see, nothing has 
been proven. So, to satisfy the public, we want bio-chemists to do research and | 
tell us if this thing is present which no one in the United States or any place : 
in the world has identified. We want to know what it is. 4 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Yes. 
Mr. NEWELL: So if it is there we can do something about it. 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: Thank you very much, sir. 


The CHairMAN: Thank you, Mr. Choquette. I have Mr. Roxburgh, Mr. _ 
Brown, Mr. Emard and Mr. Olson. Mr. Roxburgh is first. . a. 


Mr. RoxpurcH: Mr. Newell, before I ask the question, Mr. Danforth shoal 4 
a couple of questions to which I should like to refer. He asked you, for example, — 
if the tobacco farmers were in a position to put moneys into research at the — 
present time and you said not at the present time; but you did not go into ~ 
detail. I was just wondering if you would mind if I pointed out the business on ~ 
percentage and what it means to them. I do not know whether everybody — 
knows or not, but a tobacco farmer has to grow 100 per cent at a good, — 
average price to be able, not only to make a living, but to buy his farm. Now, — 
the majority of the toheeco farmers today are buying their farms and have 
bought them at very high prices. Now, they have to cut because of lack of a 
export, which could have been handled through the experimental station so that 
this would never have happened. They are only growing 50 per cent of their a. 
crop, or 55 per cent of their crop and at the moneys received it is utterly — : 
impossible for them to pay anything on their mortgage. They just have to 
live and they are lucky if they have a good crop at a good price. Then they 3 ‘ 
will just get enough to live on. So right now I think we will agree that there 
is very little, if anything, can be done. If the industry comes back into its _ 
own, certainly, I am sure they will be interested in doing something. I just : 
thought I would point that out. , 

Another thing was the wages. Mr. Danforth pointed out that the asparagus 
and tomato and certain other vegetables require that people work hard at for 
less wages. However we want to remember that the average person who grows _ 
asparagus is either a vegetable gardener or a fruit and vegetable gardener and 
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they hire the labour for ihe whole season, practically, whereas in the tobacco 

situation, as you said, the tobacco worker for harvesting is brought in for a 
“very limited time and if they are going to get them, they are forced to pay 
the wages and that is all there is to it. 


; Now, on page seven it says: ‘b...because of systemic absorption the 
‘downgrading of certain chemical properties, upolen ey to the flavour and 
smoking qualities and the reduction in filling oa .’? What do you mean 
by “reduction in filling capacity’? 


Mr. NEWELL: There is something known in the tobacco, when you chop 
pit up, whether or not it will fluff out and fill the cigarette and make more 
cigarettes. I would like to point out that it is becoming more apparent with 

Canadian tobacco that it has the best filling capacity of any country in the 
world. Now, this filling capacity, if it is reduced by the use of maleic hydrazide, 
why it is so important to our exports, is that the Englishman, when he goes 
to get some tobacco out of bond to manufacture cigarettes, has to pay $10.60 
-a pound for the tobacco. If he is buying some tobacco that will not make as 
many cigarettes, he is going to steer clear of that tobacco. He is going to buy 
the tobacco at $10.60 a pound that will fill the most cigarettes and make the 
“most cigarettes. That is why he objects to the use of maleic hydrazide, because 
it reduces filling capacity. I mentioned the figure of $10.60. That is for Canadian 
‘tobacco. That is when we have our Imperial preference. American tobacco 
would cost him $10.83. I just put that in because the GAAT conference is 
going on and we are very anxious to keep the Imperial preference. 
. Mr. RoxBpurcH: On page 9 you say: ‘‘A more active pathological research 
“program was being carried on by the federal government 25 years ago than is 
the case today”. Why? 
a Mr. Neweuu: Mr. Roxburgh, it is just a fact. Twenty-five years ago the 
“research was being concentrated, through the Department of Botany and at the 
‘St. Catharines Pathological laboratory and then was done at Harrow and a lot 
of it was done at Delhi. At that time, there were programs on Frenching, 
damping-off, leaf spots, virus, etc, mosaic, black root rot, brown root rot and 
‘there was a co-ordinated program. Today they probably lack funds. This plant 
‘disease end of it has been dropped to a large extent. 
a Mr. ASSELIN: Has not now more of the pathological aspect of the research 
‘in tobacco been transferred to the Harrow experimental station? Are they not 
working to a tremendous degree, on this section? 
" Mr. NEWELL: There is not one man working full time on plant diseases, 
not one man in Harrow working full time on plant diseases. I understand that 
some tobacco research is being moved back into the sphere of the St. Catharines 
lab. 
__ Mr. Assetin: Perhaps I misunderstood, but I understood that part of the 
‘Harrow experimental staff are being devoted exclusively to tobacco? 


a Mr. NEWELL: I am well aware of this because before the war I was with 
the department for nine years, during the summers, in my graduate and post- 
graduate work. 

‘ - Mr. ASSELIN: You are familiar with it? I am thinking of a man like Walter 
Scott, for example. 

F Mr. NEWELL: Walter Scott certainly is not a pathologist, in the first place. 
f Mr. ASSELIN: But is he not working exclusively on tobacco? 

q Mr. NEWELL: Yes, but I am talking about research on tobacco disease. 


Mr. ASSELIN: Yes. But I understood that there was a whole series of work 
being done on root rot and things of that nature? 
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Mr. NewoELE here 4 is work going on, 1 certainly. oe te 
Mr. Asse.in: Is it less at Harrow now than it ae ever pean! 
Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 


Mr. RoxspurGH: I have just a couple more questions. You say: “A recom _ 
mendation was made by the pathologists for the tobacco farmers to use a mer- 
curic soil drench in their seed beds in 1964 to control the damping-off disease. 4 
We all know that there is getting to be more and more of it, depending on the 
weather, of course. I heard something about that. I understand that this was 
done by a company, a certain amount of research was done, and then a recom= 
mendation went through and it actually caused a lot of growers a complete 
loss of plants. I wonder if you can give me any information on that? 

Mr. NEwELL: That was a recommendation that came from the pathologists 
who did some work with the extension people and they made the recom- 
mendation. Unfortunately, there has been a lack of co-ordination here, a lacks 
of co-ordination of pathologists and agronomists. 4 
i Mr. RoxspurGH: Was that not done in the United States, a certain amoun 

of that? ; 4 

Mr. NEWELL: Yes; their work was done in the United States to some extent, 
on tobacco. But you ae? remember that in the United States they grow tobacco 
in hedgerows, where they can burn off the hedgerow and sterilise the soil. But 
here, because of our limited growing season, we grow tobacco in greenhouses, 
which are an entirely different phase of plant growth and experimental cr 
ditions in the United States in something like this do not apply to our condi- 
tions here. 

Mr. RoxpurcH: I have just one more question. You mentioned the fact 
when you were talking about the amount of money required for experimental 
work, that there would have to be $600,000 on new buildings, in equipment, 
facilities, and so on. If you went ahead with the thing, you would have to have 
facilities. Are you suggesting that, for example, in doing this you would be 
asking the government not only to do that, but to be more centralizing in th 
experiments? You mentioned the flue-cured tobacco at Delhi. That is what I ar 

talking about now. . 

Mr. NEWELL: Delhi is the heart of the flue-cured belt, which produces 95 
per cent of the tobacco and, surely, Delhi is the logical place for any center 
of co-ordination. It is in the center. You have the University of Western On- 
tario to the west. You have the Ontario Agricultural College, just to the north h. 
You have McMaster University at Hamilton. You have Toronto University just 
down at 401, where a lot of the basic research is carried on—absolute, fun- 
damental, basic research. Surely, Delhi is right in the center and is the most 
logical place for both basic and applied research, to be carried on. It seem 
to me that applied research has not been emphasized as much as it used to b 
when we had experimental demonstration farms, and whatnot. You see, sinc 
1959 when you had in Ottawa, a reorganization of your whole research in agri 
culture, you got away from commodity grouping to a discipline grouping wher 
you have your soil research, your plant disease institute and your various 
institutes. Now, this was formulated, ane that this was going to ee 


- machine that you have got now, should be looked into because as far as 
farmer is concerned, I doubt if it is working as well as it was under the old 
system. At least, it looks to me as if there must be modifications. Under thi 
present system, a research scientist in agriculture in Canada is rated by tk 
number of scientific papers he puts out. That is increasing his chances f 
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in promotion. The more ‘papers he can get printed in scientific journals, 
urther he advances in research in Canadian agriculture and whether that 
elping the farmer to the extent it should in practical, applied research 
another question. . 
Mr. ROXBURGH: In other words, we want to get closer to the farmer and 
to the man who is growing, whether it is tobacco or strawberries or whatever 
it may be? 3 | 
Mr. NEWELL: We have to have fundamental, basic research but I think 
ere has been an over-emphasis on it. 
Mr. RoxspurcH: Thank you, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brown. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Newell, I should also like to commend you for the brief 
ich you have presented on behalf of the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Grow- 
’ Marketing Board. I just have one question. On page 2 of your brief, you 
stated that: ‘‘Taxes on tobacco in 1963 provided the federal government with 
$420 million or seven per cent of the federal budgetary revenue.” Can you tell 
me, Mr. Newell, what specific taxes you were referring to in that statement? 


Mr. NEWELL: I am referring to all the federal tax take, and that does 
include the provincial tax take. 


Mr. BRown: You mean, first of all, a sales tax? Did you mean that? 
4 Mr. NEWELL: If federal sales tax were included—the excise tax? 
_ Mr. Brown: I wondered if you were including it? 


Mr. NEWELL: Certainly not, a provincial sales tax. The provincial sales 
adds another $40 million. 


Mr. Brown: I understand that. I just wondered what federal tax you 
re referring to. For example, would it be income tax? 


Mr. Newe tt: It is the tax on that package of cigarettes (indicating). There 
22 cents on that package of cigarettes and that is where this tax money 
aes from. 

Mr. Brown: You were not referring to income tax. 

Mr. NEWELL: Oh! Thank you very much. No, no, that is additional. 

Mr. Brown: That is what I meant. 


a Mr. NEWELL: Thank you very much for clearing that point up. No, I was 
referring—that $420 million was the tax that is taken right off this. 
f. Mr. Brown: On cigarette packages of tobacco sold? 


i OMr. NEWELL: Yes. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Emard. 


‘Mr. Emarp (Interpretation): Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate 
e Ontario Tobacco Producers for the report they have submitted. It is short, 
ear, easy to understand for someone who is not familiar with the tobacco 
‘owing industry and, I believe, a good many organizations would do well to 
oduce reports of this type. My first question is: Are Canadian tobacco growers 
le to benefit from the research done on tobacco in the United States. Are they 
le to benefit from research done in other countries as well? : 


way 


Mr. NEWELL: Yes, they certainly are, to an extent, and our scientists keep 
mpletely up to date with research going on throughout the world. However, 
| Canada we are growing tobacco in rather unique conditions and, where black 
yt rot is a serious disease here because it is a cool temperature disease, it is 
-a serious problem in Rhodesia or in Virginia and North Carolina. As I 


tioned the up-take of phosphorus, because of the cool weather, is different 
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in Canada. This research on Aaa off feats was Hohe in the ‘United St 
apparently does not apply to Canada. There are many phases where agr 
cultural research on tobacco differs—and this apples to other crops, too—in- 
Canada from other parts of the world. 

Mr. Emarp: Explain to me why the tobacco industry, which pays taxeul 
valued at approximately $400 million a year, cannot receive from the govern=" 3 


ment the money it needs to conduct its research? : 
Mr. NEWELL: I would like to ask that question of you, rahe than you 

asking me. 4 

Mr. Emarp: Another question: Do.you consider that United States’ 


tobacco is superior to Canadian tobacco? _ a 


d 


Mr. NEWELL: There are some grades in which they might have some 
advantage. There are grades in which we have an advantage because of dif- 
ferent growing areas. But Canadian tobacco, such as that hand of tobacco 
there (indicating) is the finest you will find anywhere in the world, and there 
is no doubt that we can expand this industry. We could get more exports for 
Canada if we got some leadership to help us produce this fine type of tobacco. 

Mr. Emarp: Do you think, sir, that the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce should look for new markets for Canadian tobacco, or at the oe 
time do you think you could sell all your production? a 

Mr. NEWELL: Sir, may I say that in the last few years, and particularly 
now, we are getting excellent co- operation from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Last fall, as you know, they sponsored a trade mission to Europe 
and the near east and behind the iron curtain countries which did remarkably 
well. In fact, we have a meeting this afternoon with the deputy minister, Mr. 
Roberts, continuing our planning for increased exports and we greatly appre- 
ciate the co-operation we have had from the Department of Trade and Comq 
merce over the last few years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Newell, I would like to ask you how much of the Canadian 
consumption of tobacco is now produced in Canada? 

Mr. Newey: Of the cigarette, 99.5, I would say, is produced in Canada 
With your blended cigarette, there might be a little mixed in, but very little. © 

Mr. Oxson: In other words, it would be safe to say that you produce almost 
all of the tobacco that is used in Canada? It is home-grown? 

Mr. NEWELL: Yes—the cigarette tobacco. 

Mr. Otson: How much of the Canadian production is exported now? 


Mr. NEWELL: I will let our secretary answer that. . 
Mr. Heatu: Last year we produced 180 million. During the same year we 
exported a little more than 35 million. The year before, on the same production, 
we exported—Correction, please. The 180 million is green-weight and changing 
that to exports would be dry-weight. So last year our exports would be in the 
neighbourhood of 39 million, when you put it in green-weight; whereas the year 
before our exports were nearly 50 million or 25 per cent. They have bee . 
running more like 25 per cent. 4 
Mr. OLtson: To what do you attribute this loss on the export market? 


Mr. NEWELL: One thing is—and this is what we are pursuing with trade and 
commerce—in the United States they have three organizations. Tobacco Ascot 


the world. 
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Be Hbidssia. in the last nine years has been eels active with their organ- 
q ization, known as In Tepcor India they started a tobacco promotion council in 
1959 and they have been active. 


oo 


3 These are our three competitors. In Canada, we have no organized promo- 
a tional export council and it is something we are striving for. We have to get out 
y E and advertise our tobacco throughout the world to be able to sell more. 


Mr. OLson: Would it be fair to say then that the loss of your export—that is 
the loss in volume of your export trade—is not attributable directly to some 
disease or research problem, other than market research? 


_ 
. 


a Mr. NEWELL: Other than market research, no, I call that more of a fluctua- 

4 tion in export. For the same reason, the export buyers are very selective buyers. 
They pay a premium all the time for our tobacco. The main British buyer, 
- who bought some 26 million pounds off on this present market, paid the pee 
price of any buyer. 


4 ; Mr. Otson: What I am trying to get at, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Newell, is 
_ that supposing additional money were granted for research and supposing that 
_ research was successful to the point where you beat or surmounted some of the 
BD -oblems that you have outlined in your brief. Then is it reasonable to assume 
that you could find markets for the additional production? 


Mr. NEWELL: Most definitely. 


_ Mr. OLson: But could you relate that increase in market potential directly 
_to more success in the research field? This is the problem that I am having 
- difficulty with. 


4 Mr. NEWELL: Mr. Demeyere will answer that question. 


: Mr. George DEMEYERE (Director Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers Marketing 
Board): I think the one point on this research, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that we 
~have had this smoking and health scare. Now there are more filter-type ciga- 
_Yettes being smoked throughout the world; therefore the requirements of the 
nicotine content in the tobacco for cigarettes abroad and also here are changing 
and this industry could be adapted to this change by knowing, through research 
at the experimental farms, what varieties will produce a lower nicotine variety 

_ of tobacco. This is the only connection I think you can use research in. 


4 


Mr. OLson: From what you have said, it would seem that perhaps the area 
where we need our research is in the health factors surrounding the tobacco 
_ industry, rather than in production? 


Mr. DEMEYERE: I would say you need it in both. 


Mr. NEWELL: I pointed out the cost of production. It is costly. We have to 
become more mechanized. There has to be research and more mechanization. 
The root rots and delayed maturity are causing the farmer, to some extent, ‘to 
B Produce a lower-grade tobacco and some of that type of tobacco is not wanted 
on the export market. So this research is definitely going to help exports. Am 
Er answering your question? 


Mr. OLson: Not exactly, I am trying to get to the problem that is con- 
founding to me in that you are now at the stage where you are producing only 
55 percent of your potential and I am not completely clear what that means 
either, whether that means all the farmers that are producing tobacco now are 
producing 55 per cent of their potential or if you are suggesting that this is 55 
per cent of the potential tobacco production in Canada. But, nevertheless, there 
‘seems to be agreement that you are down to 55 per cent now. 


_ 


‘aa Mr. NEWELL: Of the tobacco growers’ potential. 
Mr. OLSON: Yes. 
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: Mr. NEWELL: Of the SateRt as a eames We could produce in Canad 
quite easily, 300 million pounds of tober.“ -s : on 


Mr. OLSON: One other point. You have stated, and you just repeated it now ag 
that production of flue-cured tobacco in Canada is too costly. I presume that ~ 
you relate this cost of production to the sale price of your tobacco. Do you - 
think that tobacco is selling too cheap at the present time? 


Mr. NEWELL: It is selling cheap in relation to our production costs. I tried 
to point out here that here is a phase where we could be helped by research, - 
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in bulk curing. Mr. Danforth says he has done priming. We are priming leaves _ 3 
off to be cured. We tie them on sticks and. we hang the sticks up in the kiln © 
to cure it. A system has been developed_in the United States, and they 2 
doing a lot of research on it. I understand they have done research on bulk 
curing, in which the primers prime off the leaves and put the leaves into © 
baskets. The baskets are taken into the kiln, just piled up and it is cured. 
There have been estimates that if you could make bulk curing entirely practical 
there could be a 60 per cent saving in labour costs. Then it would help us in © 
our price and our ability to compete in the export market. 

Mr. OLSON: I see. Mr. Newell, are there other cost factors in the produenan 1 
of tobacco that are out of line Hat are causing your producers a great deal of ’ 
difficulty? For example, earlier today we had some evidence given to this ~ 
committee that the wages that you pay to the tobacco workers are not very far 
out of line with other products, such as tomatoes,.and so on. Do you think there : 
are other cost factors that are unusually high in the tobacco industry? We have 
heard some rumours from time to time that the cost of capital investment in 
land and equipment, per acre, is unusually high in the tobacco industry. Would ; 
this be a factor? 

Mr. NEWELL: Yes, it is a factor because a number of the younger anes 
are buying farms and a tobacco farm is highly capitalized; so their mortgage 
interest costs apply in their cost of production. But tobacco farming is such ~ 
a specialized crop. We use, I believe, more fertilizer than any other crop. We — 
have to have irrigation. We have to have greenhouses. We have to have kilns 
to cure the tobacco in. We have to have special steam rooms to steam and 
prepare the tobacco so we can handle it properly, to grade it in the barns, and 4 
sell it. ; 

Mr. OLson: On page 9 you say: “Flue tobacco farmers are being forced to 
diversify the crops being grown on their tobacco land.” Now, would you say 
that some of these uncontrollable or fixed cost factors, such as interest, and so — 
on, paid on investment are such that there is not any other kind of crops that q 
they can grow profitably? z 

Mr. NEWELL: Take Norfolk county, for instance. We have some pictures 
in the brief we presented to the Department of Health and Welfare on 
smoking and health. Norfolk county, 40 years ago, was just sand dunes and 
about all it would grow was grasshoppers and some people did fairly well 
growing grasshoppers and turkeys, but it was not producing anything. Now, 
tobacco is suited to that type of soil and particularly in this light sand on the 
farms in Norfolk county, there are not many alternative crops that you can 
grow. 

Mr. OLSON: One other question. Do you have any difficulty selling your top 
grades of tobacco on the export market now? 3 

Mr. NEWELL: No. I heard a statement from one export buyer last year 
that he could not fill his complete order of top grades that he wanted. e 

Mr. OLtson: Then you think there is a potential for a substantial increase 
in this market for quite a substantial increase in top grades? i. 
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‘Mr. NEWELL: Most definitely. 


Mr. Ouson: In the event that research was expanded and it was success- 
q ful, so that you in fact did enhance the production, would you be required to 
further restrict the production of the potential? You are at 55 per cent now. 
ae you think it would be necessary to pull this down some more if your 
_ production increased per acre and you surmounted some of these problems? 


Mr. NEWELL: No. Our production per acre must be close to the limit. We 
- went up to 1,800 pounds per acre last year, which is exceptional, and it does 
- not look as if it will be that good this year. And we are hoping for a reduction 
in acreage limitations. But we feel that at the moment before we grow more, 
_ we have got to sell more and we have got to have the right type of tobacco 
- produced at the right price. And this is where research is going to help us. 


a _ Mr. Otsown: I think that is all for now, Mr, Chairman. 
_ +The CHarrmMaN: Mr. Noble. 


a Mr. NosiE: Mr. Olson touched on a point that I am interested in, in this 
_ export market. I heard Mr. Newell say, a while ago, that if we could produce 
- more tobacco like he has there, that we would be much better off as far as 
- export is concerned. Now, the point I have to make is we understand here, from 
" this brief, that your main competition is coming from Rhodesia, the United 
_ States and India. You also said that you think they are doing more research or 
a getting better research than we are in Canada? 


Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 


ss Mr. NosBiE: Now, is this research that these people are doing in these 
countries available to our growers? Is the information available? 


Mr. NEWELL: Most definitely—except research done by companies. But 
_ I tried to make that point clear before, sir, that we are growing tobacco under 
conditions different from other tobacco-growing countries in the world and 
_ their problems are not our problems. In Virginia you have black shank. We 
- have never had black shank. In the United States and in Greece, blue mold is 
a serious problem. Here it appeared, but it is not a serious problem. We have 
a different set of problems on which research has to be done. 
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Mr. Nose: I see. How do you propose that we can go about growing more 
_ of this top-notch tobacco? What is to help it? My feeling is that we are going 
to have to look to export markets if we are going to increase production in 
_ Canada, to help your growers who are in the business because, as you know, 
_ there is a movement in this country to hinder the consumption of tobacco 
m here? 

Pe Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 

| Mr. NosLe: How are we going to be able to produce more of this good 
a tobacco so we can get more of that foreign market? 


Mr. NEWELL: That movement that you refer to is not as successful as it 
appears on the surface. The smoking of cigarettes is going up again because 
it serves such a useful purpose in reducing everyone’s nervous tension much 
better than these pills that you buy. 
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y Mr. DEMEYERE: I believe, in reply, there has to be a lot of research work 
done on this to eliminate it. You cannot export this grey tobacco and it is 
becoming more prevalent each year in Ontario. This is the big problem of 
. research as far as export is concerned. 


_ Mr. Outson: This hand of tobacco that you are holding up now, is ee in 
a that condition because of some kind of disease or MEDS seed or wrong farm 
= Beeusemient? 
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Mr. NEWELL: It is a physiological disease and physiological diseases are 
mostly caused by an imbalance of nutrition or an imbalance of climate. It is — 
a condition that the department is starting to do some work on, but it is a 
condition that has got them buffaloed at the present time. They do not know 
what the cause is. 


7 
ee 


Mr. OLson: May I ask one more question. In the first instance, when you : 
put out the plants and set up, there is an attempt made to grow the top grades? 


Mr. NEWELL: Most definitely. 


Mr. Ouson: There are not a lot of farmers that are actually producing 
other lower grades or other grades that are not exportable because they may 
have higher production? 

Mr. NEWELL: No, no. We do not run into that because it is essential, if — 
you are going to make money in tobacco, you have to produce as much high > 
quality tobacco in your crop as possible or else you would go out of business. 


Mr. NoBLe: Do you get a percentage of that from all the growers, or is 
there a percentage of growers that produce a higher percentage of this higher 
grade tobacco? . 


Mr. NEWELL: Yes. Some growers produce a higher percentage than others; 
but we do get a percentage from all growers. 


Mr. PETERS: How much of the tobacco grown in Canada is pigtuay in 
Ontario? 


Mr. NEWELL: Ninety-five per cent. 


Mr. PETERS: We have been told that the research facilities in tobacco are — 
probably as good or better than the research being provided for other agricul- 
tural fields, that there is a greater specialization here. You feel that this is com- 
pletely inadequate and that this inadequacy is apparent in the fact that we 
have problems developing, particularly grey tobacco and low grades, that could — 
be controlled or eliminated if we had a greater amount of scientific research? 
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Mr. NEWELL: Yes. We must have a greater amount of scientific research. 
I hope the people that made the statement that we have sufficient to carry on 
adequate research, will continue their own research, of comparisons with other 
crops. Remember, this is a specialized problem. We only have one experimental 
station in Ontario and one very excellent one at L’Assomption, Quebec, work- 
ing on these problems; whereas on wheat, grain and livestock problems, you 
have a whole series of experimental stations working across Canada on these 
various problems and there might well be overlapping there. 
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Mr. Peters: Is there any problem in the development of grades, overlap- 
ping of grades suitable for Canada? Have we reached a problem with hybrids, — 
or has that field pretty well finished? 


Mr. NEWELL: No; the plant breeding research has hardly begun on hybrid- 
ization. ; 


py 
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Mr. PETERS: Part of our problem may be that we are not using the right | 
type of tobacco for our conditions? 


Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 
Mr. PETERS: We are importing hybrid from somewhere else? 


Mr. NEWELL: There has not been a new variety come into general use in | 
flue-cured tobacco—and I say general use—in ten years. 
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Mr. PETERS: Say we were in a position to provide another five or ten 
research personnel. In what field would they be most useful to the farmers in 
Ontario in the flue-cured industry? 
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Mr. NEWELL: At the moment, with our troubles on insecticides and it looks 
as though in the very immediate future we are going to run into more trouble, 
entomology has to be stressed and we have got to have entomologists and 
scientists working right there where the tobacco is growing. A good farmer 
understands how to grow his tobacco, by living with it. A research man will do 
better research if he is living right with the crop that he is doing research on, 
if he is living with it and watching it grow, instead of being surrounded by a 
group of sugar beets or peach trees. We are going to need more entomologists, 
pathologists, plant breeders and bio-chemists. 


Mr. PETERS: You say you are familiar with Harrow and Delhi—the per- 
sonnel. These are fairly large operations, large in the sense that research in the 
agricultural field, at least in Canada in any of the particular fields is not very 
extensive. Do you see a need for re-orientation of our personnel and direction 
of the personnel that we are using? I am not referring to the specific individuals. 
But we now have certain research going on. Should this be immediately 
changed? 

Mr. NEWELL: I believe, sir—excuse me. 

Mr. PETERS: —in a different direction? 


Mr. NEWELL: I believe we should have more co-ordination. That is why 
I stress that Delhi, being the centre of an area with Western university, O.A.C., 
McMaster, Toronto. It is right in the heart, there should be co-ordination right 
there. I would like to say that it is my feeling that not only research in tobacco, 
research in agriculture, in all crops, is lacking in Canada. 


With these herbicides, I had the company markets expert who is responsible, 
and his research assistant, fly up from Chicago to see me last week and he men- 
tioned that Canada, England and the United States, as far as herbicides, are far 
ahead of us. They have herbicides that they are using in England which 


have not been tested in Canada yet, for the simple reason that we have not the — 


facilities and personnel to test them and they cannot be put on the Canadian 
market before they are tested. There is need for research in all agriculture. 


Mr. PIGEON: I agree when you say that you watch the experience in 
Rhodesia and the United States. But, in view of the fact that the weather, and 
so on, are different here in Canada, it is important to have our own body of 
research, to increase the facilities they have. It is important, too, for Quebec 
because the weather is different in Quebec than in your province and the soil 
is, also. 


Mr. NEWELL: I think you have a good point there, Mr. Pigeon. Why is it 
that flue-cured tobacco growing is so static in Quebec? If more research was 
done, perhaps more varieties would have come up. 


Mr. PIcEon: We have thousands and thousands of grades of soil which are 
very good for growing tobacco, but we have no research in Quebec and practi- 
cally none in Ontario and I think that is why I placed the motion to ask the 
government to take care and study your report. 


Mr. PETERS: I do not know anything about tobacco. If you plant a particular 
kind of tobacco, does this produce a certain content of tar and nicotine, as 
opposed to another variety that would produce another kind, which would 
under the same growing conditions, produce a different nicotine and tar 
content? 7 


Mr. NEWELL: To some extent, yes. But there has not been sufficient 
research done on this for me to fully answer your question. 


“The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Danforth. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Newell a question 
based on a question asked by Mr. Peters. If funds were allocated, how could 
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they be used? I appreciate in Mr. Newell’s answer, he was very specific, In 


every instance he stated how funds could be used if there was an increase 


in production. In view of what the Ontario government are doing in trying 
to improve exports and the federal government as well, would it be fair to 
assume that if these funds were provided at the present time, in view of the 
fact that we have not the trained personnel readily available and the building 
of new research facilities, as you stated yourself, would take time—would it 
not be in the interest of the tobacco growers and producers to recommend to 
this committee—and I do not want to put words into your mouth—to 
recommend to this committee that funds be allocated for a crash program for 
tremendous promotion in sales? It seems to me if you are down to 55 per 
cent of the production on the farms that are growing tobacco today, perhaps 
the chief limiting factor is the fact that you have not got a place to put this 
tobacco. We are speaking of the high-grade tobacco and you said—and it was 
a fair statement, I believe—that there is no problem with top grades. On the 
other hand, we have the statement from the secretary that there are, perhaps, 
only 500,000 pounds of tobacco not sold at the present time? 


Mr. NEWELL: Of this year’s crop. We have some of 1961 and 1962.. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I appreciate that. That leads me to believe that there is 
an export market for various grades and anyone familiar with tobacco knows 
that it is used in blends? 


Mr. NEWELL: Yes. 


Mr. Peters: Is not one of your primary problems in research directly 
concerned with marketing and if you had funds readily available, this should 
be the first avenue of attack to put you back into the business the way you 
should be? Or am I wrong in this assumption? 


Mr. NEWELL: I think you are entirely right. The research in the market- 
ing of all Canadian agricultural products, not only tobacco, has been very 
skimpy. We need trained economists to be studying market trends. That would 
be one of the most important fields, if we could get money, that should be 
emphasized. 


Mr. PETERS: I am glad you concurred. There is one other point I would — 


like to clear up. In answer to a question by Mr. Olson, I am not sure whether 
you appreciated his question, in view of the answer that you gave. Pertaining 


to cigarettes, you said that perhaps 95 per cent or more of the Canadian 


cigarette is of Canadian production. 
Mr. NEWELL: Ninety-nine per cent. 


Mr. Peters: Ninety-nine per cent. I think what Mr. Olson was after— 


and perhaps I am mistaken—was what percentage, in pounds of tobacco, is 
imported into Canada? Now, I do not think he meant just blend of cigarettes; 
he meant the importation of pipe tobaccos and all other tobaccos coming into 
Canada. 

Mr. Ouson: What I was trying to find is how much of the total consump- 
tion of tobacco in Canada was coming from foreign produced tobacco, to try 
to establish how much more market there was at home, if we could supply it. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I think you misunderstood that question at the time. 

Mr. NEWELL: As far as cigarette tobacco is concerned, very little cigarette 
tobacco is imported into Canada. When you look over the over-all figures, the 
tobacco that is imported is the pipe tobaccos and the cigar tobacco. 


Mr. DANFORTH: How much annual importation, on the average, in pounds _ 


do we have of tobacco? I will ask Dr. MacRae. What I am trying to clarify is 
what is the average pounded importation of tobacco into Canada per year? 


aes 


Mr. MacRAE: Do: you mean fests ecu red or leaf tobacco? 


gee Mr. DanrortH: Everything—anything that comes in that takes the place 
i of Canadian tobacco? I know there is much more than half a million pounds. 


Mr. HEATH: Yes. 


a Mr. MacRag: I did not bring these figures with me, but we are importing 
larger quantities today of manufactured pipe tobaccos than we have ever 
imported before. We are also importing today larger quantities of cigars than 
we ever did. On the other hand, we are manufacturing here many more cigars 
' than we ever manufactured. This is up tremendously, also. Our pipe tobacco 
manufacture has not increased greatly. To answer your question— 


q Mr. DANFORTH: Would there be five million pounds? 
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Mr. MacRae: On top of the two million pounds of cigar leaf that we are 
importing now, we might be importing also another million or two pounds of 
_ manufactured. 


Mr. DaNnFrorTH: Perhaps five million pounds altogether? 


Dr. MacRAE:. We are importing two million pounds of leaf tobacco and 
two million pounds of manufactured tobacco including cut, cigarette and cigar. 


4 _ Mr. DANFORTH: The reason I asked this question is that this committee 
_ is dealing with tobacco, not exclusively flue-cured tobacco, and it was my 
_ understanding that this brief this morning was presented on behalf of the 
a _ tobacco growers, not exclusively flue-cured tobacco growers. 


Mr. NEWELL: No. It was just the flue-cured growers in this brief. 


a information of the committee, that the brief this morning and the answers, 
E. unless otherwise indicated, have been dealing exclusively with flue-cured to- 
p. bacco. 

; Mr. CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, I would move the adjournment, this 


a being 12 o’clock. I would rise, also, on a question of privilege. In the House 


‘e of Commons, a quorum is 20 members and a quorum of our committee is 
also 20 members; so I think it ought to be reduced. 


a The CHAIRMAN: I am going to ask the steering committee to meet briefly 


after this meeting, if they will. I wonder if Mr. Pigeon would wait with us 


; because he has some suggestions with reference to witnesses. If you would 

wait also, Mr. Choquette, then you could discuss that matter with the steering 

~ committee. 

TI have a motion by Mr. Pigeon that I want to deal with just before we 

adjourn. I asked Mr. Pigeon to wait and meet with the steering committee 
on a matter of the witnesses from Quebec. 


F Now, with the leave of the committee, I want to read the motion that 
__ Mr. Pigeon has placed before the committee this morning: 


the Minister of Agriculture give immediate consideration to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board. 


" If I could just make a comment or two on that, then I will ask the com- 


mittee to deal with it. I would respectfully suggest that this is the matter that 


_ this committee has to determine, Mr. Pigeon. We are asked, by the house to 
make a recommendation to the house, not the minister, although I think that 
that could be corrected by an amendment in your motion. However, the thing 
- that concerns me, with respect, is that you could be a bit premature with this 
motion, because I think this is something which the committee should consider 
a after we have heard all the witnesses. I would like any other expression of 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think we might put that clearly on the record, for the 


2 Moved by Mr. Pigeon, seconded by Mr. Roxburgh, that it is urgent that 
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opinion from the committee on this nether but I would feet that the proper 
disposition might be to stand this motion until the committee considers its 
report. 


Mr. OLson: I am not saying that Mr. Pigeon Should either put or hold his 
motion, but it seems to me that when all the members consider it their full 
responsibility, if the motion is put, I will move that it be tabled until we have 
heard all the witnesses. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I know Mr. Pigeon would not want his motion put until 
such time as there was a full quorum and since we have not a full quorum 
as of now, it would be impossible to take any motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that, although I had not notieed that we did 
not have a quorum. If we can just deal with this, with Mr. Pigeon’s concurrence, 
by letting the motion stand. Is it agreed that Mr. Pigeon’s motion will stand? 


Agreed. 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: I do not see the usefulness of that motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: All the members of this committee have expressed their 
appreciation for the very fine brief that has been presented here this morning. 
We appreciate it. Thank you. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, June 25, 1964. 


(5) 


Pi The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10. 10 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. | 


FY Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Armstrong, Asselin (Richmond- 
Wolfe), Béchard, Beer, Brown, Choquette, Danforth, Doucett, Drouin, Forest, 
_ Groos, Honey, Horner (The Battlefords), Madill, McBain, Mullally, Neco: 
Noble, Olson, Pigeon, Rapp, Roxburgh, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan (25). 


Witness: From The Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing Association: Mr. 
M. C. Campbell, Secretary. 
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committee. The Clerk reading: 


THIRD REPORT OF YOUR SUBCOMMITTEE 
THURSDAY, June 18, 1964. 


: The Subcommittee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colon- 
ization met this day at 12.15 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, 
) p presided. 


_. Members present: Messrs. Honey, Danforth, Peters, Mullally, Olson and 
Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe) (6). 


Your subcommittee decided that the Committee would hear representa- 
tives of the Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing Association at its next meeting 
on June 25th. 


Your subcommittee also decided to ender at its next meeting the calling 


tobacco export. 


Committee at its meeting of Thursday, July 2, 1964: 


Mr. Liguori Blois, Manager, 
az Tobacco Cooperative, 
 . St. Jacques, P.Q. : 


Mr. Jean-Paul Corriveau, 
St. Thomas, Joliette County, 
P.Q. 


Mr. Conrad Turcot, agronomist, 

a Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
a 875 Fleury Street East, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


_ At 12.25 o’clock p.m. the Subcommittee adjourned. 


L _ It was agreed that the Third Report of the Subcommittee be adopted as 
_Tead. 
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The Chairman asked the Clerk to read the Report of the steering Sub- 


of a witness from the Department of Trade and Commerce on the question of 


It was agreed that the following witnesses be invited to appear before the © 


92 | - STANDING COMMITTEE : 
Mr. Olson moved, seconded by Mr. Beer 


That this Committee seek permission from the House to reduce its quorum 
from 20 to 12 members. 


After discussion, the motion was carried on a show of hands, yeas: 12, 
nays, 9. 


Thereupon, Mr. Drouin moved, seconded by Mr. Béchard, 
That a recorded vote be taken on the motion. 


The recorded vote was as follows: YEAS: Messrs. Armstrong, Béchard, 
Beer, Brown, Drouin, Forest, Groos, Mullally, Olson, Rapp, Roxburgh and 
Whelan (12); NAYS: Messrs. Danforth, Doucett, Horner (The Battlefords), 
Madill, McBain, Nasserden, Noble, Pigeon and Watson (Assiniboia) (9). 


The Chairman introduced the witness; and Mr. Campbell read his brief 
on behalf of The Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing Association. 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witness. 


The questioning of the witness being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
Mr. Campbell for his brief, dealing exclusively with Burley Tobacco. 


At 12.20 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to Thursday, July 2, 1964. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed — 


in this Issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pursuant to a 
recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on 
Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, June 25, 1964 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 

May I have the permission of the committee to make one or two remarks? 

I would like to ask Mr. Levesque to read the minutes of the last meeting 
of the steering committee, which was held since our last full meeting. 

(The clerk of the committee read the minutes of the steering committee. 
See Minutes of Proceedings). 

You have heard the minutes of the steering committee. Is it agreed that 
the minutes be adopted? 


Agreed. 


Before we move on to the business this morning Mr. Olson, I understand, 
wishes to make a motion. 


Mr. Otson: I move that we ask permission of the House of Commons to 
reduce the quorum from 20 to 12. 


Mr. BEEer: I second the motion. 


Mr. DANFORTH: In view of the fact that the witness we have invited here 
this morning has already had to wait three quarters of an hour, owing to our 
negligence, not his, I think it would be ill advised to discuss this matter at the 
present time. However, if it is to be discussed now, I wish to speak to it at some 
length. 

I think we should set this motion aside and discuss it at a later time and 
go on now with the business of hearing this witness. 


Mr. Outson: I do not want to make any long statement on this because the 
reason for moving the motion is so obvious that it should be almost self- 
explanatory. My reason, of course, in moving the motion was to attempt to 
avoid a repetition of the situation we have had today. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does anyone else wish to speak on this motion? 


Mr. DANFoRTH: Mr. Chairman, if you entertain the merits of this particular 

motion I would not only like to speak but I would like to speak at length 
upon it. However, the fact still remains that this witness has had a long wait, 
and we are taking up his time discussing a matter that could well be taken 
up at another time. 
The CHAIRMAN: The motion is before the committee and I think it has to 
be decided, unless the committee rules otherwise. I think my position is that I 
must bring the motion to a vote and, therefore, I would like to hear any other 
representations. If you wish to speak at greater length, Mr. Danforth, I think 
you should do so. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I am sure the hon. member appreciates my viewpoint as far 


as the meeting itself is concerned, and I think perhaps he would be willing to 


discuss it at the end of the meeting rather than before we begin. 

Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, of course I would like to do anything to accom- 
modate the members of the committee. I do not know about other members 
of this committee, but I know there are several other things going on this 
morning and, as much as I would like to stay here for the entire meeting, I 
cannot do so. I think there are other members in the same position. If we do 
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_ private member’s bill, and I think a contributing cause of the difficulty in 
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not take care of this motion now it is possible that in 45 minutes from now 
some members will have to leave and we will find that we will not have a 
quorum again if it is still set at 20. That is the only reason for which I suggest 
this matter should be dealt with now. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Let us hear the witness. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Let us hear the witness; that is what we are here for. 
Mr. MuLLaAuuy: Let us hear the discussion now. | 
Mr. DANFORTH: I do not think it is fair to the witness. 

Mr. MuLLALLy: Let us hear the motion. 

Mr. Breer: Hear the motion. 


Mr. DANForTH: If the members insist on having the discussion now, then 
I would like to speak upon it, although I prefer to hear the witness. I would 
like to have the position made clear that we have invited a witness to speak 
to the committee and it seems to me that this motion is purely committee busi- 
ness and should be discussed at a time when the witness is not here; but if 
you insist, Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to speak now. 


The CHAIRMAN: The motion is before the committee and unless Mr. Olson 
wishes to defer it until a later date, then we must deal with it now. 


Mr. RoxsurcH: Would Mr. Olson defer it until we have heard from the — 
witness? If, for example, there comes a time when somebody honestly has to — 
leave, then we could possibly break in and discuss this. We can deal with the 
witness first; I think that would be the better course. However, it is up to the 
committee. I know my own feelings upon it and I would speak upon it too; I 
know that. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, it is not up to me. A motion that has been 
received becomes the property of the committee. Even if I asked to have it 
withdrawn, the committee would have to concur. So far we have been discussing ~ 
this for about, five minutes already. I am unable to grasp why we cannot deal — 
with this motion at once. Perhaps there is a reason. If there is, perhaps the — 
reason could be stated. 


The CHainman: As Mr. Olson has said, the motion is before the committee 
and I think we must deal with it unless it is agreed that it be deferred. Probably 
we could save time by going ahead and dealing with this motion and disposing 
of it. Before I put the motion, are there any other remarks? 

Mr. DANForTH: The quorum has been reduced from 60 to 20. Normally 
there is no difficulty in obtaining a quorum of 20 for this meeting. In view of 
the importance of agriculture, as a committee I think we should be able to. 
maintain a quorum of 20. In fact, I feel the reason we have had some difficulty | 
is that too many committees are sitting at the same time; and that is not the 
responsibility of the agricultural committee. It is the responsibility of the 
government to see that these committee meetings are spread out to such a 
degree that the members have time available to take advantage of them. It is 
true that we are sitting now and that we have had trouble in obtaining a 
quorum, but the fact does remain that this committee now is dealing with a 
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obtaining a quorum is the limited interest in this particular subject. For these 
reasons I would take violent exception to reducing the number of the quorum > 
from 20. | 

Mr. McBaIN: Suppose we deal with it this morning and it is passed this 
morning by the committee, we still cannot reduce the quorum until we obtain — 
the permission of the house, so we will be no better off today. I see no advantage i 
in getting it passed at the present time. d 5 
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Mr. WHELAN: May we ask Mr. Campbell how much time he has available? 
aes I am prepared to spend all day. 


a V0 the quorum. On a good many occasions we have waited, as we have waited 
' this morning, in order to obtain a quorum. I agree partially with what Mr. 
_ Danforth has said this morning and I disagree partially. I disagree with his 
_ statement that tobacco is only of limited interest. I do not think there is any- 
_ thing more prominent in people’s minds today than tobacco. So far as health 
' and other matters are concerned, it is of nation-wide interest. 


There are other committees—I believe public accounts is one—that have 
' as many members. I believe when we came in one member said that we should 


_ not be lowered, but if we are to have five and six committees meeting at the 
4 same time, how are we to carry on the business of the committees without 
lowering the quorum? 


q Mr. Pickon: Mr. Chairman, as this committee is so important I had in 
- mind moving a motion to increase the quorum. 


a private member’s motion and, since it is mine, naturally I am on the spot to 
a degree. 


i I can appreciate the attitude taken by some members. The way I feel 
- about it myself is that the tobacco industry may be of interest to the country 
_ as a whole, and because of what is taking place at the present time I felt that 
_ there would be a keen interest in it. However, from an agricultural and 
_grower’s angle, interest is very limited. As I say, the important point is 
_ that this is a very limited area of agriculture and because of that I thought and 

I still do that we should reduce the quorum. Agriculture is represented here 
this morning by some good old wheat growers who are sitting over on the 
other side of the table. I know myself, when I have been on this committee 
_ and wheat was being discussed I did not attend as regularly as I should 
q perhaps; but, if I had been a wheat grower I certainly would have been on 
_ the job all the time. It is nice to see the western boys here this morning. They 
_ deserve a lot of credit for being here, since they are not, in fact, growers of 
' tobacco. As I said, Mr. Chairman, my thought was that we should reduce the 
quorum simply because of the witnesses more than anything else. 


| In the food and drug committee we started off with a quorum of 15, I 
: believe it was and, eventually, it was reduced to eight. In the last two meetings 
; of that committee we have sat with not more than two or three over the quota. 
_ However, the point is we were able to get started. This procedure is not 
going to stop anyone from coming out. But, as has been pointed out, there 
are other committee meetings and it is only natural and makes common sense 
that the quorum should be reduced. 


I also was on the public accounts committee but I could not attend because 
this was of more interest to me. Certainly, if members from the other parties 
are on different committees and if it happens that this group from western 
Canada are more interested in another committee, then they are going to go 
there, and no one can blame them for doing so. No one is going to blame 
anyone. 
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I have wondered why so many meetings are held at the same time, but 
: it seems that is the way it is. However, because of this situation, I felt we 
t should reduce the quorum in order to recognize and hear a witness who has 
¥ come from such a long way and given up time in order to be here. My whole 
_ idea is to get the thing underway. 


Mr. M. C. CAMPBELL (Secretary, Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing Asso- 


Mr. WHELAN: I only wanted to say one thing, Mr. Chairman, with regard. 


q lower the quorum to 12. I have made my opinion known that quorums should — 


Mr. RoxpurGH: Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Danforth has pointed out, this is a 
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(Translation) 
Mr. Drouin: I quite agree with Mr. Danforth that if we do not have a 


quorum this morning it is because other committees are sitting at the same 


time—that is happening all the time. But I do not agree with him... 


(Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry; we are not getting a translation. 
The interpreter is ready now. Would you proceed, Mr. Drouin. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Drouin: I do not agree with him when he puts the blame on the 
government. If we want to get through the work entrusted to us by the House 
it is essential that several committees sit at the same time, otherwise we would 
not have enough time to get our work done. And I see no reason why the 
quorum could not be reduced from twenty to twelve. In the House we have 
a quorum of twenty for two hundred and sixty-five members. I do not see why, 
if we apply the same principles, we could not have a quorum of twelve for sixty 
members of a committee. So I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Olson’s 
motion to reduce the quorum from twenty to twelve. 


(Text) 


= 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I do not see anything wrong in reducing the 4 


quorum to 12 in our hearings. Other committees have experienced the same 
trouble and they reduced their quorums, as a result of which there was not a 
time that they had to wait for a quorum. 


Another problem which presents itself is that when a committee is called 
for 9.30 in the morning the members are busily engaged in looking after their 
correspondence. I think there is nothing wrong with that. 


Mr. WHELAN: Question. 


Mr. Rapp: As I say, I do not think there is anything wrong with reducing 
the quorum to 12 at this particular meeting. 


Mr. Doucett: Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that this is the basic 
industry of Canada. It may not be the largest industry but it is the basic one, 
and surely if we are going to bring witnesses here at great inconvenience to 
themselves we should have at least a quorum of 20 to listen to them. 


This is a very important matter and I think our members should make 
every effort to attend the meetings especially when matters of this kind are 
discussed and we have asked these witnesses to appear. Although I am not 
personally interested in tobacco I am very interested in the agricultural 
and farming industry, and I think we should be able to have at least 20 mem- 
bers here to hear the witness speak on a subject which is most important 
to Canada. 

Mr. Pigeon: Mr. Chairman, there are 95 members on our side in the House 
of Commons and there are 10 here this morning; however, although there are 
129 members on the other side there are only 10 here this morning. 


Mr. BECHARD: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman— 
The CHAIRMAN: Please allow Mr. Pigeon to conclude his remarks. 


Mr. WHELAN: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, may I point out that the 
cabinet is not counted amongst the members and are unable to attend com- 
mittee meetings, so we are equal if we subtract the cabinet. 


Mr. BECHARD: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that Mr. 
Pigeon is working for the farmers; on the other hand, ne is working for politics. 
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Mr. PIGEON: No, no, not at all. We are very interested in the farmers of 


_ this country. We have proven that we are very interested because we have 10 
members here this morning out of 95 members on our side of the house and 


on the government side although there are 129 members there are only 10 here 
this morning. 

I know it is difficult sometimes to secure a quorum but may I say that I 
am against reducing the quorum. In fact, I had in mind introducing a motion 
to increase the quorum because agriculture is a very important industry in this 
country. As we all know, our farmers face a good many problems and it is 
our duty to be here to work for them. 

Mr. Breer: Mr. Chairman, let us get on with it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Nasserden. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. Chairman, I agree with what George Doucett had to 
say. I would point out that there are 60 members on this committee and, surely, 
we can expect 20 of these to turn up for a meeting which is called. Our present 
quorum of 20 represents only one third of the whole. 

Also, I would like to emphasize what George has said, that when these 
witnesses appear before us they do so to impart information to us, and if we 
have 60 members on the committee and only 12 or maybe 15 appear, not too 
many people are getting the message. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Question. 

. The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Olson, seconded by Mr. Beer, 
that the quorum of this committee be reduced from 20 to 12 members. All those 
in favour of the motion please indicate by raising your right hands? 

Mr. PIGEON: Yes. We will see something this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those opposed? 

Mr. Picron: The farmers will know. 

Mr. DanrortH: Mr. Chairman, will we have an opportunity of speaking 
on this motion in the House of Commons? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. May I indicate the results of the vote. There are 12 
in favour of the motion and nine opposed to the motion. 


I might state to the members of this committee that, as we are all aware, 
this will have to be included in-a report to the House of Commons and we will | 
have to get approval of the House of Commons in respect of this matter. 


Mr. Drouin: Mr. Chairman, could we have a registered vote? 
The CHaIRMAN: If you ask for a registered vote we will have one. 
Mr. PIGEON: Yes. Thank you very much. We are agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there a motion for a recorded vote? 
Mr. PIGEON: Yes. 
Mr. Drouin: I made that motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: The motion has been made by Mr. Drouin. Is there a 
seconder for the motion? 
Mr. BEcCHARD: I second the motion. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Drouin, seconded by Mr. Béchard 
that the vote be recorded. 
Motion agreed to. » 
I will ask the secretary to poll the members, please. Poll the members 
present, Mr. Levesque. 
The CLERK: Mr. Armstrong? 
- Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yea. 


Y Mr. iewon: No. Reon t ? 
ae on The CHAIRMAN: order ee i interrupt? Will you. please indicate ; 
_ nay when the clerk calls your name. ne 
i _ Mr. Piceon: He is too late. a Nin Sie ee RS mes. 
a - The CuerK: Mr. Beer? Deere ae ae oe ae 
: ‘Mr. BEER: Yea. | | 
- The CLerK: Mr. Brown? 
_ Mr. BRown: Yea. 
The CLerK: Mr. Danforth? 
Mr. DanrortH: Nay. 
The CuLerK: Mr. Doucett? 
‘ Mr. Doucet: Nay. 
oy) The CLERK: Mr. Drouin? 
- Mr. Droutn: Yea. 
The CLERK: Mr. Forest? 
Mr. Forest: Yea. 
The CLerK: Mr. Groos? 
Mr. Groos: Yea. 
The CLERK: Mr. Horner (The Battlefords)? 
“Mr. Horner (The Battlefords): Nay. 
The CLERK: Mr. Madill? 
Mr. MapiIuu: Nay. 
The CLERK: Mr. Mullally? 
Mr. MULLALLY: Yea. 
The CLerRK: Mr. Nasserden? 
_ Mr. NASSERDEN: Nay. 
The CLerK: Mr. Noble? 
_ Mr. Nose: Nay. 
_ The CLERK: Mr. Olson? 
_ Mr. OLson: Yea. 
- The CLerK: Mr. Pigeon? 
Mr. Pigeon: Nay. 
The CLerRK: Mr. Rapp? 
Mr. Rapp: Yea. 
me the CLERK: Mr- Roxburgh? 
Mr. Roxpurcu: Yea. 
| Hs The CLERK: Mr. Watson (Assiniboia) ? 
Mr. Warson (Assiniboia): Nay. 
| : The CLerk: Mr. Whelan? 


perk: 


oa not Hes an ETT committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


ne Mr. DanrortH: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, 
ia this a partisan arena we can do so. 
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The Cyunan: I Hiwe called ee Penton to order. 
Mr. PIGEON: Yes, and you are right. 
Mr. DANFORTH: Disgraceful. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think that remark should be struck off the record because 
it is absolutely without foundation. 

Mr. WHELAN: It is absolutely the fact, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I have order, please. It has been moved by Mr. 


Drouin, seconded by Mr. Béchard that the committee have a recorded vote. 
The yeas are 12 and the nays are nine. 


Mr. McBAIN: I would ask you to read the names off because some were 
missed. My name was not called. : 


a ee eR ee eee ee 


The CLERK: My apologies to you Mr. McBain. You are on even checked in. 
May I have your vote now? 


Mr. McBain: Nay. 
Mr. BecHARD: What about my vote, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you read the names quickly Mr. Clerk, please? 


The CLERK: Mr. Armstrong, yea, Mr. Béchard, and I am sorry, what is 
your vote? 


Mr. BECHARD: Yea. 


The CLERK: Mr. Béchard, yea; Mr. Brown, yea; Mr. Drouin. yea; Mr. 
Forest, yea; Mr. Groos, yea; Mr. Mullally, yea; Mr. Olson, yea; Mr. Rapp, yea; 
Mr. Roxburgh, yea; Mr. Whelan, yea. Those are the yeas. The nays are. Mr. 
Danforth, nay; Mr. Doucett, nay; Mr. Horner (The Battlefords), nay; Mr. 
Madill, nay; Mr. McBain, nay; Mr. Nasserden, nay; Mr. Noble, nay; Mr. Pigeon, 
nay and Mr. Watson (Assiniboia), nay. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Mr. M. C. Campbell, secretary 
of the Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing Association. I think you all have the 
brief which Mr. Campbell has been kind enough to bring with him this morning 
and which he will present on behalf of the Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing 
Association. 

i” I should like to thank Mr. Campbell for taking the time to be with us this. 
morning and for his indulgence in respect of the time we have taken on this 
procedural matter. : 


If the members of the committee agree I will ask Mr. Campbell to read 
his brief to the committee. 


) Mr. M. C. Campbell (Secretary of the Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing 

- Association, Chatham, Ontario): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like 

to read this brief first and then, if you will make note of those areas in respect 
of which you should like to ask questions, I will be glad to answer them. 


The progress of Burley tobacco production in Canada is faltering. The 
economic growth of this long established industry is in a serious decline. That 
this should happen to growers is of grave concern when world production and 
consumption is rising. Canada’s Burley production has decreased approxi- 
mately 20 per cent to 73 million pounds in the 10 year period 1954 to 1963, as 
against 88 million in the previous 10 years. 


The.Burley Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario is comprised of 

3,000 Burley tobacco farmers. There farms are in the main, located in the 

counties of Essex and Kent although Lambton, Middlesex and Elgin counties 
also produce Burley tobacco. 
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Burley tobacco has been produced in Canada in a commercial way since 


the late 1800’s and requires the very best of land and a long frost-free grow- 
ing period. 

Accurate records, available for the last 28 crop years, show that the value 
of Burley tobacco as a gross farm return, to southwestern Ontario, has been 
$64,000,000 and that 254 million pounds of tobacco were produced. 

In the last five crop years, approximately 17 million or $3.5 million a year 
has been paid to Ontario Burley farmers. The average gross farm return pe 
acre for the last five crop years has been just over $683 per acre. 

Since 1935, Ontario’s 3,000 Burley farmers have been working together 
through a Sere organization called the Burley Tobacco Marketing Asso- 
ciation of Ontario. This is an entirely farmer operated group and has no affilia- 
tion with government controlled marketing agencies. The association acts to 
regulate production of Burley tobacco, so that a normal flow to market will 
assure its members an adequate price for this high cost commodity. Burley 
farmers have never received any financial aid or support from government 
to market their crop. 

. The capital investment in land for Burley production is approximately 
$6,625,000. Add to this another investment of some $10,000,000 in specialized 
equipment and buildings which are of no value except when applied to the 
production of Burley tobacco. In total the capital investment by Burley farm- 
ers in land, buildings and equipment can conservatively be said to amount to 
$16,000,000. 

Burley has been grown on a limited scale in the province of Quebec for 
the past few years. Quality indicates that varieties more suitable to soil and 
climatic conditions will have to be Sie) before any expansion will take 
place. 

The rapid swing in consumer demand to cigarette type Burley in the last 
10 years has altered the whole production picture. By 1960 stocks of pipe and 
chewing types reached a point where the buying companies asked the associa- 
tion that no Burley be grown in that year. Growers suddenly became aware of 
the fact that drastic changes must be made to meet this new demand. 

A new variety, new fertilization, handling, and curing methods, all devel- 
oped at the Harrow research station were adopted by growers for the 1961 
crop with the result that we had one of the best crops of cigarette type Burley 


ever grown in Canada. In 1962 and 1963 growers continued to produce excel- — 
_ lent cigarette Burley, but it appears we were too late and our export market 


had dwindled. Foreign buyers had turned to other sources of supply. When 
our salesmen tried to recapture these markets they found that something 
other than the quality of our tobacco was affecting sales. Our prices were too 
high! 

While growers were achieving this new level in quality they also increased 
their yields approximately 25 per cent to an average of over 2,000 pounds to 
the acre. But at the same time costs soared, because methods of handling 
Burley are today essentially the same as they were fifty years ago. A cost study 
of the 1963 crop by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, farms, economics 
and statistics branch, indicates an average cost per acre of $771. The gross of 
$849 leaves only $78 for returns to risk and management. Of this $771 invest- 
ment $400 is a labour cost. | 

The buyers of our Burley, aware that the growers expenses were rising 
tried to compensate by increased prices for our crop. But, in so doing, it would 
appear we have made it more difficult to be competitive in many export 
markets. 

While Burley tobacco may not be as spectacular as flue-cured it is an 
agricultural export commodity and contributes favourably to Canada’s balance 
of trade. 
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4 Many major tobacco exporting countries in the world today have a large 
_ supply of cheap hand labour and these countries are our major competitors. 


- In recent years they have been increasing production while at the same time 


we have been cutting back. 

Burley growers are taking an active interest in marketing and work closely 
with the processors in trying to maintain existing markets and develop new 
outlets but continued resistance is encountered because of our higher prices. 


It is hoped the above preamble will provide the committee with a bit of 
background on Burley production in Canada. 


Tobacco of all kinds, an important part of Canadian agriculture, is being 
downgraded and harmed by lack of research. The medical association and our 
own minister of health have branded our industry with the skull and cross- 
bones of poison. They base their condemnation on statistical evidence, and yet 
there is no direct research being conducted in Canada in an attempt to find the 
cause of lung cancer. Recent research links cancer with areas where smoked 
_ fish constitutes a large part of the diet. Suspect also are barbecued foods, hydro- 
carbons deposited in the air from the combustion of petroleum products used 
in trains, buses, cars and heating units. 


Six hundred thousand dollars has been set aside by our federal govern- 
ment; $400,000 to be used in an educational program directed at school age 
children in an effort to dissuade them from starting to smoke, and $200,000 to 
find out why people smoke. 

Three hundred thousand dollars has been provided by the Canadian to- 
baceo industry for research to determine the cause of lung cancer. To date 
$200,000 has been used. There is still $100,000 available but, there is no re- 
search being carried on in Canada today in an attempt to find the cause of lung 
cancer. 

The tobacco industry has been asked, ‘“‘Why can’t it produce a safer cig- 
arette,” and the only answer we can give is, “safer than what’? 

It must be clear to all, the medical profession, manufacturers, producers 
and most important of all the consumer that more, more and yet more research 
must be done in an effort to resolve the health question. The problem cannot 
be resolved at arm’s length, it can only be accomplished by complete co-opera- 
tion of all concerned. 

World tobacco problems are as many and as varied as are the ones con- 
fronting us in Canada. Perhaps the tobacco industry is entering an entirely new 
phase in its history. Things are happening in processing that may change the 
whole concept of values (or quality) as we know it today. Did the designers 
of the process which makes use of stems realize the impact this would have on 
the industry? Have producers ever considered the quality of stems, or their 
values? Has the addition of stems (which constitutes approximately 20 per cent 
by weight of the product the farmer sells) changed the quality of cigarettes? 
Has the use of reconstituted tobacco for cigar binders changed the quality of 
cigars? Its manufacturers claim they will blend to the customers specifications. 

Is quality as we know it, the all important factor? Some buyers today are 
asking for chemical tests before they make their purchases. They are asking 
for low nicotine, chlorine, and alkaloid content but with a high sugar content. 
We know this combination makes for a more pleasant smoke, but is it safer? 
A very popular brand of pipe tobacco sold in Canada today is an imported 
brand, and making impressive inroads on domestic sales. This tobacco, we 
understand, is of poor quality but it has chemical additives that make for a 
very pleasant and aromatic smoke. 

Therefore we must ask ourselves, and research, on what do we base our 
future? On present day values, or will chemical tests be the deciding factor in 
determining quality. Chemistry research might also reveal that sweeping 
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chuneee could be made in cunural roads: The processing and mandeactiel e 
segment of the industry have made great strides in mechanization. If we in — 
Canada are to equal in exports to world markets the potential of our produc- 
tions, then we must be the leaders in mechanization. We have shown the world — 
what we can do when only one worker in 24 is required for the production of — 
food for our people, and yet have tremendous quantities available for export. 
We would here like to submit these recommendations to the committee: 


Recommendations: 


1. That the work in Harrow under the direction of Dr. L. W. Koch be ~ 
continued. The plant breeding program conducted by R. J. Haslam has proven — 
very valuable to the burley producers. Seven new varieties have been devel- 
oped at Harrow since his posting there, and each new strain has overcome 
some of the shortcomings of a previous variety. 

We understand Mr. Haslam is retiring this year and his position must be — 
filled so that no slow-down of his work will occur. Experiments with mecha- — 
-nization will no doubt require a specifically designed tobacco plant. Time is a 
greater factor in plant breeding than other phases of production, and a great 
deal of future thinking must be devoted to this level. ‘ 

2. Studies on handling and curing, undertaken by Mr. W. A. Scott have 
proven invaluable to the growers in the transition to the production of cig- 
arette type burley. This work covers that part of production that entails the 
greatest amount of hand labour, and is also where the largest percentage of the 
cost is incurred. At this point we would like to remind the committee that 
when production costs reach the heights they do, that research costs per acre 
on tobacco are equally costly, and the budget should be adjusted accordingly. 
At this level of research the evaluation of quality and yields are important. 
Not only as a basis for plant breeding but also from the economic viewpoint 
of the grower. It would be uneconomical to further increase production with 
present handling methods. Costs increase to a greater degree than returns. 

Another part of research that has been discussed above is the chemical 
test. Existing: records show burley to contain less nicotines and alkaloids 
than other tobaccos. Is burley approaching that “‘safer’’ tobacco that the in- — 
dustry is seeking? Much more information is required to be able to answer — 
this question and we understand that facilities for this type of research are 
under consideration for the Harrow station. We urge the committee to pro- — 
ceed without delay in providing this equipment. We feel Mr. Scott’s work has 
just begun, as the greatest advances in mechanization will occur in the ~ 
growing period beginning with harvest. Research on this problem will com- ~ 
plement his work and yet is so urgently needed at this time that it is felt — 
an entirely new field should be created. : 

3. For reasons stated above it is recommended that the engineering ~ 
problems now facing burley production be given early consideration, and 
to borrow a term from our neighbours to the south, a “crash program” be — 
conducted in the field of mechanization. We recognize the fact that the — 
province of Ontario has existing facilities at both the Ontario Agricultural — 
College at Guelph and the Western Ontario Agricultural School at Ridge- — 
town. If it were possible for the province to somehow assist the federal — 
department perhaps the work on mechanization could be begun at an earlier — 
date. 


4. In conclusion we stress the fact that lack of progress on any part of — 
the research program for tobacco nullifies gains made in others. Continued — 
and expanded research is vital for the healthy progress of this industry and — 
only governments have the necessary funds to supply the tools required. Only — 
governments can provide the guidance required to coordinate the efforts of the i 
various segments of the industry. ; 
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We are not suggesting that tobacco research in any way subtract from 
other research programs. We suggest only that for an industry which provides 


_ $400,000,000 in direct tax income to the federal government, more attention 
_ should be devoted to its problems. 


Present agricultural research in Canada is progressive and the quality 
of the work is excellent but perhaps too much of our time is devoted to applied 
research, on improvements to discoveries made in the past. 

Dr. MacCrae has been quoted as saying that even were funds available 
that he would have difficulty in finding a competent staff. If this is the case, 
it is up to the committee to provide sufficient funds to acquire an adequate 


_ staff of trained scientists. Let us not allow other countries to continue to hire 


so many of our graduating scientists. 


Very little of our effort is devoted to basic research. More money and 
brains must be devoted to free thinking. We must provide the atmosphere, that 


will permit theoretical scientists to delve into the unknown. Surely the com- 
bination of basic and applied research will unravel our problems and help 


us do what mother nature will not. 
Mr. ROXBURGH: That is a very good brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. I am sure the 
committee members will have some questions to ask you on your brief. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I would like to compliment the witness, Mr. Campbell, on 


his presentation which is short, concise and right to the point. I have a few 


questions I would like to ask, however, if the witness does not mind. 


I notice the value of the burley acreage and the investment amounts to 
quite a few millions of dollars. Is it correct that this burley acreage is grown 


under quota, as flue-cured tobacco is grown? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 
Mr. DANFORTH: No farmer can grow as much as he likes? 
Mr. CAMPBELL: No, it is grown under a restricted control. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Is this control exercised by the burley tobacco marketing 
association of which you speak? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. I might point out that this is purely voluntary. There 
is no existing legislation committing any one of these chaps to adhere to the 
rules and regulations of the board; it is a voluntary thing. They feel they have 
gained by doing so, and they stick to these rules. 


Mr. DaNForTH: Is it safe to assume that by regulation you would per- 


_haps establish at some time a base acreage? What percentage of the base 


acreage is now being produced with tobacco? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: We are down at the moment to 25 per cent of the base 
acreage that we started with in 1935. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: If the present growers are growing only 25 per cent of 


their capacity, does this mean that this acreage could be tremendously increased 


if there were the proper incentive? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: The answer to that, Mr. Danforth, is that in 1945, 8,470 
acres. were harvested for a total of approximately 11$ million pounds, but 
in 1963, with half that acreage, 4,000 acres, we produced 84 million pounds. 
Improved cultural methods and improved fertilization have helped us to the 
point that we are producing almost twice as much tobacco on an acre but 
we have not kept pace economically. Where were were producing 8,000 acres 
and had the facilities needed to house 8,000 acres, today we are down to 
4,000 acres, but our costs are such that without mechanization we cannot 
compete with the countries which have great labour forces who will work for 
a very small wage. 
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Mr. DANFoRTH: There is one other ue aide ml ould like to ee Mr 
Chairman. If the proper incentives were provided to expand this ‘production a 
of burley tobacco, is there a potential in that area or in other areas of Canada 
to increase the acres other than those in the hands of the members of this 
marketing association? I am very interested to know whether this could be 
expanded to a tremendous degree. Is there suitable land? Could facilities be 
provided if the remuneration per acre proved it would be a very profitable i 
crop? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Is this question Winceten to me? 

Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I think the potential of burley tobacco Sane in 
Canada is unlimited. 

Mr. DANFORTH: In listening to the presentation of this brief I was unde 
the impression that perhaps one of the limiting factors was price in world 
markets. Would this be a fair assumption? : 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. The main question in our presentation is: How can we 
as producers in Canada reduce our cost of production? How can we reduce the 
price to other nations other than by mechanization? We do not see that we 
can reduce our price, but we must do so in order to be able to compete with 
countries with low labour costs. We have done it in practically every other 
agricultural commodity, but I think two of the few remaining are the sugar ~ 
beets and tobacco industries. Their problems in regard to sugar beets are | 
being licked, and I look forward in a few years to this being a very mech- 
anized industry; but we would like help to mechanize our burley industry. 

Mr. DanrortH: You spoke of the Harrow experimental station. This — 
has been brought up by other witnesses. Can you give us an indication of — 
how many scientists or technicians who are familiar with the industry are. 
devoting their time to this particular problem at the present time at the 
Harrow experimental station? ; 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I know of two who are full time men devoted to this prob- 3 
lem, and they are mentioned in the brief—Mr. Haslam and Mr. Scott. a 


Mr. DanrortTH: Is it your opinion that if facilities were expanded the 
Harrow experimental station would be of direct benefit to this industry? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I am sure it would. 


Mr. DANFORTH: You spoke of added facilities being considered for the 
Harrow experimental station. Can you give us some idea of what these added 
facilities would comprise? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Dr. Koch, the director there, has been telling us for the 
past three or four years that they have been trying to get a laboratory in 
which to conduct chemical tests which would indicate chlorine content and 
nicotine content so we can combine these tests with plant breeding, and visual 
definitions of quality. So far we have no equipment there which enables this — 
work to be carried out. We think it is very important that this laboratory be 4 
added to the facilities of Harrow. a 


Mr. DANFORTH: Are you in a position to indicate to the committee the 
amount of funds that you would perhaps visualize as being necessary for thisg 
particular expenditure? a 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I cannot answer that question. I think Dr. Koch who q 
has already appeared before this committee— ee: 


Mr. RoxspurGH: No. 
Mr. DANFORTH: No, he has not. 
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_ Mr. CAMPBELL: I think he would be the man who would be in a position 
_ to answer that question: I have no idea. 

e Mr. DANFORTH: There is another question that I would like to put to 
_ Mr. Campbell. In how many areas in Canada is burley tobacco produced? Is it 
4 mainly in the area pointed out in this brief? Are there any other provinces? 
i Mr. CAMPBELL: Burley tobacco is grown in the provinces of Quebec and 
_ Ontario. I believe it has been tried experimentally for the last three years in 
Manitoba, and I think that experiment is being continued this year. 


> Mr. DANFORTH: I have one other question, Mr. Chairman, and then I will 
_ pass. The question is this: Is Harrow experimental station, to your knowledge, 
_ the only facility in Canada today that is directly working with burley tobacco 
and various experiments upon it? : 
Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, I believe it is. 
Mr. DANFORTH: I pass, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Whelan. 


4 Mr. WHELAN: First of all, I think probably some members of the com- 
_ mittee are not familiar with the difference between flue-cured and burley 
_ tobaccos. I wonder if Mr. Campbell would briefly outline the differences in 
_ these two tobaccos? 


4 Mr. CAMPBELL: If you have seen burley tobacco or any kind of tobacco 
D. growing you will have an idea of the plant. For flue-cured tobacco, the leaves 
_ are stripped from the stock as it stands in the field and hung up with string, 
' tied to pickets and hung in a small barn, and cured with heat. In this curing 
_ process the leaf dies of thirst. In other words, the moisture is dried from the 
- leaf quickly leaving the sugars and starches in the leaf. As opposed to that, 
_ for burley or cigar tobacco the whole stock is cut. Five of these plants are hung 
_ on what we call a picket, hung in a huge barn where it is air cured. This 
_ tobacco dies of starvation. I am describing the curing process. In that, the 
moisture travels through the stock or stem in to the leaf and back and forth. 
In the process of growing, the plant uses up the starches and sugars in the 
leaf. It starves to death and then it dies. In other words, it dries out. But, the 
_ two systems are different. In the one case you dry it quickly, leaving the 
_ sugars and starches in and in the other case you cure it slowly and they are 
all used up. 

Mr. RoxBurGH: I might point out for the benefit of the members here who 
are not familiar with this industry in respect of flue-cured tobacco only the 
ripe leaves are picked. 

Mr. WHELAN: Flue-cured tobacco is artificially dried in kilns and the 
burley is naturally dried in huge barns. In the case of flue-cured the tobacco 
is placed in kilns and cured with heat. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 

, Mr. WHELAN: I only made that comment because although I am quite 
familiar with the procedure I know that some members of this committee are 
not; they were asking when we came in what the difference was between the 
- two procedures. 

: Mr. CAMPBELL: Perhaps I should bring to your attention the fact that 
the basic acreage in respect of flue-cured is six acres. Is that not right, Mr. 
Roxburgh? 

Mr. ROXBURGH: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: In other words, to cure six acres of flue-cured tobacco 
requires one kiln valued at approximately $1,500. 

Mr. RoxpurcH: You are referring to the kiln itself? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 
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Mr. RoxBuRGH: I would presume now that it is somewhere between $1,500 
and $1,800. | 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Whereas, one barn will cure six acres of tobacco; that same 
barn, in curing six acres of burley tobacco, would cost approximately $2,000 
an acre; in other words, it would cost in the neighbourhood of $12,000 to build 
a barn big enough to cure six acres. This is a field wherein we simply have 
to do something. 

Mr. Doucett: In other words, a kiln will cure more than one fill but in 
naturally curing you just fill a barn of burley tobacco once? : 

Mr. CAMPBELL: That is right. 

Mr. WHELAN: There is another subject I wish to comment on. Is the 
Harrow research station, which is in my constituency—and I must confess that 
I am not as familiar with it as possibly I should be—used for things other than 
what Mr. Danforth has referred to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHELAN: You also outlined in your brief and through questioning 
by Mr. Danforth the fact that they had developed the tobacco to such a degree 
that they produce so much more per acre; in other words, they had done a | 
terrific job on research with the facilities at their disposal in so far as 
developing new plants and so on are concerned? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: That is right. This is only part of it. Actually, what it has 
done is hurt us in the long run because we produce more tobacco; it costs us a 
tremendous amount of money to produce it, and now we cannot sell it. 

Mr. WHELAN: But, they have developed a terrific strain. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, they have done a wonderful job. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Doucett. 

Mr. Doucett: Mr. Campbell, first, I want to say that I appreciated the 
very condensed, concise and understandable brief which you have presented. 
You are to be congratulated. 

I notice that there is a 20 per cent reduction in burley tobacco, which 
looks to be about 14 million pounds a year. In respect of 10 years you say 
73 million, so it would be roughly that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, but divide that by 10. 

Mr. Doucett: But, you used the figures 20 percent and 73 million. 

Mr. CaMpBELL: Then I must have figured the 20 per cent on the 88 | 
million. 

Mr. Doucett: Well, that is all right; it does not matter. Is this reduction 
in burley tobacco due to the extra cost of production or to the lack of a 
market? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I would say some of each. 

Mr. DoucettT: You say some of each? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. As I mentioned in the brief, when the old tobacco - 
chewer dies we do not have any young people coming up to replace him. : 

Mr. DoucEtT: Well, do not be too sure of that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: This has caused a swing to a cigarette type. But, I do not 
think we were ready soon enough. Instead of doing it in 1961 we should have 
been doing it in 1951 when we noticed the trend swing to the cigarette type. 

Mr. Doucett: What is the percentage of burley that we export? Is it 
increasing or decreasing? : 


Mr. CAMPBELL: For the last 20 years it has been about 19 per cent. 
Mr. DoucettT: Then it is not increasing? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL: For instance, in 1931 we exported 2,257,000 pounds and 
in 1963 we exported 2,263,000 pounds. 


Mr. DovucettT: That is a slight increase. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: That is a slight increase, but the point is that Canada’s 
gross national product is going up; everything has increased but we have 
stayed static. 


Mr. DoucetTT: So, it would be natural to expect that tobacco export would 
go up? 
Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 


Mr. DoucETT: You mentioned an important fact a while ago, that some of 
the countries in the world which are producing tobacco no doubt would be 
- producing it at a much less cost than we are able to do because their labour 
- costs have not gone up in comparison with ours. Is that a fair statement? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Five years ago there was no burley tobacco grown— 
except as an experiment— in southern Rhodesia, and this year they produced 
10 million pounds. 


Mr. Doucett: Perhaps this increase in tobacco production on their Lay 
would be because of their labour costs? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: They are able to sell their tobacco, although it is not the 
quality of ours, as we understand it. It is because of the price. 

Mr. DoucettT: Are any increased efforts put forth by the growers or those 
people who handle it to increase the export market? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 

Mr. DoucetT: If we cannot train our people to chew it at home we will 
have to get rid of it. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. We are co-operating with trade and commerce and 
with our buying companies and using every avenue that we as growers have, 
to promote our tobacco at home and overseas. 

Mr. DoucettT: Is it a fair assumption that there is a limited market at 
home, as a result of which any increase would have to be brought about by 
export abroad. 


q Mr. CAMPBELL: I think this is the same as most agricultural products we 
- produce at home. For instance, there is a limited market in Canada for wheat 
- because of our population. 


Mr. DoucetT: But, we must remember that consumption is increasing 


because of the population increase. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: True. I think that increase is general in our burley con- 


4 sumption domestically. 


Mr. DouceEttT: Well, according to the figures shown on production in respect 
_ of money received by the industry there is a very small profit. You did mention 
a while ago that the acreage produced had dropped about 50 per cent, from 
~ about 8,700 acres to 4,000 acres. Could you tell us what the farmers are doing 
- in respect of this other 4,000 acres. Are they putting in other cash crops? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, corn, soybeans, wheat and oats. 


Mr. DouceEtTT: So, while their income is down from tobacco they may have 
an equivalent or an increased income from the other crops? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not know of any increased income. 


Mr. DoucettT: No. It may be just a matter of keeping the land in pro- 
duction. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: That is right. 
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Mr. Doucert: I think that is all. Thank you. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. — 

Mr. DouceEetTT: I may have one or two questions which I wish to put later. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, most of my questions already have been 
answered. 


I also would like to commend Mr. Campbell for a very excellent brief. 
It is a very readable, concise and interesting brief. 


I was going to ask whether any cigarettes were made from burley tobacco, 
but I was handed a Canadian cigarette made from Canadian burley tobacco, 
which I am rather enjoying. 


Would you explain to the committee what the chief uses are of burley 
tobacco. Is it used chiefly for chewing tobacco? I am smoking a Canadian burley 
cigarette at the present time. Is it used extensively for that? 


Mr. CamMpBELL: We have quite a few brands in Canada today which include 
burley tobaccos, namely Parliament and Alpine cigarettes, which are made by 
Benson and Hedges. These include Canadian burley but to what extent they 
will not tell us. We know it is upwards of 35 per cent of the blend. Also, those 
brands made by the Imperial Tobacco Company, such as Pall Mall, include 
burley tobacco. It is an American name but made under licence in Canada 


with all Canadian tobacco, and I guess perhaps as much as 35 per cent of that — 


is burley. Buckingham and Winchester also include burley tobacco and have 
for many years. 

Pipe tobacco is almost all burley. There is quite a bit of flue-cured in 
some kinds, I think Picobac is an all burley brand. There is some used in 
chewing. However, as I said, these fellows who chew are getting harder and 


harder to find. I understand that now there is an odd manufacturer making © 


a cigar with a burley wrapper. This is something new to us as producers, 
however, I understand it can be done. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Brown. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Campbell, you explained to us the added cost of produc- 
tion resulting from the larger barns necessary for the curing of burley tobacco. 


In what other avenues are excessive costs incurred by the grower in the pro- — 


duction of this burley tobacco? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: At one time an acre of tobacco was planted with around 
4,000 to 5,000 plants and we were growing 1,000 to 1,200 pounds to the acre; 


today the newer varieties grow straighter and do not lie over. As a result more © 


can be grown in a smaller area; there was an increase in the population per 


acre to 10,000 plants. This has done two things. It has given us a type of © 
tobacco suitable for cigarettes and increased our yields, as a result of which © 


our average will not likely drop below one ton to the acre in the future. But, 
a man still has to handle every plant and every leaf, and this is where our 
tremendous heavier labour costs enter the picture. We do not have a cheap 
labour force such as is the case in Rhodesia, Argentina and Mexico, who are 
our major competitors. 


Mr. Brown: Has there been any experimental work done in this connec- 
tion? I understand somewhere in your brief you mentioned a lesser amount of 
nicotine in burley tobacco. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 


Mr. Brown: Has anything been done to date in research which would 


show that burley tobacco is less dangerous to health? 


- 
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s Mr. apse: Sate that chemical tests have shown that burley, which 
Fis an air-cured type, as well as any of the others that we can think of, namely 
_ cigar tobacco, which is cured in this manner, are found to contain less of the 
_ irritants than are contined in flue-cured. But, whether it is safer or not we 
do not know, nor can anyone tell us. 


{ Mr. Brown: But, what you would like to see is more experimental work 
_ done in that regard? I am referring to research. 


. Mr. CAMPBELL: Production research, yes. We would like to see this other 
a _ research done as well because it is to the sii ie of everyone in the world 
_ who is a consumer, a smoker. 


‘ I think we have pioneered in many things in Canada and I see no reason 
i: why we cannot pioneer in indicating to the world that tobacco is no more 
a injurious to our health than an overindulgence of alcohol. 
q . Mr. Brown: I think I can agree with you in that regard. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Choquette. 


| Mr. CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, may I congratulate Mr. Campbell for his 
_ very interesting brief. 


4 (Translation) 


~— 


_ If you will allow me I shall ask my questions in the language of Moliére. 
On page two of your report I see that you state that tobacco production in 
the province of Quebec is on a fairly small scale. In your opinion, is there any 
"prospect of increasing tobacco production in the province of Quebec? 


a Text) 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I certainly do. I feel that the province of Quebec has 
' many areas that could grow tobacco. I am not too familiar with the areas 
a but I do know that in the cigar tobacco producing area around St. 
_ Hilaire and Joliette there are good areas which would grow burley tobacco. 
_ However, I think the thing which is confining your industry in those areas 
; is perhaps that your frost free period in those areas is perhaps shorter than it 
_ is in southwestern Ontario, and until varieties are developed that will adapt 

_ themselves to this shorter period it will be slow coming. 


. Mr. RoxspurGH: In other words, you are suggesting that some work should 
- be done in respect of fast maturing varieties. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, and there must be work done at the same time which 
- would adapt this to mechanization. There is no reason why these should not 
~ complement one another. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: Could the financial assistance you are asking for be used 
on research to see to what extent it would be possible to increase production 
_ in the province of Quebec? 

(Text) 

; Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, it does. 

q (Translation) 

; - Mr. CHOQUETTE: On page 5 of your report you say “‘Why can’t it produce 

-asafer cigarette?” And then you add “safer than what?” Do you believe that 

‘ ‘the cigarettes people are smoking today are of such quality that it is im- 
- possible to ensure greater protection for the health of the smokers, because 


that statement seems somewhat “ex- cathedra”. You say “safer than what?” 
p One can even feel that you are slightly impatient. 
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(Text) 
Mr. CAMPBELL: That is true. 
I attended and represented the burley tobacco industry at the conference 


on smoking and health last fall, One of the doctors in attendance at that 


meeting asked the industry this question: ‘‘Why can the industry not produce 
a safer cigarette?” Our answer was: “Safer than what?” They could not tell 
us why it was not safe. They could not tell us what was wrong with it, so 


until we know the answer to that question we do not know what we are. 


fighting. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: But there is nevertheless a report, you must know about 
it of course, that was published in the United States in which it is categorically 
stated that tobacco is a health hazard. 


(Text) 


Mr. CAMPBELL: We are aware of this report but it is comparative. For 
instance, by using comparative statistics you can prove many things. Are 
you aware of the fact that the divorce rate in England goes up proportionately 
with the number of apples eaten in England? 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: It has something to do with the Adam’s apple. 
Mr. ASSELIN: Or maybe with Eve. 
Mr. PIGEON: Mr. Chairman, I would like... 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Now, I asked that question because I noticed that you 
are somewhat ironical about the Minister of Health in the last paragraph of 
page 4. I do not know how long the tobacco people have been asking for 
government assistance. I suppose you have been making claims for a number 
of years. But this year you seem to be more insistent—we heard Mr. Newell 
last week—have you felt obliged to be on the defensive these past few months, 
I might say; there seems to be a more aggressive feeling towards the tobacco 
industry. So do you feel somewhat on the defensive and is that why you are 
so energetically asking for financial assistance to start a more thorough re- 
search programme? 


(Text) 
Mr. Drouin: Adam and Eve. 
Mr. ROXBURGH: It is a long time. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. I do not feel that we are in that position at the 
present time. Our industry feels that we in the burley tobacco section in any 
event, should be asking for this type of research. We should not even be pro- 
ducing tobacco if it is proven to us that it is poison. Therefore we are not on 
the defensive. We want people who smoke our product to know that it is safe 
or not safe. If it is not safe we are not in a position to be asking the people to 
smoke this product today. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: I also see in your report that the tobacco industry has 
spent thousands of dollars to find what really causes cancer. Have you been 
spending such large amounts for that purpose for a long time? 


(Text) 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I think this expenditure started approximately three years 
ago by the industry, and I mean the manufacturers of cigarettes. They devoted 


$300,000 to various cancer societies and the medical association to conduct — 
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P ; ; : 
_ research entirely in respect of the cause of lung cancer. I understand in one 
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of the universities $200,000 has been used for this purpose, but it was admitted 
here last fall by, I think, Dr. Wigle head of the Canadian Medical Association, 
that at the moment there is no research done in Canada in an attempt to find 


the cause of lung cancer. 


This type of research, of course, would cover a large field and would 
not be conducted purely in respect of tobacco. It was to be conducted to find the 
cause of lung cancer. There are many things which can be tied to lung cancer 
statistically and I have mentioned a few of them in the brief. We would like 
to know definitely for our consumers what is the cause. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. If you will allow 
me to make a suggestion I would not like you to interpret it as a criticism, but 
I think you would get better publicity when you submit reports if you would 
be good enough to submit them in both languages because I notice that last 
week Mr. Newell submitted a very interesting report, yours is very interest- 
ing too. I shall take the opportunity to read it again and if in the future you 
could submit them in both languages we would be delighted. 


(Text) 
Mr. CAMPBELL: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pigeon? 


Mr. PIGEON: Mr. Chairman, I am referring to page 1 of the brief where you 
indicate that world production and consumption are rising but Canada’s burley 
production has decreased approximately 20 per cent. There are many possi- 
bilities in Canada of growing more burley tobacco and other varieties. Do you 


think it would be advantageous for the Department of Trade and Commerce 
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to send specialists around the world in an attempt to locate markets? I under- 
stand that at the present time we do not have one branch in the Department 
of Trade and Commerce with specialists attempting to find markets around the 
world for Canadian tobacco. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I think the gentleman over on this side asked me earlier 
what we are doing as an industry to promote the export sale of tobacco. Your 
suggestion has been acted upon and we have contacted the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in this regard. The flue-cured tobacco growers have set 
$60,000 aside for this purpose. In an attempt to help pay our own way, we 
contacted the trade and commerce department, which suggested that we employ 
one of their experienced men who is just retiring. A man who is in good 
health and active and could perhaps assist us for one or two years until we 
train a man. We feel that a professional man is needed although not necessarily 
an individual versed in all the different types of production. He must be 
accustomed to selling. 


Mr. Picron: I must congratulate the tobacco growers and the industry for 
pushing export markets but do you feel that the Department of Trade of 
Commerce could do a better job and go further in this regard? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, we feel they could. 


Mr. PIGEON: Do you suggest they could do something to increase our 
markets overseas? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: In the case of burley tobacco, of which I am speaking, it 
is only since the 1961 crop that we have been growing the type of burley 
tobacco that the export markets of the world want, and for this reason it really 
is too new to be known yet. This is the area in which there must be an 
effort made. We must take this tobacco to those places where there is a market 
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and be able to cones pricewise. We do praduce the quality ‘cn ‘somewhere 
along the line we will have to reduce our cost to that point where we can sell 
our tobacco for less. We must find out how to produce it for less to begin with 
and sell it for less in world markets. We are competitive qualitywise at the 
present time but we have to reduce our costs. 
Mr. PIGEON: I have one question in respect of pages 4 and 5 of your brief. 
On page 4 you state: 
The medical association and our own minister of health have branded . 
our industry with the skull and crossbones of poison. 


I have a very direct question to ask you. Do you think it normal for a ~ 
minister of the crown to make such a statement and to vote $400,000 to fight ~ 
against tobacco while at the same time the government is spending absolutely — 
nothing on research? 4 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: I think that is out of order, Mr. Chairman, because Mr. 
Campbell is not here to assume the responsibility for our minister’s state- 
ment. I do not think you have to answer that question. 

Mr. PrcEon: Mr. Chairman, on this point of order I think I am right. 

Mr. WHELAN: You are always right. 

Mr. Pigeon: Mr. Campbell in his brief has referred on those two pages 
to the minister of health, and stated that the federal government is spending — 
$400,000 on educational programs in an attempt to dissuade children of school 
age from smoking. That is why I asked this question. Mr. Campbell has men- 
tioned the fact that the government is spending absolutely nothing on research — 
to determine the cause of lung cancer. The industry has spent money on ~ 
research but I do not know whether the tobacco growers of Ontario have the ~ 
same reaction to the minister’s public statement and announcement in the ~ 
House of Commons as the reaction of the growers in my area of the province ~ 
of Quebec. The tobacco growers there are very anxious and apprehensive about 
this statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking on the point of order? 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: I think he is out of order on the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you come quickly to your argument in respect of — 
the point of order because I should like to rule on it and then proceed with our ~ 
discussions. 
Mr. PIGEON: I think I have the right to ask this type of question. 


(Translation) 
Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): On the point of order, Mr. Chairman... 


(Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: I should like to make a ruling on the point of order. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Before you make a ruling, Mr. Oe ieee I should like a 
to say one or two words on this subject. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. : 
Mr. NASSERDEN: I am not too sure what the point of order is, but if 4 
the point of order is that no reference should be made to the fact that — 
nothing is being spent on research today while more than a half million ~ 
dollars is spent on a program to discourage the use of tobacco in this country, ~ 
then there is no point of order. | 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: That is not the point of order, Mr. Chairman, As you 
just mentioned, you are not sure what the point of order is so I will clear © 
my position. a 
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Mr. WHELAN: That is a good idea. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: I will make my clarification in French because I am 
not too clever in English. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, my honourable friend wishes to ask the 
- witness if he agrees with the statements of the minister of Health. The minister 
of National Health may make the statements she deems her duty to make, 
_ but an expert witness cannot be called upon to approve or disapprove, or to 
_ express an opinion on the statements of that minister. I think he has the right 
_ to defend the rights of the tobacco industry for which he is fighting. I con- 
_ gratulate him for this, but we cannot ask a witness to express his opinion on 
_ statements made by the minister of National Health, and to say whether or 


4 not the minister is right in making such statements. That is not in order. 


Mr. Pigeon: Mr. Chairman... 


(Text) 
: The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nasserden? 


b Mr. NASSERDEN: I am not arguing with what the member has said, but 
a question comes to my mind which perhaps the witness can answer after 
you have disposed of the point of order. I should like to know whether or not 
any money is actually being spent on research at the present time to take care 
of this problem. I think that the member for Joliette-L’ Assomption-Montcalm 
had a very valid point when he raised this question. More than half a million 
_ dollars is being spent in one direction yet nothing is being spent in the direction 
of solving the problem which may be at stake in this regard. 

: Mr. DANFoRTH: I should like to speak on the point of order. I believe 
- any question that relates to the effect on the tobacco industry of a statement 
- made by a minister publicly in the House of Commons should be allowed as 
part of the proceedings of this committee, because it does have a definite 
_ bearing on the industry. Since this question was referred to in the brief and 
- accepted during the reading of the brief and has not been the subject of a 
_ point of order up until this time I feel the member of this committee is quite 
within his rights to question the witness on this particular point. I do not 
believe there is any point of order. 


(Translation) 

Mr. PicEon: I believe I had the right to ask my question. 

(Text) 

Mr. MuLLALLy: Mr. Chairman, in respect of this particular matter, I 


_ believe the money was assigned for this particular research work and the 


statement was made following a medical conference between the provinces. 
_ I think there was an agreement between the provinces of Canada and the 
_ federal government and I do not think the federal minister should be placed 
in the position of accepting the responsibility for a statement which she had to 
_ make. I think the statement was made as a result of an agreement reached 
_ between the federal government and the governments of the provinces. 


(Translation) 
7 - Mr. CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, before you make your ruling, would the 
_ Official stenographer read the question as asked by Mr. Pigeon? 
(Text) 
Mr. PIGEON: I remember what I said. 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: I am not so sure. 
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(Translation) 

Mr. ASSELIN: Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to grant more money 
they need for research? 
(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


(Translation) 

Mr, CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, would you please authorize the reading © 
of the question asked by Mr. Riscane 
(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


(Translation) 
Mr. PIGEON: I do not object. 


(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: If it is the wish of the committee to have the question 
read back by the reporter I will ask him to do so. However, I can recall the 
question. Does the committee wish to have the question read back? 


(Translation) 
Mr. PIGEON: I have no objection. I do not regret what I said. 


(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the question may have been asked in French and 
it may be difficult to have it read back. 


Mr. Doucett, do you have something you wish to say in respect of the point 
of order? 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Would you read the question? 


The CHATRMAN: Do you have something to say in respect of the point of 
order? 


Mr. DoucettT: I should like to make a remark in respect of that which we 
are discussing. I do not know where we are going in this argument but I think 
Mr. Campbell was quite right and justified in putting this particular ate 
in his brief and before the committee. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, the member is not speaking to the point 
of order. I think you must dispose of this point of order before we pro- 
ceed with other matters. 


The CHAIRMAN: I should like to dispose of the point of order. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Would you ask Mr. Pigeon whether he cares to repeat : 
himself? 


Mr. DoucettT: What I have to say I shall say later. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pigeon, would you repeat your question? 


(Translation) 


Mr. PIGEON: I will repeat my question in French. I asked if Mr. Campbell 
thought it normal for a minister of the Crown—in this instance, the minister 
of National Health—to appropriate an amount of $400,000 and make a statement 
against the use of tobacco, when the federal government—in this instance, the 
minister of National Health—does not spend any money to prove and has 
proved nothing, since it spends no money for research purposes in order to | 
prove that tobacco is the cause of cancer? 
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2 (Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: If the committee will permit me, I think what Mr. Pigeon 


has asked in his question is for an expression of opinion from the witness on 


the matter of policy or a decision taken by the ministry as announced by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. In the context of this examination by 
this committee I think that is a relevant question. I appreciate—and I am sure 
all members of the committee appreciate—that Mr. Campbell is being asked 
for a personal opinion and, with respect to Mr. Choquette and others who have 
argued on the point of order, I have to rule that the question is within the 
bounds of relevance and is nothing more than asking for an expression of 
opinion. I think the witness should answer. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: It was a little baffling to us as growers and producers why 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare would put this label of poison on 
our industry without some obligation to the people of Canada and their health. 
We think it is fine that $400,000 should be spent for educational purposes for 
the children. I do not think any of us like to see teenagers running around 
with cigarettes in their mouths. 

However, I think the health problem should be investigated for us who do 
smoke. We just question whether the minister should not be devoting some of 
her time to the health of the nation by designating some of this money to 
definite research on causes. The industry has shown its willingness to give 
some money towards this sort of thing and it is not being used. We just wonder 
and question who is right in this matter. Here is the money devoted for this 
study, and yet nobody is studying it. 

Mr. Pickon: If we—that is, all members here who are working in the 
public interest and in the interest of tobacco growers—were to ask the govern- 
ment or the Minister of National Health and Welfare to cancel this $400,000 
and to place it in research in order to prove first if tobacco is responsible for 
cancer, would this in your opinion be the correct course to take? After that 
is done the government could take steps, but I think of first importance is for 
the Department of National Health and Welfare to devote money for research 
along these lines. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not think it is up to us as producers to reverse the 
decision of the minister, but we would definitely like to see research under- 
taken as to actual causes of lung cancer. 

Mr. P1cEoN: Since the minister made her statement in the house, have you 
any figures to show how much the consumption of tobacco has decreased in 
Canada? Have you any idea of that? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I think it is still affecting us, but to what extent I do not 
know. I cannot answer that. This could perhaps come from the manufacturing 
end. 

Mr. PicEon: Do you think the industry could make an agreement with 
the federal government to have a program on research in conjunction with 
the Department of National Health and Welfare? Do they have that type of 
program in the United States? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I understand that the United States have just devoted 


3 $10 million to this type of research. 
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Mr. PIGEON: The United States government? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Government and industry. 

Mr. Pigeon: Do you know which department of government? 
Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not know but I can find out. 

Mr. RoxpurGH: It is under agriculture. 
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The Conan As I understand Mr. Pigeon’ s nlisetion: he is “age what 
percentage of the $10 million is contributed by the government. Is that yours 
question? | : 

Mr. PIGEON: Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not know. 

Mr. Pickon: Thank you for your co-operation, Mr. Campbell. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roxburgh. 


Mr. RoxpurcH: As has been stated by other members, I would like to say ; 
that this is a wonderful brief; it is just the type of brief we all like—it is — 
understandable. F 


Most of the questions I had in mind have been answered. However, I was ‘¥ 
interested in which countries have been taking the export market from Canada | 
since we have not been keeping up with the times, shall we say. Which are 
the countries that have taken away that export trade, which was considerable? — 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I would say the Rhodesias, Japan, India, Mexico and — 
Brazil. | | 


Mr. RoxpurcH: Then it is quite a number of countries, in other words. — 


You have talked about mechanization and the importance of mechaniza- 
tion and the importance of money being devoted to experiments to give us © 
better mechanization of the tobacco industry so that we can cut down on — 
costs. 7 


Moneys have been given, and in this context Mr. Pigeon and others— ~ 
especially Mr. Pigeon—have brought up the matter of exports. If, for example, 3 
you go ahead and spend all the money and you get a certain amount of © 
mechanization, that will not help very much if we have no export market. — 
As I understand, in the past Rhodesia has gained on our flue-cured produc- ~ 
tion and now, evidently, on our burley. They have spent certain research ~ 
moneys on the selling of tobacco and the promotion of tobacco in the world — 
market. What percentage of the moneys should be spent on these aspects? 
Which is the most important? What are your thoughts on something being ~ 
done in this regard? You have already told us what you have been doing. The © 
flue-cured people have put up $60,000. What do you feel about moneys ~ 
granted by the government for experimental work? What percentage of any 
moneys provided should be spent on these aspects? How would you divide it — 
between the export market and research? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I think the industry and the producers would carry the ~ 
brunt of the load in respect of money being spent to promote export markets. — 
I think the Department of Trade and Commerce, through their existing facili- i 
ties, could help out in that respect, but we would like to see the greatest amount : 
of this money spent on actual production research to lower our costs. I think ~ 
we can handle the other part of it at the moment, without too much cost to 
the federal government, through the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: You mentioned that there were just two men at the 
Harrow experimental station and you have given your opinion that more ~ 
money should be spent in training scientists. At the present time it appears — 
that the brains, whether for tobacco or anything else, are going across the 
_ line. Have you any thoughts at all on what should take place, say, if moneys — 

are granted? There certainly is a lack of qualified men at the pi a 
time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I think everyone—and I mean people in agriculture, in- 
dustry, education and so on—is well aware of the problem we have in the 
lack of trained people. 4 
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. Mr. ROXBURGH: In other words, there should be a course for this, a 
g special course, whether at an agricultural college or some other place? 
a Mr, CAMPBELL: I think it is all tied in with facilities, too. We have in- 
sufficient facilities to have enough people in these schools to give us enough 
_ scientists coming up to keep a few here, let alone have some going across the 
border. 

Mr. RoxsurGH: In other words, facilities are as greatly needed as mech- 
- anization? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, I think so. That, I believe, is being taken care of 

by the educational committees, and so on, that we have in Canada today. 

Mr. ROXBURGH: That is all I have to say. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I would like to congratulate Mr. Campbell 
on his brief; it is the type of brief I like—short and to the point. It makes me 
think that Mr. Campbell must have been a farmer himself at one time and 
did not get lost in words. 


? Mr. CAMPBELL: I am still. 


a Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): One of my questions has been partially 
_ answered. This is in regard to the $600,000 that has been set aside by the 
_ federal government for an educational program to dissuade the school children 
| _ from starting to smoke. I wanted to ask Mr. Campbell if he had any personal 
| objection to this type of program. 

: Mr. CAMPBELL: I think I mentioned earlier that none of us likes to see 
- our school children running around with cigarettes hanging out of their 

mouths; and therefore, I do not think we disapprove of this. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I believe it was Mr. Whelan who asked you to 
explain the difference between burley tobacco and flue-cured tobacco. In this 
4 type of tobacco I believe it is stated in the brief that 20 per cent of the 
_ tobacco is on the stem or that 20 per cent of the plant is in the stem. Can 
the stem of all tobacco plants be used for tobacco purposes? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: No. At the moment I think the flue-cured stems are being 
used, but no burley or cigar types are being used to my knowledge. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): In other words, there is only 80 per cent of 
_ this particular type of tobacco plant that is used for tobacco purposes? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: That is right. 


Mr. WatTSON (Assiniboia): On page two you mention that there are 3,000 
burley tobacco farmers. I wonder what would be the average size of a 
tobacco farm? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Do you mean total acres? 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Do you not reduce every year on total acres 
; for tobacco? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. I think our average farms in total would be 100 
2 acre farms, but our average over the whole area is somewhere over two 
a acres of allotted burley. Average farms are 100 acres and the average acreage is 
| 


around two acres. Some may grow only half an acre and others may grow 18 
to 20 acres. 


: Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): The capital investment in land for burley 
tobacco production is approximately $6,625,000? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: That is right. We calculate this against the allotted 
acreage. 


| Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): In other words, the average farm is 100 
acres— 
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Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. : 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): —and if the total investment is $64 million, 
this is roughly $200 per acre. 
Mr. CAMPBELL: In connection with that portion allotted to tobacco, yes. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Then the two acres of the 100 acre farm will 
be worth approximately $200 per acre? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: They will be worth $1,000 per acre. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: Mr. Chairman, I think it might clear up some of Mr.-: 
Watson’s difficulty if he recalls an answer given to a previous question: by 
Mr. Campbell. Mr. Campbell stated that at the present time only 25 per cent 
of the acreage is growing tobaccoo owing to voluntary curtailment by the 
tobacco growers themselves. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Then, in other words, there are 3,000 burley 
tobacco farmers with an average of two acres. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: That is right. | 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): So only 6,000 acres are producing burley 
tobacco? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: That is the allotted acreage; that is right. 


Mr. DANFORTH: It is only 25 per cent of the actual base production. In 
other words, it would be four times that much if all the tobacco that the 
tobacco growers could now produce could be sold. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I believe you stated previously that you felt 
there should be some help given to mechanize the tobacco growers. I wonder 
what line of mechanization you would be thinking of here. I am a western 
farmer and I might explain that if western farmers wish to mechanize, this is 
their own personal choice. We either mechanize or we go along with horses, 
but the government does not come along and help us to mechanize. I wonder 
what your thinking was when you said this. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: My thinking is this: with an average two acre allotment, 
I cannot afford a $6,000 machine to harvest tobacco but the government 
can help us to divide a $6,000 machine that can be used by 25 people. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): In other words, the government would possibly 
supply a machine that the farmers in this area could rent? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Or they could design a machine that we could build. I 
do not think there is enough volume involved to interest a machinery com- 
pany in going ahead and conducting a great deal of research. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Would you not think, then, that possibly the 
tobacco growers who want to mechanize or believe they should be mechanized 
would have a better idea of the type of implement they want than anybody 
in a government department? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I think because our government is conducting research 
in all phases and its officials live and work in the tobacco area with the 
tobacco farmer, as a result of which they are not out of touch. They are right 
there and they know what our needs are. As a matter of fact, they are co- 
operating or could co-operate toward this end with the research already 
started in the United States. But, we feel we should be doing some of our 
own in Canada. Conditions are different here. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Chairman, I regret my late arrival; I had another 

appointment on an agricultural matter downtown. 

From my brief perusal of the brief I would like to congratulate Mr. 
Campbell for his frankness and the candid manner in which this brief was 
written up and presented. 
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I have a few questions. 3 

I notice that you admit that both world production and consumption are 
_ rising at the present time. Under these circumstances would you not admit that 
_ our world prices must be more or less accepted and that the grower or the 
_ organization cannot expect to maintain the former high prices that were 
obtained? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I think you are right. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: That is the status quo which has been created should be 
accepted more or less. Do you not feel this way? 

; Mr. CAMPBELL: Do you mean we should employ ways and means to reduce 
- our prices? 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: No, no, but do you not feel you should go along with the 
tide in a natural way, like the potato growers more or less, are forced to do 
_ despite their search for new markets and new methods of putting up their crop? 
a Mr. CAMPBELL: Forced to do what? 

i Mr, ALKENBRACK: Of course, the wheat producer is now riding on a strong 
_ tide of wheat sales, but he has to go with the tide as well. 

Mr, CAMPBELL: That is right. I think we are quite prepared to do the same. 
| Mr. ALKENBRACK: Does Canada not grow the finest burley in the world? 
4 Mr. CAMPBELL: United States burley is still considered number one. 

4 Mr. ALKENBRACK: But that is more or less an artificial elevation due to the 
reputation that has been created in respect of United States burley, is it not? 


% 
7 
if Mr. CAMPBELL: It is mainly because of their promotional work, yes. I 
_ think we have equally good tobacco. 
; 


Soa 


‘ Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mechanization has been mentioned this morning. Do you 
_ think that tobacco production can be further mechanized than it is? 


Mr, CampseLt: Yes. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Is there a machine that will pick tobacco? 


a Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes, they have one in the United States, I understand, 
that will pick the leaves off standing tobacco in the case of flue-cured, 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Does it have a brain that will discern a marketable 
_ leaf from a leaf of poor quality, let us say? 


a Mr. CAMPBELL: I think this is the operator’s decision. 


g Mr. ALKENBRACK: Then they still require an operator? I was under the 

_ impression that harvesting of tobacco was strictly manual labour and that the 

_ person who does so must also have training in order to know what is market- 
able and what is not. 


_ Mr. Campspe.u: That is true. But, in all cases you do not get people like 
this, so I think the machine would be adequate. 


1 Mr. ALKENBRACK: Do you advocate more government financial assistance 
In respect of the production end of the industry? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I think it will be required in order to implement our 
recommendations. 


Mr, ALKENBRACK: Thank you. How do you justify the discrimination that 
is practised against certain areas which grow tobacco but cannot sell it. If they 
_ do produce it they are precluded from selling it in your market. 


, Mr. CAMPBELL: So far as burley is concerned we have been taking on new 
_ growers as fast as the consumption of our product will permit. It is our policy 
_ to continue to expand and include new growers as soon as it is economically 
_ feasible to do so. 
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Mr. ALKENBRACK: Then you will pardon me for saying that discrimination | a 
is practised. We are informed that in respect of certain types of tobacco—and, ~ 


it may not be your type—discrimination is practised in the market. For 


example, Mr. Campbell, in the north end of the county where I live—and, I am fe 


referring to the Addington portion of Lennox-Addington—there is an area 


which would consist of approximately 4,000 or 5,000 acres. It is a sort of little — 


belt of flat sandy land which, at one time years ago, produced the finest white 
pine timber in the world. You will readily recognize that type of land. It will 


grow first class tobacco. However, a friend of mine there has experienced some _ 


difficulties. Two years ago I called in to see him. I had not seen him for quite a 
while. He offered me some tobacco. You see, I was getting out my cigarettes 
because at that time I smoked and he said to me: “have some good tobacco.” 
So, I rolled a cigarette of this locally produced tobacco and it was as good as 
the tobacco I had in my pocket. This gentlemen told me that he had a half ton 
of that tobacco hanging up in his barn and he could not sell it. So far as I 
know, it is there still. In my opinion, that is discrimination. That man is also 
one of the taxpayers whom you are asking to help foot the bill for this research 
and yet he cannot sell his tobacco. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: You are speaking on a very complex problem which the 
whole industry all over the world is considering at the moment, and it is a real 
problem. Now, should we do it as they do in the United States, let your friend 
grow tobacco, and my friends? May I say that I have four barns and my allot- 
ment this year is one half an acre. I am just growing that one half acre because 


I can sell it. But, I could not sell my four barns full. Should we do as the United — 
States government does, pick up the tab for the millions of pounds that would — 


be grown over and above what we could sell, stockpile it and so on? If so, this 


would take a tremendous amount of money to which you and I would have to — 


contribute in order to stockpile something for which we have no market. This 
is one side of the question. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Well, do you not agree that I have made my point, that 
if this man is precluded from marketing tobacco which he grows, then he 
should be excused from paying tax for research in the sum you request. 


Mr. CaMPBELL: No more than he should be excluded from paying his 


portion of the $12 million that we contribute to the gold industry in Canada © 


today. As you know, the federal government subsidizes the gold industry to 
the amount of $12 million. I think I am correct in that. I do not think he 


should be precluded in the tobacco industry any less than he should be in this ) 


connection. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: But, this is not a parallel; the government will buy all , 


the gold that is produced. There is no one excluded from the gold market, and, 
likewise, no one is excluded from the subsidies. But, here we have a man, a 
taxpayer, who is precluded from selling his tobacco, and it is still hanging in 
the barn. It might be useful for your organization to know that this is an area 
which could grow as good a tobacco as they grow in Orono or in Norfolk county. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I think you have opened up a real problem in the industry 
today. I know the industry would welcome any concrete suggestions which 


would correct that so that your friend would not be discriminated against, as | 
you say. I do not like the word “discriminate”, but it has been used, and if | 


there was any way we could alter this I think through research is one way we 
could do it. 


Mr. RoxspurGH:I would like to draw to your attention that this is not a | 


federal matter; this is strictly controlled by the provincial marketing board. 


The federal government, no matter what party is in power, has nothing to do — 


with this. 
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Mr. ALKENBRACK: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are next, Mr. Rapp. 

iS Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, perhaps we should adjourn. There is no quorum 
_ here and it is past 12.0’clock. 


i The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Nasserden and Mr. Bechard, who are the only 
_ two members of the committee who have indicated that ey want to ask 
: further questions, should be given an opportunity to do so at this time. 

Mr. BecHarD: My question is very short. 

t The CHAIRMAN: I will leave it to the committee. But, if it is your wish to 
- complete this this morning I think possibly we could do it. 

a Mr. NASSERDEN: Would I be right in drawing the conclusion that your 
association, Mr. Campbell, would like to see some money spent on research to 
_ determine the cause of lung cancer? 

mh . Mr. CAMPBELL: I must definitely say yes. 

s Mr: NASSERDEN: As you know, that is one of the problems with which we 
f are: faced'today. _ 

. Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 

= Mr. NASSERDEN: Are these machines for harvesting mostly a custom built 
type of thing? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: This is the way the research is being conducted in the 


q United States. It is a custom, more or less, hand built machine, but eventually 
it will come to a design which, no doubt, will be acceptable. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: There is one further question I would like to ask. Has any 
- evidence come to your attention that the companies which manufacture and 
- sell cigarettes, cigars, and so on, have investments in other countries? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Do you mean for producing tobacco? 
Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes, countries which might have low labour costs. 


a Mr. CAMPBELL: No Canadian companies that I know of operate there as 
- Canadian companies; their affiliates might. But, I do not think any Canadian 
- companies are doing this. They are interested in Canadian production and 
_ they are willing to help us. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: You do not think ‘tet that has been a factor in us losing 
any of our market? 


’ Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not think so. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: Thank you very much. 


(Translation) 


Mr. BecHarpD: Mr. Chairman, to follow the same line as my colleague from 
Joliette-L’Assomption-Montcalm, does Mr. Campbell believe that the recent 
- decision of the government of the United States, as reported in the newspapers 
_ yesterday, I believe, to compel the tobacco manufacturers to mention in their 
- advertisements that the use of tobacco is dangerous and can cause death, may 
- be detrimental to the Canadian tobacco industry as much as spending $400,000 
- in order to warn young people against the dangers of cigarettes and tobacco? 
~ Do you think that this can be detrimental to the Canadian tobacco industry? 


a (Text) 

| Mr. PIGEON: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, we have no quorum now. 
Mr. ASSELIN: I see a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN: Were you going to say something? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL: That is rather hard to say. I think the implications of the 
testing done in the United States and in England a couple of years ago have been 
felt in the whole industry. It is being felt in Canada today as a result of our 
conferences last fall. I do not know to what extent this has gone forward or to 
what extent this would deter people from smoking, were this published on 
packages. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a supplementary question— . 
the last one. With the important sum of $600,000 which the tobacco industry 
spent in research concerning the causes of cancer, was this research sufficiently 
extensive to establish a link between cigarettes and lung cancer, or through this 
investigation, was it proved that there is no relation between cigarettes, 
tobacco and cancer of the lungs? 


(Text) 


Mr. CAMPBELL: We hope this research will find that out for us, but we 
have no idea how much money it might require. Cancer is a very complex 
disease, and that which might cause lung cancer might not cause liver cancer 
or cirrhosis. 

(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: However, until now, through those $600,000 spent in this 
investigation, it has not yet been proved and it has not yet been suspected that 
there is a link between cancer and cigarettes. 


(Text) 


Mr. CAMPBELL: I do not think the $400,000 program was designed to 
designate any connection, but was designed as an educational program. I do 
not think it was designed to assist in research in respect of the discovery or 
cause of cancer. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the tobacco 
industry has spent $300,000, I believe, in research to discover more thoroughly 
the causes of cancer. Does that not appear in your report? 

(Text) 
Three hundred thousand dollars has been provided by the Canadian 
tobacco industry for research to determine the cause of lung cancer. 
( Translation) | 

Did this $300,000 investigation establish the possibility of a link between 
cancer and tobacco? 
(Text) 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I think not. The $200,000 was spent with no definite results 
and I think the research has been discontinued. 
(Translation) 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: But you did not eliminate categorically the possibility of 
a link? 

(Text) 
Mr. CAMPBELL: No. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: One last question: Is smoking good for our health? 
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(Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: That may be a difficult question to answer. 
Mr. DANFoRTH: Mr. Chairman, I think that is an unfair question for the 


- witness to answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I should say that this is an expression of opinion, 


and I do not think the committee members wish to embarrass the witness in 


his capacity here this morning. If he wishes I think he may be excused from 
answering. 


Mr. CAMPBELL: May I say personally that I really enjoy smoking. 
Some hon. MempBers: Hear, hear. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further questions Mr. Béchard? 
Mr. B&cuarp: No. | 
The CHarirMAN: Mr. McBain has indicated he would like to ask several 


: questions. Is it the wish of this committee to finish our hearing this morning? 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Whelan has indicated he has a supplementary 
question to ask, following Mr. McBain. 


Mr. McBAIN: The main portion of my questions has been answered by 
Mr. Campbell. Mr. Campbell did mention that No. 1 burley tobacco was 
grown in the United States. I wonder whether Mr. Campbell could tell the 
committee where in the United States it is grown? Is it grown in the same 
areas of the United States which produce fiue-cured tobacco? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: No, it is grown in a different area. It is grown in Kentucky 
and some in the Carolinas. It is mainly grown in Kentucky. It is grown in 
soil much like we have in southwestern Ontario, as against flue-cured tobacco 


_ which is grown in Virginia on much sandier land. 


Mr. McBAIN: Are their harvesting methods similar to ours in Ontario? 
Mr, CAMPBELL: They are very much the same. 


Mr. McBain: Mr. Campbell, I believe the flue-cured tobacco board volun- 
tarily declined to grow tobacco in one year. Could you tell us what year that 


~ was? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: It was the burley tobacco board which voluntarily de- 
clined to grow tobacco in 1960. 


Mr. McBain: Mr. Campbell, can you give us the average prices obtained. 
in 1961, 1962 and 1963? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: The average price obtained in 1961 was $37.39 per 100 
pounds; in 1962, $40.28 per 100 pounds and in 1963, $39.72 per 100 pounds. 


Mr. McBain: Has the small increase kept up with the increase in cost of 


_ production? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: 1963 was the first year that we had a cost study carried 


- out. Our growers, of course, have kept some records on their own and feel 


we are not keeping up. 

Mr. McBain: Those are all the questions I have to ask at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a supplementary question, Mr. Whelan? 

Mr. WHELAN: I wished to ask a supplementary question when we were 
discussing research. I wanted to ask Mr. Campbell whether he was aware that 
when the estimates were placed before the House of Commons the minister 
announced that he was definitely going to recommend an advanced program 
on research in respect of agriculture. Were you aware of that fact? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL: That peswarch program is to be directed ied research y 


in respect of what product? 


Mr. WHELAN: It is to be diveeaa. ued the: pines of ee 


that pertains to agricultural products in Canada. 
Mr. CAMPBELL: I am very pleased to know of that situation. 


Mr. WHELAN: I think all members of the House of Commons concurred in 


that intention at the time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Whelan. 


I think it is the consensus of the committee that we now adjourn. I know 
all members would like me to thank Mr. Campbell for being here this morning. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I should indicate that next week we will have 


witnesses from the tobacco industry’ in Quebec. I think it is the hope of the 


steering committee that either next week or the week following we will end 
up our study in respect of tobacco. As all members will recall, yesterday an © 


order of reference from the House of Commons returned to us the matter of 
a study in respect of eastern feed grains: 


Thank you very much. 
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Mr. McCutcheon replaced Mr. Forbes on July 8, 1964. 


| Wepnespay, J uly 8, 


5 d,—That ‘the name of Mr. McCutcheon be substituted te ‘the 
Mr. LE rbes on the Standing Committee on Agriculture: and Colonization. ; 


hy 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, July 9, 1964. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10: 00 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


hy: Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Rich- 
_ mond- -Wolfe), Cadieu, Cardiff, Danforth, Dionne, Doucett, Gauthier, Honey, 
_ Horner (The Battlefords), Gone (Wellington- -Huron), Madill, McBain, 
- McCutcheon, Moore, Mullally, Nasserden, Noble, Olson, Peters, Pigeon, Rapp, 
_ Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan (26). 


Witnesses: From the Tobacco Cooperative Society of the District of 
Joliette: Mr. Médard LaSalle, President, and Mr. Liguori Bois, Secretary- 
p Manager. From the Agricultural Cooperative Society of the Vannes Valley: 
Mr. Alfred Ducharme, President, and Mr. Sarto Gingras, Manager. From the 
i q -“Coopérative Fédérée de Quebec: Mr. Georges Turcotte, Manager. From The 
Producers of Yellow Tobacco of the Province of Quebec: Mr. Henri Gagnon, 
ae Secretary, and Mr. Jean-Paul Corriveau, Agronomist. 
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After discussion, on motion of Mr. Danforth, seconded by Mr. Peters, 


. Resolved,—That the Committee print 850 copies in English of its Minutes 
P of Proceedings and Evidence, until further notice. 


The Chairman asked the Clerk to read the Report of the Steering Com- 
Mitte. The Clerk reading: 


FOURTH REPORT OF STEERING COMMITTEE 


 . 3 Fray, July 3, 1964. 


@ The Steering Committee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
a and Colonization met this day at 10:15 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. 
a _. Russell C. Honey, presiding. 

a Members present: Messrs. Honey, Danforth, Asselin (Richmond- 
BS Wolfe) and Mullally (4). 


The Chairman reported changes in witnesses invited to appear 
a before the Committee on July 9th as follows: 


a Mr. Conrad Turcot, of the Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
Montreal, is presently hospitalized. 


& | At the request of Mr. Pigeon, Mr. Richard Bordeleau, ee 


er . mist, L’Assomption, P.Q., was invited to appear. 
me! : Mr. Liguori Bois, Manager of the Tobacco Cooperative Society, 

Pe Re informed the Clerk tie Mr. Georges Turcotte, Past-President and 

a | others would accompany him. 

oe Your Steering Committee decided that Mr. A. J. Stanton, Chief of 

a Plant Products, Department of Trade and Commerce, will be invited to 

Be appear before the Committee to give evidence in regard to tobacco 

export. 
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After diecuecion and conmdaneny ihe fact that unanimous * Goneene of — 
the House would not be given, and considering it desirable to avoid what 
could be a lengthy debate in the House on the matter, it was agreed ~ 
that the Motion moved by Mr. Olson and seconded by Mr. Beer, 

That this Committee seek permission from the House to reduce 
its quorum from 20 to 12 Members 


be referred back to the Committee for reconsideration, and that the said 
Motion be rescinded. 


At 10:35 o’clock a.m. the Steering Committee adjourned. 
After discussion, Mr. Olson agreed to withdraw his motion, 


“That this Committee seek permission from the House to reduce its quorum 
from 20 to 12 Members”’. 


Objections were raised and the Chairman put the question: 


Is it the pleasure of the Committee that the motion to reduce our quorum > 
be rescinded? 


Thereupon, Mr. Danforth moved, seconded by Mr. Cardiff, 
That a recorded vote be taken. 


The vote was as follows: YEAS: Messrs. Cadieu, Cardiff, Danforth, Dionne, 
Doucett, Gauthier, Horner (The Battlefords), Howe (Wellington-Huron), — 
Madill, McBain, McCutcheon, Moore, Mullally, Nasserden, Noble, Peters, Pigeon, — 
Rapp and Weston (Assiniboia) (19): NAYS: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Asselin — 
(Richmond-Wolfe), Olson and Whelan (4). 


The question on the said motion was resolved in the affirmative, and the 
Report of the Steering Committee was adopted. : 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Mr. Bois read his brief, 
followed by Mr. Corriveau. 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witnesses. Their exam- 
ination being concluded, the Chairman thanked them for their interesting briefs. 


It was agreed that both briefs be appended to this day’s Evidence. (See — 
Appendices I and II). . 


At 12:20 o’clock p.m., Mr. McCutcheon, seconded by Mr. Moore, moved : 
the adjournment. | 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed — 
in this Issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pursuant to a — 
recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on — 
Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, July 9, 1964. 
(Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Konantz, and Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum 
and we may proceed with this meeting of the committee. One thing I might say 
first is that we have authorized the printing of 750 copies of the proceedings 
of the committee in English, and 250 copies in French. These are the numbers 
being printed now. The distribution office, however, informs us that the demand 


_for English copies has exceeded 750, and that they would like the committee 


_ to authorize the printing of another 100 copies. May I have a motion accordingly? 


es ee, oe ae a 
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Mr. DANFORTH: I so move. 
Mr. PETERS: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Danforth and seconded by Mr. 
Peters that the committee authorize the printing of an extra 100 copies of the 
proceedings of the committee in English. Is it agreed? 


Motion agreed to. 


I shall now ask the clerk to read the minutes and report of the steering 
committee. 


(The clerk read the minutes of the steering committee.) 
(See minutes of proceedings.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Before I ask for the adoption of the minutes, is there any 


_ discussion? I have particular reference to the motion of Mr. Olson in the 


minutes of the steering committee. I think there was some concern. Your 
Chairman did not present this report to the house. Because of information I 
had that it would not receive unanimous consent, I felt I would like to refer 
it to the steering committee and subsequently back to this committee rather 
than to precipitate a debate in the house before we had reconsidered it. Keeping 
that in mind, I have brought the motion back before this committee. Is there any - 


comment on the motion before I ask for concurrence? 


Mr. OLSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, my purpose in moving the motion at the 
last meeting was the fact that we had to wait 45 minutes to get a quorum. 
Today we have had to wait almost 30 minutes again for this purpose. However, 
I have no objection to rescinding the motion, if it is the wish of the majority of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the motion be rescinded? 


Mr. WHELAN: I am of the opinion that agriculture is a very important 
industry in Canada, and while I may have opposed this motion at the last 
meeting it was not because I thought more people should attend. You see, if 
we cut the quorum to 12 we might be able to get under way at least on time. 
I feel quite strongly about it after talking with several people representing 
farm organizations. Their opinion is that numbers do not mean anything. It is 
actually what is accomplished which means something, as far as they were 
concerned. I would agree to go along with this recommendation. But I am 
perfectly willing to debate the matter in the house, if it is presented to the 


house, because I have many arguments in favour of it which I feel are quite 


legitimate. I am thinking of the farm people of Canada many of whom I know 
as well as anyone here. I have worked with farm organizations, and I know that 
the viewpoint is recognized that large groups do not necessarily mean efficiency 


| of production and everything else. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the motion agreed to by the committee? 
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" Mr. DaNeoure! Woy I Hae an supOtiniy to oo ie. this. , aa) not — 
‘anticipate that there would be an opportunity for an bianca aC, discussion of 
this matter this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: The motion is before the committee, and we should hear 4 
-any members who wish to speak to it. E 


Mr. DANFoRTH: I feel our position should be made clear. Never have we j 
failed as a party to maintain at least one half of the quorum. If it is the opinion ~ 
of the members of the government that they would like to debate this question © P. 
in the house, we would certainly welcome an opportunity for them to do so. f 
I think the records will show that we, as a party, have maintained our position. — 
As a matter of fact, five minutes after the meeting was called this morning, our ‘ 
party did have one half of the full quorum present. I think that speaks for our — 
interest in agriculture. One can say that small groups are efficient, but certainly ‘ 
it is not too much to expect 20 members out of a committee of 60 members to ~ 
assemble to discuss the problems of agriculture and to hear the witnesses. ‘ 

: 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Prceon: Mr. Chairman, I agree with what was said by the member who 
spoke before me, and I believe it is important that we maintain the quorum 1” 
the committee on Agriculture at 20 or 21 members, because certainly many — 
problems arise in the field of agriculture, and I think that there is no excuse 
why we should not have a quorum on that committee. The public opinion, ] 
and particularly the agricultural organizations, would take a dim view on this — 
matter, should we reduce the quorum; I do not share the opinion of the hon. 


a 

member for Essex West on this point. 4 
(Text) 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, are there any further comments? 4 

’ 


Mr. DoucetT: I have not changed my views in the slightest since our last 
meeting. I voiced my opinions at that time and I thought that in view of the 4 
importance of agriculture to Canada, we should not consider reducing our 
quorum to 12 members. If this indusry does not warrant the gathering of a 
minimum of 20 members, then it is not of the importance that I believe it to. 
be. Bs 

I do not share the views whatever of Mr. Whelan etanss I think it J 
important that we should have a minimum of 20. I voiced this statement at : 
our last meeting and I have not changed one particle of it. I think it is most 
important that we have fair representation and a good cross section of the 
different phases of the industry of our country, just as I said at the time. Le 
am not so well versed with the tobacco industry, but I still have a very keen 
interest in it, because it has contributed greatly to our economy. I think it ist 
most important that we keep a good and fair quorum, and I think the aa 
should remain at 20 as a minimum in order for us to function efficiently. 
Moreover, if we bring witnesses here who are important, who have left their 
places of business at considerable inconvenience, and who have come great 
distances, then we should be present to hear the important briefs that they | 
present. We have already heard some very important briefs. I think it should | 
be of interest to the members who belong to this committee to attend the 
meetings. 


Mr. Peters: I might apologize to the other members of ie steering com- 
mittee because I was not at the steering committee meeting. But I am in com- 
plete agreement with the decision that they took. I believe that the fact that 
we do not get a quorum is related to the subject we are discussing. But this 
is an important field; it is important enough to warrant our maintaining our 
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_ quorum; and if we cannot get a quorum, probably it is because we are discuss- 
_ ing the wrong subjects. That is my opinion. I think the members should make 
_ every effort to be here, and that the names of those who do not come should 
_ be made well known. If the members of this committee do not wish to attend, 
4 then they should be replaced. That is my opinion. The fact it is a regional 
_ problem that we are discussing might perhaps warrant changing some of the 
members in order to accommodate those who represent the areas affected by 
these problems. Maybe the parties might give some consideration to the matter. 
But I am in agreement that we should not reduce our quorum at the present 
time, because the subjects which are to follow will be of great interest to most 


in getting a quorum. 

1 Mr. WHELAN: One of the reasons I suggested a smaller quorum is that I 
_ think our agricultural industry is probably one of the most efficient industries 
in Canada and perhaps one of the most efficient in the world. When the 
number of 60 was decided upon, a large percentage of the people in Canada 
_ were associated with the agricultural industry. But today we are a minority 
_ group. We are one of the most efficient groups and producers in the world, yet 
we still have the same number of representatives on the committee. 

If our farm producers in Canada can become so efficient in spite of their 
“small numbers, certainly we in this committee should recognize the fact, and 
govern ourselves accordingly. This group is quite vocal here, and I feel that 
our farmers are not going to be impressed by words alone. 


: large. The reason I say that is that I know of members who are not on this 
_ committee at the present time but who would like to be on this committee for 


finding people interested in this particular phase of the industry. I know in our 
- own party we have had no trouble in filling our quota. However, I know of 
_ half a dozen members at least who would like to be on this committee, but who 
_ are not, because of the limitations placed on our membership. I do not think 
that 20 is too great a number for a quorum in agriculture. It may be that many 
of the problems brought up are regional, but I think most of us want to get 
_ some knowledge of those problems, otherwise we cannot give the consideration 
_ to them that we should. 


The other factor is that with five parties in the house today, if you reduce 


from each party, and that would create an undesirable situation. 
Mr. PicEon: Let us have the question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the report of the steering committee be 
adopted? 


Motion agreed to. 

Mr. OLSon: On division. 
Mr. DANFORTH: On a point of privilege, Mr. Chairman, I feel I must speak 
_ since this committee records the adoption of the steering committee report on 


division. I think the report of this meeting should show that the negative was 
_ not cast by any of the members of the official opposition. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you asking for a record vote? 

Mr. DANFoRTH: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: That may be the best way to clear it up. 
be Mr. DANFORTH: I move that the vote be recorded. 

hh Mr. CarpDIFF: I second the motion. 


3 Mr. Cardiff that the vote be recorded. I shall ask the clerk to record the vote. 


of our members, and I do not think there will be any difficulty at that time 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I do not think we should take it that this committee is too — 


_ one reason or another. It may be that some of the parties have difficulty in — 


the quorum number below 20, it means that you will have only one or two. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Danforth and seconded by 
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The question is on the adoption of the fourth report of the steering com- 4 


- mittee which contains this recommendation: 


After discussion and considering the fact that unanimous meee: = 


of the house would not be given, and considering it desirable to avoid 


what could be a lengthy debate in the house on the matter, it was agreed a 


that the motion moved by Mr. Olson and seconded by Mr. Beer, “That — 


this committee seek permission from the house to reduce its quorum 


from 20 to 12 members” be referred back to the committee for recon- q 


sideration, and that the said motion be rescinded. 


If you are in agreement with this recommendation, would you vote yea, 
and if not, nay. 


YEAS 
Cadieu Howe (Wellington- Noble 
Cardiff Huron) Peters 
- Danforth Madill Pigeon 
Dionne McBain Rapp 
Doucett McCutcheon Watson—19 
Gauthier Moore 
Horner (The Mullaily 
Battlefords) Nasserden 
NAYS 
Asselin (Richmond- Konantz (Mrs.) Whelan—4 
Wolfe) - Olson 


The CHAIRMAN: Have all the members been polled? If so, may we have — 
the results. The yeas number 19, and the nays number 4. I declare the adop- 


tion of the report of the steering committee to be carried. 


Now, Mrs. Konantz and gentlemen, we have with us this morning two 
briefs to be presented to us. They are both relatively short. 


It is my pleasure to introduce to you this morning representatives of the 
tobacco industry from the province of Quebec. I shall start on my immediate 
right by introducing to you Mr. Liguori Bois, manager of the Tobacco Co-op- 
erative Society of St. Jacques, Quebec; Mr. George Turcotte, past president 
of the Tobacco Cooperative Society, St. Jacques, Quebec; Mr. Jean Paul Cor- 


riveau, agronomist, representing the producers of yellow tobacco of the prov-_ 
ince of Quebec, of St. Thomas, Quebec; and Mr. Henri Gagnon, secretary of the 4 


producers of yellow tobacco of the province of Quebec, of St. Thomas, 
Quebec. 

Also from St. Thomas we have with us Mr. Medard LaSalle, president 
of the Tobacco Co-operative Society of the district of Joliette, Quebec; Mr. 
Alfred Ducharme, president of the Tobacco Co-operative Society of the district 
of Yamaska; and from the same district Mr. Sarto Gingras, who is from the 
same society. 


Gentlemen, we are very pleased to have you with us. 


If it is the pleasure of the committee I shall now call upon Mr. Bois to 


read his brief. Then Mr. Corriveau will present his brief, and then we shall 


proceed to the questioning of the witnesses. Mr. Bois. 
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Mr. Licuorrt Bors (Manager of the Tobacco Co-operative Society, St. 
Jacques, Quebec): Mr. Chairman, madame and gentlemen: 
BRIEF 
PRESENTED BY 
LA SOCIETE COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE DE TABAC 
du District de Joliette 
-St-Jacques (Montcalm) P. Qué. 
LA SOCIETE COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE DE LA VALLEE D’YAMASKA 
St-Césaire (Rouville) P. Qué. 
THE QUEBEC PIPE AND CIGAR TOBACCO PRODUCERS BOARD 
St-Jacques (Montcalm) P. Qué. 


TO 


THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


July 9th, 1964. Ottawa, Canada. 


Introduction 


La Société Coopérative Agricole de Tabac du District de Joliette, incor- 
porated in 1929, and La Société Coopérative Agricole de la Vallée d’Yamaska, 
incorporated in 1911, group together the vast majority of the cigar tobacco 
producers of the Province of Quebec. Since 1957, all of the growers are 
bound by the Quebec Pipe and Cigar Tobacco Growers’ Board. 


These organizations, entirely operated by the producers, work towards the 


following goals: orientate production according to the needs of the market; 


improve production—in co-operation with government or private research and 
publicity organizations; plan the marketing of the crops in order to assure the 
producers to obtain a fair share of the industry’s income. 


The production of cigar tobacco constitutes an important cash crop in 
connection with our system of mixed farming based on the dairy industry. 
While the cigar tobacco industry profits by a sustained growth, the Quebec 
cigar tobacco market is declining. The producers, through their associations, 
wish to submit their point of view on this situation and stress the urgent need 
for more extensive and intensive research. 


Importance of the Cigar Tobacco Growing in Quebec 
The Canadian production of cigar tobacco—grown for that purpose—is 
exclusive to the Province of Quebec. Over 80% of the producers are established 
in the Montcalm-L’Assomption-Joliette counties; the others are found in the 
St-Césaire de Rouville district. 


Cigar tobacco growing brings a valuable gross return to nearly 1400 


producers, amounting approximately to $1,000 per grower. In the last five 
years, annual production averages 5,500,000 pounds, totalling a market value 


~ close to $1,400,000. 


. Apart from this production, it is worth mentioning the culture of about 
800,000 pounds a year of pipe tobacco, bought by the consumer in raw leaf 
form and called ‘“‘tabac canadien”’. 

Further to those returns to the growers, the industry pays out, about 
$500,000 in wages to local labour for the packing and processing of tobacco, 
a proportion of which is earned by agricultural laborers who work during the 
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winter at es grading oe packing. of ae crops. he: two co- bperauen Soot : a 
of St-Jacques and of St-Césaire own plants where nearly 85% of the crops are : 


- handled. 
Therefore, the prosperity of these agricultural districts depends on the: pro- 
duction level of cigar tobacco and on the cigar industry itself. 


The cigar industry is equally important to the Province. Over 95% of 
cigars manufactured in Canada are produced in Quebec and it is estimated 


that manufacturers pay close to $5,000,000 yearly in salaries. Moreover, the Ol 


- Provincial Treasury collects over $650,000 in taxes from the sale of cigars. - 


Apart from profiting by these advantages which contribute to the country’s 
prosperity, the Federal Government draws an anual revenue estimated at 
$6,000,000 from the cigar industry, approximately divided as follows: excise 
duties: $1,000,000; excise taxes: $3,000,000; sales taxes: $2,000,000; one should 
also add to these amounts the revenue drawn from custom duties on imported 
tobaccos, the size of which is unknown to us. 


The Cigar Tobacco Market 


The Quebec cigar tobacco crop is sold to Canadian manufacturers. It is a : 


natural and relatively remunerative outlet. Unfortunately, our producers do 
not profit by the forward strides enjoyed by the cigar industry. 


When Canadian manufacturers used 6,530,000 puonds of cigar tobacco in 


1955, the volume of tobacco taken for use in 1963 has increased to 8,770,000 ‘ 


pounds (an increase of nearly 35%) and the number of cigars manufactured 
has gone from 252 million in 1955 to 386 million in 1963 (an increase of over 
50%). 


The Quebec cigar tobacco market, after the prosperous years of 1959, 
1960 and 1961, has fallen back to the 1955 level, as the Canadian manufacturers 


have purchased about 4.5 million pounds from the 1962 crop and 4 million, from 4 


that of 1963. Consequently, the co-operative Society of St-Jacques carries, for 
the last couple of years, a surplus of more than a million pounds. 


What has taken place? First, an increase in the use of imported tobaccos. 


In 1955, imported tobaccos represented 23.8% of the tobacco used for making q 


cigars; in 1963, imported tobaccos made up 28.7% of all the tobacco used for 


manufacturing cigars. In weight volume, this change means an increase of © 


10%. 


We recognize the fact that Canadian manufacturers must import some 
types of tobacco which our climate prevents us from growing, such as: 
1° cigar wrappers and 2° some tobaccos of particular flavour and aroma— 
such as the Havana tobacco—which are used either to make the filler of 
costly cigars or as mixtures for popular priced cigars. 


What we consider as being an unfair competition to Canadian production 
of cigar tobacco, is the fact that increasing quantities of other cigar tobaccos 
are imported every year. The importing of those tobaccos—possibly milder 


tasting than ours and produced at a lower cost—is facilitated by customs tariffs " 


which were considerably reduced from 1936 to 1956. A brief our associations 
presented to the Honourable Donald Fleming in 1960 underlined this fact. It 
would appear that this brief was shelved. 


Another fact, which has contributed to restricting the Quebec cigar tobacco 4 
market outlet, pertains to technological developments perfected by the industry, 


such as the homougenized binder and the use of a relative quantity of stems. 
These developments have made it possible for the industry to use tobacco more 


throughly and to compensate for, to a certain extent, the factors responsible 
for the increasing costs of cigar manufacturing and the increased retail price — 


of cigars. 
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‘Lastly, since a Chae years, an ‘additional ompenied By our cigar fouacees 
4 as arisen from the use of certain quantities of tobaccos produced in Canada 
_ —i.e. domestic—of different types, milder than our tobacco, as filler in a few 
brands of small cigars (cigarillos). Everyone knows the increasing Has a a 
_ the cigarillos have enjoyed in recent months. 
9 On the other hand, the production of pipe tobaccos, in Quebec, has 
known an even more alarming fate. From 3 million pounds in 1943, it has 
- fallen to 350,000 pounds in 1963. We recognize the fact that smokers of raw 
q leaf tobacco are becoming fewer every day. However, if the quality, of those 
- tobaccos, with appropriate research, had changed with consumers’ preferences, 
manufacturers of cut pipe tobacco could probably purchase a few million 
q Be sands every year. It is usually said that: “These tobaccos are too strong!”’ 
4 The same remark is occasionally made about our cigar tobacco. The 
- manufacturers have, for long, seeked a milder tobacco. While waiting for 
y such a discovery, our producers are gradually losing their market. 


a Should they investigate export markets? Those markets are largely sup- 
_ plied by under-developed countries where production costs are moderate, due 
to low-wage labor and to the slender standard of living of their population. 
a Consequently, the prices obtained on world markets for tobaccos of the same 
- category as ours are lower than those we get from our Canadian clients. More- 
_ over, numerous buyers from foreign countries find that our tobacco is “too 
_ strong”. Why? It is up to the researchers to answer that and find a solution 
eto it. 


y : Research: What Has Been Done Until Now 


We do not wish to insinuate that no research has been done, until now, 
_ pertaining to cigar tobacco production. Since twenty-five years, yields have 
increased due to a more rational and abundant fertilization and to the use 
q of new techniques relative to insect and disease control. Those are fields 
_ where research has been fruitful and in which it should be continued. 


a Numerous tests on new varieties were made. However, in 1964, “Com- 
stock” and “Havana 211” varieties are still being grown. The ‘Havana Vee) vip 
' was recommended about 1938, because it had proved more resistant to root 
- rots than the “Comstock” variety; on the other hand, some claim that it 
produces a “stronger” tobacco. Certainly, many other undertakings were | 
endeavoured, but we are in no position to list the results. 


Before going any further, we wish to underline the contribution that an 
- important cigar manufacturing brings to the research for a tobacco more 
a suited to the requirements of the present market. This contribution is given 
a within a joint experimental program to which contribute the Canada Depart- 
- ment of Agriculture (National Research Branch and the Experimental Farm, 
- at l’Assomption), la Coopérative de Tabac de St-Jacques and that company. 
q The latter looks after the chemical analysis (nicotine, nornicotine, alcaloids, 
- ete.) of various lots of tobacco and has the quality of the finished product 
q evaluated, i.e. the cigars manufactured with the various lots consigned. This 
- program comprises the testing of varieties and of various cultural practices. 
Soon, conclusions will be drawn from those experimentations. A new variety 
and new methods in respect with spacing out of plants and height of topping 
will possibly be recommended. 


he We have consulted with an expert in this field who, had it not been for his 
ill health, would be here to-day. It is Mr. Richard Bordeleau, agronomist, from 
p _ PAssomption. We quote him: ‘Research work on cigar tobaccos has been carried 

out at the Federal Farm, at Farnham, until it closed down in 1940, as well as at 
q the Federal Farm, at l’Assomption, since its opening in 1928 until to-day. 
w Having spent my thirty- five years of service at those two experimental farms, 
F periicularly as a tobacco specialist, and having been, for twenty-eight of those 


i 
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years superintendent of one or the other organization, I have often complained . 


of the lack of means put at our disposal: lack of funds and lack of personnel’. 


“In the field of genetics, we did not have the opportunity to develop new 
varieties; this was carried out at the Central Farm. Researches in pathology 
were conducted at the Federal Farms of St. Catharines and Harrow. Only in 1951 
did we get the laboratory facilities that allowed us to make headway in the field 
of soil analysis, relatively to their capacity to produce quality tobaccos up to 
the standards of the times. However, because of a lack of laboratory technicians, 
work was forcibly limited; the attendant chemist had to do Sieh nee ae 
(end of quotation). 


We believe that the Canada Department of Agriculture spends, at the 
present time, at the l’Assomption Experimental Farm, less than 1% of the taxes 
it collects from the cigar industry. Referring to page 27 of the publication of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture entitled “Lighter’’, February 1964 issue, in 
which appears the list of personnel engaged in tobacco investigations, one finds 
the following for the l’Assomption Experimental Farm: 


a. Richard, WES ie OPS: Superintendent 

PP RCAP EH Ute ta ates wate wre Director, Tobacco Division 
P. P. Lukosevicius, Ph.D. Genetics 

INANCING cs aya Causa rw slater ne aloes Biochemistry 

ri isis ae BC Sige Boge Ys 143 Ve i a Agronomy 


While research assignments should be more numerous than they are, we 
find two vacancies, without mentioning the probable existence of vacancies 
among technicians... 


Research: Recommendations 


We must stress, at this point, that it is not the first time that la Société 
Coopérative Agricole de Tabac de St-Jacques expresses its point of view 
on this subject. On the 28th of November 1955, it sent to the Honourable 


J. G. Gardiner and others, a petition signed by Mr. Henri Mireault, President. 


and Georges-E. Turcotte, Secretary. 

After having consulted with Mr. Richard Bordeleau and Mr. Georges-E. 
Turcotte, and considering the facts listed in this brief, we formulate the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


(1) That the Canada Department of Agriculture and the Research 


Branch be asked to revise, if necessary, and round up the program 
of research to be carried out at the l’Assomption Experimental Farm; 


(2) That investigations on pipe and cigar tobaccos be carried out at the 
l’Assomption Experimental Farm; because of the influence the soil 
and the climate have on any agricultural production, we have no faith 
in field tests carried out 700 miles away from the districts where 
the cigar tobacco culture is commercially conducted; 


(3) That, as a minimum and apart from a Superintendent and a tobacco 


section Head, the following research assignments be agreed to: a 
specialist in genetics, a biochemist, a soil specialist, a pathologist, an 
agronomist and an engineer, and that these researchers be assisted 
by the proper number of technicians. We do not accept the claim 
that suited research personnel cannot be found; we suggest that a 


determined effort be made and that adequate funds be spent to find 


and train such people if necessary; 


(4) That research be undertaken and carried out on varieties, fertiliza- 
tion, cultural methods, curing and fermentation of tobaccos; 
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(5) That one or several of these research people be given the opportunity 
to study, in other countries, the processes followed at various stages 
of the industry, without neglecting the processing of pipe tobacco 
and the fermentation of cigar tobacco. Are our experts cognizant 
of the processing undergone by the Dutch pipe tobaccos that are 
invading the Canadian market? 


(6) That everything (funds, personnel, equipment) be set up in order 
to enable our growers to meet the exact needs of the manufacturers, 
to recapture the Canadian market and to lower their costs of 
production. 


E Each of these recommendations could be explained in detail, but we do not 
_ believe this to be necessary to give rise to an efficacious action and it would 
probably unduly prolong this interview. 

_ We wish to thank the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
_ for having given us the opportunity to express our point of view and we give the 
_ Canada Department of Agriculture the assurance that, in the future, they shall 
_ receive from our organizations, the same cooperation as in the past. 


Liguori Bois, Agronomist, 


3 Secretary 

: 

q La Société Coopérative Agricole de Tabac 
4 de St-Jacques 

1 and 

; L’Office des Producteurs de Tabac 

; a Cigare et a Pipe. 

Thank you. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Bois. 

Gentlemen, if it meets with your pleasure we might ask Mr. Corriveau to 
: read his brief now and upon the completion of the brief we will then have 


esi directed to the witnesses. 


Mr. J. PAUL CORRIVEAU (Agronomist, representing the producers of yellow 
_ tobacco of the province of Quebec): 


BRIEF JOINTLY PREPARED BY JEAN-PAUL CORRIVEAU 
| AND 


J. H. DENIS GAGNON B. A.B.L. 
OF 
FLUE CURED TOBACCO PRODUCERS BOARD 
, AND PRESENTED TO 
THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND COLONISATION 
. Ottawa, Canada 


July 1964 


Lanoraie, July 1964. 


Mr. Chairman | 
And to all the Members 
We are very pleased to be here to-day on this Council of Agriculture. May 


we first take the opportunity to express our most sincere and heart-felt thanks 
for the invitation received by the Flue-Cured Tobacco Producers Board. 
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The ee of our Saaee ‘need: very eile ie naan 5 | advies of the 
specialists working in your respective Ministries and we thank you very much 
for the researches made on Agriculture and most specially for those made on be 
tobacco. i 
Mr. CORRIVEAU: May we say rohit now that we believe the Canntian , 
Department of Agriculture can do as much for the Canadian farmers as any ~ 
other agriculture ministry in the world can do for other citizens of other — 
countries, even if this is in contradiction to some lately expressed opinions. 

We hope that it will be possible to increase the researches on the experi- ; 
- mental farms; in technics economics and science. We hope particularly that new — 
flue-cured tabacco varieties will be made available to growers and Canadian 
manufacturers and that new experiments will be made on curing process. — 
Because of the late lung cancer campaign as much from the Canadian as from | 
the American side, has brought back the scare-crow of tobacco danger vs © 4 
lungs and heart diseases, we are ready to make any change possible in the © 
ways of growing, curing or otherwise processing the tobacco if you can tell us © 
what could be done to lessen the danger if there is a danger. 
We also remember that the Canadian oceanographic society has submitted — 
to both federal and provincial governments in the pre-war period, an exten- 
sive study on the effect of the icebergs entering Hudson bay on the general © 
weather of the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba and of the ways © 
and techniques by which those icebergs could be kept out. This plan has © 
received very little care or attention from the governments who had enough > 
to do in managing our war effort and taking care of all the problems we had 
to face then. 

Peace time has returned and we believe that a project pretending to raise 
the average temperature of three provinces from five to eight degrees Fahren- 
 heit, should be given the front page again and the Department of Agriculture ~ 
should determine whether it is possible to set back the freezing date which © 
causes so much loss every year in the farm crops. In our humble opinion such 
- research would benefit all agricultural production and particularly our line © 
and the vegetable and fruit growers. Money spent that way would be more> 
beneficial than the astronomical sums spent to prove to John Doe that it is 
unsafe and wrong to smoke. ‘ 

Coming back to the Experimental Farms proposition we make a wish for — 
their greatest development. We hope they will increase in number and acre- — 
age. More specially that their personal in biochemists, biologists, pathologists i 
working there will be given more facilities and opportunities and that their a 
number will increase instead of decrease as was the case in L’Assomption, — 3 
three times in the last five year period. . 

Those scientists would probably be able to find the poisons necessary for a 
pest control because many species have become immune to the last synthetic — 
poisons used for the last ten years. i. 

They would also be able to find varieties of tobacco resistant to fungus q 
disease, weatherfleck, and black rot. 

On another domain, but very important to the future of agriculture, we — 
have a federal plan of insurance but nothing much has been done in Quebec — 
on that aspect. We believe this fact has to be brought to the attention of the — 
committee to see if it would be within your jurisdiction to promote that plan — 
jointly with the provincial Department. “ 

In conclusion we hope that the remarks we have made will not be thought ~ 
of as day-dreamings of a futurist thinker but only as the opinion of a farmer — 
who by his vocation has to live in contact with the soil and who has no other — 
means and recourse than God in his prayers, the Government for his demands 
and his two arms for his work. “y 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Corriveau. | . 
Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest, in order to facilitate the 
_work of the translators, that it would be quite in order for the gentlemen to 
speak entirely in French. There is some confusion when the languages are 
changed back and forth. If these gentlemen feel more conversant in French, 
I would think it would work to the benefit of the committee if they would 
"speak solely in French. 
-_.._ The Cuarrman: I think the committee would be happy if you would prefer 
to speak only in French. Those of us who unfortunately are unable to follow 
it in French can do so on the translation. 
H When the first brief was presented a page was skipped over. With the leave 
of the committee may we revert and have Mr. Bois read this portion which 
“has been omitted. After he has done so we will proceed to the questioning. 
The page that was omitted is page 5. 


i (Translation) 


iq Mr. Bots: I am sorry; while Evening to the other language, I turned 
the pages of part of my book, and that is how I omitted a page. 


tes Mr. PIGEON: To save time, Mr. Chairman, I would point out that every 
“member of this committee has a copy of this submission in both languages, 
: and I do not believe it would be necessary to have that page read; it would be 
“more profitable to have the members of the committee ask their questions. 


(Text ) 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? 
Agreed. 
Mr. DANFORTH: Will this portion of the brief be contained in the record? 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We might have a motion from the committee that both 
E briefs be appended as nee of the record, particularly the portion that was 


| hoped 
1 We will proceed with the examination of the witnesses. Mr. Pigeon has 
indicated his desire to question the witnesses. 
a 
( Translation) 
| Mr. PicrEon: My first words will be to congratulate the representatives of 
the Tobacco Cooperative of Saint-Jean and the Quebec Society of yellow 
tobacco growers for their two excellent submissions to the committee. In 
the first place, I would like to direct my question to Mr. Bois or Mr. Turcotte. 
On page 7 of the French text, you state that the creation of new varieties, the 
‘experiments concerning cigar tobacco are made at the federal experimental 
stations at St. Catharines and Harrow, in Ontario. Would you prefer that such 
experiments be carried on at the experimental farm of npr anh? where the 
climate, and probably the soil, are different? Is that what. 
‘ Mr. Bors: Is that correct, Mr. Turcotte? 
; Mr. TuRcoTTE: You want to know if cross-breeding experiments of dif- 
ferent varieties are carried on elsewhere than at the experimental farm of 
VAssomption in different soil conditions than those where this method is 
practised? Experiments relating to cross-breeding of cigar tobacco were origi- 
nally carried on at the central experimental farm at Ottawa, under the 
authority of the former Tobacco Division. The person in charge of this work, 
Ha genetician, was recently transferred to the Delhi station in Ontario, where 
he performs experiments on the cross-breeding of varieties in greenhouses. 
f. -21019—2 
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As long as those experiments are carried on in greenhouses under artificial — 
conditions, I do not believe that it may matter much whether they are made 
at Delhi or at l’Assomption if the plant is removed from the greenhouse 
in order to subject or submit it to soil conditions, I believe that it is most 
important that those experiments be carried out at 1l’Assomption or near 
l’Assomption, in the district, under soil conditions where this cultivation is 
usually performed. That is stated in our submission, and I was once told 
that we do not trust experiments being carried out upon varieties some 700 miles 
from the location where the tobacco is grown on a commercial basis. This is 
explained in the chapter concerning the progress in tobacco varieties. I was 
assistant director in charge of tobacco experiments, at the experimental station 
of L’Assomption from 1932 to 1940. I remember that in the years 1935, 1936 
and 1937 we conducted a series of variety tests, including all varieties which 
we could find in foreign countries, particularly in the United States. The 
results of those tests, which lasted three or four years, led us to the conclusion 
that one variety in particular was preferable to all those which had been grown 
so far. That was in 1936, some twenty-five years ago, and the name of that 
variety is Havana 211, imported from Wisconsin, in the United States. It was 
not created under our own conditions, and that is why that variety was the 
one that gave the best results. It was grown at that time because a local flavour — 
was desired. It was given another name; in the St-Césaire district, it was 
called “Yamaska No. 7”, and in the Assomption-Montcalm district, “(Comstock 
l’Achigan’”’. In 1964, the same variety is still extensively grown in the province 
of Quebec. Because no research was carried on, because no researchers could 
be found, no other variety could be discovered which would better please - 
the taste of the consumers. This is not intended as a criticism, but merely 
to establish a comparison, in 1936, when I started to work at the Experimental 
farm, the Bonanza was the variety of cigarette tobacco grown in Ontario. 
Later, it was the White Manor, then the Yellow Manor, and finally the Delcrest. 
All this resulted from experiments, at Harrow or at Delhi. In Burley, it was 
the Arrow Velvet, then, I am not sure, but I think it was the Arrow Nova, 
the Arrow One. This proves that research was done, and twenty-five years 
later, to my knowledge, that is still the best variety. An intensified research 
programme should be established in order to produce the varieties which will 
satisfy the tastes of the consumer, who prefers a milder tobacco. 


Mr. PIGEON: I wish to ask you a last question. At the last page of your 
submission, you say that the Dutch pipe tobacco at present is invading the 
Canadian market. Can you give us a general idea of the foreign pipe tobaccos 
which yearly compete with Canadian tobaccos, particularly those produced 
in the province of Quebec, since pipe tobacco is mainly grown in this province? 

Mr. Bors: I am sorry, Mr. Pigeon, but I cannot answer that question. 
Manufacturers who distribute that tobacco and who perform research in order 
to produce a variety of tobacco which would meet the tastes of the consumer 
to the same extent as the Dutch tobaccos, told me that they had to increase the 
system in order to distribute those tobaccos in such a way as to meet the 
demand. Those remarks were made in January and February 1964. 


Mr. PIGEON: Have you the figures with you? 
Mr. Bots: No. 


Mr. PIGEON: Figures respecting, during a two year period, the imports of 
Dutch tobaccos competing with our own Canadian tobacco? 


Mr. Bors: No. The figures we have show the volume of leaf tobacco im- 
ported, but as for. . 


Mr. Turcotte: I think Mr. Bois means manufactured tobacco imported in 
this country. 


Mr. PIGEON: Ready to smoke? 
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Mr. TurcoTTe: That is right. These statistics are surely available. 
Mr. PIGEON: That is all I wanted to know. 


(Text) 


Mr. McCuTCHEON: Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions I would like to 
ask. On page 3, following the introductory part, mention is made of 1,400 
producers with receipts of approximately $1,000 per grower. What is the 
average acreage? 


(Translation) 
Mr. Bots: Two “arpents”, two acres and one half, approximately. 


(Text) 


Mr. McCutTcHEON: What would be the average price per pound that this 
_ tobacco would bring in? 


; (Translation) 
: Mr. Bors: Hrom 25 to 30 cents. 


(Text) 


é Mr. McCuTcHEON: Where do the cigar fillers to which you refer come 
from? If they come from the United States, from which part of the United 
States? 


(Translation) 


: Mr. Bois: The cigar fibre, as shown on page 5, which I omitted gives a 
rather general idea of the Canadian production. Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I 
_ think it might be advisable to read page 5 because the question asked by Mr. 
_ McCutcheon is precisely... 
_ Mr. Pigeon: Please read the excerpt only. 


(Text) 


| The CHAIRMAN: Possibly in replying to Mr. McCutcheon’s questions you 
might like to refer to this page and read as much of it as you feel is important 
in answering the question. 


; (Translation) 


Mr. Bots: Then, I refer to page 5: ‘“‘We admit that Canadian manufacturers 
must import certain categories of tobacco which we cannot produce in our 
| climate. i.e.: the cigar wrappers and some tobaccos with a special taste and 
aroma such as Havanas, which are used either to form entirely the interior 
fibre of expensive cigars or to be used as mixtures in popular priced cigars.” 
In the next paragraph, we mention other fibres which are imported from 
such countries as Paraguay, the Dominican Republic, Colombia, the Philip- 

_pines—although the Philippines are a possession of the United States Braet 
-and other countries which produce tobaccos whose fibres have a different 
taste and aroma than the Havana. 

, In view of the taste and aroma of the Havana fibres, there is nothing we 
; can do about it; that tobacco is quite popular, and we admit that the manu- 

-facturers must import it in order to meet the demands of the smokers. But 

we are referring to fibres which resemble ours and would be slightly milder. 
f Ours could be as mild were we to effect appropriate research. Low tariffs on 
fibres facilitate the importation of those tobaccos; those tariffs were greatly 
F lowered from 1936 to 1956, and on page 5, I point out that a submission was 
made in February 1960 by the associations to the Hon. Donald Fleming on this 
matter, and we know that it must have been shelved. 
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Mr. McCutTcHEeon: One thing further in connection with this: Have you 
given any consideration to, or is there any thought of, the cost of a research 
program to do what you suggest to lick the problem of too strong a tobacco, 
and that type of thing? Are there any figures available on what such research 
would cost? = 


( Translation) 


Mr. Bots: We have no compiled figures; this falls under the Research’ 
Division and the Department of Agriculture, but referring to the other sug- 
gestion that the total personnel of the experimental farm at l’Assomption be 
completed, I believe that the volume of research would be doubled. This would 
not decrease the annual credits at the disposal of the l’Assomption farm. On 
the other hand, as I already mentioned, some research work is already being 
done in cooperation with a manufacturer and with the l’Assomption experi- 
mental farm and the federal Department of Agriculture. The three participate 
in this research, together with the growers from Saint-Jacques who carry © 
their experiments at the farm, and we are expecting some results from this. 

But I do not believe that the government will perform at Jl As- 
somption the necessary experiments, which would mean the spending of astro- | 
nomical amounts, so to speak. I am convinced that fantastic sums would be 
involved. The budget should probably be doubled, but this is quite approximate, 
because it is up to the officials of the experimental farm and of the Research 
Division to establish the figures you are asking for, sir. . 


(Text) 

Mr. McCurcHeon: I have one further question: What about tobacco | 
grown in Quebec? Is there any percentage of it that is exported? Can it find 
a market in any other country? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Bots: There is a demand in European countries for cigar fibres. And 
as I pointed out a while ago, we are dealing with the world market which is 
supplied by the countries I already mentioned: Brazil, Paraguay, Colombia. 
and other countries such as Arabia, Central America and Argentina, where the > 
standard of living of the population and the cost of labour are infinitely lower 
than in Canada. The same applies to agricultural production. Unless export — 
subsidies or some similar measure are granted, the market is closed in view © 
of the prevailing prices. 

Mr. TurcotTre: I do not believe that we can ever develop important export 
markets in European countries until we can offer tobaccos which will better | 
satisfy the tastes of the consumers. 

Smokers find our tobaccos too strong, and until we establish a research | 
programme aimed at producing a milder tobacco such as the consumers require, | 
I do not believe that our tobaccos can compare on that level, as long as smokers — 
prefer the taste of tobaccos from Colombia, the Dominican Republic and other 
South American countries. A large volume of cigar tobaccos imported in 
Europe is grown in Indonesia, Sumatra and Java. They are all known as being 
milder. In 1956, I made an exploratory trip with a view of finding export 
markets in various European countries, but to practically no avail due to the © 
rough nature of our tobaccos. In my opinion, this situation can be attributed © 
to a lack of research. 


(Text) 
Mr. McCurcueon: Has it not been a fact over the years that tobacco grown : 
in certain areas always has the individual flavour which nature provides? I am 1 
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thinking of latakia tobacco, and all the rest of them. Do you not think it is 


pretty nearly an impossibility? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Turcotte: I think the course of nature can be oriented and some of 
those things corrected. Experiments concerning cultural methods were con- 
ducted recently at the experimental farm of l’Assomption, according to the 


_ joint programme mentioned by Mr. Bois. It seems that if certain methods of 
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culture were adopted, the producers of Burley in Ontario would benefit with 
the New Burley Cultured. Nonetheless, we changed our tobacco; we no longer 
produce the Burley type as previously. A cigarette type is now accepted, and 
we would not have it were it not for the research which was performed along 
that line. I think that if we use slightly different methods of culture which 


- will be determined by research, we will nonetheless grow a variety of tobacco 


which will better please the consumer. 


Mr. Turcotte: The proof was produced in the case of the Downley 
varieties, and in my opinion it can be made with respect to Gees varieties - 
we conduct further studies on varieties. 


(Text) 
Mr. McCuTcHEOoON: Thank you. 


Mr. CarpirF: Has it anything to do with fertilizer? Has fertilizer ae 
to do with the flavour of your tobacco? : 


(Translation) 


Mr. TuRcoTTE: Further research would probably show that it is possible 
to apply fertilizers with a smaller content of organic matter—less manure, for 
instance. But no thorough specific research was conducted in that line under 
our conditions. 


(Text) 
Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, one of the questions I had in mind has 


already been answered. What I would like to know is if there is any other 
place in the world that is growing quantities of tobacco were they would have 


the same climatic conditions that you have in Quebec? 


Mr. TuRcOTTE: Wisconsin. 
Mr. WHELAN: Do they grow it in any great volume out there? 
Mr. Turcotte: I would guess that they grow probably from 35, 000, 000 


to 40,000,000 pounds of cigar leaf every year. 


Mr. WHELAN: What about European countries? 

Mr. TurcoTTE: You mean European countries where cigar leaf would be 
grown? 

Mr. WHELAN: I mean if the same type of tobacco is being grown in Europe. 

Mr. Turcotte: I do not think this is the same type of tobacco. Most of the 
European countries would import their cigar leaf tobacco, expect for France, 
where they grow a cigar type which produces those badly smoking French 
cigars. 

Mr. WHELAN: On page 4 you mention the amount of taxes, such as excise 
taxes, sales taxes and so on. Where did you get those figures? 


(Translation) 
Mr. Turcotte: Those figures are published however, we did not check 


_ them at the source, we were told of them by a customer. Those figures are 
_ approximate. They were contained in submissions made to the federal or 
- provincial governments under similar circumstances as ours. 
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(Text) | 
Mr. DoucetTT: Are there any d.b.s. figures? . 


(Translation) 


Mr. Turcotte: As I said, those figures were given to us by a customer. 
On the other hand, we asked for copies of statistical reports concerning pro- 
duction and unmanufactured tobacco stocks, and we would be interested in 
obtaining statistics relating to taxation, but those figures are taken from a 
submission which was presented at Ottawa or Quebec. 


(Text) 


Mr. WHELAN: At page 7 you comment on the lack of technicians at the 
experimental farm at Assumption. These positions are presently vacant at 
the experimental farm? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Bors: Then, as Mr. Bordeleau pointed out, it was around 1950 that 
you were authorized to hire a chemist who, unfortunately, left the farm because 
he had no technician to help him and therefore, he had to perform the duties 
of a chemist, a research officer and also of a technician. 

Mr. Turcotte: As far as the Experimental Station of ’Assomption, the 
Tobacco Branch of the Federal department of Agriculture and the Ackland 
Tobacco Company are concerned, it may be interesting to mention that in the 
Joint Research Program referred to in the statement, the bulk of the analytical - 
work is done or has been done by the research laboratory of the last mentioned 
company. This, however, is not the proper procedure considering that the 
results of the tests might occasionaly be used by everybody. In my opinion, 
the Federal Department of Agriculture should provide an adequate number of 
qualified research officers to its institutes to enable them to carry on this kind 
of research work to the benefit of Quebec farming, and Canadian farming of 
course. 


(Text) : 
Mr. WHELAN: How long have these positions been vacant? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Bots: The position of Biochemist is open since last year. Shortly 
before they hired the required technician, the position of director of the 
Tobacco Association also became vacant when the present superintendent, Mr. 
Richard, was appointed to this position at the time of Mr. Bordeleau’s retire- 
ment. Formerly, he was director of this Branch. 


(Text) 


Mr. WHELAN: I think this is characteristic of a lot of our research stations — 
at the present time. Whether there is a shortage of qualified people or not, I 
do not know. But there are some vacancies at other stations for properly 
trained people. May we turn to the other brief now, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think we should. 

Mr. WHELAN: I notice in the other brief that there is something said about 
moving icebergs in Hudson bay in order to improve the weather, and that 
this has certain potentials. In my own area where they grow a lot of burley 
tobacco we have seen burley barns destroyed or torn down because the 
acreage of burley has been declining over the years. I wonder about the 
feasibility concerning the present consumption of tobacco and the present 
capacity for production that exists in Canada today, if we are really serious 
in suggesting that we should be working to control the icebergs in this area. 
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(Translation) 
____ Mr. Turcotre: You are referring to the reduction of the “Burley” storage. 
_ Rather than carry on expensive researches to attempt to move back the North, 


we are trying to use the same barns in the areas where they are pulled down. 
Is that your question? 


(Text) 


F Mr. WHELAN: No. I know that my own father-in-law had to give up his 
_burley acreage. He does not even grow it any more; and in many instances 
there were burley tobacco barns which have been torn down or destroyed by 
natural weather conditions, yet there are a lot of facilities for tobacco growing 
which are not even being utilized today. But if the demand for this type of 
_ tobacco exists, they could be put into production again, because they have 
_ the climate and everything necessary. 


_ (Translation) 


Mr. TuRcoTTE: We also have unused facilities in our district. For the last 
three years, our production has been approximately 4 to 4 and a half million 
pounds. However, eight to ten million pounds per year can be produced. At 
present, half of the driers are not in use on account of a decrease in con- 
sumption which has caused the producers to slow down. Our co-operative 
associations who, up to a point, control 85% of the production in Quebec 
produce tobacco under a voluntary quota system that has been in force 
: without interruption since 1949. Therefore, the fact that half of our produc- 
_ tion capacity is not utilized at present in this area is not due to our inability 
_ to produce the required amount of tobacco. I will admit that we have a 
similar situation in the far North of Ontario owing to the restrictions on 
imports and to a smaller demand for these tobaccos that also creates a serious 
_ problem for the producers in those areas. 
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Mr. WHELAN: But you do recognize the fact through your research station 
: that our burley tobacco is practically equal in quality to all the burley tobaccos 
_ grown in the world today, but they are still in difficulty trying to market this 
_ kind of tobacco. — . 


; (Translation) 


wer = 
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q Mr. Turcotte: I think the answer must come from the consumer himself. 
The Canadian consumer does not like a blended cigarette but the American 


grower does. “Burley” tobacco is used in American cigarettes. To do this, we 
- would have to change the consumer’s taste also. 


‘” 


(Text) 


Mr. JEAN PAUL CorRIVEAU (Agronomist, representing the producers of 
yellow tobacco of the province of Quebec, St. Thomas, Quebec): When we 
consider controlling icebergs in Hudson bay we do not have it in mind to 
melt them. It was just a matter of controlling the entrance of the icebergs 
g into the bay. I do not care where they melt, so long as it is not at the north 
of the province. If we could raise the average temperature of the eastern 
provinces of Canada I am sure we would have atmospheric conditions which 
would favour a sweeter brand of tobacco. If you could just raise the tempera- 
ture a little bit, probably you could produce the same kind of tobacco that 
i they now produce in Indonesia, which is shipped back to Holland and the 
Netherlands to flood our markets. 
Mr. WHELAN: When you talk about icebergs, I think there are probably 
a good: many western members present who feel if they could control the 
icebergs, it would help them to ship their wheat. 
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Mr. CORRIVEAU: We were not Liealine just for the tobacco industry. That is” 
why I mentioned the fruit and vegetable growers as well, because the frost 
will kill anything grown on the farm, whether it be tobacco or not. 

Mr. WHELAN: On page 3 you speak of a federal plan of insurance, and 
you say: 

We believe this fact has to be brought to the council to see if it 
would be in your attributions to be the promoters of that plan jointiy® 
with the provincial ministry. 


I think there is crop insurance available for the provinces if the provinces — 
wish to enter into an agreement with the federal government. It is there for 
their liking, but if they do not wish to pick it up, they do not have to. 

Mr. CoRRIVEAU: We do not deny that it is there, but it is something which — 
has not been taken advantage of. 


Mr. WHELAN: What have the farm organizations done about it in the prov- 
ince of Quebec? i 


Mr. CORRIVEAU: We have tried as hard as we can, but we are not the federal 
government. There are probably some technical points which do not work. Why, 
I do not know. Might I suggest that you are in a better position to find out 
about it and to try to have it modified. q 

Mr. WHELAN: What attitude has your province taken in the matter? 


Mr. CorRRIVEAU: They said that they were carrying on lengthy discussions. | 


I believe they always blame it on the federal government. : 
Mr. PIGEON: In 1961 I sent a letter to the minister of agriculture of Quebec, 3 


and in his reply he said that he had it in mind to have an agreement with the - 
federal government in order to bring about crop insurance, and to begin with 
the tobacco growers, the vegetable growers and so on. I do not know why the 

province has withdrawn. : 


Mr. WHELAN: I believe there are certain amendments to the crop insurance g 
legislation to be proposed by the federal government which may produce dis-— 
cussions between the provincial authorities and the federal government. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: This matter of the icebergs, I feel, is very timely, and 1 
am happy that you have brought it up, because I believe there are other organ- 
izations which have brought it up in the past, and that it is a live issue. It is of 
importance not only to tobacco growers. But, supplementary to the crop insur-_ 
ance matter, we never have heard during the last few years what obstacles | ‘ 
there might be in the way of implementation of crop insurance in the province 
of Quebec. The federal legislation that is brought forward is dependant on the 
provinces going ahead. But if we do not hear what their objection is in some | : 
way, it is very hard to know what can be done. 


Mr. CorRIvEAU: May I say that you have done everything that is humanly 

possible to do. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: We have provided the legislation under which each prov-_ 

ince can work, but it is their responsibility to tell us why they do not use it. 


Mr. CorRIvEAu: Mr. Courcy will say exactly what you have told me within 
a day or two after I return home. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I was going to ask a question with respect to | 
the icebergs. I wondered if it was your hope to increase the temperature pos-— 
sibly in summertime in order to get a higher temperature which would ex-— 
tend the growing season. fi 


Mr. CorrRIvEAU: We have it in mind to extend the growing season and to. 
raise the average temperature of the weather in order to do so, because we are 


pee 
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_ always short—in Quebec or Ontario—by two or three weeks. And when the 
_ tobacco freezes in the fall the thermometer will go down to 30 degrees. But if 
you could raise it by a matter of two or three degrees above the freezing point, 
_ I think it would be something beneficial and one of the greatest improvements 
my in agriculture in the central provinces. Of course, it would not affect wheat as 
much as it would tobacco, peaches, and fruits. But we have seen years when 
the crops came in in the last days of August, by ill luck, and there were some 
hard years to support for the Ontario and Quebec growers. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Western Canada is predominantly dry and short 
of rain. I could see the advantage of lengthening the season, but in a good many 
cases I think our only salvation is to have cooler weather. You have said that 
you want a longer season, but also you could stand more heat in summertime. 


Mr. CorRIvEAU: It would be a matter of two or three degrees. I do not think 
that two degrees would have very much influence even under the dry condi- 
tions that we are experiencing now and that we have experienced for the last 
two weeks in Quebec. I do not think it would matter to agriculture if you 
raised the temperature by two degrees because the climate was rather cold 
and dry. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): You mean from three to five or from five to 
eight? 

Mr. CorrRIvEAU: I would suggest from five to eight degrees; but if it were 
possible to raise it from two to three degrees, I think it would be our salvation. 

Mr. McCutTcHEON: What studies have been involved, and one what do 

you base your suggestion that is feasible or even practical? 
a) Mr. CoRRIVEAU: We were basing it on the scientific reports which have 
been made available. The question was brought up at the provincial con- 
ference in 1959, but we could not take care of the supplementary studies which 
would be required for it. I think figures are available in the federal government 
in connection with the report of the oceanographic society which made a 
survey in Hudson bay, and in connection with game and wildlife. The min- 
ister of agriculture was not the only minister interested in improving the 
if temperature of the water. 

Mr. DoucetT: On the question of research that has been done in the 
matter, I wonder if there have been any figures brought out which would 
show the practicality or economics of doing it? What would the cost be? 

Mr. CorrIvEAU: I have no idea what the cost would be. You see, I am not 
an agronomist, I am just a farmer. I am not an engineer either. But there are 
figures in the report, which I do not have with me at the moment. However, 
I know there are three or four different figures mentioned, and all of them 
would be below $20 million. 

Mr. Doucett: How would that $20 million figure be related to the last 
paragraph of your brief? 

Mr. CorriIvEAu: At the last of my brief, I do not think you can figure 
it out in dollars. But if the government could take care of some of the figures, 
I think we could take care of the others. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Peters, Mr. Danforth, and Mr. Moore. Mr. 
Bois has some information in answer to a question asked by Mr. Pigeon. 
Perhaps we might permit Mr. Bois to place that information on the record, 
and then I shall call on Mr. Peters. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Bots: I am referring to Mr. Pigeon’s question. When you asked me 
what was the amount of dutch manufactured tobacco I did not have the 
information but I found it afterwards. During 1963, we imported 1,211,590 
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pounds of manufactured tobacco amounting to $1,319,857 on a total amount 
of $1,554,000 for imported cut tobaccos. This means that 80% of the import of 
manufactured smoking tobaccos is dutch tobacco for a value of 60%. These 
were the figures for 1963 and I gather from a well informed source that the 
figures would be much higher in 1964. 


Mr. PIGEON: Concerning this question, I would say that the Saint-Jacques 
Tobacco co-operative could be an example in Canada since you are taking 
a group of 85% of the Canadian tobacco planters and you assess to each of . 
them a number of acres to which they have actually no right as they are 
working under a system of plantation apportioning. In other words, do 
you think that it would be in the interest of Canadian economy and of cigar 
tobacco planters if, during the forthcoming discussion on GATT’s agreement 
rates in Geneva, the minister of Commerce would suggest or endeavour to find 
a way to increase these rates or else to prescribe a special tax on these foreign 
imported tobaccos which are detrimental to our Canadian cigar tobacco 
planters? 


Mr. Bois: Mr. Pigeon, we want to make a distinction. We do not think it 
would be useful to anyone to increase the import rates on Cuban or American 
cigar wrappers. 

Mr. PIGEON: I see. 

Mr. Bots: We cannot produce them. 

Mr. PIGEON: Yes, I see your point. 

Mr. Bots: We simply cannot produce. 

Mr. PIGEON: But what about the tobacco you could produce? 


Mr. Bots: Well, on what could be produced, it would be normal to enforce 
these rates on cigars, at least at similar levels to those applied to “flue cured 
tobacco.” 

Mr. PicEON: Very well then, Mr. Turcotte; what possible rates do you 
suggest to save the Canadian cigar tobacco industry, so to speak? 


_ Mr. Turcotte: We have already submitted a statement on rates to the 
government authorities. We indicated, at the time, figures showing the rates 
on imports over a period of years. On stem tobacco, it was 60 cents per pound 
in 1936; 30 cents per pound in 1948; 22 and a half cents in 1951; and 20 cents 
in 1956; it has not changed since, but we believe that this present rate of 20 
cents should be increased by 12 and a half cents in order to get a reasonable 
protection. Of course, these rates are not applied on tobacco for which we 
have no substitute, as for instance the wrappers for the cigar tobacco. This 
way, our Canadian producers would have a reasonable protection. 


Mr. Pigeon: Thank you. 


(Text) 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, we are mainly interested in research. In the 
fifth recommendation on page 8 of the brief you mention the fact that in 
countries like Holland they have arrived at different processes for producing 
cigar and particularly pipe tobacco. There is no question about it, the tobacco 
is much too strong for most people to smoke. Does the problem lie in the 
methods we use in the manufacturing process of the tobacco or in the type 
of tobacco we grow? If it is in the type of tobacco grown, over the years have 
you attempted to grow the type of tobacco they grow in countries like Somali- 
land in order to meet the tastes of the consumers. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Bots: It is a fact, Mr. Peters, that our tobaccos are considered too 
strong. Now, it has happened in the past... 
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oe (Text) 
Mr. PETERS: They are too strong. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Bots: In the past, we have met now and again people from foreign 
- countries who were talking about processing, about the dutch imported 
tobacco. And I think that the taste of the dutch tobaccos—we are again ad- 
vertising—you know it well enough, we witness it since January 1964. Its 
secret lies rather in the processing than in the tobacco itself. Indeed, I know — 
that Holland gets a considerable supply of tobaccos from countries such as 
Columbia, Argentina, Paraguay and these, it is well known, are of medium 
- quality. Now, while processing these tobaccos, they have a secret formula and 
_ I believe that if our research experts succeeded in finding a similar method 
_ of processing, our cigar and pipe tobaccos would improve considerably. 
m (Text) 
| Mr. PETERS: Is it not true that other countries such as Argentina and 
_ Paraguay have a climate which is not dissimilar to ours; the seasons are re- 
_ versed, but otherwise the climates are very similar. Have we not attempted 
_ to use the types of tobacco they use; is there not some mistake being made by 
_ the province of Quebec in producing this very strong raw leaf tobacco which 
does not meet the tastes of the consumers. You are saying it was not Miss 
_ Judy LaMarsh in her campaign for getting rid of cigarettes which has hurt 
- your product but rather it is the fact that you are producing a type of tobacco 
_ which has no appeal to our market today. If the market for raw twist tobacco 
_ has gone; are we not experimenting in growing the raw leaf tobaccos which 
are being used in Holland. 
i 


(Translation) 


Mr. TurcorTtTe: I think that the question of variety in fermentation is the 
most important one. It is true that some varieties of foreign origin have 
already been tested at the Experimental Station of L’Assomption and, amongst 
them the tobacco from Paraguay and also the Cuban tobacco. But then, tobacco. 
is so very sensitive to climate that we cannot produce in our climatic condi- 
tions the same kind of tobacco they grow in those countries. In other words, 
the same kind of tobacco grown in Quebec will not have the same strength 
or aroma it has there. I think it is a matter of experimenting in our soil and 
in our climate. Most of our cultivation methods have been imported from the 
United States as well as the manufacture processes which have been tested 
under our conditions. In our studies, I think we have not yet carried on enough 
detailed investigations on varieties, interbreeding and maybe also on fermen- 
tation processes. | 


(Text) 


Mr. PETERS: When you buy a package of pipe tobacco at 55 cents for one- 
eighth of a pound it means that tobacco is a very high priced commodity. 
Surely, the manufacturers have done some research in meeting this, because 

the amount which is being imported is growing and your production is 
dropping. You say that you have tried this in a research sense or that you 
_ have grown other people’s tobacco. If it is a matter of soil and climatic condi- 
_ tions, is there really anything that research can do in a major way? I would 
- not be very anxious to support an extensive research program unless you 
can suggest that research will do a lot more than just improve the type of 
_ tobacco we now have. I am attempting to find out whether the Canadian 
_ producer can meet the demand for the type of tobacco which the Canadian 
- consumer smokes. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Bors: I believe that recent investigations carried on under a joint 
co-operative program by the government and the companies have indicated 
that, through such investigations, we could find more adequate methods to 
produce a milder tobacco. “Smoking panels” have also been issued to test 
cigars made from tobaccos grown according to methods or cultivation processes 
comparable to the traditional ones. The experimental Station of L’Assomption 
will soon issue an Official statement with recommendations for changes in the 
traditional tobacco cultivation methods. But I believe that formerly these in- 
vestigations were chiefly directed towards a fully productive tobacco output 
and this, probably without making sufficient allowance for improvements in 
taste and strength qualities. 


(Text) 

Mr. Peters: May I ask how you get aromatic tobacco; is it a matter of 
the conditions of the soil? 

Mr. Turcotte: And variety. 

Mr. Peters: Is part of it a result of the manufacturing process? 

Mr. Turcorre: Part of it is, but varieties are known which will produce 
a tobacco which is aromatic ee these so-called pipe tobaccos. 

Mr. PETERS: Can we grow this? 

Mr. TurcotTtTe: Yes; you can grow it, but the yield is very small. These 
varieties have been used in cross-breeding in order to produce aromatic quali- 
ties without impairing the yield very much. 


Mr. Peters: In the province of Quebec do the co-operatives se the | 


little plants for growing the tobacco? 
Mr. Turcotte: They grow their own plants. 


Mr. Peters: Is it possible that part of the problem is the idea that they 
have in Quebec about Quebec tobacco; does the co-operative try to change 
the type of leaf tobacco which you see in Quebec and which is ‘so strong? Has 


the co-operative itself given any leadership so that we can advertise that 


Quebec tobacco is a reasonable pipe tobacco? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Bors: Owing to the lack of instrumental research, the co-operatives 
worked in co-operation with a manufacturer and with the Experimental Farm 
of l’Assomption in order to carry on investigations on cultivation methods 
and to test various foreign imported brands. Actually, as far as I know, they 
did not engage in any research work on pipe tobacco varieties since I have 
been there, but we are doing some investigations on cigar tobacco, as indi- 
cated in a joint experiment performed by a company, the government and 
the tobacco co-operative. They are about to draw conclusions on their find-. 
ings that will enable them to produce, with the same varieties which have 
been in use for already 30 years, a slightly milder tobacco. But this means 
more work, it involves research and selection of varieties on the spot and, 
in the field of tobacco produced in Quebec as well as in other agricultural 
fields, I believe it is up to the government to do this research work. All over 
the world, agricultural research is done by the government since agriculture 
is not sufficiently economic to support its own research work. 

An hon. MEMBER: But the producer’s co-operatives themselves— 


Mr. Turcotte: They are powerless if they cannot base their recommenda- — 


tions to the producers on verified research work. They simply cannot do any- 
thing if they are precisely unable to recommend to the producers new varieties 
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or new cultivation processes that have not been based on or proved by con- 
trolled experiments. That is why we are asking to intensify this research 
work, precisely to be able to counsel the producers accordingly. 


(Text) eae 

i Mr. PETERS: It seems to me that if we recommend research all we are 

- going to do is improve production and other facilities when probably the 

: over-all production is not going to meet a market demand. In other words, 

you may have to do a public relations job in convincing your own people that 
they will have to grow a type of tobacco which is a saleable commodity. 

: Mr. Turcotte: We would have to know what are the right types and 

- what are the right agricultural practices to apply. 

Mr. DANFoRTH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to reverse my order of ques- 

_ tions in order to follow along the line of questions asked by Mr. Peters. Is 

- it not a fact that, in respect of pipe tobacco being imported into Canada, in 

_ many instances a great deal of work is being done by the use of chemicals 

i: to affect both the flavour and the aroma of pipe tobacco? 

4 Mr. TuRcOTTE: By whom? 

: Mr. DANFORTH: By the use of chemicals in the tobacco to affect both the 

' aroma and the taste of the tobacco which is being imported. 

r Mr. TurcotTe: If I was a manufacturer I could answer the question 

better. 

: Mr. DanFrorTH: I am sure, sir, that a man with your vast experience in 

_ respect of tobacco could tell by the smell and the feel of the tobacco itself 

that a great deal of chemical processing had been used in the manufacture 

_ of this tobacco. 

L Mr. TurcoTTE: That is imported tobacco? 

Y Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. 

Mr. Turcotte: I think you are right, but we do not know the formulae 
and the manufacturing process. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I understand that, but from an examination of the tobacco 
do you not suspect that a lot of grades of tobacco are being imported into 
Canada in the manufacture of which a great many chemicals are being used 
in order to make it a tobacco that is suitable for the Canadian buyer? Perhaps 
r the witness would better understand the question if I proceed to my next 

question. Is it not a fact that perhaps there should be more direct research 
done in respect of chemical applications which affect the quality of the 
tobacco as well as the work which is directed towards the actual genetic com- 
position of the plant itself. 
Mr. Turcotte: In other words, the processing would be as important an 
- influence as the variety or the cultural practices. I think you are right, but to 
what extent in each case I could not say. 
: Mr. DANFORTH: May the committee assume that if research is along this 
particular line it would be possible that the type of tobacco grown in Quebec 
and in other areas would produce the type of product that would appeal to 
- the Canadian consumers. If there was proper research along this line, perhaps 
‘this tobacco could be processed in such a way that it would find favour among 
_ the Canadian consumers. 
_ Mr. Turcotte: I presume this is right, but I could not say so for sure. 
Mr. DANFoRTH: I appreciate the fact that you do not have access to the 
actual formulae being applied. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are specifically referring to the addition of chemicals 

to obtain the aromatic flavour? 
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Mr. DANFORTH: Yes, as well as the smell and flavour of the par Henly pipe 
tobaccos. I suspect there is a great deal of chemistry used. 


Mr. TURCOTTE: Yes. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I was very much impressed by the answer the witness gave 
in respect of the use of greenhouses and the growing of your own plants under 
glass, and also the fact that it would not matter in Canada where this is done, — 
but it is a fact that when the plant is taken outside, then the experimental work 
must be done very close to the place where the crop actually is being produced. 


Mr. TURCOTTE: Yes. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Is it not a fact that some tobacco manufacturers on their 
own behalf now are involved in experiments to see whether wrappers can be 
produced in Canada? 


Mr. TurcoTrTe: Yes. Not too long ago I read in a newspaper that a large 
manufacturer is going to conduct experiments in growing cheap tobacco in 
Ontario. This was done without too much success in Quebec in 1962. Mr. Bois 
was supervising that at that time. He may like to comment on this. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Bots: The first attempt to produce cigar wrappers in Quebec was 
made in the St. Cézaire area around 1940, and then in the area of Joliette from 
1946 to 1950; it was abandoned because of the quality of the product and also 
because the world market, in particular the Connecticut production, is suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of manufacturers at a relatively low cost. But for a 
couple of years now, the manufacturers seem to be having difficulty in finding 
supplies of cigar wrappers, so they are trying to do something in Ontario. 

This production is very costly and requires a large amount of capital. 
Now, with the research this company and the Tobacco Branch are carrying out, 
it will probably be possible to get satisfactory results. Even if they do not 
manage to produce, in Ontario or elsewhere in Canada, the fancy quality to 
be found in Connecticut, it will nevertheless be suitable or it will be an 
advantage for Canadian producers. It will be a good thing for Canadian 
producers and Canadian manufacturers as they will become more self-sufficient 
and less exposed to the fluctuations of the import market. So I think that 
financially it would be worth while because the experiment at St. Cézaire 
in 1940 indicated that it should be done again. They carried out the experiment 
again at Joliette. Results were not satisfactory at the end of five years, but 
nevertheless they were sufficiently satisfactory to warrant an attempt to do 
better elsewhere. So I am quite confident. But if the Chairman will allow me, 
to enlarge on Mr. Turcotte’s reply to Mr. Danforth a little, in our brief we 
are asking for research not only at the production level but also at the level 
of processing and fermentation. We believe that, assuming the federal govern- 
ment could decide once and for all to give us the research we need to create 
new and milder varieties, it would partly solve the problem but research 
at the industrial level will still have to be carried out by the government 
because the ability of producers to sell their crops concerns the government. 
So research, processing and fermentation are quite as important, because 
when you read articles about tobacco, when you discuss the matter with 
people in the world market, in my opinion, in Canada, in Ontario, take the 
Burley farm in Ontario for example, or the cigar tobacco produced in Quebec, 
a better quality of tobacco is produced probably because it is used in lighter 
tobaccos than those we import. In other words research at the industrial level, 
that is, research on fermentation is as important as at the production level and 
we are asking for both. On page 8 of our brief we suggest in paragraph 5 that 
one or several researchers be given an opportunity to study the method used 
for manufacturing tobacco in other countries, that is, the preparation of tobacco. 
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(Pext) - 


Mr. DANFORTH: My basic question, Mr. Chairman, is, if extensive research 
was done in the production of wrappers and in the production of the pipe 
tobacco, having in mind an improved flavour and aroma, which is very im- 
portant, would this deal directly with the problems of the Quebec tobacco 
growers. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Bots: As far as pipe tobaccos go, yes; now as for wrappers, the outer 
leaves of cigars, I think production is very costly and call for such a large 
amount of capital that it should be done by the companies themselves or, in 
some cases, by producers who have considerable funds available, who have lots 
of capital, because, in the case of Connecticut, for instance, a number of 
tobacco planters and producers operate on their own. But a large percentage of 
production, if I remember rightly, I went there around 1947-49, was in the 
hands of companies, of manufacturers who manage their own business and 
invest funds for the production of wrappers. It is a very costly business as you 


_ see but as all these tobaccos are sold on the world market at an average price 


of $2.50 a pound, it is a satisfactory proposition at the level of production. 


Mr. VINCENT: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Have your 
association, part from approaching the Department of Agriculture, already 
approached, or intend to approach the new Department of Industry here in 
Ottawa with regard to research on the sale of tobacco because, as you know, 
the new Department of Industry intend to spend fairly large amounts on 
developing or increasing industry in Canada, and I consider tobacco could be 
part of the industries the federal government want to help. Have requests 
already been made, Mr. President, to the Department of Industry? 


Mr. Bors: No, not to my knowledge, we have not approached them yet 
but I shall make a note of the honourable member’s suggestion and we shall 


do so. To date, Mr. Turcotte has told us that the Department of Agriculture 


were the ones to assist us. 


Mr. VINCENT: But I think it would be a good thing if your association 
could get in touch with the Department of Industry to see whether or not 
their officers or the Department could help you in certain fields of endeavour. 

Mr. Bots: Thank you. 


(Text) 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have another question which I would like to direct to 
any of the gentlemen appearing as witnesses who might wish to answer. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sorry that I have not asked this same question of other 
witnesses who have been present, because it is a question of a general nature. 
In the opinion of the witnesses who are here this morning would there be 
real value in calling together all the interested parties, including the depart- 
mental officials who are directly concerned with the experimental work in the 
various fields of tobacco production, for the purpose of reassessing the entire 
industry and its needs, as well as the available facilities, so that everybody 
then will be fully informed and be able to chart a course which would be 
of the greatest benefit to the industry with the funds available. There would 
then be more knowledge available with regard to what extensions, in the 
opinion of the various segments of the tobacco industry, are necessary to pro- 
mote this industry to the fullest. Can you see any value in a meeting of this 
type? 

(Translation) 


Mr. CorRRIVEAU: Mr. Danforth wants to know whether we think it would be 


- opportune, useful and necessary to get all the parties concerned in the industry 
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together in order to take stock of the situation from the standpoint of research : 


and to determine what avenues should be explored, how to do it and what 
amount should be expended on this work. That is more or less what you are 
asking. As far as I am concerned I think I would answer yes, and as long as the 
committee was not content merely to study the matter, once it has reached con- 
clusions and seeks to implement them, I fully agree that a submission of this 
kind, by working as a team, by working together, might produce results. 


(Text) 

Mr. DANFoRTH: Thank you, sir. I do appreciate that answer to the question. 

I have a further question in this regard which has to do with you 
personally, sir. For a great number of years you have been directly connected 
with tobacco, tobacco research, and the various facets of it. Is it not true that 
even a man in your position cannot possibly be aware of all the work that 
is being done in Canada in the various departments in connection with this 
one particular subject? 


(Translation) ; 
Mr. Turcotte: That is absolutely true. 


(Text) 

Mr. DANFORTH: If a meeting of the type I suggest were called perhaps it 
would make a greater contribution towards clarifying the picture of just 
what is and is not taking place. 


(Translation) | 


Mr. Turcotre: And apart from that, it would enable all the parties con- 
cerned to explain their points of view. I suppose the manufactures would be 
one group to be consulted with regard to the quality of the tobaccos they 
offer the consumer. That might help some of the people in research who are 


not here at the present time and who might find some of these assertions 


rather daring. They would be able to express their opinions and we maintain 
that research on tobacco is insufficient in the province of Quebec and that in 
any case it should be carefully looked into as it was in the past. 

Mr. CorriveaAu: Mr. Chairman, if I may add something along the lines 
of what Mr. Turcotte has said, I am entirely of his opinion, for example, I 
can tell the honourable member that the production quota of Rhodesia has 
doubled in the last three years and this was accomplished after three meetings 
between the government, the manufacturers, the Rhodesian tobacco controls 
and the tobacco planters. They increased their production per acre; they 
improved their qualities and now they are taking over the world market at 
a rate that is not accessible to a Canadian producer. 


Mr. Turcotte: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Text) 


Mr. DANFORTH: Thank you very much. I have one more short question 
and then I will pass. My question is with regard to the previous discussion 
concerning tariff. In the opinion of the witnesses is it not true that any resort 
to tariff would be an absolutely last resort so far as the industry is concerned 
because of the fact that there always is a possibility of a very serious retalia- 
tion by other countries? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Turcotte: I agree, an industry cannot be saved by tariffs. What we > 


wanted to emphasize in the brief mentioned a while ago, is that tariffs have 
decreased considerably because we are living at a time when exchanges are 
being liberalized and people are always asking why. To import N.O.P. tobacco, 
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- which includes cigarette fobaece whieh costs 20 oe a pound to import when 
little or none is imported, but people are satisfied to pay 123 cents only to 
_ import cigar tobacco and 25% of the tobacco used by the manufactures comes 
_ from abroad. I think there is something wrong there, that is particularly what 
Ff I wanted to mention. But we share your opinion that an agricultural industry 
- cannot be established on a sound basis if we rely too much on tariffs. 


(Text) 
Mr. DANFORTH: Thank you very much. 


_ Since the purpose of presenting this brief is obviously to show the need for 
_ increased tobacco research I wonder whether the members of this committee 
- could be given some idea of the relationship between the value of the tobacco 
_ crop and the amount of money being spent on research at the present time in 
order that we may compare this area of agriculture with other agricultural 
- areas. 


Mr. CorrivEAu: Mr. Chairman, I can only answer your question in 
_ respect of the flue-cured tobacco industry and cannot speak for anyone else. 
_ We know, for example that if we have an average yield of 1,200 tons per 
acre of flue-cured tobacco the federal government will collect a direct tax in 
_ stamps of $2,600 per acre. We feel that we do not have the necessary research 
_ to promote agriculture in Canada, particularly in specific areas such as tobacco. 
_ We feel that something should be done if Canada intends to maintain as 
_ standing on the universal level. 


a increase in research and did not imply that there was too much money being 


_ am interested in the economics of this area of agriculture, and I wanted to 
_ get some idea of the percentage of money spent on research directed toward 
_ tobacco so that I could relate it to its comparative or prospective value. 


_ (Translation) 


: Mr. Bots: Concerning the production of cigar tobacco, to pursue Mr. 
_ Corriveau’s reply, in the province of Quebec the cigar tobacco crop which I 
_ believe is close to $1,400,000 at the present time whereas, at the Assomption 
; farm they spend, at the most, $50,000 a year on research in the field of cigar 
tobacco production; $50,000 at the most for a crop worth $1,400,000. But 
} 


if, say, $100,000 were spent on research on cigar tobacco in the area I think | 


} that within a few years the Canadian market would absorb about $2,500,000 
) worth of tobacco produced in Quebec. 


Mr. CORRIVEAU: Mr. Chairman, to complete the figures, the cigarette tobacco 
_ crop in the province of Quebec is worth approximately between $3,000,000 and 
, $3,500,000. I am convinced that although there is an experimental farm for 
_ tobacco, and particularly for cigarette tobacco, they do not spend $50,000 a 
_ year at l’Assomption. 

| (Text) 

_ ‘Mr. Moore: Thank you. 

The CHarRMAN: I do not know whether you were in attendance at the 
hearing of this committee when Dr. Anderson appeared, but he gave evidence 
_ in respect of the amount spent on tobacco research as compared to that spent 


q in respect of other agricultural products, but if you read his evidence I am 
sure it will be of help. 


: may not have heard that testimony. 
21019—3 


Mr. Moore: I should like to ask one general question, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Moore: I was not asking you to give us some justification for an 


_ spent on research in this area. I have never seen tobacco being grown but I 


Mr. Moore: I was in attendance at that time, but some other members 
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(Translation) 


Mr. VINCENT: There are just one or two questions I would like to ask, | 
Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask our witnesses of they could tell us whether ~ 


the recent campaigns against tobacco, both in Canada and the States, have 
seriously affected sales of cigarette tobacco. 


Mr. CorrivEau: Mr. Chairman, in answer to that question I am, of course, . 


not able to provide you with accurate figures. We only have certain statements 
made by the manufacturers who maintain that for the three months following 
the conference on health, which I had the honour to attend, cigarette sales fell 
by 33% in Canada and the percentage is probably higher in the United States. 
Now, it is alleged that, on an average, consumption is still 14.5% below what 
it was last year. Of course, I am not speaking of Burley tobacco producers 
because blended cigarettes, as they are called, contain a certain percentage of 
Burley tobacco. But, as Mr. Turcotte said a few moments ago, I remember that 


when intensive research was being carried out on Burley tobacco at the Harrow ~ 


Experimental Farm there was a variety called Harrow-Velvet and another 
one called Judy Spride, but I do not think it helped us very much even though 
there was reason to believe that the Judy Spride could have taken over the 
market. Actually, what we need without fail are other varieties, if there 
really is a hazard. If there really is a danger that it affects the health, the 
lungs, the heart or other organs, research must be carried out in that connec- 


tion too, and it would be far too costly for a producers’ association. It was ) 


along those lines that we mentioned the campaign against tobacco. I really 
think the Department of Agriculture could do something because, for exam- 
ple, we can tell you without putting in a plug for one of the manufacturers, 
that the committee on the tobacco industry of which we are members, and 
the cigar tobacco producers too, without doubt, have donated $300,000 to the 
Cancer Society, and in December, when we asked them how much they still 


needed to get any conclusive results they simply replied that they had not spent 4 


that money. That was because they had not found the means to carry out the 
necessary research. I believe, gentlemen, that in a country such as Canada 
where technical methods are certainly as advanced as elsewhere and where the 


necessary technical means can be obtained, they could at least have oo | 


the money we gave them for research. 


Mr. VINCENT: Thank you. Now, I have another question concerning crop 


insurance. First of all, as you know, crop insurance has not yet been organized 


in the province of Quebec but we hope that through the friendly relations 
obtaining between the federal and provincial governments such a plan will be 
established in the near future, at least that is what we have been told. 


Mr. CorrivEAu: Mr. Chairman, with regard to cigarette tobacco I should 
tell you that this year all the private companies have decided to cancel 


insurance against hail damage and we had to appeal to the provincial depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Now, this situation probably does not exist in Ontario but 
everyone must have seen on television last week the dreadful damage done 


to the Ontario tobacco crop. Now, I hope those people are insured because’ 


otherwise they will be bankrupt. I am informed that there is a private insurance 
company in Ontario at the present time who insure > tobacco producers against 
hail. 


(Text) 
Mr. Moore: We do have that in the west. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CORRIVEAU: Is that company in Ontario? 
Mr. VINCENT: Yes, according to my information. 
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Mr. CorrRIVEAU: Now, there is insurance against hail but it is the only 
hazard provided for as far as I know. For example, there is no protection against 
wind which certainly caused at least a million dollars worth of damage to 
the tobacco and also to the vegetable crops in the two last weeks. But only 
hail is insured and even so, a crop that requires an investment of $20,000 to 
$25,000 is only insured up to a maximum of $5,000. ! 

Mr. VINCENT: Now— 


Mr. CorRIveEau: The cost too, Mr. Chairman, is prohibitive. I would like 
to point out that owing to the risk of hail that causes greater damage in 
some areas than others, the areas more likely to be affected are always those 

that the companies are most hesitant to cover. 


Mr. VINCENT: Now, did your association of producers apply to the pro- 
Vincial government to declare the area damaged by wind a disaster area? > 


Mr.. CORRIVEAU: Mr. Chairman, I would answer to that, that I was in 
direct touch with the Prime Minister, the Minister of Agriculture who is 
‘making an inquiry in that area to determine the amount of damage— 


(Text) 
Mr. Moore: It is hail. 
(Translation) 
| Mr. VINCENT: Because at the present time— 


_ Mr. Corriveau: So that they will not go into bankruptcy or have to 
spread over too thin. ! 


Mr. VINCENT: Because at the present time even though there is no crop. 
: insurance in the province of Quebec, if a heavy storm affects part. of an,’ 
area, the provincial government can declare it a disaster area and call on 
the federal government for assistance. But this is under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the provinces. | 


Mr. CorrIvEAu: Mr. Chairman, I must of course, point out to the committee 
‘that there is probably a possibility of the provincial government declaring 
the area a disaster area, but as tobacco and fruit are considered luxury items 
and not essential commodities, we can only have recourse to such means in an 
emergency. I do not think the provincial governments are much in favour of 
“such measures. For example, it would certainly be better to have something 
definite, a basis on which to rely. In co-operation with the federal govern- 
ment the provincial governments could at least insure producers against 
bankruptcy, admitting weather conditions might be favourable. Le 


_ Mr. VINcENT: Now, I have a question. On page 5 of the brief submitted 
by the Société coopérative agricole du tabac of J oliette, regarding returns in 
1959, 60 and 61, they say that these were good years and that at the present 
time the Canadian market is dropping back to the 1955 Situation and as a 
‘result the St-Jacques co-operative have accumulated a surplus of over one 
‘million pounds in the last year or so. Now, I realize that must be a costly 
Matter. Is some assistance given the St-Jacques co-operative to— 


; Mr. Bots: Mr. Chairman, the St-Jacques co-operative receives no assistance 
from any government for this million-pound surplus but, as you say, it is a 
considerable amount because we have paid the farmers for the tobacco. If 
‘the dividends are paid the co-operative bears the cost and cuts from the 
Storage space and handling expenses. 


Mr.. VINCENT: So you have to pay interest on the money, handling and 
Storage charges. 
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Mr. Bots: Yes, plus insurance for the Association. 
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Mr. Vincent: In the end, in brief, this reduces the producers’ profit 
because it is divided among the producers who belong to the co-operative. _ 
Mr. Bors: Exactly, the rebate price is reduced. We regret this situation 
but luckily for the producers the co-operative is financially able to bear the 
surplus rather than to dump it and reduce prices. It is easier to lose ground 
you have won than to win back ground, as you know. So, in keeping this 
surplus the co-operatives are by no means setting up an artificial scarcity 
because the industry does not need this. On the other hand they are protected 
from the result of poor crops which might cause panic, an increase in prices— 


Mr. VINcENT: But at the present time what are your prospects of selling 
this surplus, say in the next two years. . 


Mr. Bots: We are reducing plantations by means of quotas; we have been 
setting quotas for crops since 1948; if you take the quotas allocated to producers 
since 1961, year by year up to 1963, the surplus should gradually be absorbed 
and we also hope that through appropriate research for a mild tobacco, | 
Canadian manufacturers will again increase their purchases of Canadian tobacco 
and that will take care of the surplus. 

Mr. VincENT: In other words, at the present time you have a friendly 
agreement with your producers and tell them how to sow— 


Mr. Bots: That is one of the rules of the co-operative, and it is endorsed 
by the cigar and pipe tobacco producers’ Board. 

‘Mr. Vincent: So you can control your market. 

Mr. Bots: By placing a quota on production. 

Mr. VINCENT: You are very well organized. 

Mr. Bots: Thank you. 

Mr. VINCENT: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


(Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Vincent. Now, Mr. Watson. 


Mr. WatTSON (Assiniboia): Earlier I believe in answer to a question asked 
by Mr. McCutcheon about the average size of farms in tobacco acreage being 
2k acres, and in reference to one of the questions which were asked, a witness 
said that possibly the tobacco industry might go bankrupt. What is the total 
acreage? I notice that you mention that there are 1,400 producers. What would 
the total acreage be for the average producer? ; 

Mr. CorRIvVEAU: I was speaking of the future. On the average farm with 
50 acres of tobacco, 23 acres would be for burley and cigar leaf. I believe the 
flue-cured tobacco average on a farm is about 50 acres. This means that out of 
100 acres one half is in rye with the remainder in tobacco. i 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): The average farm is approximately 100 acres? 

Mr. CorrIvEAu: That is right. i 

The CHAIRMAN: You refer to flue-cured tobacco? 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): That is right. 4 

Mr. CorrIvEAu: That is the only crop we have. Where flue-cured tobacco 
is grown we do not grow anything else. But we would have practically 
$100,000 invested, and we have to support the expense of fertilizing and 
everything else. : 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): That answers my question. My point was 
whether this is the only crop produced or whether there would be other 
crops grown. 
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4 _ Mr. Bots: To complete the question, and the answer given your question, 
_the figure of two and a half acres applies to cigar tobacco production and that 
is acash crop. So they are not the same group of producers as those of cigarette 
tobacco. Mr. Corriveau told you that cigarette tobacco producers specialize, they 

produce cigarette tobacco exclusively, but in the cigar tobacco area, which is 

a different area, the land and soil are different, cigar tobacco is a cash crop for 
the farmers. They have farms of approximately a hundred acres, they have the 
dairy industry, they grow vegetables and sugar beets but they have a_ cash 

crop which brings in $1,500 a year. 


{ (Text) 


Mr. McCutcuHeon: I have a further supplementary question regarding ~ 


“flue- cured tobacco. How many frost free days do you have in your area? 


a Mr. CorRRIVEAU: I would say about 90 days are frost free, that is, in a 
good year. But we have seen years when the frost free days were not more 
than 72 in number. 

: 


\ Mr. McCutTcHEon: My reason for asking is that in Quebec a great number 

of flue-cured growers are turning to substitute crops such as corn; and with 
90 days being frost free, I wondered what suitable alternative crops would 
be available in your area in place of tobacco? 


‘ Mr. CoRRIVEAU: Ninety days is not too long. However we can manage if 
we have 90 days nearly every year. 


4 Mr. McCutTcHeon: As things stand at the present time you could not con- 
vert any of that area into growing corn or grain? 


4 Mr. CORRIVEAU: Definitely not corn, because the soil is too sandy and poor 
to grow corn. Moreover, the price that corn brings on the market would not take 


; care of the high cost of fertilization that we have to bear. 


; ( Translation) 


: Mr. PIGEON: One last question, Mr. Chairman. It is getting late and every- 
‘one is in a hurry to have lunch. I would like to ask this, as you have had an 
unsold surplus of one million pounds of tobacco for the past two years. Have 
you advised the Department of Trade and Commerce? 


q Mr. Bots: Mr. Chairman, we have not done so officially. 


Mr. Pickon: Do you intend to apply to the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce telling him, for example, that you have a million pounds of unsold 
‘cigar tobacco and that that would justify a tariff revision, in other words, 
to stop the mass import of foreign cigar tobacco. I think it is very important, 
‘very important indeed, that you advise the minister with your supporting evi- 
pence: I am convinced the government would study the matter very closely. 


: (Text) 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I have no one else on my list who wishes to 
ask questions. I think the committee has now concluded this morning’s session. 
Before we have a motion to adjourn I know you would want me to thank 
fon your behalf the gentlemen who appeared today. I think this has been one 
of the best hearings we have had with the tobacco industry. We appreciate your 
attendance very much. There has been a motion to adjourn. 
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Introduction 


La Société Coopérative Agricole de Tabac du District de Joliette, incorpo- 
rated in 1929, and La Société Coopérative Agricole de la Vallée d’Yamaska, 
incorporated in 1911, group together the vast majority of the cigar tobacco 
producers of the Province of Quebec. Since 1957, all of the growers are bound by 
the Quebec Pipe and Cigar Tobacco Growers’ Board. 
: These organizations, entirely operated by the producers, work towards 
the following goals: orientate production according to the needs of the market; 
improve production—in co-operation with government or private research and | 
publicity organizations; plan the marketing of the crops in order to assure the 
producers to obtain a fair share of the industry’s income. 
The production of cigar tobacco constitutes an important cash crop in 
connection with our system of mixed farming based on the dairy industry. 
While the cigar tobacco industry profits by a sustained growth, the Quebec 
cigar tobacco market is declining. The producers, through their associations, 
wish to submit their point of view on this situation and stress the urgent need 
for more extensive and intensive research. 
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Importance of the Cigar Tobacco Growing in Quebec 


The Canadian production of cigar tobacco—grown for that purpose—is 


exclusive to the Province of Quebec. Over 80% of the producers are estab- 


lished in the Montcalm-L’Assomption-Joliette counties; the others are found 
in the St-Césaire de Rouville district. 

Cigar tobacco growing brings a valuable gross return to nearly 1,400 
producers, amounting approximately to $1,000. per grower. In the last five 
years, annual production averages 5,500,000 pounds, totalling a market value 
close to $1,400,000. 

Apart from this production, it is worth mentioning the culture of about 
800,000 pounds a year of pipe tobacco, bought by the consumer in raw leaf 
form and called “tabac canadien’. 

Further to those returns to the growers, the industry pays out, about 
$500,000 in wages to local labor for the packing and processing of tobacco, 
a proportion of which is earned by agricultural laborers who work during the 
winter at the grading and packing of the crops. The two co-operative Societies 
of St-Jacques and St-Césaire own plants where nearly 85% of the crops are 
handled. 

Therefore, the prosperity of these agricultural districts depends on the 
production level of cigar tobacco and on the cigar industry itself. 

The cigar industry is equally important to the Province. Over 95% of cigars 
manufactured in Canada are produced in Quebec and it is estimated that manu- 
facturers pay close to $5,000,000 yearly in salaries. Moreover, the Provincial 
Treasury collects over $650, 000 in taxes from the sale of cigars. 

Apart from profiting by these advantages which contribute to the coun s 
prosperity, the Federal Government draws an annual revenue estimated at 
$6,000,000 from the cigar industry, approximately divided as follows: excise 
duties: $1,000,000; excise taxes: $3,000,000; sales taxes: $2,000,000; one should 
also add to these amounts the revenue drawn from custom duties on imported 
tobaccos, the size of which is unknown to us. 


The Cigar Tobacco Market 


The Quebec cigar tobacco crop is sold to Canadian manufacturers. It is 
a natural and relatively remunerative outlet. Unfortunately, our producers 


do not profit by the forward strides enjoyed by the cigar industry. 


When Canadian manufacturers used 6,530,000 pounds of cigar tobacco in 
1955, the volume of tobacco taken for use in 1963 has increased to 8,770,000 


_ pounds (an increase of nearly 35%) and the number of cigars manufactured 


50%). 


t 


has gone from 252 million in 1955 to 386 million in 1963 (an increase of over 


The Quebec cigar tobacco market, after the prosperous years of 1959, 1960 


and 1961, has fallen back to the 1955 level, as the Canadian manufacturers 


have purchased about 4.5 million pounds from the 1962 crop and 4 million, 
from that of 1963. Consequently, the co-operative Society of St-Jacques carries, 
for the last couple of years, a surplus of more than a million pounds. 

What has taken place? First, an increase in the use of imported tobaccos. 
In 1955, imported tobaccos represented 23.8% of the tobacco used for making 
cigars; in 1963, imported tobaccos made up 28.7% of all the tobacco used for 
manufacturing cigars. In weight volume, this change means an increase of 
10%. 

We recognize the fact that Canadian manufacturers must import some 
types of tobacco which our climate prevents us from growing, such as: 1° 


_ cigar wrappers and 2° some tobaccos of particular flavour and aroma—such as 
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the Havana tobacco—which are used either to make the filler of anstiy cigars or 


as mixtures for popular priced cigars. 

‘What we consider as being unfair competition to Canadian production of 
cigar tobacco, is the fact that increasing quantities of other cigar filler tobaccos 
are imported every year. The importing of those tobaccos—possibly milder 


tasting than ours and produced at a lower cost— is facilitated by customs tariffs. 


which were considerably reduced from 1936 to 1956. A brief our associations 
presented to the Honourable Donald Fleming in 1960 underlined this fact. It 
would appear that this brief was shelved. 

Another fact, which has contributed to restricting the Quebec cigar tobacco 
market outlet, pertains to technological developments perfected by the industry, 
such as the homogenized binder and the use of a relative quantity of stems. 
These developments have made it possible for the industry to use tobacco more 
thoroughly and to compensate for, to a certain extent, the factors responsible 
for the increasing costs of cigar manufacturing and the increased retail price 
of cigars. | 

Lastly, since a few years, an additional competition to our cigar tobaccos 
has arisen from the use of certain quantities of tobaccos produced in Canada— 


i.e. domestic—of different types, milder than our tobacco, as filler in a few | 


brands of small cigars (cigarillos). Everyone knows the increasing popularity 
the cigarillos have enjoyed in recent months. 

On the other hand, the production of pipe tobaccos, in Quebec, has known 
an even more alarming fate. From 3 million pounds in 1943, it has fallen to 
350,000 pounds in 1963. We recognize the fact that smokers of raw leaf tobacco 
are becoming fewer every day. However, if the quality of those tobaccos, with 
appropriate research, has changed with consumer’s preferences, manufacturers 
of cut pipe tobacco could probably purchase a few million pounds every year. 
It is usually said that: “‘these tobaccos are too strong!” 

The same remark is occasionally made about our cigar tobacco. The 
manufacturers have, for long, seeked a milder tobacco. While waiting for such 
a discovery, our producers are gradually losing their market. 

Should they investigate export markets? Those markets are largely supplied 
by under-developed countries where production costs are moderate, due to 


low-wage labor and to the slender standard of living of their population. Con- — 


sequently, the prices obtained on world markets for tobaccos of the same 
category as ours are lower than those we get from our Canadian clients. More- 
over, numerous buyers from foreign countries find that our tobacco is “‘too 


strong”. Why? It is up to the researchers to answer that and find a solution 


to it. 
Research: What Has Been Done Until Now 


We do not wish to insinuate that no research has been done, until now, 


pertaining to cigar tobacco production. Since twenty-five years, yields have | 


increased due to a more rational and abundant fertilization and to the use of 
new techniques relative to insect and disease control. Those are fields where 
research has been fruitful and in which it should be continued. 

Numerous tests on new varieties were made. However, in 1964, “Comstock” 
and ‘Havana 211” varieties are still being grown. The (Havana 211” was recom- 
mended about 1938, because it had proved more resistant to root rots than the 
“Comstock” variety; on the other hand, some claim that it produces a “stronger” 
tobacco. Certainly, many other undertakings were endeavoured, but we are in 
no position to list the results. 

Before going any further, we wish to underline the contribution that an 
important cigar manufacturer brings to the research for a tobacco more suited 
to the requirements of the present market. This contribution is given within © 
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a joint experimental program to which contribute the Canada Department of 


| : 
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Agriculture (National Research Branch and the Experimental Farm, at L’As- 
somption), la Coopérative de Tabac de St-Jacques and that company. The 
latter looks after the chemical analysis (nicotine, nornicotine, alcaloids, etc.) 
of various lots of tobacco and has the quality of the finished product evaluated, 
i.e. the cigars manufactured with the various lots consigned. This program 
comprises the testing of varieties and of various cultural practices. Soon, 
conclusions will be drawn from those experimentations. A new variety and new 


methods in respect with spacing out of plants and height of topping will 


possibly be recommended. 

We have consulted with an expert in this field who, had it not been 

for his ill health, would be here today. It is Mr. Richard Bordeleau, agronomist, 
from l’Assomption. We quote him: ‘‘Research work on cigar tobaccos has been 
carried out at the Federal Farm, at Farnham, until it closed down in 1940, as 
well as at the Federal Farm, at l’Assomption, since its opening in 1928 until 
today. Having spent my thirty-five years of service at those two experimental 
farms, particularly as a tobacco specialist, and having been, for twenty-eight of 
those years, superintendent of one or the other organization, I have often com- 
plained of the lack of means put at our disposal: lack of funds and lack of 
‘personnel’’. 
Tn the field of genetics, we did not have the opportunity to develop new 
varieties; this was carried out at the Central Farm. Researches in pathology were 
conducted at the Federal Farms of St. Catherine and Harrow. Only in 1951 did 
we get the laboratory facilities that allowed us to make headway in the field 
of soil analysis, relatively to their capacity to produce quality tobaccos up to 
the standards of the times. However, because of a lack of laboratory technicians, 
work was forcibly limited; the attendant chemist had to do everything...” (end 
of quotation). 

We believe that the Canada Department of Agriculture spends, at the 


present time, at the L’Assomption Experimental Farm, less than 1% of the 


taxes it collects from the cigar industry. Referring to page 27 of the publication 


‘of the Federal Department of Agriculture entitled “Lighter”, February 1964 


issue, in which appears the list of personnel engaged in tobacco investigations, 
one finds the following, for the L’Assomption Experimental Farm: 


PRON ATO) WLOC is cies en weed Superintendent 

IIE e girwelstave evi oin utes ets Director, Tobacco Division 
P. P. Lukosevicius, Ph.D. ....... Genetics 

RURTIG Roo sch ure soe aia woste ts ce ob lara Biochemistry 

bP TS AN ois SS rane yy Rael g Agronomy 


While research assignments should be more numerous than they are, we 
find two vacancies, without mentioning the probable existence of vacancies 
among technicians... 


Research: Recommendations 


We must stress, at this point, that it is not the first time that la Société 
Coopérative Agricole de Tabac de St-Jacques expresses its point of view on 
this subject. On the 28th of November 1955, it sent to the Honourable J. G. 
Gardiner and others, a petition signed by Mr. Henri Mireault, President and 
Mr. Georges-E. Turcotte, Secretary. 

After having consulted with Mr. Richard Bordeleau and Mr. Georges-E. 
Turcotte, and considering the facts listed in this brief, we formulate the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

(1) That the Canada Department of Agriculture and the Research 

Branch be asked to revise, if necessary, and round up the program of 

research to be carried out at the lAssomption Experimental Farm; 
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(2) That investigations on pipe and cigar tobaccos be carried out at the 


l’Assomption Experimental Farm; because of the influence the soil | 


and the climate have on any agricultural production, we have no 
faith in field tests carried out 700 miles away from the districts where 
the cigar tobacco culture is commercially conducted; 


(3) That, as a minimum and apart from a Superintendent and a tobacco ~ 


section Head, the following research assignments be agreed to: a 
specialist in genetics, a biochemist, a soil specialist, a pathologist, 
an agronomist and an engineer, and that these researchers be as- 
sisted by the proper number of technicians. We do not accept the 
claim that suited research personnel cannot be found; we suggest 
that a determined effort be made and that adequate funds be spent to 
find and train such people if necessary; 

(4) That research be undertaken and carried out on varieties, fertiliza- 
tion, cultural methods, curing and fermentation of tobaccos; 

(5) That one or several of these research people be given the opportunity 
to study, in other countries, the processes followed at various stages 
of the industry, without neglecting the processing of pipe tobacco 
and the fermentation of cigar tobacco. Are our experts cognizant of 
the processing undergone by the Dutch pipe tobaccos that are 
invading the Canadian market? 

(6) That everything (funds, personnel, equipment) be set up in order to 
enable our growers to meet the exact needs of the manufacturers, to 
recapture the Canadian market and to lower their costs of production. 


Each of these recommendations could be explained in detail, but we do not 


believe this to be necessary to give rise to an efficacious action and it would 
probably unduly prolong this interview. 


We wish to thank the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 


for having given us the opportunity to express our point of view and we give 
the Canada Department of Agriculture the assurance that, in the future, they 
shall receive from our organizations, the same cooperation as in the past. 


Liguori Bois, Agronomist, 
sy Secretary 
La Société Coopérative Agricole de Tabac 
de St-Jacques 
aN ieee ‘and 
L’Office des Producteurs de Tabac 
a Cigare et a Pipe. 
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Lanoraie, July, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, 


And to all the Members, 


We are very pleased to be here to-day on this Council of Agriculture. 
May we first take the opportunity to express our most sincere and herat-felt 
thanks for the invitation received by the Flue-Cured Tobacco Producers Board. 

The members of our Board need very much, the technical advice of the 
specialists working in your respective Ministries and we thank you very much 


for the researches made on Agriculture and most specially for those made 


on tobacco. 
May we say right now that we believe the Ministry of Agriculture of 
Canada can do as much for the canadian farmers as any other Agriculture 


Ministry in the world can do for other citizens of other countries, even if this 


come in contradiction with some lately expressed opinions. 

We hope that it will be possible to increase the researches on the experi- 
mental farms; in technics, economics and science. We hope particularly that 
new filue-cured tobacco varieties will be made available to growers and Cana- 
dian manufacturers and that new experiments will be made on curing process. 
Because of the late lung cancer campaign as much from the Canadian as from 
the American side, has brought back the scare-crow of tobacco danger vs 
lungs and heart diseases, we are ready to make any change possible in the 
ways of growing, curing or otherwise processing the tobacco if you can tell 
us what could be done to lessen the danger if there is a danger. 

We also remember that the canadian oceanographic society has submitted 
to both federal and provincial governments in the pre-war period, an extensive 
study on the effect of the icebergs entering in the Hudson Bay on the general 
weather of the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba and of the ways 
and technics by which those icebergs could be kept out. This plan has received 
very little care or attention from the governments who had enough manage 
our war effort and take care of all the problems we had to face then. 
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Peace time had come back and we believe that a project pretending 


to raise the average temperature of three provinces from five to eight degrees 
Farenheit, should be given the front page again and the Ministry of Agriculture 
should make sure if it is possible to set back the freezing date causing so 
much losses every year in the farm crops. In our humble opinion such research 
would benefit to all agricultural production and particularly to our line and 
the vegetables and fruits growers. Money spent that way would be moye 
beneficial than the astronomical sums spent to prove John Doe that it is unsafe 
and wrong to smoke. 

Coming back to the Experimental Farms proposition we make a wish for 
their greatest development. We hope they will increase in number and acreage. 
More specially that their personal in biochimists, biologists, pathologists working 
there will be given more facilities and opportunities and that their number 
will increase instead of decrease as was the case in L’Assomption, three times in 
the last five years period. 

Those scientists would probably be able to find the poisons necessary for 
pest control because many species have become immune to is last synthetic 
poisons used for the last ten years. 

They would also be able to find varieties of tobacco resistant to fungus 
disease, weatherfleck, and black rot. 

On another domain but very important to the future of agriculture we have 
a federal plan of insurance but nothing much has been done in Quebec on that 
aspect. We believe this fact has to be brought to the Council to see if it 
would be in your attributions to be the promotors of that plan jointly with the 
provincial Ministry. 

In conclusion we hope that the remarks we have made will not be tought 
of as the day dreamings of a futurist thinker but only as the opinion of a farmer 
who by his vocation has to live in contact with the soil and who has no other 
means and recourse than God in his prayers, the Government for his demands 
and his two arms for his work. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, July 16, 1964. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
4 at 9.50 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond- -Wolfe), Béchard, Beer, 
Berger, Brown, Cardiff, Choquette, Clancy, Cyr, Danforth, Doucett, Honey, 
_ Horner (Acadia), Horner (The Battlefords), Howe (Wellington- -Huron), Kelly, 
_Korchinski, Madill, Matte, McBain, McCutcheon, Moore, Mullally, Noble, 

; _O’Keefe, Pigeon, Rapp, Roxburgh, Southam, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan (31). 


q Witness: Mr. Austin J. Stanton, Assistant Director (Agriculture), Agricul- 
_ ture and Fisheries Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


In attendance: Mr. Florent Beaudette, Commodity Officer, Department of 
‘Trade and Commerce. 


The Chairman informed the Committee of the latest developments in the 
- proposed cross-Canada tour of this Committee announced in the House by the 
§ enter. 


The Chairman introduced the witness and his adviser; Mr. Stanton read a 
_ statement and was questioned. 


It was agreed that a document produced by Mr. Stanton and entitled 
- “Canada—Flue Cured Tobacco Exports” be appended to this day’s evidence. 
psec Appendix 1) 


7 It was further agreed that the witness provide the answers to the questions 
_ asked by: 


q Mr. Pigeon,—Quantity of cigar and pipe tobacco imported, (See Appendix 
f 2) 


4 Mr. Danforth,—Cost of trade missions and potential markets secured; (See 
_ Appendix 3) 


Mr. Doucett,—Tobacco export for the years 1955 to date; (See Appendix 4) 


q Mr. Noble,—Figures indicating consumption in Canada and reduction in 
sales of tobacco. (See Appendix 5) 


And that these answers be appended to this day’s evidence. 


The examination of Mr. Stanton being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
him. 


The Chairman also informed the Committee that this was the last meeting | 
at which evidence will be heard. Beginning next week, the Committee will 
- meet “in Camera” to begin the preparation of its Report to the House. 
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At 11:45 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, July 21, 1964, 
vat 9:30 am. 
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- Puespay, July 21, 1964. 
“ (8) : 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
9:45 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Armstrong, Béchard, Beer, Brown, Clancy, Dan- 
forth, Doucett, Emard, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Howe (Wellington-Huron), 
Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Madill, Matte, McBain, McCutcheon, Moore, Noble, 
Olson, Pigeon, Rapp, Southam, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Chateau- 
guay-Huntingdon-Laprairie). (25). 


The Committee sat “IN CAMERA” to prepare its Report to the House. 
At 11:20 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


; Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed 
in this Issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pursuant to a 
recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on 

Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. : 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, July 16, 1964 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and, therefore, we might 
proceed with the meeting. 

_ Before we proceed to our actual duties, if I have your permission there 
are one or two things I would like to mention to the committee in order to 
_ obtain the committee’s opinion on them. 


a Firstly, you heard the announcement of the minister yesterday in the 


house relative to the cross-Canada tour of this committee. I hope your steering 
- committee will be able to review this agenda within the next ten days. It is 
_ now being prepared in the Department of Agriculture under the supervision 
of Mr. Barry, the deputy minister. I hope this will be available for your 
steering committee shortly so it can be reviewed and so that they can report 
to the committee on the itinerary. 


- quorum of Liberals on that trip, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHarirMaN: I suspect we might! 
The other matter on which I wanted to ask the committee’s opinion is 


a will be our last witness; this has been agreed. I will make this suggestion 


ht 


sibility of your steering committee to draft your report, and I think your steer- 
_ ing committee would like to have the opinion of all committee members. If 
it is agreeable to the committee, we will do this on Tuesday morning, and 
we will ask everyone to give us their version of the salient points which 


Should be contained in the report. Is that agreed? 
4 Agreed. 


A Then, gentlemen, I am pleased this morning to introduce to you someone 
whom many of you already know, Mr. Austin Stanton, commonly known as 
_ Ozzie, who is assistant director for agriculture, agriculture and fisheries branch, 
_ Department of Trade and Commerce. Mr. Stanton’s primary responsibility in 
- the department is in connection with export sales of Canadian tobacco. 

. Before I call upon Mr. Stanton I should mention that he has been kind 
_ enough to supply the committee with certain tables of which, I think, you all 
have copies. For the record, is it agreed that these tables which concern 
_ tobacco exports be appended to and form part of the proceedings of this com- 
_ mittee meeting? 

a Agreed. 


' ‘I have introduced Mr. Stanton to the committee and he may now wish 
to make some preliminary remarks, after which we might proceed to exami- 
nation. | 

_ <Mr. Austin J. Stanton (Assistant Director (Agriculture), Agriculture 
and Fisheries Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce): Thank you, 
_ Mr. Chairman. 

I understand this committee is looking into agricultural research, and par- 
ticularly that research associated with the tobacco industry; whereas our role 
in the Department of Trade and Commerce is not directly involved. It is my 
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Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Can we be assured that we will be able to get a 


with respect to our report on the tobacco industry. The witness this morning 


and ask if the committee agrees, that we meet on Tuesday morning next week 
for a type of informal, round table discussion because it will be the respon- 
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understanding that I was invited here to discuss the export trade potential for 
tobacco. Greater agricultural research may have the effect of producing more 
tobacco, which would require an expanded export trade. 

If I may be allowed I would like to read a short statement from which 
you might find some answers regarding our export trade in tobacco—and the 
promotion of this export trade which is our main responsibility in connection 
with the tobacco industry. 

In the promotion of Canada’s foreign trade, the Department of Trade and 
Commerce has two matching roles to play—finding demands abroad for 
Canada’s goods and services, and finding sources of supply to match demands. 
The work of the agriculture and fisheries branch of this department is partic- 
ularly concerned with promoting the sale in world markets of the products of 
Canada’s agriculture and fisheries industries and maintaining a system of 
reporting on the agriculture and fisheries developments in foreign countries. 
The branch maintains a close liaison with the trade, producers and processors, 
provincial marketing boards, industry associations and with other government 
departments, both federal and provincial. 

The department’s export promotional activities on behalf of Canada’s 
tobacco industry are numerous. Involved are the routine exploratory and devel- 
opment work required to find new outlets and connections for Canadian tobacco 
exporters, providing existing and potential buyers with production and market- 
ing information on Canada’s tobacco crop, showing Canadian tobacco at trade 
fairs and other appropriate exhibits abroad, organizing and sponsoring trade 
missions to existing and new markets, assisting individual exporters and organ- 
izations in the negotiation of certain export sales, and assisting the industry in 
other associated promotional activities. 


Due to the combined efforts of the tobacco producers’ organizations, the 
provincial governments, the tobacco exporting companies, and the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, a number of new markets for Canadian tobacco have 
been developed in recent years. For example, first sales of Canadian tobacco 
were made to Scandinavia, the far east, the middle east and eastern Europe 
within the last three years. 


As a direct result of trade missions organized and sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce in 1963, several new buyers are now using Cana- 
dian tobacco. Our trade mission to eastern Europe and the middle east in the 
autumn of 1963 resulted in Canadian tobacco being sold and shipped to Bul- 
garia, the Soviet union, Czechoslovakia and Israel. Negotiations are continuing 
for further sales with other markets in these areas which were initiated by the 
trade mission. 

Last year, three representatives of the Japanese monopoly corporation 
were brought to Canada by the Department of Trade and Commerce to witness 
developments in Canada’s tobacco industry and to discuss export sales. As a 
result of those discussions, the Japanese monopoly purchased flue cured tobacco 
from the 1962 crop and the 1963 crop. 


The Ontario flue cured tobacco growers marketing board is endeavouring 
to establish an export promotional program and the department will be assist- 
ing wherever possible in the promotional activities of this program. The depart- 
ment has already undertaken a world-wide survey of export possibilities for 
Canadian tobacco. This long term survey will assist and provide some guidance 
to the tobacco industry in the planning of promotional programs and will indi- 
cate where opportunities exist for the introduction of Canadian tobacco and for 
the expansion of existing foreign markets. 


- The CHatrrMaANn: Thank you, Mr. Stanton. 


Gentlemen, I must apologize for overlooking the introduction of the gentle-- 
man who has come along with Mr. Stanton in an advisory capacity, Mr. Florent 
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- Beaudette, who is a commodity officer of the Department of Trade and Com- 
_ merce. We are very pleased, Mr. Beaudette, that you are with us this morning 
= also. 

Mr. Picron: I congratulate you for your brief, and I would like to ask you 


if you have sufficient personnel to promote the sales of tobacco on foreign 
markets. | 


Mr. STANTON: I believe we have in our offices abroad. We possibly could 
_ use more help in the headquarters staff to undertake more of the analytical 
_ type of work, studies of the export potential, etc. We hope to be able to do more 
— of that work. We have some 60 offices around the world, staffed by trade com- 
missioners who have the front line responsibility of promoting our export trade 

in tobacco as well as other commodities. However as I have already stated, we 
_ possibly could undertake deeper export studies on behalf of the industry from 
- our headquarters location. 


Mr. PIGEON: If you have a prospect for important sales concerning to- 
bacco, do you need a specialist to discuss the grades and the price and so on? 
I think it is not easy for a man like yourself or others to discuss the price and 
grades because they are complicated. What do you do about this? 


E 

: 

: 

: 

| Mr. STANTON: It is not our role to actually sell the tobacco. It is our role 

: to bring together the Canadian exporter and the foreign importer. From that 

point, it is up to the two parties involved. We have been directly involved in 
the sale of surplus tobacco where we actually participated in the negotiations, 
but generally speaking on regular, or normal commercial sales we bring the 

_ buyer and the seller together, and it is up to them to negotiate from that point 

: on. So far as technical qualifications are concerned, of course, we do have the 

4 Canada Department of Agriculture to assist us on the technical side, as well 

| as the technical people in the tobacco companies and in the tobacco organiza- 

® tions. 

4 Mr. PicEon: It is helpful to have the tobacco export figures, but I think 

all the members of the committee would appreciate having figures of the 

tobacco we have bought from other markets. Do you think it is possible to send 

those figures, in both languages, to this committee by mail in time for the 

’ next meeting? 

k 
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Mr. STANTON: Certainly. 
Mr. PrcEon: In connection with cigar tobacco, we have one million pounds 


unsold in the province of Quebec. The province of Quebec has a lot of unsold 
tobacco. Have you any prospect for this on the foreign market? 


Mr. STANTON: This cigar filler tobacco is not exported from Canada in any 
volume. There has been some export just recently from that stock, but there 
is a difficulty in that this Canadian tobacco is higher priced than world market 
prices. Due to that fact, there is difficulty in marketing it abroad. We are 
in touch with the co-operative which has the tobacco in its possession, and we 
certainly hope to be able to assist them where we can. However, there are some 
real difficulties. — 

Mr. PicEeon: I have another question. 

Have you the figures of the cigar tobacco we produce here in Canada 
and of that which we import? I am not speaking of the wrapper, because we do 
not produce that. 

Mr. Stanton: The filler? 

_ Mr. Picron: Yes, the filler—for the last two years and from what coun- 
tries? 
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: ‘Mr. Stanton: In 1962 we imported roughly two. million pounds of cigar — 
_ leaf tobacco. In 1963 we imported about 1.9 million pounds. The main sup-_ 
pliers were the United States, Cuba, Holland, and South Africa, as well as other 
minor suppliers. 
Mr. DoucetT: What kind of leaf do you get from South Africa? 
Mr. STANTON: This is cigar filler. Also we import some wrappers. 
Mr. Doucrett: Where do you get the wrappers? That is the leaf that. 
makes the good cigar. 
Mr. STANTON: From the United States. 
Mr. Doucett: Do you get any from Cuba? 
Mr. STANTON: Yes. 
Mr. Doucett: Do you get more from the United States than from Cuba? 
Mr. STANTON: Yes, the United States is the largest supplier, and then Cuba 
follows. 
| Mr. DoucettT: What is the best leaf? 
Mr. Stanton: For cigar making? 
Mr. Doucett: For wrappers. 


Mr. STANTON: I would like to answer that question but we are getting into 
a field which is more the responsibility, as Mr. Pigeon mentioned, of the tech- 
nical people such as the Department of Agriculture. We try to market tobacco, 
but when one gets into the technicalities of one leaf versus another, this is 


_. primarily the responsibility of the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. PicEON: But these figures do not include the wrapper tobacco? 
Mr. STANTON: Yes. 


Mr. PIGEON: Have you the figures for wrapper tobacco that we have 
bought? 


Mr. STANTON: No, the dominion bureau of statistics does not break that 
down. 


Mr. PIGEON: I asked you that because the cigar tobacco growers face a big 
problem, and I think it will be important to have the separate figures, if that 
is possible. 

Do you receive many complaints from the tobacco growers and requests to. 
have the tariff increased? Or is the minister or the department asked to fight. 
to have the tariff increased at the next GATT conference in order to stop the 
importation of the tobacco which we can produce here in Canada. I am not 
including the wrapper tobacco because we do not produce that in Canada. 


Mr. STANTON: Any submissions or representations on Canadian tariffs on 
tobacco would, of course, be directed to the Minister of Finance not to the 
_ Department of Trade and Commerce. , ' 

In recent times I do not remember any great activity in this field in so 
far as the tobacco industry is concerned. 


Mr. PIGEON: But when governments send delegations to Geneva to the 
GATT conference, I think the Minister of Trade and Commerce sends a special- 
ist to discuss the tariff, and so on. 


Mr. STANTON: Yes; this has to do with the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade. The Department of Trade and Commerce is directly involved, as well as 


_ the Department of Finance, but I had assumed that you were talking about 


Canadian tariffs. 


Mr. PicEoNn: No. I am talking about the agreement that is made with all 
countries concerning tariffs. They have an agreement between countries. I am 
not a specialist in this field, but I know an agreement is made in Geneva. about 
these tariffs. 
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Mr. Spaneary: It is te! wae the Department of Trade cua Conineres is 
directly involved. The tobacco manufacturing industry and tobacco growers’ 
- organizations are submitting briefs to the appropriate committee which will 
be responsible for negotiating tariffs at Geneva. } 

; Mr. PIGEON: Does the Department of Finance make any recommendations 
- to you in these negotiations? The recommendations do not come from the 
_ Department of Trade and Commerce? They come from the Department of 
_ Finance? 

Mr. STANTON: Yes. Any change in the Canadian tariff would be the respon- 
sibility of the Minister of Finance. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Would it not be initiated by the Department of 

Trade and Commerce? 

Mr. STANTON: It is a combined committee which includes representatives 
- of the Department of Finance, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the 
Department of External Affairs, the Department of National Revenue and the 
_ Department of Agriculture. These Departments are represented on this com- 
mittee which is now receiving briefs, both written and oral, from industry 
groups. These briefs will be studied and, upon completion of these studies, 
tariffs will be negotiated by the Canadian negotiating team at Geneva. It is 
-acombined group, but again you are getting into something that is somewhat 
- out of my field of responsibility. . 
4 Mr. Horner (Acadia): May I ask a supplementary question in order to 
- elear this up? c 
. Can I assume, then, that this committee is now ee in discussions with 

regard to the tariff levied on tobacco? 

Mr. STANTON: I would not say specifically on abated at this time. They 
are now holding discussions with industry on tariffs and trade controls, for all 
commodities. 

i Mr. Horner (Acadia): On all a yes, but we are studying tobacco 
here. Would you say it is now studying the question of tariffs on tobacco? 
; Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): What is the situation with regard to 
tariffs between Canada and the United States in connection with this particular 
_ type of tobacco about which you are talking, this filler? Is it a question of 
quality? Could we export to the same advantage to the United States as ay 
ean export to Canada? I am speaking in connection with tariffs. 

“ Mr. Stanton: Generally speaking, the United States and Canadian tariff 
rates preclude any great amount of trade in tobacco between the two countries. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): What is the tariff? 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have that information? 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Is there a corresponding tariff coming 
- into Canada? 
Mr. STANTON: There is a tariff both ways on tobacco. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Could we have some idea of the quality 
of it going both ways? We come back to the border situation where there was a 
_ 12% per cent tariff for United States broilers or chickens coming into Canada | 
and a straight five cents per pound for Canadian broilers going into the United | 
States. That was all right for broilers at 45 cents per pound, but when they 
went down to 20 cents per pound there was an inequality. Is there any Mune 
like that with tobacco? 


| Mr. Stanton: If you wish to discuss tariffs and quality, in detail I should 
say that these matters which are outside my responsibility. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It should come under the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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_ Mr. Stanton: Foreign Tariffs come under the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. | : | x 
Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): Foreign tariffs include United States and Canadian. 
What is the rate between the United States and Canada? : 


Mr. STANTON: Which tobacco? 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Give us the three rates for flue cured, burley and 
so on. When you go out on foreign markets to assist in selling this product this. 
would be one of the things that would come up first, would it not? You would 
first be asked about the tariffs by a foreign buyer, would you not? 


Mr. STANTON: Generally speaking, our competitors are the United States, 
Rhodesia and India in flue cured tobacco. If tobacco is entering these market 
countries, then the same rate applies to Canada, so it is a case of the price 
of the Canadian tobacco plus transportation. The tariff rate is the same, so it 
does not affect competitiveness. If we already have competition from these 
other suppliers in the market, the tariff rate does not affect the competitive price. 


Mr. PIGEON: Could you as soon as possible send us figures of the tariffs for 
the various countries which import? We would appreciate having these figures. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): While we are on the subject of tariffs, may I 
ask if there was any change in tariffs on tobacco from Canada entering the 
common market in recent years? 

Mr. STANTON: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Was it up or down? 

Mr. Stanton: The common tariff rate is up. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is higher now? 


Mr. STANTON: It is higher for some countries. It depends upon the country. 
As you know, there are six countries in the common market. Some countries now 
have a higher rate and some now have a lower rate than the proposed common 
level. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I noticed that our exports to Germany had fallen 
off. May I assume from that that the tariff has gone up? 


Mr. STANTON: No, not so far as Germany is concerned. That is purely 
a competitive situation. 


Mr. HorNneR (Acadia): In what countries have the tariffs gone up in the 
European common market in regard to tobacco? France? 


Mr. STANTON: I would not like to say offhand. The proposed common market 
rate was 30 per cent and it was negotiated down to about 28 per cent. The 
common market tariff rate will be about 28 per cent in the final year. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): The seventh year? 


Mr. STANTON: It is somewhere between the individual country rate and the 
proposed 28 per cent; it is still a high rate. . 


Mr. PIGEON: I have a last question. I ask you if it is possible—and I think 
the committee will agree with this recommendation—to ask the dominion 
bureau of statistics to give us the figures separately for binder leaves, filler 
and wrapper cigar tobacco. We asked many questions of the witnesses appearing 
before the committee last week, specialists in cigar tobacco, and they were 
unable to give us the figures. We would appreciate very much having the figures 
for the binder leaves, filler leaves and wrapper leaves. 


Mr. STANTON: The problem here is that the dominion bureau of statistics 
will not issue import figures if there are only a few importers. In other words, 
it could disclose the business of a private company. This may be the situation 
in regard to the cigar filler or binder; I do not know. This may be the reason, 
but we will have to find out. | 
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cigar tobacco leaves. I think it is very important, in view of the problem we now 


face in this country, for the committee—and I think the other members will 


agree—to recommend to the dominion bureau of statistics that we should have 
these figures. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask you, Mr. Stanton, when you think you might 
have available the information for which Mr. Pigeon has asked? 


Mr. STANTON: We can have it tomorrow, if it is available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then I wonder if the committee would agree that the 
information requested by Mr. Pigeon be appended as an appendix to the 
proceedings of today? 


Agreed? , 


Mr. STANTON: easel of course it can be released by the dominion 
bureau of statistics. 


Mr. Pigeon: And the tariffs. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the information for which you have asked. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I would certainly like to thank the witness for his introduc- 
tory remarks and also for his summation of the movement of tobacco to the 
various countries. I am certain it is going to be of great benefit to the committee 
in assessing the whole tobacco picture. We are very grateful for this informa- 
tion. 

Sir, you spoke of the outlets for the movement of tobacco as being trade 
commissioners—and I believe you spoke of some 60 offices throughout the 
world. You spoke of trade missions and you spoke of trade fairs. I think 
those were the three main sources of contact with actual buyers, if I understood 


_ you correctly. 


Mr. STANTON: Yes. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Could we perhaps have a little more information on the 
activities of these three outlets? For example, are the commissioners throughout 
the world in the commission offices stationed in the various countries where 


_ potential buyers may come to obtain all the information they might desire 


pertaining to specific commodities from Canada? Is this the object of the 
commissioners in these various countries? 

Mr. STANTON: Yes, our trade commissioners are stationed in countries 
which the government feels have either a large existing trade or a good poten- 
tial for future trade. The main reason they would be posted in a certain 
country would be to look after total trade, but at the same time our trade in 
important commodities is also considered. If one country does not have a 
Canadian trade office located in it, it is still covered by a trade commissioner 
located in an adjacent country, I am thinking now of the Eastern European 


~ countries and some of the Caribbean countries for example. 
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Mr. DANFORTH: Are these commission offices sufficiently staffed, and can 
your men go out and solicit business? Or are they more or less clearing houses 
for essential information? 

Mr. STANTON: My experience, gained through visits to various of these 
offices around the world, has been that our trade commissioners get out and 
approach the trade, and government authorities where they are involved, 
more than any other foreign trade service in the world. Without mentioning 
other foreign services, I may say that this has often been mentioned to our 
trade commissioners and the department in Ottawa. I can say that they actually 
do get out and contact potential importers on a personal contact basis. 

- Mr. DANFORTH: What I am interested in in this particular operation is this. 


_ If we have a specific commodity for manufactured goods in Canada that we 


Mr. PIGEON: You told us that in 1962 we imported two million pounds of | 
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would wish to ‘sell, are tee igen commissioners notified, and do they work 
on specific sales in this regard? gli 

Mr. Stanton: Yes. The commodity panier located in ‘Ottawa handles an 
industry or a group of commodities. It is his responsibility to bring to the 
attention of our 60 officers, or fewer in cases in which we know there is no 
hope of marketing the particular product, the availability of the product and 
all the appropriate details required. Then the trade commissioner in turn 
brings to the attention of the various importers the availability of this product. 
In most cases, we recommend that the exporter in Canada appoint a repre- 
sentative in a foreign country. Probably one of the heaviest or important roles 
our trade commissioners have is that of selecting suitable and reliable repre- 
sentatives for Canadian companies in foreign markets. 


Mr. DanrortH: May I move on then to trade missions. These trade 
missions, as I am sure the committee realizes, are sent out to various countries 
but, as I understand it, they are not sent out on a schedule or routine. It 
is predetermined by the necessity to sell perhaps one or two commodities 
that we find in excess in Canada. Am I not correct in this? 


Mr. Stanton: The procedure for adopting or selecting a program of trade 
missions is this. Our trade commissioners located in some 45 or 50 countries 
of the world are approached for their recommendations, based upon their 
experience during the last year, as to which industries or commodities should 
receive marketing and promotional attention by means of a trade mission. The © 
same thing happens in Canada from our home based officers. These officers 
are in constant touch with the various industries throughout the year. It is on 
that basis that recommendations are made and a mission is oo upon on 
behalf of an industry. 


_ Mr. DANFORTH: As I am from Ontario I am perhaps more familiar with 
this province than with others. We hear of the Ontario trade missions going 
to the various countries. Are these in conjunction with the federal trade mis- 
sions? Do they co-operate, or are they separate missions in this regard? 


Mr. STANTON: They are separate missions, but we are made aware of these 
missions and we co-operate and work closely with the provincial governments 
in these mission efforts. The provincial authorities responsible for organizing 
these provincial missions use our foreign services abroad to organize the foreign 
itinerary, meetings etc. for the mission. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Would you say there was a duplication in this regard, or 
does this liaison tend to counteract that? Is that a fair question? 


Mr. STANTON: I believe there is a role for both the federal and provincial 
trade missions. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I did not put this question in order to embarrass the wit- 
ness. What I am interested in is whether there is an actual duplication of effort 
in the exchange of information. Is there a tendency to duplication? 


Mr. Stanton: There certainly is a possibility of duplication but, so far as 
I am aware, there has been no serious duplication as yet. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I would like to ask a question with regard to the financing 
of trade missions when various persons who are experts in various commodities 
are invited to participate. How are they financed? Is it by the government, or 
is it on an industry-shared basis? How are they financed? 


Mr. Stanton: The Department of Trade and Commerce sponsoring a mis- 
_ sion pays the cost of the transportation expenses of all the members to the 
_ foreign country, within the foreign country and return to Canada. Also there 
are other miscellaneous expenses. The industry members pay for the ont of 
their own accommodation, meals and incidentals. 
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Mr. Wikeon ed: he a Comittee I am sure we are interested in the research 
in this particular field of sales because it would have a real bearing on Canadian 
production. Is there any program, as far as trade and commerce is concerned, 
to send out exploratory trade missions to countries which have never yet been 
customers, or are these tied in with regular trade missions? 


Mr. Stanton: Countries to be visited by our trade missions are selected 
for both reasons; that is, either it is an existing market or a potentially new 
market. I might give as an example our trade mission on tobacco to eastern 
Europe and the Middle East last year. We visited some eight countries; they 
were all new markets and had never purchased Canadian tobacco before. As a 
result of that mission, we sold some five million pounds of tobacco. We 
negotiated sales during the mission and subsequently concluded the sale of 
about five million pounds of flue cured tobacco. These were all new markets 
which had never purchased Canadian tobacco before. 


Mr. DANFORTH: This is a question which may not be fair but I would like 
to pose it. Is there in the opinion of the witness some way in which this com- 
mitee could have a comparison of the cost of a trade mission and the potential 
market secured in any trade mission? In other words, I think the committee 
_ would want to know the cost of a mission and whether or not there should be 
an increase in expenditure in this regard in order to extend Canadian markets 
overseas. I think the only way to get the picture is to have some idea of the 
_ comparative cost of the mission and the potential business that is secured. We 
4 see a mission was successful and that it established two markets. If we could 


have information in this regard it would be of benefit to the committee in their 
deliberations. 


Mr. STANTON: May I hold this question and answer it by submitting the 
information, which we can provide, at a later date? This information is avail- 
able, showing the cost of the missions and the business results where they 
were able to ‘be actually quoted. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I am certain the committee will appreciate such 
information. 


q The CHAIRMAN: May I interject? Is it agreed that this information be 
_ appended as part of the proceedings of this morning’s meeting? 


Agreed. 
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You will send that to the clerk. 
Mr. STANTON: Yes. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I would like to deal with trade fairs along the same lines. 
Is the establishment of a trade fair—the actual location of a trade fair— 
worked out in the same manner as the potential field for a trade mission, by 
a meeting of the commissioners and the department officials? 


Mr. STANTON: Generally speaking, yes. The main difference between 
_ trade missions and trade fairs is that the trade fairs are taking place in any 
_ event in a foreign country—for example, the international trade fair in Tokyo 
_ or Osaka takes place annually or every two years. It is a matter of considering 
_ fairs that are to take place, but the decision reached is arrived at in some- 
_ what the same manner. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Could we have some idea of the number of trades in 
_ Canada that participate in fairs and, secondly, whether it is an annual occur- 
q rence in the same country every year, and in how many countries we do 
_ participate in a trade fair every year? I ask this in order that we may have 
q some idea of this avenue of sales for Canadian products? 


Mr. STANTON: Yes. : 
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‘The CuatrMan: Is it agreed that this information will also be appended | 
to today’s proceedings? , “ 
Agreed. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I will pass at the present time. 


Mr. KorcHInski: May I follow up what Mr. Danforth was asking with 
regard to trade fairs? 

Can you briefly elaborate on the composition of the staff at the trade’ 
fair? Is it composed primarily of people from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, or are other departments available for information purposes? 

Mr. Stanton: Is it the actual staffing while the fair is taking place that 
you are referring to? 


Mr. DanrortH: That is right. 


Mr. Stanton: It depends upon the fair. If it is a specialized fair—say a 
food fair or an engineering equipment fair—we will have at least one or two 
specialists from Ottawa plus our trade commissioners. 


Mr. Korcutnski1: From what department? 


Mr. STANTON: From the Department of Trade and Commerce or, if it 
were a technical type of fair, we would naturally call in a technical man, 
possibly from the Department of Agriculture or another department or if 
necessary from industry: 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: Would it be predetermined whether you would want | 


him at hand or not? 


Mr. STANTON: Yes. 


Mr. KorcHINsk1: So if someone came in with a question such as Mr. 
Pigeon’s question, a technical question, you would not have anyone available 
who might be able to provide that information at the moment? 


Mr. Stanton: It would be awfully difficult to have all the technical 
persons available for the many industries and commodities that might be 
represented at a trade fair or to answer all of the questions that might be 
asked. However, if it is a specialized fair, we have a technical man or a 
specialist on duty. If it is a general trade fair, it is a matter of accepting in- 
quiries, and these will be followed up by the trade commissioner in that 
country. 

Mr. Noste: May I ask the witness a supplementary question on this 
matter, Mr. Chairman? 

When you set up your booth in a trade fair to represent tobacco growers, 
do you not have some top men from the various organizations there to try to 
do some business? 


Mr. STANTON: Yes. However tobacco does not lend itself to trade fairs 
as well as to trade missions. It is such a unique and special type of commodity, 
one which, as you know, is purchased by aroma, colour texture etc: Tobacco 
was exhibited in Rhodesia last year and members of the tobacco growers 
organization as well as the industry, were there to answer technical questions. 
It was also exhibited in London, England and again technical people were in 
attendance to answer questions. 


Mr. Nosie: The reason I ask this question is that I belong to an industry 
which is far removed from the tobacco industry—the fur industry—but one 
which attends fairs. We have people representing us at the fairs who do 
business for us and promote our industry in other countries. 


Mr. STANTON: Yes, I am well aware of the efforts made on behalf of the | 
fur industry; they have been going on for a long time. 8 
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Mr. KorcHiInski: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we may have an indication 
of whom you might be trying to impress at the trade fair. Would it be strictly 
the importer or would it be a potential customer? 


Mr. STANTON: If it is a trade fair that is open to the public, it is usually 
a general trade fair and we are trying to impress both—the public—and the 
trade. If it is a trade fair that is open only to businessmen, then of course the 
exhibit is so designed and the people in attendance are there to discuss trade 
with businessmen only. Basically, we are trying to impress potential importers 
and potential agents but, as I say, if it is a general fair, the public or consumers 
are included. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I wonder if you could tell me whether there is a com- 
parable operation within the Department of Agriculture, if there is somebody 
who has technical knowledge, and if they also have a display at some of these 
fairs. Or is this not done at all? 


Mr. STANTON: No, there is no duplication. The Department of Agriculture 
has a fairs section, but as far as I am aware they participate only in domestic 
agricultural fairs, whereas the Canadian government exhibition commission 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce participates mainly in foreign 
fairs. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: You may have some information of cases where there 
is a request for some technical information on the type of tobacco, and that 
sort of thing, which is not readily available or is not part of the display. How 
soon can this information be provided? I ask this because it is possible that 


someone else nearby from some other country may have all the information — 
available immediately and the importer may feel it is desirable to deal with 


the people who have all the information. 

| Mr. STANTON: My experience has been that, if it is an involved question 
the questioner at a trade fair realizes that he is not going to get all the informa- 
tion immediately. However, we can provide the information by our cable sys- 
tem in a matter of hours. Our people in Ottawa are in constant touch with 
suppliers and all other people concerned with tobacco. It is simply a matter 
of getting on the telephone, getting the information and cabling it back to the 
trade commissioner. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: In your experience, therefore, the staff available is quite 


capable of handling the situation quickly? 

Mr. STANTON: Yes. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I know they can handle it, but I think it is a question 

of time. 
Mr. McCutTcHEon: Mr. Stanton, on the first page of the charts here you 
show exports to the United Kingdom of 34,467.1 thousand pounds in 1962 and 
27,813.6 thousand pounds in 1963. Would you care to comment upon the reason 
for the decrease in sales to the United Kingdom of this flue cured tobacco? 

Mr. STANTON: Exports in 1963 would be from the 1962 crop. 

Mr. McCutTcHEon: I am aware of that. 

Mr. STANTON: You will recall that of the 1962 crop of tobacco there re- 
mained unsold some 25 million pounds, of flue cured tobacco which came into 
the possession of the Ontario tobacco growers board. This would normally 
have been sold to Canadian tobacco companies. Whether or not it would have 
gone into domestic or export is anybody’s guess: but certainly there was less 
tobacco marketed. 

Mr. Doucett: If it was exported you would have a record of it, would 
you not, regardless of who exported it? 

Mr. STANTON: Not who exported it. 
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Mr. Doucert: Then these figures do not mean anything = = 


Mr. McCurcHEon: Who would have that information? I am not concerned 
with whether it is 1962 or 1963. You have given figures here for 1960, 1961, 


1962 and 1963. The point is this: If I were selling something and I suddenly 
sold seven million pounds less I would want to know why. Can you give me 
any information which would show me why this drop occurred. Is it a matter 
of price? Is it a matter of competition? Is it a matter of poor quality? What 
is it? 
Mr. STANTON: In a moment I can possibly give you the reason why. This was 
taken up by Rhodesia. 


Mr. McCutTcHEon: May I refer for a moment to your last chart. Rhodesian 
exports in 1961, 1962 and 1963 are shown as 95,249,000, 80,766,000 and 92,- 
787,000 pounds. We have been told that the Rhodesian people have captured a 
lot of the Canadian market and yet we see from this that Rhodesia’s total 
exports are virtually the same. Is it true that they have redirected their exports? 
Have they captured this United Kingdom market, or what is the story? 


Mr. STANTON: We are looking at three years of Rhodesian exports here, but 


over the long term Rhodesian exports, on a chart, would show a fairly steep 
rise, whereas Canadian exports have been going up but not in as steep a climb. 
The United States is about the same. Rhodesia’s crop this year is 320 million 


pounds as compared to 100 million some years ago. She exports about 90 per — 


cent of her crop, whereas in Canada we export about one quarter, or less. 


‘So if Rhodesia grows 320 million pounds she must export 300 million pounds 


or close to it. She requires very little in her own country. 


Mr. Doucettr: Then we cannot compete with their price. That is why we 
cannot sell. We could produce an awful lot more tobacco if we could get a 
market for it. 

Mr. Stanton: It depends upon the grade. Rhodesia does have cheaper 
prices in certain grades but, Canadian tobacco competes in other grades. 


Mr. Doucett: In what grades do we not compete? Good grades or poor? 


Mr. STANTON: I would not like to answer that here. We have some 80 q 


grades this would have to be an answer that is written. 


Mr. DoucEeTT: Would it be in flue cured or burley tobacco? Could we get 1 


it down to those two? 
Mr. STantTon: This information can be given to you. 
Mr. DoucEetT: But you have not got it with you? 
Mr, STANTON: No, not with regard to all grades. 
Mr. RoxpurcH: That would be all flue cured. 
Mr. STANTON: I am talking of flue cured tobacco. 


Mr. RoxsurcH: I think—if you do not mind me interrupting—there are 
different grades, but the high quality grade tobacco is one in which Canada a 
does compete. There are a lot of different grades, as Mr. Stanton has pointed — 


out. In the high quality grade we can compete as far as price is concerned. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): What are they buying? Are they buying the high 4a 
o: 


quality grade? | 
Mr. ROXBURGH: Britain does. 4 
Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Then why did we lose those sales? 


Mr. RoxspurcH: As far as that part is concerned, that goes away back to _ 


the value of the pound sterling a number of years ‘ago when Britain asked 


Rhodesia to grow the tobacco because of the difference in value of the ‘Cana= ~ 
dian and the United States dollar. That is when they came into the market 
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| and pee i over. peitein’ guaranteed them the market at that time. Am I not 
\4 ) right in saying that? — | 
1) Mr. STANTON: Yes, the guarantee was given by the tobaced advisory com- 
| mittee of Great Britain. It was an arrangement between the tobacco industry 
| of the United Kingdom and the Rhodesian growers. There was a number of 
|| reasons for the lower exports from Canada. The Rhodesian price might be low, 
Gg the United States might move a greater amount of tobacco into the export 
| markets; also, there is quality, which is extremely important in tobacco. There 
| might have been better quality from one of our competitors. 
i Mr. McBain: Is it a fact that the United States and Rhodesian govern- 
' ments subsidize their tobacco for export? 
a Mr. Stanton: As far as I am aware, the Rhodesian government does 
|} not subsidize exports. The Rhodesian government is involved with the tobacco 
4 _ organizations, but I do not believe the government subsidizes tobacco, The 
United States moves tobacco into export under certain marketing programs, 
q _ which makes it rather difficult for other supplying countries to compete in some — 
' markets. : 

a Mr. McCutTcHEon: I do not wish to belabour this point any further so far as 
| that is concerned, but these tables of yours still show that in 1963 Rhodesia 
| exported 92,787,000 pounds, which is not out of line at all with what they 
i ; have done in other years. My question is this. Our exports are down. Are they © 
- down. at the expense of Rhodesia capturing more of the United Kingdom © 
4 market or, if that is not the case, where did the Rhodesian tobacco go before? 
5 According to this it is roughly the same volume, yet we have heard rumours 
' to the effect that it is Rhodesian tobacco that has spoiled our market in the 
United Kingdom. Can you comment on that? I am very interested in these two 
| crop years. 
4 Mr. STANTON: First of all, the United States, as you will notice, took up a 
_. much greater amount of tobacco than in the previous year; but they are down 
® from 1961, it is true. 
. Mr. RoxpurcH: That is stockpiling. 


- Mr. Stanton: At the same time, they are stockpiling tobacco. The United 
4 States was up. Our tobacco exports to Great Britain go up and down depending 
upon the year, but they have not been on a continuing downward trend. The 
‘a Be cplem is that we have been unable to obtain a share of the increasing world 
_ market, and the Rhodesians have been able to do so. The world consumption 
of tobacco is going up, including Great Britain, yet our exports have been 
7 fairly steady, whereas Rhodesia has been producing more tobacco and selling 
4 more tobacco in the United Kingdom. That is because of price as well as 
quality in certain grades. 

Mr. McCuTrcHEon: I do not want to put words into your mouth, but I 
would suggest it is price rather than quality that we are losing out on. 

Mr. STANTON: They certainly can sell certain grades at a lower price than 
~ can Canada. 
. Mr. DANFORTH: May I interject a supplementary question which may 
a resolve this difficulty? 
: - If my memory serves me correctly, the 1962 crop year was when they 
' were using the spray on flue cured tobacco, and there was a great deal of buyer 
_ resistance to the purchase of flue cured tobacco in that particular year. 


' —s- Mr. Stanrow: The MH-30? 
| —s Mr. DanrortTH: Yes. 
'-~+Mr. Stanton: The percentage of tobacco that was sprayed would still be 


small when we are talking about the size of these figures. 
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Mr. DanFrorTH: My point was this, in 1962, if I remember the fobaber auc= ; 


tions correctly, that was one of the reasons that there was a slow down in the | 


purchase by foreign countries of the Canadian crop and why eres was the 25 
million pounds carry-over in that particular year. 


Mr. STANTON: There might have been some hesitancy to J orenaes at the 
auctions because of the use of the spray. 

Mr. DANFORTH: That was in the sales in Great Britain at that particular 4 
time. 

Mr. STANTON: Certainly in Great Britain they. make it own that they do 
not want the MH sprayed tobacco. 


Mr. RoxsurGH: I think that is partly the answer on that. 


Mr. McCutcHEON: Will you look with me at page two of your chart which 
refers to tobacco ‘unmanufactured NES’. ~ 


Mr. STANTON: This is tobacco other than flue cured and burley. It is the 
dark tobacco, cigar leaf, etc. 


Mr. McCuTcHEON: We are away up in our export of that tobacco. 
Mr. STANTON: Yes. 


Mr. McCutcHEON: Burley tobacco, on page two, is down to 794.3 thousand 
pounds in 1963 from a high of, the figure shown here, 1,484.2 in 1960. Being 
involved in sales I come back again to the question: why is this? 


Mr. STANTON: Which figure? 


Mr. McCutTcHEON: The figures for burley exports are shown in the first 
column for the United Kingdom—1,484.2 for 1960; 109.5 for 1961; 849.4 for 
1962 and 794.3 for 1963. Does this mean we are not growing the right kind of 
tobacco for that market or is this price again, or what is the situation? 


Mr. Stanton: As you know, burley is sold in a different manner from 
the flue cured tobacco, and the manufacturers agree to purchase so much 
burley for various reasons. If you remember, they went out of production 
completely in one year, therefore the figures are away down in one year. Burley 
can also be purchased, of course, from the United States, Rhodesia and other 
countries. Our burley is good burley; it is sold, and sold competitively, but I 
think the United States burley is recognized as being in first place quality 
wise. 

Mr. McCutcHeon: In other words, it is your opinion, is it, that one of the 
reasons for our decrease is quality in connection with burley more than price, 
or vice versa? Is that a fair question? 

Mr. Stanton: I am afraid I would not be able to answer that. 

Mr. McCurcHEon: One more question and then I will pass. What share 
of the promotional cost is borne by the growers and, number two, by the proc- 
essor? Can you give me that? 


Mr. STANTON: What promotional type do you mean? There are various pro- 
motional activities. 


Mr. McCurcueon: Anything to do with selling the darned product. 


Mr. STANTON: Practically all the tobacco is exported by individual com- ~ 
panies, and these individual companies must carry the costs of promotional ac- — 
tivities. The department absorbs the costs of certain promotional activities — 
such as trade missions—or part of the costs of those—and certain trade fairs. 
The growers’ organizations are now undertaking to establish a promotional 
program which will be paid for presumably by the growers and processors. 
As yet, there are no combined promotional efforts where a combined budget is 
involved. 
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Mr. McCutTcHron: There is no breakdown between processor and pro- 
ducer? 


Mr. STANTON: The Ontario growers’ board has a promotional fund of their 
own. The processors promote as individuals or as individual companies. 


Mr. McCutTcHEon: Should they do more? 


Mr. STANTON: It would be to the advantage of the tobacco industry and 
Canada’s exports if everybody did more. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): May I ask a question that is supplementary 
to this same problem, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. McCutcheon has been questioning with regard to the United King- 
dom sales. On the first page, which shows flue cured tobacco exports, we see 
that this situation is also true in the cases of Belgium, West Germany, Holland, 
British Guiana, Trinidad and the United States. When one follows those high 
figures down in 1962, one sees they drop off in some cases by as much as 75 
per cent in 1963. What would be the reason for our markets dropping off 
in these other countries? 


Mr. STANTON: Most of the tobacco industry is operated by large inter- 
national companies. These international companies purchase tobacco at the 
auctions in all the world producing countries such as Rhodesia, United States 
and Canada. They will purchase tobacco, provided it is acceptable or of suitable 
quality, at the lowest price at which they can buy. They will purchase more 
tobacco in Rhodesia in one year and less in Canada, or more in the United 
States and less in Rhodesia and so on. It depends on quality; it depends upon 
the price being realized at a free auction, and it depends upon the available 
supply of tobacco from these three or four main supplying countries. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): To go back then to the previous figures on 
Rhodesia, there is not enough variation in their total exports to make up for the 
difference in our loss. 


Mr. STANTON: No, but there is a great supply of tobacco in the United 
States. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Are our trade missions falling down on the job 
or is the Department of Trade and Commerce falling down in not being out 
and selling this because of the fact that we were high in 1962? Then we fell 
off so much. Is this a result of our Department of Trade and Commerce not 
pushing hard enough? 


Mr. STANTON: You are talking about a long standing market in the United 
Kingdom. Our trade missions have been visiting completely new markets. Where 
we have a long standing trade and it\is already in the hands of companies which 
have establishments or even subsidiaries in other countries, it is a matter for 
these companies to expand the trade. Our trade missions have been visiting 
completely new markets, and once tobacco has been introduced in a completely 
new market then it is up to the trade, and we expect that they will continue 
to visit these markets and increase their share of the market or develop it over 
the years. So far, our trade missions have concentrated on new markets. That 
is one example, OF course. It depends upon quality; it depends upon price; it 
depends upon the available supply in each of the four supplying countries. 
It is a combination of reasons. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Would you say price is one of the big factors 
in 1962 and 1963 for our drop off? 


Mr. STANTON: Price and quality. When we are comparing the Rhodesian, 
the United States and the Canadian crops it is a combination. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Do you find that authorities questioning the use 
of tobacco does have any influence at all? 
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Mr. ‘STANTON: aothe we are talking about that amount of tobaceo, Iv um 
say the answer is very little. | “i 


Mr. McBatn: In your opening remarks you Henittoned the fact “abet the 
Department of Trade and Commerce or the government had assisted in bringing — 
over to Canada several members of the Japanese tobacco monopoly, and I 
believe while they were over here they made a total purchase of flue cured q 
tobacco. Have you the figures of tobacco they purchased on that occasion? 1} 


Mr. Stanton: The Japanese monopoly purchased a little over 800, 000 4 
- pounds of flue cured tobacco of the 1962 crop; this was the tobacco held by © 
the growers board. They purchased a similar quantity on auction from the a 
1963 crop. : 


Mr. McBain: Has there been any report to the flue cured tobacco growers 
marketing board or the Department of Trade and Commerce on the results of a 
their purchase of this tobacco? sf 


Mr. Stanton: I was in Japan in May with another industry group and I a 
visited with the Japanese monopoly to find out the acceptability of the tobacco a 
that had been shipped, but at that time the 1962 crop tobacco had just arrived — 
and was in storage, and they had not used it. So they could not give us © 
an opinion. 

Mr. McBain: In other words, it had not been manufactured. 


Mr. Stanton: It had not been manufactured so they could not tell us — 
whether it was suitable. They could not tell us whether it was suitable until a 
such time as they had manufactured and smoked it, I suppose. 


Mr. McBam: Is it the intention of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
to bring other prospective tobacco purchasers into Canada in similar circum- 
stances as the Japanese monopoly members were brought here. a 


Mr. STANTON: Yes, in our next trade mission program we have trade — 
missions for various industries including the tobacco industry, both incoming 
and outgoing. 


Mr. McBain: Are there any special countries that are going to be invited 
under this same arrangement? 


Mr. Stanton: We hope to be able to bring in buyers particularly from new | 
markets or newly developed markets. a 


Mr. McBatrw: I notice on your figures here with regard to the exports of 4 
various countries that apparently Canada and the United States have not had ~ 
too much success in exporting tobacco to iron curtain countries. The figures ‘ 
show that India is the chief exporter to those countries. Have we trade com- Ak 
missioners in those countries at the present time? 


Mr. Stanton: Yes, we have officers there. The United States does export — 
some tobacco. They are exporting tobacco to Poland under Public Law No. 480. 
They have exported to East Germany. The statistics show this. However, the 
main supplier of flue cured tobacco to Eastern Europe is India. ii: 

As a result of our first sales in 1963 we hope this will be developed into an — 
expanding and permanent market in those countries for Canadian tobacco. The 
socialist group of countries is switching over in part to a type of cigarette which 
requires flue cured and burley tobaccos. 

Mr. McBain: Is there a prospective market in Russia for Canadian tobacco? 

Mr. Stanron: When we were in Russia in November it was claimed that 
there was no tobacco required at that time. Within days we were visiting a 
Bulgaria, and we sold to Bulgaria for shipment to the Soviet union. Mind you, — a 
when compared to the whole tobacco consumption in the Soviet union, it isa — 
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Mr. McBain: From some of your figures here one sees that the Soviet 
- union has imported tobacco from India, but practically no other country except | 
-asmall amount from the United States. Are they importing tobacco from other 
countries outside those shown on the table? 
Mr. Stanton: Yes, they do, but their tobacco is mainly an oriental type. 

_ They use a comparatively small amount of flue cured tobacco. It is mostly 
_ oriental and dark tobacco that they use. The flue cured tobacco that they are 
importing is a very small percentage of their total consumption. / 
ie Mr. RoxsurGH: If you had ever smoked one of their cigarettes, you would 
know! 
Mr. McBarn: I have. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): You mentioned the fact that the tobacco companies 
are mostly international companies. Would there be a tendency for an interna- 
_ tional company to direct these exports from the country in which they can buy 
_ it most cheaply for various reasons? Say, for example, that they had bought up 

a lot from a given country and say they could buy a crop in 1962 cheaply in 
one country, would there not be a tendency for them to spread that around | 
4 _ the world in international markets more than to have a steady purchase in any 
' given country? 
4 Mr. Stanton: I think the larger companies want to have a steady source of 
- supply in the main supplying countries, but apart from that steady annual 
supply, of course, they purchase for export as well, and it might be for that 
- portion that they might be able to bargain or move more freely from coun 
to country. 
‘’ Mr. Horner (Acadia): The Imperial Tobacco Company purchased about 80 
f per cent of the Canadian crop. Do they also export about 80 per cent? 


Mr. Stanton: No one could tell you that. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): You do not know who does the exporting? 
Mr. STANTON: No one does. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Why not? How can you help to promote a project if 
you do’not know what I am selling? 


Mr. STANTON: We know that the Imperial Tobacco Company and other 
companies do a great deal of exporting, but no one can tell you the amount, 
@ the value or the percentage. | 

_ + Mr. Horner (Acadia): How does the Dominion Bureau of Statistics find 
- out the figures? 

Mr. Stanton: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives the B-13 forms — 
and they contain the company name, but the information is never disclosed. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They do not disclose it? 

Mr. STANTON: No. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then one can only assume that if Imperial Tobacco 
- Company buys 80 per cent, they export 80 per cent. They are an international 
- company— i 
5 Mr. STANTON: Yes. 

& Mr. HorNER (Acadia): —operating in other countries. Are they a large 
- company? 
Mr. STANTON: Very large. 
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so on? 
Mr. STANTON: Yes. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Have they any tie-up or do you know the composi- 


tion of the makeup of that company? Have they any tie-up with, say, Turkish > 


leaf tobacco? 


Mr. STANTON: If I may be allowed to say so, I would not like to get into 


the tie-ins of these companies because it is a matter of private business. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I know a little about, say, the oil industry and I 


know that this operates on an international market. The aluminum industry is 
another industry that operates on an international market; and there are sev- 
eral others. This has a direct bearing on the exports. It has a direct bearing 
upon how they will manipulate the exports from one country in one year to 
another in another year. I am trying to see if there is not a tie-up in this regard. 
Has the Imperial Tobacco Company any tie-up with some of the major com- 
panies in southern Rhodesia, for example? 


Mr. STANTON: Yes, the largest companies in Canada have associated com- 
_ panies or tie-ups with supplying or buying companies in Rhodesia, the United 
States and other countries. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Then one can assume, supposing we lost some of 
our markets to Rhodesia, that the tobacco companies made more money on their 
tobacco purchases in Rhodesia than they did in Canada. Am I right? 


Mr. STANTON: This might be the situation. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): This would be a reasonable assumption? 
Mr. STANTON: It is a reasonable assumption. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is a reasonable assumption that the Imperial 
Tobacco Company or its affiliates made more money in Rhodesia than they did 
in Canada and, therefore, they switched their sales to Great Britain from this 
country to that country. I would think it would be a logical thing to accept, 
anyway. What can the Department of Trade and Commerce do, in your opinion, 
through trade fairs or anything else to counteract that situation? 


Mr. STANTON: Firstly, better tobacco should be produced. I think this would 
be one reason why we do require more research. Also we require increased 
efforts to assist those responsible in growing better quality and newer varieties 
of tobacco. I think many of the varieties of tobacco that are being produced 
today are far different from those produced some years ago. Improved quality 
must come about as a result of development in agricultural research. 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): Do the same buyers buy at tobacco auctions in 
Rhodesia, say, as in Canada? 


Mr. STANTON: I do not think they are the same persons; there are com- 
panies that are the same. I think the actual buyers are different persons. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have one other question. What is the tariff on 
tobacco entering Great Britain? You said it was 28 per cent going into the 
common market. 


Mr. STANTON: It is £3 15s. per pound for the preferred tariff rate—and 
£3 17s. 4d. for the general rate. It is a very high tariff. We have the advantage 
—or the commonwealth countries have the advantage—of, about 20 cents per 
pound I would say offhand. 


The CHAIRMAN: The advantage? 
Mr. STANTON: The advantage. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): And make Jer ee purchases | in the United States: oes 
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4 Mr. Horner (Acadia): What is the percentage of Canada’s tariff on Cana- 
dian tobacco entering Great Britain? Give us an idea of the percentage. You 


_ read out something to do with pounds, shillings and pence which I did not 

= understand. Is it five or ten per cent? 

Mr. STANTON: I would say about 5 per cent. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then in regard to the tobacco industry, if the United 

Kingdom had joined the common market, or if it still does join the common 

market, the tobacco industry in Canada would pay the common market tariff? 
Mr. STANTON: Possibly. 

r Mr. Horner (Acadia): I noted an over-all tendency to the effect that some 

_ of the exports in the United States, Rhodesia and Canada have been down 

slightly in 1963, relatively speaking. Has there been a noticeable shrinkage in 

_ the tobacco market in the world? 


& 
4 
4 Mr. Stanton: No, I would say the total consumption of tobacco is on the 
2 
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4 increase. Of course, that is because of the population increase. 
Mr. HornER (Acadia): Yes, this is what I thought was happening. 


Mr. StanTOoN: There has been some drop in the more developed countries 
_ due to medical research reports. 


Mr. DoucEeTT: Our export has been less in 1963 than in 1961 and 1962 
_ although there has been an increase in tobacco used. Is that correct? 
Mr. STANTON: That is correct. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have just a couple more questions, Mr. Chairman. 
I noticed in 1960, for example, that we exported a great deal of tobacco to 
_ the United States. In 1961 we are down and in 1962 we are back up again, and 
_ then in 1963 we are back down again. There is a difference in those four years 
_ of a million pounds. This sounds like a sharp up and down in the United States. 
_ Is there any particular reason for this? 


Mr. Stanton: I believe the tobacco that is exported to the United States 
_ consists of a lot of odd grades and leftovers, if you will. I think this is purchased 
_ at the best price in any year; 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): A fire sale—a bunch of United States interests com- 
: ing in and buying it in bulk? 


Mr. STANTON: Yes. 


‘ Mr. Horner (Acadia): Can you give us any idea of the tobacco entering 
_ the United States from Canada? 


Mr. Stanton: This will all be provided to the committee in the information 
- we have promised. 

: Mr. Horner (Acadia): There is just one other thing I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, before I am through. 

4 A great deal of information will be appended to today’s committee pro- 
- ceedings with regard to tariffs, cost and work done by trade fairs and other 
- fairs and expositions. I wonder if the record will be printed and brought out 
_ in time for it to be studied by any members who wish to study it before making 
~ recommendations in the meeting scheduled for next week. 


F The CHAIRMAN: I think you are quite right, Mr. Horner, to raise this. I 
have just spoken to Mr. Levesque about it. He expects that last week’s evidence 
_ will be available by next Tuesday, but obviously this week’s evidence will not. 

This week’s evidence will not be ready by next Tuesday. It was our thinking 
5 that we might have a preliminary discussion on this next Tuesday, but it will 
not be a final meeting by any means. It is a meeting that will give the steering 
~ committee preliminary opinions so that the report may then be drafted in 
rough form. We will have to come back to the committee as soon as the draft 
- report is ready, and by that time the proceedings of today will be ready. 
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Mr. DOUCETT: i was Vode if Shere was cayiine: you. “could. suggest 
to recapture the market we had in 1961 and 1962. I think you. said the con= 


sumption of tobacco is high but still our exports are low. Is it a matter of qual- 
ity, or what? 
Mr. STANTON: It would have to be a matter of quality and price. hese 


sound like old clichés, but when one gets down to the final situation it is quality - 


and price that concludes sales, as well as continuity of supply. 
Mr. Doucett: The efficiency and effort of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce with regard to sales is at a high level, is it? 


Mr. STANTON: Yes, I believe it is. We can only do so much to pane 


about sales. When you are speaking of an existing market, such as the United 
Kingdom, there is less that we can do in the way of promotion to develop that 
long standing market. They know our tobacco, and the same companies have 
been dealing in it for many years. 

Mr. Doucett: West Germany has dropped down considerable in the last 
year, and Holland, Australia, Jamaica and the United States. We have lost out 
in our export to those countries as well as many others. 

Mr. Stanton: That was comparing 1963 with 1962. If you look at the 1964 
figures you will see that we have already exported in the first five months of 
1964— 

Mr. DoucettT: But 1964 is not yet finished. 

Mr. Stanton: No, but we have exported more in the first five months of 
1964 than we exported in the whole year of 1963. 


Mr. Doucett: That is a good sign. However, our exports in 1961 were also — 


higher than in 1963. 
Mr. STANTON: Yes, but going back to earlier years—I do not know whether 
it was 1959 or 1960—we had an export of close to 50 million pounds. 


Mr. Doucett: Let us follow that through. You say in 1959 it was up to 
50 million pounds? 

Mr. STANTON: No, it was 1955. 

Mr. DoucetTT: What about 1956, 1957 and 1958? Have we those figures, 
and the figure for 1959? 

Mr. STANTON: That was the peak. 

Mr. DoUCETT: Which was the peak? 

Mr. STANTON: 1955. 


Mr. DoucEetT: How did it go after that? Have you the Hants there? Would | 


you give us the figures for 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959? 
Mr. STaNTON: We can provide those. 
Mr. Doucrett: Do you not have them here? 
Mr. STANTON: No, they are not handy. 
Mr. DoucettT: I would be quite interested to have them. 


The CHAIRMAN: They will be provided and will form part of the pee 
ings of today’s meeting. Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 


Mr. WHELAN: May we have those right up to the present day from 1955? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, including the figures up to date in 1964. 

Mr. STANTON: Yes. | 

Mr. RoxsurGH: Mr. Stanton, you have been on a number of trade missions 


recently to several countries in the world. How do you personally feel about — 
the development of future markets for Canadian flue cured tobacco? In other — 


‘ ords, are we jist: thinkin sie are going to: ae pete whereas in fact ‘they 
ire not? What is your honest opinion of the future markets in ae where 
you have travelled? 

a Mr. Stanton: In view of the total consumption of tobaccos of ve types 


we grow being on the increase, in view of the developing usage in what we 
would call new markets for types of tobacco that we grow—it is my own per- 
- sonal feeling that prospects are good. As result of some of our trade missions 
there is a good possibility for still further increased exports of Canadian flue 
j cured and burley tobacco. 

Mr. RoxpurGuH: In other words, it can be developed. 

: Outside the trade mission do you or do you not think that more promotional 
' sales work should be done? 


Mr. STANTON: Yes. 


are there if they are gone after; is that it? 


sell Canadian tobacco as an initial effort, but it must be followed up by 
_ industry. 

i Mr. RoxpurcH: That is what I am getting at. That has not been done to 
any marked degree? 

4 Mr. Stanton: I would say there could be more done by the tobacco 
\ industry. 

Mr. RoxspurGH: Which might be part of the reason for us eye lost 
a some of our markets? 

4 Mr. Stanton: It might be. As an example, in some of the countries that 
_ we visited we found they had never been approached previously by anyone 
_ trying to market Canadian tobacco. 
‘§ Mr. RoxBuRGH: Once these countries are approached and a sale of a certain 
_ quality of tobacco is brought about and used in the manufacture of cigarettes, 
once the people acquire a taste for that blend it should, provided prices are 
; right and so on, automatically increase the consumption in that country if it 
a vis looked after by the industry itself. 

Mr. STANTON: Yes. Once a tobacco has been introduced into a blend by a 
manufacturer, he is very hesitant about making any change. That is the ad- 
_ vantage of getting deeply into a new market. It is like our efforts on behalf 

of Canadian purebred livestock; we are really selling capital goods with con- 

 tinuing possibilities for additional sales in the case of livestock. Once you get 
- your breed introduced, and accepted, you are sure of additional and follow-up 
sales. It is somewhat the same in the case of tobacco. Once you have your 
y tobacco introduced into the blend, the manufacturer will continue for some 
. _ time at least to buy from the same source. 


2 Mr. RoxpurGH: Provided we have the contacts by or through the industry 
_ to keep the product which we are selling in front of the people, and making 
4 ‘sure we have a continuation of contacts. That is very essential, is it not? 


Mr. Stanton: It is. 


up to the present time, has it? 

Mr. STANTON: It is extremely important, yes. 

a Mr. Roxpurcu: There is another matter which was brought up by Mr. 
Batson. The growth of the tobacco itself, the quality—-no matter what happens 


-—may not be as good this year as it was some years ago. For example, this 
past year there has been quite a proportion of green in the tobacco. That 


Mr. RoxspurGH: By more promotional sales work you mean the markets — 


Mr. STANTON: That is right. We believe that we can help to promote and 


Mr. RoxBurcH: That has not been done to any great degree by our industry 


might have something to do with the export. It was brought up again by 


\ yiegeste aie Peay 
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Mr. Horner, I believe. That might have something to do with tobacco being — 
bought from one country in one year and from another country in another | 


_ year. I am not upholding the industry, but the quality of tobacco within a 


country has something to do with it at the time. I just want to point that out. 

In producing tobacco in Canada, how do we stand, shall we ‘Say, In jour 
agricultural methods and our machinery? How do we stand in the world with 
regard to the production of the tobacco and methods? Are they behind or 
ahead? | 

Mr. STANTON: I believe the productivity of Canadian tobacco is looked: 
upon as being high, but there are new developments taking place all the time. 
Particularly, there is new agricultural research into varities of tobacco, and 
if we do not keep up with that, our competitors certainly will. I think this 
is the field which probably requires more attention, and continuing effort, than - 
anything else. : 


Mr. RoxspurGH: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Cuancy: Some of the questions I wanted to ask have already been 
answered, Mr. Chairman. However, I would like to ask how many firms are 
engaged in producing the finished product. 


Mr. STANTON: In Canada? 


Mr. CLtancy: How many firms in Canada are producing tobacco—95 cent 
cigars, cigarettes, chewing tobacco and any other kind of tobacco? Can you 
give me the figures? 


Mr. STANTON: There are about a half dozen cigarette manufacturers.- 
Mr. Cuancy: They produce tobacco products? 


Mr. STANTON: In addition to the cigarette manufacturers there would be 
the cigar manufacturers and pipe tobacco manufacturers. 


Mr. CLancy: How much of the Canadian production do they pick up now? 
What percentage of the crop? 

Mr. Stanton: Of the cigarette tobacco? 

Mr. Cuancy: All tobacco. 

Mr. STANTON: About three quarters. 

Mr. Ciancy: About three quarters? Seventy five per cent? 

Mr. STANTON: Yes. 

Mr. CLANCY: We have a growers’ control in this country. In other words, 


Imperial Tobacco Company will not buy tobacco from me in Saskatchewan 
because I have not a licence and have not an acreage permit. 


Mr. Stanton: No, you are speaking of Ontario. In Ontario it is controlled 
by provincial government legislation, that is, the acreage and marketing 

Mr. Cuancy: I agree with that; I know that. However, I am just asking 
what we are spending all this time on. We have a producers’ control and we 
have a marketing control. So what? What are you going to do? You are going 
to export what? Imperial Tobacco Company is going to buy on the world 
market—and so would I and so would you if you were in that business. Do 
the Ontario tobacco growers want another subsidy? 

Mr. RoxsurGH: They do not get a subsidy. 


Mr. Cuancy: They have a controlled price. This is the basic reason that 
this committee is sitting right now. 
Mr. STANTON: There is a potential for much greater production of tobacco 


in Canada, and the only place in which you can sell more Canadian tobacco 
is in the export market. 
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Mr. CLancy: Fine. That is all I wanted to know. So you take your chance; 


when you grow tobacco for export, you are gambling on the world market 


; : just the same as when you are growing wheat. You take what you can get. 


Mr. PricEoN: They take a chance, too, in the fall with hay. The growers 
take a chance. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Choquette. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Will you allow me to put my questions to you in French, 
Mr. Stanton? 

In order to respect a very high principle, that of bilingualism, and I am 
encouraging my friend Mr. Pigeon to do the same. 


Mr. PIGEON: That is what I am doing too. 


Mr. CHoQuEtTTE: Could you tell us, if you can, sir—can you hear me? 
Do you expect 1964 to be a record year for exports? 


q (Text) 


3 
A 
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Mr. STanton: Whether it will be a record year or not it is hard to say, 
but according to the months for which statistics are available it seems that it 
is heading in that direction. Canada has exported more tobacco in the first 
five months of 1964 than in the total twelve month period of 1963. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: Do exports take place regularly or is there a certain time 
of year when they are much greater, in general? 


(Text) 

Mr. STaNTON: Yes, exports take place mainly from late autumn to late’ 
spring or early summer. That is the peak period. It is from the time the auctions 
open, of course, until the early summer. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: Just for your information I also have two short questions. 
To what part of the United States, our American neighbours, do most of our 


exports go? 
Mr. PIGEON: That is in the States. 


Mr. CHo@uETTE: Yes. Do they go to Virginia or Carolina? That is some- 
thing we should know. If the honourable member knew his geography he 
would know that in Virginia the plantations are— 


Mr. Pickon: It is a difficult question. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Is there an area of the United States where our exports 
are more highly concentrated? 


Mr. PicEon: Everyone is anti— 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: They get along perfectly well there. 


(Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Let the witness answer. 
Mr. Stanton: I am afraid I cannot answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 


- There is no indication given to us, or there has been no evidence, which would 


show us to which part of the United States it is shipped. 


q (Translation) 


Mr. CHOoQUETTE: There must be some statistics in that connection? | 


Mr. STANTON: hoe are statistics whieh Sos that oe exnone went to 


the United States, but not to which state in the United States. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: One last question. I see that a lot of exports go to the 
West Indies, to Barbados and to Jamaica. Would it be possible to find outlets 
in other countries of the West Indies such as Cuba, for example, the Dominican 


Republic or Haiti? I mention these countries for the benefit of the member. 


for Joliette who may not know his geography. They are cOUnIFICs in the West 
Indies, Haiti, the Dominican Republic and— : 


(Text) 


Mr. STANTON: Yes, there are possibilities of exporting tobacco to these 
areas. They are small markets. There are few tobacco manufacturers in these 


countries. Any increased Canadian exports would have to be at the expense ~ 


of other suppliers, particularly the United States, and Rhodesia. 
3 Mr. CHOQUETTE: Would there be any possibility with Cuba? 


(Translation) 
Mr. Pigeon: I have a supplementary question. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Would it be possible to find an outlet in Cuba as the — 


United States cannot be exporting much there? 


(Text) 


Mr. STANTON: Cuba produces a great deal of fobaece herself, including 
cigarette tobacco. In view of her balance of payments difficulties, I would not 
think the opportunities appear very bright. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: It will not be long. Thank you. 


Mr. Prcron: I have a supplementary question Mr. Chairman. I see here in 
the statistics on cigarette tobacco exports for 1960 that Mr. Frank Jones, of 
_Joliette, a large manufacturer, exported approximately 500,000 pounds of 

cigarette tobacco to Haiti. And I notice that in your statistics here the name of 
that country, Haiti, does not appear. Yet quite a large sale of 500,000 eer 
took place. 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: Was it on the black market? 


Mr. PIGEON: I wonder whether there might be an omission here. 


(Text) 


Mr. STANTON: It depends upon when the export was made, Mr. Pigeon. If ; 


it was shipped from Canada in late December it might arrive in Haiti in the 
new year. It depends upon the date it was made but also it depends upon how 
it was sold. It might have been sold through an American broker or it might 
have been sold to a middleman for re-sale. 

Mr. PigEon: Oh, yes, that is the case. 


Mr. Nose: Part of this has been answered, but in this report it is stated 


that 15 countries bought less in 1963 than their peak purchases formerly to — 


the extent of almost 27 million pounds, and I see that 11 countries maintained 


their status quo. Then in 1964, in the first five months, sales were increased by 


over nine million pounds over the first five months of 1963. There is some good i" 


reason for this sudden apparent recovery in the export sales. Was there some 


extra effort put into bringing these sales back, or what happened? Did the ~ 


4 
4 
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saat ue on onee: oe say, “Let’s get He oa do something”? Or he 
ppened? This is something that is interesting to me. | 


Mr. Stanton: I think that in the case of the 1962 crop, which was eepnced 

in 1963, quality had an important bearing on the amount of tobacco moved for 
export. Apart from that, it would depend on the sales in Rhodesia, it depends 
n the inventory of these large tobacco companies. However, the United King- 
om is the principal market for Canadian tobacco, and the United Kingdom 
obviously bought less tobacco. | 


f Mr. Nogpte: I did not know the United Kingdom bought three million 
pounds, but with the tremendous drop in the big sale—we gained nine million 
- pounds in five months in 1964—it seems a terrific change in a short time. 
. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask one more question. Are figures 
‘available in relation to consumption in Canada to indicate what reduction has 
taken place in the sale of tobacco in Canada? ) 
F Mr. Stanton: These figures by the dominion bureau of statistics are not up 
“to date. You want to know what has been the consumption of tobacco? 


Mr. NOBLE: Could we have this information and have it included in the 


The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed. 
"said nee that Great Britain did not want to handle tobacco that had been 


ig Mr. STANTON: My understanding is that this spray reduces the filler ase 
of tobacco. In other words, it does not fill a cigarette as well. The manufacturer 
_ has to use more tobacco. 

Mr. KELLY: It lessens the content of nicotine and the tar content in tobacco, 

' which are the two causing factors, according to the doctors, in so far as cancer 
‘is concerned. I thought this might be used by the tobacco companies in selling 
_ their tobacco. That is why I wondered whether it would have an effect on 
_ smoking, and whether it would change the taste of tobacco? Is that the reason? 


Mr. Stanton: You are getting into a technical field. 
Mr. KrEeLiy: It has been mentioned earlier that the MH-30 spray had an 


B ould really have anything to do aie the shortage of export tobacco. I was 
i Be pening why Britain did not want the MH-30 tobacco. You say it is because 


F. Mr. Stanton: I he they felt very strongly on that point. They tare it 
_ regularly known to our office in London—that they would prefer to purchase 
_ non-sprayed tobacco. 

; Mr. KELLY: Do the growers in the United States use MH-30 on their 
_ tobacco? 

: Mr. Stanton: Some do. 

a Mr. Keitiy: Are there any other countries throughout tthe world we 
. say that they do do not want tobacco sprayed with MH-30? 


” Mr. Stanton: There are other countries as well, and for the same reason, 
: hat it does not provide proper filler. 


| ( Translation) 


] Mr. PicEon: One last question. Pipe tobacco. How much did Canada im- 
port last year, and what was the value? 


Mr. Kruity: I would like to ask a couple of questions. Mr. Stanton, you | : 
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(Text) 
Mr. STANTON: Mr. Chairman, the d.b.s. dows not provide Abpea figures 
for pipe tobacco. They provide fisures on cigar leaf, but not separately for 
pipe tobacco. 

Mr. PIGEon: Is it possible to ask for these figures and to append them to 
our minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are figures available on pipe tobacco? If they are avail- 
able, we will make them available to you. 

Mr. PIGEON: In my riding I have around 500 pipe tobacco growers. It is 
important in the economy of that part of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN: If this information is available, it will be appended to 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Stanton: Mr. Chairman, may we clear up one point on these figures? 
Do you require figures on manufactured pipe tobacco or on the tobacco that is 
imported for manufacture? 

Mr. PicEoN: Both. 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: As many statistics as you can get. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, or is the committee 
prepared to adjourn? 

Mr. Brown: I must apologize for not having seen Mr. Stanton’s presenta- 


tion, but I have one question to ask him. I was looking over these figures and 


I see that we have little if any export of tobacco to France. 

Mr. STANTON: Yes. The tobacco industry in France is controlled by a 
monopoly, as it is in many other countries. France has purchased some United 
States tobacco in the past, but it is their plan and intention to develop Morocco 
as a main source of supply. For this reason there is difficulty in selling Cana- 
dian tobacco to France. 


Mr. Brown: Have there been negotiations with the French government at — 


all? 
Mr. STANTON: Yes, we have had discussions with the monopoly in France. 
We actually visited the monopoly last year. Our trade commissioner in Paris 
is in touch regularly with the monopoly in the hope that they may change their 
purchasing policy. ! 
Mr. Brown: The reason I ask this question, Mr. Stanton, is that I was 


there last year and I asked a question about this of, of all people, General — 


DeGaulle. I just brought it up in our conversation with him, and he said, 
“Mr. Brown, you work on that. We should get tobacco from Canada’, what- 
ever that means. 


Mr. STANTON: Did you have your samples with you? 
Mr. Brown: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, one last question. The member for Joliette 
has started to make us laugh. In 1955 a thousand pounds of tobacco were 


exported to the Bahamas and I do not think any more has been exported since © 


that time, so would it be possible to correct that situation? 


(Text) 


Mr. STANTON: There is no record of any export of tobacco other than that — . 


small quantity in 1955. There might not be a manufacturer in the Bahamas. 4 


{ 
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_ (Translation) 
e Mr. CHOQUETTE: It is very useful to go to Nassau; I liked it there last 
_ year. They are getting their supplies from the United States? 


(Text) 


Mr. STANTON: They would get their requirements from the United States 
or Rhodesia. Judging from the size of the market, they probably import as 
many cigarettes as they make. I really do not know whether they have a 
_ manufacturer on the island. 


Mr. DanrorTH: I would like to ask the witness, Mr. Stanton, a question: 
Is it not a fact that the total sales of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
_ are for leaf tobacco and not manufactured tobacco? 


Mr. STANTON: That is correct. 


- Mr. DANFORTH: In other words, this sale of tobacco from Canada takes 
_ two forms, the sale of the leaf tobacco promoted by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce and the sale of the manufactured tobacco which would be 
_ strictly promoted by tobacco companies themselves? 


Mr. STANTON: Generally this has been the case. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee prepared to adjourn? 


4 Thank you, gentlemen, I know you would like me to thank Mr. Stanton 
and Mr. Beaudette. We will see you on Tuesday morning when we will et 


_ to work on the report. The meeting is adjourned. 
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APPENDIX (1) __ 
(Supplied by the Department of Trade and Commerce) 


CANADA — FLUE CURED TOBACCO EXPORTS 


1960 1961 1962 1968, hy 


"000 Ibs. $000 ’000 lbs. $000 ’000 lbs. $000 ’000 lbs. $000 

. OM ae OS BRO STN 3,473.5 23,889.3 37,383.9 27,287.9 46,803.8 33,563.5 35,592.0 27,519.6 
{AS OR RAL RES A 28,569.0 20,744.0 33,632.3 24,839.3 34,467.1 26,033.1 27,813.6 23,281.5 
ELLOS e BEOSERE QP BARN aca eee 11.1 A 47.8 25.8 58.6 » 38.5 77.6 49.7 
Pe eon ky — — — — — — 0.8 0.6 
TOU ey EN a — — — _ — 0.9 0.5 
15 cheea ty 56 Cana nane USD aN RES Solve 108.4 412.7 138.8 574.8 196.3 774.8 246.9 © 

POM MAT eu anu ky ule 53.9 37.6 242.9 164.0 74 54.2 572.4 363.1 
Maan oe wy e 19.8 11.2 3a00 18.3 151.4 65.6 52.6 | 82.5 
Wei Germany oi os cscs 1,176.3 678.5 Dose’ 294.2 5,375.1 3,235.8 2,498.9 1,275.6 
TROUPES lel 54.8 31.0 26.1 4.2 1,124.0 483.6 742.3 319.8 
INOIWAY Hevontonc we. ks — — 0.1 0.1 148.7 102.4 345.3 236.5 
Potbelly oe oe ey 39.2 12.2 12.9 22.6 48.3 17 e 121.6 16,5 
Sweden........ ee pe ani _ _— — — 89.8 . 43.3 375.4 235.4 
Switzerland............ 29.7 5.2 — —_ 34.2 14.3 10.8 . 9.2 
MOSES Moe Uke alu — — — — — — 35.1 30.9 
1a Wace) 1 PMU Un Spe OO 3.0 0.3 — — — oe — ~— 
Pakistan), ou bo — — — —_ ' 18.0 13.3 — — | 
Hone: Kone) ee 0... — — —~ — 166.9 36.9 380.6 81.8 
IE UE a Oe a aT 3.8 0.8 10.5 Bs 34.2 20.6 143.3 86.8 
Australia. oe Ss 79.6 56.0 628.7 594.5 972.9 977.6 492.9 479.3 
Sierra Leone........... _ — — — — — 74.2 53.0 
GATES ROT ne Poe ete nn — — 0.8 05 — — — — 
Lis Deeania oi | — _— — — 18.9 4.9 — o— 
BPOPE ARIA et ck — —~ ao — _ -—— 1.8 0.4 
doreus Aadeana co ie Je 451.4 256.9 14.4 8.5 144.1 85.4 86.6 52.0 
Brit. Honduras........ 9.1 44 — ~- 9.0 3.8 9.0 3.3 
ro a1 CEN 2 6 Rel NR a 22.5 15.3 — aa —_— | — — — 
Barbados.3. ois. c.k 180.0 123.6 83.7 58.1 120.2 87.7 90.5 67. 4 
WPAINAIGR oe oe OL OL: 932.4 617.0 597.3 425.9 686.9 486.7 429.6 306.8 
Leew. Windward....... 10.8 8.2 2.7 2.0 5.6 4.2 ad, ace 
PERERA Oe he Cie uid, 1,117.9 741.0 688.7 509.3 988.7 701.0 36.0 25.6 
fo he ra Mb Nee Ea RAN BONE 1,371.6 433.8 335.9 125.9 1,489.1 857.2 422.7 202.9 
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HEDOD A iy pein os POO 000. 7000 Ve 
Ibs. $000 Ibs. $000-~—sIbs. $000 Ibs. $000 


epi slemey  Qdd62), 8 16AB') BOG), 306.4 1,400.5). 043.5. 2,308 0° Nagel 


LN -. 1,484.2 815.0. 109.5 GO.206 BAO A BOR. FOES) BO Pa naar 
Dect sips Nets . — — _ 5.0 SO ae da ey 
mark....... Bee via Da 69.0 21.3 9.1 50.4 3887 — SOG NE: 
PGeRMANY....6.0066. = 67.9 38.8 1.6 130° 2,818.9) eee 
eaten an Dee Wi BOGE (TBE OF ae — 232.0) 187.6 5.3 oe ae 
tee ORR etre $8984.00 15088) 07.8 8 104.6 TEEN GTB i) ee Rae 
SEM Sting aS A 92.5 115.8 GF Oe 116.4 Tee Igy, 
sense eee ‘ed eeee Tee Deore, IEE NO rice 4.8 4.1 aan ; _ mA es Sra 
Meera vei oo —_ 51.5 20.9 — NL a te 
Mozambique........... MEE ieee ieee cat aime — se Sa ce 
Port. Afr. Nes...... Leo —_ 2.7 1. i 
8. 2.7 1 
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CANADA — TOBACCO UNMANFACTURED NES — EXPORTS © 


OVA SS Ee te a) OP CA 93.2. 850.8 116.971 45402 249.2 


eis <SBtRg i 287.8.) 8002 ARE. 208.8.) 20.9) 80a ee 
Sisisteketarenere ey 8.6 2.4 ce aa —_ — — ae ON Epa 


SOS HE | ae — — - _ 30 Cone ae 
8.3 3.0, fe) lee 
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| PNOIWBY ee fee. oe. cls ) 
Sweden porate hateltatiofate.'e (hg od 29.7 1.2 eae ine — _— — TE ii ES 
MAMSEFALID. ob ss vec emt 24.2 40.3 22.9 38.1 13.2 22.0 14002500 TERS 
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The following table shows the highest amount Canada has exported to any country since 1955 as com- 
pared to 1963 exports. hes ne = 


Quantity in lbs 


Destination — | (dry wet) — Year 1963 Quantity 
cone ke hs aia One ea AE Ni NED ee ON MD Ae Ne ALE OL Pee NMI eS 
ONES HUAN Sh ght 21 RG aaa OR ae Cece SOS BO HUA 37,775, 594 1955 27,813, 600 
MOE ee ATOUUUTAS Wie Ui Bina als ule Cee eG ys UR algae Maat 9,143 1960 9,002 
"ODN TTY TAN SGU ty ge ae AiR Mi ae rte tic Atta lode 473,042 1959 86,632 
PU REORROR MSE Cleats 6 4: Lack cpl gala a Sacatimees Gute aM Unis } 306, 000 1957 90,450 
BACH Ty Ga uu ear rai al PN Ue Ren Ree 1,549,800 ~ 1958 429, 600 
Ve SEC 6 BSR, APU RRUGAN GD aD ARUR eeeai a ag ete ais cules acs taste eater aA 2 1,500,800 1959 36,000 
iheeward-Wind. Is... i v.o8. Pa ees Ray Cres rae RR ra Meats 14,270 1955 2,698 
Sea Pec ah yh, Ue lem y Guitar nial Nea eC RET ae ete 1,000 1955 — 
171519.» NEARING Gaga AIR REA Se er NOR eC RUBLE Bor wo MONAT AL il 8,000, 206 1955 429,898 
DCW PO RIANG Al eG lk neh CE Varca wae Geneon nampa Poa Sete 78, 502 1959 — 
PIDG NONE Ge cu ei res Cae a pag amy yn Mae em 7 - 880,594 1963 380, 594 
oo SERIES NAIR SSE ER RTL I ee A EES RMON Ean ras At, Wi ce ona 143, 272 1963 143, 272 
PORN rier endl Mie ace hin i AR At cht) ceo eRe eer RIE Es 3,272 1960 — 
AMUN ye self Uden RA RAMEN ABT. ay Tetons inlet 834 1963 834 
iif 6) gy SARS ke) ah OER RS Iho se CL teE ANTLN SW ln nic 35, 100 1963 35,100 
ROPER CONE reenter ANE) Bol eas oh orleaes Gath lpeatomiasha ya) 74, 250 1963 74, 250 
1B SLTST RR CTIA EROO: RRNA OL AR cD USL ae ah eA a SRA 17, 984 1962 a 
See OL A OVERS n/N UME RN LAE el RAR CGD te RRM ERS |e NRHA \ area Re okie Cae 1,110,358 1959 934 
PACPOMIIRI AK oi eel Oe eee See oe PI ey Te CULE 774,775 1963 774, 775 
[i CES UE SES Ut eR eR pea ae a ane a tiene au lh 572,395 1963 572,395 
TT Leas SAS Ee SURG Rg RAR at epee aN ed aM UBS MUNA LG 1 ysl 151,399 1962 52, 634 
piles CEES C73 EAT IIE HE) IO Ne eM MENU aNUU OLLIE: LPM! 5,375,070 1962 2,498,935 
LTS AU RIN OSCARS EAS eS RE Re ad OUT a Mead Me ABD ai 1,321,786 1957 742, 292 
POM MR SC iptels ae ab clersic OLR ere Cee ne oh Wig Ora eA NN fea 77, 587 1963 . TR 687. 
UCR Says TAG MG CU A PO ree Sua MC ease Ue abe Sy 345, 266 1963 345, 266 
ere nel Su ea ago c uren (AU) Pana oun 2G ar o2ty2t0 1957. . 121,597 
TEE RE II Gi MUA a aA EDR REOESSCM OEiy aI 375,410 1963. 375,410 
So LBA EE Sie CCG BE A A SO RE en CTR PARE MME ink RU Nn A ak 34, 233 1962. - 10,800 
LE EAST ARLS UICTESE IN GU a ans Le a ERR Roe eS as rine a tes ae 17,978 1959 6.4.5: — 
Chile. . 2.00506: (ales My AE trae a RSE IN ba exlenanle 9 AN Hea Mpc et eae 770 1961 - a 
UCT SO a Rt ap OR Pa RUN ah Mga RE Boel ORR URE CAS OMe 7 GL ed RAT 9 195722 cee — 
BRCPU ATIC eee ene: ko alta or cate MNRAS Pe CM Sn 22,500 1960 — 

POR CASIA Ee Sn i oe eS Wilt AMEN OIE). Ea ier 1,819 1963 1,819 
MPOGDOAATIOA Ly Rico Oy cei skeet PSR ea NE Sana ee eR een 36, 100 1959 —_— 
MUS MOCANIAY fol el eee Cla Bods ah ig) Seale eet at 18,919 1962. — 
Sey ti, A SSE AE Seay lle PPO See ine SEN Shy 1,489,051 — 1962 422,674 
Eee TAT Ser he ese ee, apa su Raita BRE Cs aH Vana . 62,428,627 35,592,048 


—— Ch OOOO 


Nore: In the period January to May, 1964, shipments of flue-cured tobacco from Canada totalled 
36,063,966 lbs, compared with 27,041,718 lbs during the same 5 months of 1963. This increase was due 
mainly to larger shipments to the U.K. (by 3.2 million lbs). Belgium, Denmark, Holland & Malaysia, as 
well as substantial shipments to new customers including 2.7 million to the USSR, 1 million lbs to Czecho- 
slovakia, 0.8 million to Japan. 
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_ APPENDIX (2) 


PART I 


CANADA — IMPORTS OF TOBACCO AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS — 1960 TO 1963 


| 1960 . 1961 
Flue-cured tobacco (’000 lbs.) 
OT Giechia ceani te tron telece tect a Se ai Lae 545 80 
from South Africa.. ence t nines iaipialen ele Dae AS 545 80 
Turkish tobacco (000 lbs.) 
2) Ta 19 BARGAINS ON BT Rs aoa eT EL ERECT CUI gOS 286 395 
PROVE ST RTROCE Ee Sere oicc y eaehs ou eee Uy Sie UBL 35 37 
(AT ig 2p eee NAIL APU igen Souter SMa NUN 248 298 
PU MOGOREA OLY Caio u eu Gane — 22 
PRUBURARTA bce nue a OL eG — — 
EASE SIGS Coe a UCR UR Ry ou pone Ie RN CSN Lh 3 37 


Cigar leaf ( 000 lbs.)—Norts: While no statistics are available to show this, most of the imports consist of 
wrapper leaves, which cannot be produced in Canada. The only filler imported — 


would be of a type used in special cigars. 


3 1 8 SAN ENS SEG TRS ERR UR SEU REE ROMER, 1, 766 1,553 

ies} coll OG. 1, OGM RM tale SERED | eratarl un eS AR ayes CARED 1,183 1,123 
DLE ERB a AERTS SE ay Rohe on URN Rue MAGN CC 328 294 
Dominican Republie.. so 566) oe) 230 91 
POPE TRTOO ee aig RT iota TIN hs 0.3 8 
‘ap CHUN 9) 0h U0 02's Le NRE SRM GRE ARCA OMNIS Wl 21 35 
5 te WE NU at te AB eR MB eG GA ceo 4 
BOUL ITIOR, oe occa ee Be ae — — 
Bn EY To RAD as Bie eR RUNES Use DUN al ebicae Nee ec 0.2 -— 
PURO Esa a Ca SOU Sy aang — — 
RNGORO STAG rT yk EE eee Lean anata 4 — 
VO MORDAI YW cate Sie AED ate Ni) — aaa 
Denmark sus. 4 AEN ai hARNCg Me oP OLD — — 


Other unmanufactured tobacco (’000 lbs.)—Includes various types of tobacco 
Kentucky fire-cured, latakia, etc. 


POE METER MAN Las at ese) MLN Nie CaaS 41 60 
ROOT EO Aik a ie ade kapbio ws ee wa ee 14 30 
FC LAD LEAR En aN AMER RPA a Se aL 26 30 
POF CLG: CONella Aa Wain MReINnemn cae ras ae ohew te ICL Ri 1 — 
Cigars (Ibs.) 
ONE IN ep ga et i nd RS Se Lea Sasi) i IR 83, 087 76, 850 
PEO VE) OG ne hele oh ae RUSE Reinet Seca ah 28,124 22, 534. 
CAETSERS diniut dl a Witoriniee Wiel alate meee Meee cane 10, 435 7,621 
LOM rs cbse tore ate eter g aay ruc ON 37, 888 41,624 
Rot aE WARN Es eR Ag ate ee PAE NC 200 471 
DCRINAT  i eee CORE gai Si Rune 226 713 
Wi MOPAR Yi il ie ike, eases ih) 4,620 2,330 
BWEEZCTIANG ok ee tee Ca ua ae 974 988 
Vid VA | IGM lS A Et DW Dae earn Sree NING ot 127 — 
BPCUIVARG SS UU aC Se Mea iit Na) RN 493 440 
MO ADCOL Wiap iat palinaiec RU SURAN (Mas ROT = 69 
1 AUER Pa 2 cS RS NA) Re SD — 60 
- Spanish Africa........... eM te CoG MEE eile _ —_ 
PAID BIDBBR nici uokiaere ic Mau cleat tak — — 
Austria..... SPI PCC hal ge ae SO oe CC AER — — 
POR IC ca eeu hs ua ais are ay ile Wa aint ae — — 
Cigarettes lbs. lbs. 
Fife SORES ER RSA MaME ESN (QAP 471, 644 466,910 
EROUIR A CIAL 4 6h ts Pw oy Se hoo) cota Wists ea A' aM 457,739 449,155 
Ce EUROS RLU TESTA a itis WIRE POON ore fat ,618 10,194 
PAN CE Gh) hata Lele y  dotet can alae ate Aen 4,165 7,150 
1 SPS EC! gant PON Rg hy Co aR ES oe TO er 54 127 
U ACs NENT ae EN rae Ne aM MAIN 68 65 


1962 


495 
62 


216 
116 


101 


543 


thousands 


168, 581 


159,469 


4,165 
4,144 


53 


1963 


1,975 


1,181 
437 


147 


thousands 


148,208 
139, 262 


2,496 
6, 098 


= > os 
A eee ae os 
“TOES DOG ae ee SS eee 


0.4. 


an eey “. ae Ba f se 
» aya deo if 


ber mansfactired tobacco (s)—Nom: Would include aaah pipe cabin tobacco, as swell as igarette 
eh PUR STORY Ee cc ee . __ smoking tobacco, snuff, etc. | ACRE 


717,599 896,238 


OR I aN Cae ere iit: ORB Bam A) rR UGaL Ih “O77, 323 
PAGUASA Ny ce bau are arae: 322°319 489,981 ~—»s- 849, 408. 
ship OY <param ei eile . 118, 753 128307 Vi 140,106 
- France......... a Han, 100 ar pun Mee RIe ie ciseaae 

VWeions Kong 4 eg ree 800 800 
Flas Bara ss Nal rae YM a SA ETI BC sree Mae Me rTP Canam F 
ese oui is sb OOD Ta A eG 
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TOBACCO TARIFFS 


HCC Fe RUSHES NUMA Tn I VERNER ly Shia er ORCI INA) a) Hickey ‘ aan 42 
Coa Cte ca trai na nyrnaen Pha Aue] Wet aaah eae 


¥ Py) le a 
Mart eae a a ‘ste iy 
veut 


Nee aba ek 
4 eng ge 


be ge i ee aaae 
oP cast cena Stitt ua 


Non EEC EEC 
FRANCE 

Raw or unmanufactured tobacco: 

tobacco refuse 

A) Tobacco of a value of US $280 or more per 100 exempt 

kilos net per package.................00e0..0005 45% with maximum bis 
of 103.68 F/100 kilos 
net. 
POROUMEES Spo Unis Sue otc a ait RIUM adhe ug 9% with minimum of exempt 


46.02 F and max. of 
60.30 F/100 kilos net 


Se te ee Se 


BENELUX (Belgium, Luxemburg and Holland) 


Raw or unmanufactured tobacco: 

tobacco refuse 

A) Tobacco of a value, per package, of Belg. F. 
14,000 or more/100 kilos net 


PERRO CTIDNOU Yee en Ove SNe aaa Ak 6.6% with max. of BF 
1,540 (florins 111.50) 
per 100 kilos net 

PUP SETIDHOG s)he See a cline Gen rane 7.4% with max. of BF 
1,700 or florins 123.08/ 
100 kilos net 

B) Other: 
(I) tobacco in leaves, unstripped................ 16% with min. of BF 


724 (fl. 52.42) and max. 
of BF 919 (fl. 66.54)/ 
100 kilos net 

(II) tobacco in leaves, partially or totally 


BERT PO CL tuut. ti is urn Rat hua iets LO MRO Cadelag hy 23% with min. of BF 
480 (fl. 60.82) and max. 
of BF 1,035 (fl. 74.93)/ 
100 k. net 
(III) tobacco stems and refuse.................. 9% with min. of BF 


(a) tobacco dust destined for agriculture 


435 (fl. 31.49) and max. 
or horticultural use 


of BF 630 (fl. 45.61)/ 
100 kilos net 


23% with min. of BF 
724 (fl. 52.42) and max. 
of BF 919 (fl. 66.54) per 
100 kilos net 


(b) other SO Nig ME Re BN NE ID a eg NL G8 


BF 165 or florins 14.91 
per 100 kilos net 


BF 231 or florins 20.92 
per 100 k. net 


BF 165 (fi. 14.91)/100 
k. net 

BF 231 or florins 20.92 
/100 kilos net 


exempt 


BF 165 (fl. 14.91) 


a 


ITALY 
Tobacco unmanufactured: 
tobacco refuse 
A) ofa value per package of US $280 or more per 100 


MO PRIIOS BOG Moe eS Ut aw ets Lue eat na ee 4.5% with max. of $21/ 
100 kilos net 
B) Other: 
PU OBACCO LRU Stee ie Will Mop emi aay CAs accu ea a 8.4% with min. of $8.70 
and max. of $11.40/ 
100 kilos net 
LOLA 3ST RS RS a A ARC eG BARU a same as above 


exempt 


exempt 


SST AELSRAy LL GS TG Sac SRIG BE a a ra a ea ee ee ee 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Proposed common external tariff. 
Proposed common external tariff. 


Unmanufactured tobacco: 

tobacco refuse 

(A) Tobacco of a value, per package of $US280 or 
more per 100 kilos net 

(B) Other: 


SPL AS 1S OS (Ae 8 O16 SLO es 019 1.6).8) 656) 6) 0, )4) 9 81s BNO P6010) 0.0) 6 eenie)/e) 0) e\6 le) whe oe) ehelele iwi oie) ee) eile) euansie ieie 


a Sr 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Unmanufactured tobacco containing 10% or more moisture: 
Preferential tariff—pounds=3 shillings 15 (approx. $ Can. 11.46) 
General ff i 3 ““ 17 pence 4 (approx. $ Can. 11.70) 


.15% ad valorem 


* (3) 


SS pe gS ee ee 


EO i a a a 


) 
% 
M4 


24.01 


Meee LSP eek nt ett he Ag aw ee. CO ee ee a ee A al Sie ad eo era 
rassometios AM se SPONSE Ia ain "% i tke ‘ie ; id ates tN robe ; ioe, ber RE ee wae 
i¢ 7 * ~The VP's Ba OF os ; “ oh ~ , i 


ie a BE ot ee ree 
= ( yi { i > 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


- CHAPTER 24. — Tobacco. 
Germany. — No. 25 (9th edit.) 


Unmanufactured tobacco; tobacco refuse: 
A. Unmanufactured tobacco: 


I. Leaf tobacco, unstripped: 


a. Tobacco of a value per package of 1,120 DM or more per 100 K.N.: 
1. Produced in Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg or the Nether- 
lands, on production of a certificate of origin 
per 100 K.N. 


plus, per 100 K.N. 

with a maximum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

maximum determination value 


SIGH wh SEN pew ERAN aS CARRE Pe RL eA Nir RUbM per 100 K.N. 


plus, per 100 K.N. 

with a maximum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

maximum determination value 


b. Other: 


1. Produced. in Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, or the Nether- 
lands, on production of a certificate of origin 
per 100 K.N. 


plus, per 100 K.N. 
with a minimum of, 
per 100 K. N. 
and a maximum of, 
per 100 K.N. 
minimum determination value 
maximum determination value 


2. Other........... SN Nat ee hye PN Nice ERS SEUNG Ta, per 100 K.N. 


plus, per 100 K.N. 

with a minimum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

and a maximum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

minimum determination value 
maximum determination value 


II. Leaf tobacco, wholly or partly stripped: 
a. Tobacco of a value per package of 1,120 DM or more per 100 K.N. 
per 100 K.N, 


plus, per 100 K.N. 

with a maximum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

maximum determination value 

Pr NOE OR re oe ct ele Ode SB AAS Case eg Saale DY a Reveal es per 100 K.N. 


plus, per 100 K.N. 

with a minimum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

and a maximum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

minimum determination value 
maximum determination value 


B. Tobacco refuse: 


I. Of unmanufactured leaf tobacco: 
a. Midribs and stalks... 0.2.6... e sce cease cea sec w ec tae el. per 100 K.N. 


plus, per 100 K.N. 

with a minimum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

and a maximum of, 

per 100 K.N. 

minimum determination value 
maximum determination value 
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PART Ill 


Non-EEC 
Countries 


4.5 % 
126 DM 


210 DM 
1,866.66 DM 
4.5 % 
126 DM 


210 DM 
1,866.66 DM 


3.4% 
126 DM 


160.80 DM 
171.60 DM 


414.28 DM 
642.85 DM 


8.4% 
126 DM 
160.80 DM 
171.60 DM 


414.28 DM 
542.85 DM 


307.80 DM 


318.60 DM 
414.28 DM 
542.85 DM 


8.4 % 
12.60 DM 


47.40 DM 
58.20 DM 


414.28 DM 
542.85 DM 


nays a ae in Relea France! Ts, Tisenincine or the Nether. 
lands, on production of a Secanndar of origin i" 


plus, per 100 K. N. 
with a minimum of, 


pe 


and a maximum of, 


i minimum determination value. 


per 100 K Ne : 


per 100 K.N. « a 
eG per 100K.N. 1 


Vite? 


_ Maaximum determination value ' 
2. Other....... UN) : ' per 100 K.N. get 


plus, per 100 K.N. 


with a minimum of, | 
per 100 K.N. _ 


and a maximum of, 

per 100 K.N. 
minimum determination value 
maximum determination value 


EE One ad a On oe .--per 100 KN. 


we 


ie per 100 K.N. 
with a minimum of, 
per 100 K.N;: 
and a maximum of, 
per 100 K. N. 
minimum determination value 


maximum caches poaae value 


Wate. — Products falling within headline No. 24. 01, for use in the manu- 
facture of tobacco water under Customs aecsdegcany erase 
Ue ee LH with a minimum of, 
per 100 K.N. 
and a maximum of, 
per 100 K.N. 


minimum determination value — 


maximum determination value 


He Tares for subheading A-I & B-I-b: 


45.60 DM 
414.98 DM. 
542.85 DM 


Note: In accordance with Article III of 


the Union of South Africa Trade Agreement 


tobacco, unmanufactured, for excise purposes 
under conditions of the Excise Act is entitled 
to entry free of Customs duty on account of 
the treatment accorded to importations of 
similar tobacco from New Zealand. 


tNore: British countries are entitled to MFN Tariff rates of duty 
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PART IV 
SCHEDULE ‘‘A”’ 
CANADA 
British Most- 
iff Prefer- Favoured- General Effective Date 
Item Goods Subject to Duty and Hees Goods ential Nation Tariff . No. of Memo 
Tariff Tariff 
GROUP III 
TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES. 
THEREOF 
142 Tobacco, unmanufactured, for excise pur- 
poses under conditions of the Excise Act, 
subject to such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Minister:— 
(a) Of the type commonly known as 
Turkish:— 
(1) Unstemmed........... per pound 20 cts. 40 cts. 40 cts. ey 
CAPT Ra che gavel Macatee per pound 12 cts. 22 cts. 17/10/51, 
| D48-28-28 
(ii) Stemmed............. per pound 30 cts. 60 cts. 60 cts. ahaa 
C2 Mp hal ip HOME ok Meal ABH, per pound 40 cts. 1/1/48, 
Biseses 1 
(b) N.o 
(i) Tas wiitaed Coens ts per pound 40 cts. 40 cts. 40 cts. ghee i 
GAP Tes ee aks Caen a as per pound 20 cts. 1/1/48, 
— D48-28&8.1 
GATT 
tT (i) Unstemmed, when imported by 
cigar manufacturers for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of cigars in their 
own factories.............. per pound 123 cts. 30/6/56, 
_D48-28-82 
T (a) Stemmed. oj 0032.4.. per pound 60 cts. 60 cts. 60 cts. ices 
WAT Pieter Cote ies ok per pound 30 cts. 1/1/48, 
D48-28 &S. 1 
GATT 
i (iz) Stemmed, when imported by 
_ cigar manufacturers for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of cigars in their 
own factori€s........0..055 per pound 20 cts. 30/6/56, 
D48-28-32 
(iii) Unstemmed, when imported 
by cigar manufacturers for use 
as wrappers in the manufacture 
of cigars in their own factories 
per pound 10 cts. 10 cts. 40 cts. 1/4/60, 
D47-421 
The duty under this item shall be levied 
on the basis of ‘‘Standard leaf tobacco”’ con- 
sisting of ten per centum of water and ninety 
per centum of solid matter. ie ‘ 
New Zealand Trade Agreement 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, for excise pur- 
poses under conditions of the Excise 
Be oe A DN TGR ae WARING A ie Free 24/5/32, 
D 48-45 
Union of South Africa Trade Agreement 
British Preferential 80/6/33, 
D48-49 


*(Revised 31/X/62) 


Gens 


Tariff 


Item Goods Subiert to Duty a and Hees JGoode 


*142c Converted tobacco leaf for use in the manu- 
facture of cigar binders....... per pound 


(Ezpires 31st October, 1964.) 


143 «(1) Cigars, the reete of the bands and rib- 
bons to be included in the weight for 
UIT UW eres Ny oo hte Remora tues per pound 

and 

and in addition thereto, under all tariffs 

$1.00 per thousand 


(2) Cigars, valued for duty at more than 
$6.00 per pound, the weight of the bands 
and ribbons to be included in the weight 
POT OUIV ea hho eka Mem aie 5 per pound 

and 
and in addition thereto, under all tariffs 
$1. 00 per thousand 


1434 Cigarettes, the weight of the paper covering 
. to be included in the weight for duty 


per pound 

and 

ECTS AAI RAT I ...per pound 

. and 
MAA MU CODACCO. the aU. ey woos per pound 

EVILS E eRe en a Lae: Sab on age per pound 


- and in addition thereto, under all tariffs" 


15 cents per pound 


Note: British countries are entitled to MFN 
Tariff rates of duty 


145 Manufactured tobacco, n.o.p., and snuff 
per pound 


and in addition thereto (except on snuff) 
under all tariffs...... 15 cents per pound 


tien 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 


75 cts. 


$1.75 


15 p.c. 


$1.50 


10 p.c. 


$3.50 


$2.00 


16 p.c. 


80 cts. 


75 cts. 


Most. 

- Favoured- 
Nation 
Tariff 


75 cts. 


$1.75 


15 p.c. 


$1.50 


10 p.c. 


$4.10 


25 p.c. 


$2.00 


16 p.c. 


95 cts. 
65 cts. 


90 cts. 


General 
Tariff | 


$1.05 


$3.50 


25 p.c. 


$3.50 


25 p.c. 


$4.10 


25 p.c. . 


95 cts. 


90 cts. 


"Effective Date 4 
“No.of Memo | 


O.C. 9/7/59, 


D47-418,434 © 


10/4/59, 
D47-416 


10/4/59, 


D47-416 


ne 2/37. 
D47-2 


1/1/48, 
D48-2848. 1,39 


13/10/32, 
569-A 


6/6/51, 
D48-28-17,18,89 


25/6/40, 


D47-30 


13/10/82, 
569-A 


25/6/40, 
D47-30 


Pernt, Ph 
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SCHEDULE 1.—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
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Part 13.—Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
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PART V 


Stat. 


Item Suf- 
fix 


Units 
of 


Rates of Duty 


Articles Quantity 1 


PART 13.—TOBACCO AND TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS 


Part 18 headnotes: 


1. The term ‘‘wrapper tobacco’, as used in this 
part, means that quality of leaf tobacco which has 
the requisite color, texture, and burn, and is: of 
sufficient size for cigar wrappers, and the. term 

‘*filler tobacco’’ means all other leaf tobacco. 


2. The percentage of wrapper tobacco in a bale, 
box, package, or other shipping unit is the ratio of 
the number of leaves of wrapper tobacco in such unit 
to the total number of leaves therein. In determin- 
ing such percentage for classification purposes, the 
appraiser shall examine at least ten hands, and shall 
count the leaves in at least two hands, from each 
shipping unit designated for examination. 


3. Filler tobacco and scrap tobacco, which are 


_ Philippine articles, are entitled to admission free 


4 170.01 00 
170.05 00 


ree 


of duty under items 170.22, 170.26, 170.31, 170.36, 
170.42, 170.47, and 170.62 of this part if entered on or 
before December 31, 1973, but the total aggregate 
quantity of such tobaccos entered under these items 
during each calendar year shall not exceed— 


- (a) 5,200,000 pounds during calendar years 1963 
through 1964, 

(b) 3,900,000 pounds during calendar years 1965 
through 1967, 


(c) 2,600,000 pounds during calendar years 1968 
through 1970, and 


(d) 1,300, 000 pounds during calendar years 1971 
through 1973. 


4, Cigars, which are Philippine articles, are 
entitled to admission free of duty under item 170.72 
of this part if entered on or before December 31, 
1973, but the total quantity of such cigars entered 
under this item during each calendar year shall 
not exceed— 


(a) 160,000,000 cigars during calendar years 1963 
through 1964, 


(b) 120,000,000 cigars during Gitendict years 1965 
through 1967, 


(c) 80,000,000 cigars during calendar years 1968 
through 1970, and 


(d) 40,000,000 cigars during calendar years 1971 


through 1973. 


5. The dutiable weight of cigars and cigarettes 


includes the weight of all materials which are 


integral parts thereof. 


6. Provisions for the free entry of certain samples 
Fs tobacco products are covered by part 5 of sched- 
ule 8. 


Leaf tobacco, the product of two or more countries 
or dependencies, when mixed or packed together: 
Wot Meriimedy 7% fk Wee oh ek eae 
PETRTIO UoSes Wabi cats ok Ud yd cllebie aimee 


Lb. 
Lb. 


$2.275 per lb. 
$2.925 per lb. 


$2.275 per lb. 
$2.925 per lb. 


(1st supp. 
8/31/63) 


"STANDING commrrren a een o ai 


(s)=Suspended. See general headnote 3(b). 


210. 
. (RARIER SCHEDULES OF THE UNITED. STATES ANNOTATED (2982)—~(cont) 
SCHEDULE 1 ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—(cont.) 
Part 13. —Tobacco and Tobacco Products—(cont.) 
Stat. Units Rates of Duty 
Suf- of 
Tern fix Articles Quantity Shea | 2 
Wrapper tobacco (whether or not mixed or paeued i : : 
with filler tobacco): : 
170.10 00 Notestemamed. (2 b.08 oe Seen Monnet Lb. 90.9c per lb. $2.275 per. lb. 
170.11 Ti product of Cubase ae, 81.9c per lb. (s) | 
170.15 00 POVOMAINGE he. eR et Us cn tien on ade A Lb. $1.548 per Ib. $2.925 per lb. 
Filler tobacco (whether or not mixed or packed 
with wrapper tobacco): 
When mixed or packed with over 35% of wrapper 
tobacco: 
170.20 00 IN Ob SGOMIMREG a2 Cha lee Rs eae eg ha. Lb. 90.9¢ per lb. $2.275 per lb. 
170.21 If product of Cubace i oo a ae —  81.9¢ per lb. (s) 
If product of the Philippines: 
If Philippine articles: 
170.22 00 Within tariff-rate quota we 
headnote 3 of this part).. Lb. Free 
170.23 00 Crier oes Cae ea Lb. 81.9¢ per lb. 
170.24 00 CREHOR ES oe ae FON ee Ea Lb. 90.9¢ per lb. 
170.25 00 DOMIIMGG os ee a ee eee ie Lb.  $1.548 per lb. $2.925 per Ib. 
If product of the Philippines: 
170.26 00 If Philippine articles within tariff- 
rate quota (see headnote 3 of 
EES PATE ee LA aaa Lb. Free 
170.27 00 LA nc) ee EN Ee BOA INRU gta! aC ANU AY Lb. $1.548 per Ib. 
When not mixed and not packed with wrapper 
tobacco, or when mixed or packed with 
35% or less of wrapper tobacco: 
Cigarette leaf: 
170.30 “LSINOG SUE MAINEM ico Pies gic Lee Na beeamen ile —  12.75¢ per lb. 35¢ per Ib. 
20 Flue-cured and burley............085 Lb. 
40 OER er Aa ON Oy gre EM Lb. 
If product of the Philipines: 
170.31 00 Philippine articles within 
tariff-rate quota (see head- 
note 3 of this part)........ Lb. Free 
170.32 00 OER Sr ch nae ne whee ree age Lb. 12.75¢ per lb. 
170.35 00 PieMimMed ee A ee A eres Lb. 50¢ per lb. 50¢ per lb. 
If product of the Philippines: 
170.36 00 If Philippine articles within 
tariff-rate quota (see head- 
note 3 of this part)......... Lb. Free oa 
170.37 00 Other sisi pean he ta ea Lb.  50¢ per lb. 
Other, including cigar leaf: 
170.40 00 Notistemmed Micra uu gaa use ty we Lb. 16.1¢ per lb. 35¢ per lb. 
170.41 if prodoct.of Cabas as yes — 12.6¢ per lb. (s) : 
If product of the Philippines: : 
If Philippine articles: | 
170.42 00 Within tariff-rate quota 
. (see headnote 3 of this } 
129 y Mt AMR ORCHARD AO AA AD Lb. Free i 
170.43 00 Orpen Por a wena cies Lb. 12.6¢ per lb. p: 
170.44 00 BUN occ) Slate MOND Cea LON RU GMa ACU Lb. 16.1¢ per lb. 
170.45 00 PSCORLIMGM Nae NON | Sama an Lb. 23¢ per lb. 50¢ per lb. 
— 170.46 If product of Cabas ea ou eae, — 18¢per lb. (s) 
If product of the Philippines: 
Philippine articles: 
170.47 00 Within tariff-rate quota 
(see headnote 3 of this 
PARC. OS SUNS Woe Lb. Free 
170.48 00 OPRED i etree When Lb. 18¢ per lb. 
170.49 00 Cehen cr pawl aly a eMeeuNOnY Lb. 238¢ per lb. 


a0 ANIMAL AND ‘VEGETABLE 3 PRODUCTS —(cone. ) 
"Part 13. —Tobaceo, and Tobacco Products— (conc.) 


Stat. Pu ‘Units Rates of Duty 
P- Suf- Ok 
Item fix : Articles. Quantity 1 2 


tei stems: 


170.50 


Not cut, not ground, and not pulverized........ Lb. Free Free 
170.55 00 Cut, ground, OF PUL VERE i ok el) Os Man Lb. 55¢ per lb. 55¢ per lb. 
RMU SCEAD LODACEOW Ce eee es uci ikem bis bones Lb. 16.1¢ per Ib. 35¢ per lb. 
170.61 i proguct of Cubase ie ys ci atin wecauitucgnle ak —  12.6¢ per lb. (s) . 


If product of the Philippines: 
Bh If Philippine articles: 
170.62 00 P's Within tariff-rate quota (see head- 


g note 3 of this DAL) use us a ua ee Lb. Free 
n70.63..00° Otherc 2... CON TENE AN Ca DE Seg) Sa ra Ue Lb. 12.6¢ per lb. 
170 .64 00 Uae aa OT Roabl est Smad ONS EAT Ag beh TA RD EM Lb. 16.1¢ per lb. Ke 
By alee Se 
BPC Gy Cormarottes yt ba wl uer a EMA i ya stat yaad No.¥ $1.06 perlb.+ $4.50 perlb. + 
See Lb. 5% ad val. 25% ad val. — 
mee OO. Cigars and CHerooLs iGo wads occ d a's «Mele ..... .No.¥ $1.91 perlb. + $4.50 per lb. + 
a | Lb. 10.5% ad val. § 25% ad val. 
(170.71 If product of Cuba....... RES AES ap GRD RL CE — $1.27 perlb.+ © oh ane 
ey lf cigars the product of the Philippines: 8.5% ad val. (s) 
- If Philippine articles: . 
0.72 00 Within tariff-rate quota (see headnote 4 
; OF CIS DALEY UUM ae ia aD Free 


170.73 00 | CER oe ee rh ah, eR SER ANS Rae No.¥ $1.27 per lb. + 
ee |) Lb. 8.5% ad val. 
_ 00 CED Sr its We ar tue eal aaeaRic iY Vig REP aNL No.Y $1.91 per lb. + 


Lb. 10.5% ad val. 


00— Snuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, of 
all descriptions............... A RTA AV REY Ur agan Lb. 22¢ per lb. 55¢ per lb. 


Tobacco, manufactured or not manufactured, not : he! 
specially provided for..................0..- — 17.5¢ per lb. 55¢ per lb. 


20 Smoking tobacco......... UE ENC ON rep eee Leu SR es Mea Lb. 


40 CERRO rea a igre ere Milt wie uiemilnste cighe aah Maw OO. 


(s) =Suspended. See general headnote 3(b) 
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STANDING COMMITTEE > 


- RPPENDIX (3) 


Canadian Trade Missions Programme 1963-64 


Mission 


1. 


10. 


11. 


Automotive Parts Trade Mission 


to Europe 


. Machinery Manufacturers to 


the United States. 


. Technical Mission on 


Furniture Manufacture to 
Europe. 


. Poultry Mission to Europe. 


. Commercial and Institutional 


Equipment Mission to Europe. 


. Wooden. Furniture Components 


Mission to the United States. 


. Tobacco Mission to Eastern 


and Western Europe and 
Israel. 


. Technical Mission on 


Furniture Manufacture to 
the United States. 


. Steel and Steel Products 


Mission to Latin America. 


Appliances and Housewares 
Mission to the Caribbean. 


Lamp and Fixture Mission 
to Britain. 


Cost 


$8450 


$2645 


$8490 


$4265 


‘$7380 


$4425 


$7500 


$2800 


$3055 


$10,150 


$ 5,260 


Business Influenced 


Canadian firms who partici- 
pated in this mission have been 
reluctant to provide actual sales 
figures. 


This mission has resulted in 
negotiations between Canadian 
and American firms to manu- 
facture American goods in 
Canada which were previously 
imported. 


This mission was not directed 
towards sales but was designed 
to study the European furni- 
ture industry with the view 
to improving the Canadian 
industry. 


Initial sales amounted to 
$100,000; follow-up business 
during the current year is 
expected to exceed this. 


Although initial sales 
small, follow-up sales are 
expected to reach $50,000 this 
year. ; 


$1,308,500 in initial sales. 


Approximate initial sales re- 
sulting from this Mission were 
$2—3,000,000. 


This mission was not directed 
towards sales but was designed 
to study the American furni- 
ture industry with a view to 
improving the Canadian indus- 
Ty? : 


were — 


Tin Plate Sales of an undis- — 


closed value. 


Initial sales amounted to 
$150,000; members predict 
$775,000 in new sales during 
current year as a result of the 
mission’s visit.. 

Initial sales amounted _ to 
$50,000; repeat orders are 
expected to reach $100,000 this 
year. 
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‘Canadian Trade Missions Programme 1963-64.—Continued 


‘Mission : , Cost Business Influenced 


12. Electronic Products Mission $14,475 $202,000 to date. Approxi- 
‘a to the Middle East. mately $31,000,000 in business 
4 is pending the availability of 
4 financing. 

t 13. Consulting Engineering ~ $10,200 These three small reconnais- 
A Missions to: sance groups investigated the 
Mf (a) The Far East competition in consulting en- 
(b) West Africa gineering services from other 


(c) Central America countries, and the opportuni-— 
ties for Canadian specialized 
engineering services. Since 
lengthy negotiations are in- 
volved on all engineered proj- 
ects, no attempt is being made 
to attribute particular projects 
to these parties. 


_ 14. Canadian Travel Promotion $13,000 The travel business to be influ- 

Mission to Europe. enced by the European and 
British agents and companies 
contacted by the mission, will 
be generated over the next 
three years. By 1967, visitors 
from Britain, France and Ger- 
many should account for $60 
million spending in Canada. 


- 15. Appliances and Housewares $ 3,600 Initial sales reported by mis- 
Me Mission to Europe. sion members amounted to 
$40,000. Potential sales for the 
current year are estimated at 


, $2,000,000. 
_ 16. Fish and Food Plant $12,050 Although no actual sales have © 
: Equipment Mission to resulted, Canadian companies 
Latin America. are negotiating with potential — 
i buyers in Chile and Mexico. 
_ 17. Pharmaceutical and Drug _ $11,000 
_ Materials Mission to the Follow-up sales from this mis- 
Middle East. sion amounted to $35,000. 
- 18. Fisheries Reconnaissance $ 5,650 This mission was designed to 
4 Mission to Japan. study the Japanese fisheries in- 


dustry and as such was not 
aimed at making sales. 


- 19. Industrial Chemicals Mission $11,000 Sample orders placed with 
a to Latin America. members amounted to $6,000. 
Mission members estimate new 
business for the current year 
will be approximately $600,000. 


20. Textile Fabrics Mission to $10,050 Initial Sales amounted to 
geen $100,000. ) 
21021—4 
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Canadian Trade Missions Programme 1963-64.—Concluded 


Mission Cost 
Incoming Missions 
21. Livestock Mission from $ 4,100 Sales of purebred cattle for an 
South Africa. undisclosed amount were made 
as a result of this mission. 
22. Livestock Mission from $ 3,600 Although initial sales took place 
Mexico. as a result of this mission, the 
value was not provided by the 
exporter. 
23. Timber Housing Mission $23,607 The influence of the members of 
from Britain. this mission has been apparent 
in many ways since their return 
to Britain. Restrictive codes and — 
impediments to timber frame 
construction are being changed, 
and Canadian methods and ma- 
terials are now advocated offi- 
cially. 
24. Seed Potato Mission from $ 3,590 Substantial exports of seed 
Argentina. potatoes followed this mission’s 
visit to Canada. 
25. Seed Potato Mission from $ 1,600 This mission resulted in a con- 
Jamaica. tractual agreement between the © 
Jamaican buyers and Canadian 
producers. 
26. Livestock Mission from $ 1,200 The influence on the one official 
Italy. visitor from Italy cannot now 
be assessed. 
27. Tobacco Mission from $ 4,650 Initial sales resulting from this — 


Japan. 


mission’s visit amounted to ap- — 


proximately $1,000,000. 
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1964-65 TRADE FAIR PROGRAMME 


1964 


~ JANUARY 


Northwestern Lumberman’s Assoc., Minneapolis .. 
*Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Assoc. Conven- 

ENT Ee ee Norah codiaia Ries Mend eta abel ue ell ol'Fid.valraea ,cheraeoiets 
*California Gift Show, Los Angeles ...............% 
WVOEIOM A MeCSe SNOW) WADA as ee eee ee eke 
Southwestern Lumberman’s Assoc., Kansas City .. 


FEBRUARY 


Nat’l. Sporting Goods Assoc. Convention, Chicago .. 
*Carolina Lumber & Building Supply Assoc. Conven- 
tion, Greenville, South Carolina ............ 
*Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Assoc., Grand 
LEST Ie U7 a nad ASANTE EAT iy cfg ais ia Neal es NL Ae Mice IE 


L *Ohio Assoc. of Retail Lumber Dealers, Cleveland .. 


Int’l. Household Goods and Hardware Fair, Cologne 


MARCH 

Fifth Delicatessen Exhibition, London ............ 
Piternational  opring -Mair, “Utrecht).o) yoshi eub se vies s 
*Mid-South Building Material Convention, Memphis 
Western Metal and Tool Exposition, Los Angeles .. 


_ *Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Assoc. Convention, Des 


OLIVES Mire errs ng tet are me ssa patie es Coals peaniba Sanh ia, OR 2 


_*New England Home Show, Boston (Portable timber 


20ST Be CRT ig tea Nee ah ee Char 


APRIL 


Scotland’s Food Exhibition, Glasgow ............ 
The Lumbermen’s Assoc. of Texas Convention, 

MEUM Reyer MOL e Lene pee glace Bnet ara vite evan aha 
International Samples Fair, Milan ............... 
alist Grocers’ Exhibition, Manchester... 3.0.00. 04. 
PMEODeAn AE UL Rally, PANIC 6 ie we On ets Pasa iekg 3 


® *The Int’l. Hardware Trades Fair, London ........ 


> MAY - 
_ *National Office Products Exposition, New York .... 


ro ee 


JULY 
Pacific Fine Foods & Beverage Fair, Los Angeles .. 


» AUGUST 


_*Western Electronics Show and Convention, Los 


PATAC CLOSE MY wei atehay tine ices peice etna Dei ans is 


SEPTEMBER 


ria sh OOd+ Mair, London. (oe) eee dss hu acento ns 


_ *International Leather Week, Paris ............... 


8th Nat’l. Convention of Military Electronics, 
IV NS ERLET RTD Me ty tt Pag MR ere fot Hairs us Ain to la We ape eas oma halt a 
Marine Trades Exhibit and Conference, Chicago . 


Jan, 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 


13-14 


18-20 
19-24 
21-Apr. 26 
23-24 


2-6 


27-May 1 


21-24 


Jul. 19-22 
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OCTOBER . aia ok. 
Building Trades Hochibl ion, Manchester Aue ee pha ane Oct. 6-17 
Modern Homes Exhibition, Glasgow ............. Oct. 7-24 


*Int’l. Technical menibiion of Hotel Equipment, 
Catering Material and Related Industries, Paris Oct. 8-19 
*Western Sporting Goods Assoc.-Western Market, Los 


Me ONE a Cenc ANE a IO pie ae ge agmRS  e SMUG ape Oct. 31-Nov. 2 
- NOVEMBER 
*Int’l. Trade Fair of Sports Goods & Camping Equip- 
ment (SPOGA), Colognes i ek, Nov. 8-10 
National Hotel Exposition, New York ............ Nov. 9-12 


Nat’?] Lumber & Building Material Dealers Assoc. Nov. 13-15 
TES POUSIION A Dallas iiss aia ane ie an outa eto. 

Lumberman’s Assoc. of Southern California Annual Nov. 
Convention: Palm Springs oc you oo si Ue 


DECEMBER 
Nat’l. Assoc. of Home Builders Convention, Chicago Dec. 6-10 


TRADE INFORMATION BOOTHS 


1964 

mimernavional Samples, Wair,, Milan |. .0.0 5) 0). Apr. 12-25 
“Lite international Trade Fair, Lille. 22s gid. Apr. 25-May 10 

German Industries Fair; Hanover .....00 6.005000 Apr. 26-May 5 
*A7th Int’l. Swedish Trade Fair, Gothenburg ...... May 15-24 
apeari international: Trade: ‘Fair, Paris.) ii ee: May 16-28 

Barcelona International Samples Fair, Barcelona .. June 1-15 

*Tel Aviv International Trade Fair, Tel Aviv ...... June 16-July 7 


*2nd Finnish International Trade Fair, Helsinki .... Sept. 17-27 


TRADE FAIR PROGRAMME 


1965 

JANUARY 

California Gift Show, Los Angeles .............. January 22-29 

Natl. Sporting Goods Assoc., Convention, Chicago January 31-February 4 
Northwestern Lumberman’s Assoc., Minneapolis .. January 

Southwestern Luberman’s Assoc., Kansas City .... January 

Marernarional Boat Show, Genoa iis seis wee eiais) 6 Jan.-Feb. 

FEBRUARY 

Int’?l, Hardware Trades Fair, London ............. February 1-5 

*Ohio Assoc. of Retail Lumber Dealers, Columbus .. February 16-18 


Int’l. Household Goods and Hardware Fair, Cologne February 19-22 
*Carolina Lumber & Building Supply Assoc., Char- 


1 AOL E eRe ROL UCU ACARI OM AI DUS ANANSI UMA AR EL RRRC UD February 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Assoc., Grand 
LF eeT TUES EAR UE ORL SPEARS OUT TAAK OL RLU VERE DT AML ECAR February 


PNUrempoure roy. Fair: Nuremburg busied ean February 11-19 


Ee ae 


a 


: 
; 
: 


y Mail Tdeal Home Baibition, ‘Toridon, ae ara ea 
‘England Home Show, Boston SM ME aplenty 


April 10-12 
April 21-30. 
April 

April 


er Nae Me aia ee Oba April 


atk Office Products Exposition, New York ...... May 
Lumber Assoc. of Southern California, Long Beach May 
The ita eather: Marr onaom eo ee eo is May 


Dee ALIS te AU EN tanh ta a MPU QuShe yy dnccarg eye iste gia tale ay REE REY 
Barcelona Int’l. Samples Fair, Barcelona ......... June 1-15 
assegna Internazionale Electronica Nucleare e Tele- = 
b) Radio-Cinematografica, Rome ........:...... June 


TRADE INFORMATION Linares 
1965 


“Int’L. Bainples iar VE AR oer anh see ey CUCU I 
erman Industries Fair, Hanover. ................ April 25-May 4 
adua International Trade Fair, Padua .......... June 


July 20/64 


enotes trade fairs in which Canada is participating for the first time. 
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FLUE-CURED TOBACCO EXPORTS — CANADA 1955-63 AND JAN-MAY 1963-64 
Gn 000 Ibs, processed weight) 


Jan—May 

Destination.......... 1955 ~ 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1963 1964 
SRO AM ties ce tees 45,5385 28,556 35,742 27,734 37,853 34,474 37,384 46,804 35,592 27,042 36,064 
eR A ae ees 37,776 20,047 26,031 20,870 29,0389 28,569 33,632 34,467 27,814 24,325 27,576 
Bri Guiana. feo e0 4: 260 351 351 382 473 451 14 144 87 58 101 
Barbados. iyi cue ok 225 270 306 288 180 180 | 84 120 90 30 30 
AIM AICA OO eae. Fs) 1,321 1510 1,343 1 O50 wnt 202 932 597 687 430 280hae 63 - 
Erinidad yes oe 1,245 1, 400 1,392 1,240 1,501 1,118 689 989 36 — 58 
IDAWAMAS Mh Kis plas 1 — — — — — — _— — — — 
Leew-Wind. Is....... 14 12 _ 10 12 11 3 6 3 2 3 
Australias iso. 3,000 1,751 1,599 81 10 80 629 973 493 106 84 
Belgium ee als 268 174 383 145 168 337 413 575 775 180 524 
Moanmanik oni, 8 99 152 250 10 54 243 77 Diz 405 651 
W. Germany........ 826 1,461 2,442 2,209 2,591 1,176 554 DOO 2,499 831 801 
Hollandy ss Soc Sune 502 1, 230 1322 449 25 26 1,124 742 154 550 
Hreland ieee sy so 89 115 80 118 165 11 48 59 78 15 245 
Orbea ee ae ~ 93 327 110 111 39 72 48 122 44 — 
(Orsay eb eee — 6 12 — — — — — — — — 
SAG a ne — 37 — 822 1,372 336 1,489 423 187 248 
INOR WAV. Since ees — — 1 — — — — 149 345 94 21 
Hong Kong.......... _ — — 3 2 _ — 167 381 133 112 
New Zealand........ = — — 30 79 — -- — — — _ 

rN Ey zy revere ae eas — —_— _ 0 19 4 11 34 143 93 249 
PAUISHIIG ties oe ireiilins — _ — — 1,110 — — — = — 
SULINAMN Wee cake wees — — — — 32 22 — a — _ — 
PANAINIG usec since ns — — —_ — 18 — — — —_— —_ — 
Switzerland......... — — — 19 30 _ 34 il li 4 
Port. Africa. soo! bc — — — — 36 — — -— — _— — 
Binlandenauny was — — — — — 20 33 151 53 — 64 
Bahremviee nese sen — — — _ — 3 —— — — _ — 
Br. Honduras........ — — — —— — ) a f°) f°) 5 4 
Chile eee 3 — — — _ — — 1 _ _— — — 
DWECEM ener b) — — — _ — — — 90 375 83 — 
Pakistam eens oe 18 — — — 
US Oceania. .....5... 19 — — 15 
Vial Geer csi i _ 1 1 — 
[Opin chad Cos ee _— 35 _ 39 
Sierra Leone......... _ 74 — — 
PRortsAsian oo sco ss = 2 — _ 
Czechoslovakia...... — _ — 1,000 
WS SMa een ea — — — 2,712 
heresy BSN Aa at ae — — _ 95 
DADAM Grimes stencs os — — — 815 


QUANTITY OF REDRIED LEAF TOBACCO TAKEN FOR MANUFACTURE IN CANADA, 
BY TYPES, 1960 TO 1963 


(in ‘000 Ibs) — 


1960 1961 1962 1963 

FLEE G evs A OL SR RP AN IS eae eR STE eA 109, 244 111,190 113, 571 114, 729 
PTET MN Mig wn naa te kN enc Ui TA ilar 4,264 4,393 4,495 3, 942 
MOAT OnE TIVE CUTE Oe ioe cil Vou cee vig siecle eiorete ke oie 949 812 813 931 
RTE OI Sa 9 Cot aE RL I PL a a SC 8,360 8,103 8,337 Tg aes 
SELES. uals LANDS OER) TAS NCR AS ae a RON eT a a CUR po Ue aa any 313 303 273 278 
EDS VST 5 SS RN ONS A SATA AMOR IC ON CTEM SNE ee EOI 510 615 707 645 

CCAR DR GOT 9 Nal Mi Aan Is Bs Daa AE EMM LD cn 123, 641 125,417 128,196 129,316 


(Souree—D.B.S. Statistics) 
(Source—D.B.S. Statistics) 


| Second Session—Twenty-sixth Parliament 
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ae PROCEEDINGS _ oe 


i ; | Respecting _ i a 
_ PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING OF TOBACCO 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 11, 1964 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R:S.C. 
ecnareabe S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1964. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON | 
AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


(Chairman: ) RUSSELL C. HONEY, Esq. 
(Vice-Chairman: ) PATRICK T. ASSELIN, Esq. 


Alkenbrack, Gendron, McCutcheon, 
Armstrong, Groos, Moore (Wetaskiwin), 
Barnett, Gundlock, Mullally, 
Béchard, Horner (Acadia), Noble, 
Beer, Horner (The Battle- O’Keefe, 
Berger, fords), Olson, 
Brown, Howe (Wellington- Peters, 
Cardiff, Huron), Pigeon, 
Choquette, Jorgenson, Rapp, 
Clancy, Kelly, Ricard, 
Crossman, Konantz (Mrs.), Rochon, 
Cyr: Korchinski, Roxburgh, 
Danforth, Lamb, Southam, 
Dionne, Langlois, Tardif, 
Doucett, Laverdiere, Temple, 
Drouin, Lessard (Lac-Saint- Vincent, 
Emard, Jean), Watson (Assiniboia), 
Ethier, Madill, Watson (Chdteauguay- 
Forest, Mather, Huntingdon-Laprairie), 
Forgie, Matte, Whelan—60 
Gauthier, McBain, 
(Quorum 20) 


and Messrs. 


D. E. Lévesque, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


ye Cee a Oe 


ie deh 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


TUESDAY, August 11, 1964. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be granted permission to adjourn from place to place within Canada; that the 
Clerk of the Committee accompany the Members; and that, when the Com- 
mittee adjourn from place to place, the actual living and travelling expenses 
of the Committee members be paid. 


Attest. 


~ LBON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


AvucustT 11, 1964. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present its 
SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 

1. That it be granted permission to adjourn from place to pa within 
Canada. 

2. That the Clerk of the Committee accompany the Members. 

3. That, when the Committee adjourn from place to place, the actual 
living and travelling expenses of the Committee members be paid. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RUSSEL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 


AvuGustT 12, 1964. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 
THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee, pursuant to its Order of Reference of May 6, 1964, submits 


its findings, observations and recommendations to the House of Commons in 
the annexed document. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 

1 to 7 inclusive) is appended herewith. | 
Respectfully submitted, | 

RUSSELL C. HONEY, 4 

Chairman. 
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oe dene AvucGustT 12, 1964. 
CHAPTER I—GENERAL | 

| Pursuant to an Order of Reference dated May 6th, 1964, the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization had before it the following matter 
y for consideration and report: eaten 

4 “That, in order to ensure the continuance of the vital part being played 
a by the tobacco industry in the economy of this nation, the Standing 
4 Committee on Agriculture and Colonization be empowered to review 
i the research and experimental facilities now provided to the production 
f and processing of tobacco in this country and to recommend such meas- 
a ures as may be expedient to promote and assist in the production of 
: Canadian tobacco.” 
i 

| 

4 


Your Committee held nine meetings and heard evidence from: 

(a) Dr. J. A. Anderson, Director General of Research, Department of 

Agriculture, Ottawa; 
i (b) Dr. Norman A. MacRae, Associate Director (Tobacco), Department 
i of Agriculture, Ottawa; 
: (c) Mr. L. S. Vickery, Superintendent, Tobacco Experimental Station, 
; Delhi, Ontario; 
: (d) The Ontario Flue Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board, Tillson- 
4 burg, Ontario; 
(e) The Burley Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario, Chatham, 
Ontario; 
: (f) The Tobacco Cooperative Society of the District of Joliette, St. 
J Jacques, Que.; 
(g) The Quebec Pipe and Cigar Tobacco Producers Board, St. Jacques, 
| Que.; 
1 (h) The Agricultural Cooperative Society of the Yamaska Valley, St. 
Césaire, Que.; 
d (1) The “Cooperative Fédérée de Quebec’; 
iM (j) The Flue Cured Tobacco Producers Board, Lanoraie, Que.; 
1 (k) The Producers of Yellow Tobacco of the Province of Quebec, St. 
Thomas, Que.; 

' (1) Mr. Austin J. Stanton, Assistant Director (Agriculture), Agriculture 
and Fisheries Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
4 


Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation to all those who pre- 
_ sented evidence and to its Clerk, Mr. D. E. Levesque and personnel of the Com- 
_ mittees Branch who have so greatly assisted the Committee in the performance 
f of its duties. 
q In view therefore of the present status of, and having completed its inquiry 
4 pursuant to its Order of Reference, your Committee reports accordingly. 


CHAPTER II—INTRODUCTION 


The success of the tobacco industry in Canada depends on the export and 
- domestic sales of the product which in turn must rely upon a concentrated and 
- coordinated research program in the fields of (1) production (2) marketing (3) 
- manufacturing and (4) health. Your Committee made detailed studies of the 
- present research in the two fields first mentioned. We considered research in 
_ the manufacturing field to be chiefly the responsibility of the companies con- 
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cerned and therefore we did not deal in detail with this third area. Insofar as 
research in the field of health is concerned your Committee considered this to 
be substantially outside the Order of Reference and did not therefore deal with 
this last area at any length, 

In recent years the margin of profit in the tobacco industry has nar- 
rowed despite the fact that production per acre has increased tremendously. 
Evidence presented to the Committee indicated that domestic and foreign mark- 
ets have not been able to absorb the total production with the result that sub- 
stantial stocks of tobacco have accumulated from time to time. Consequently the 
production of all types of tobacco grown in Canada is presently seriously 
curtailed. 

1964 production of filue-cured tobacco (which constitutes 93% of the tobacco 
grown in Canada) has been restricted to 45% of the allocated basic acreage in 
Ontario. Quebec producers are also drastically curtailed. In 1963 Canada pro- 
duced 180 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco whereas Canada could easily 
produce 300 million pounds per year. 

In 1964 burley tobacco growers in Ontario have in production only 25% 
of this basic acreage. In 1960 because of accumulated burley tobacco stocks 
Ontario producers voluntarily decided to grow no burley tobacco that year. 
Canada’s burley production has decreased approximately 20% to 73 million 
pounds in the 10 year period 1954 to 1963 as against 88 million in the previous 
10 year period. Twenty years ago Ontario burley producers were operating 
8,000 acres and they had the facilities with which to operate this acreage. To-day 
the burley growers are reduced to growing 4,000 acres. Insofar as soil and 


climatic conditions are concerned there is a vast potential for the increase of 


burley tobacco production in Canada. 

The production of cigar tobacco in Canada is at present confined to the 
Province of Quebec. Annual production of cigar tobacco over the last five years 
has averaged 5,500,000 pounds, with an average market value of $1,400,000. In 
the past two years purchases of cigar tobacco have fallen off so that there is 
now over 1,000,000 pounds of the 1962 and 1963 crops held in storage and unsold. 
The production of pipe tobacco in Quebec has shown an even more alarming 
picture as it has fallen from 3,000,000 pounds in 1943 to 350,000 pounds in 1963. 


CHAPTER III—PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


Research on production conducted in Canada has had the aim of improving 
the quality of Canadian leaf. Because of such research, and the cooperation of 
growers and buying companies, Canada has succeeded in producing tobacco 
leaf of good aroma, flavour, filling power, texture, color and workable char- 
acteristics that generally meets the requirements of both the export and domestic 
markets. 

Your Committee congratulates the officials of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture and their staff for the achievements made in production research. 
At the same time we recognize that these gains could only have been accom- 
plished with the cooperation of the growers and the buying companies. Gains 
made have been particularly significant in the flue-cured and burley leaf field 
as it is recognized that Canada produces a flue-cured or burley tobacco leaf com- 
parable in quality to any in the world to-day. ; 

While extending the congratulations the Committee hastens to point out 
that Canada could have done better in the field of production research had our 
scientists been given adequate facilities, both in finances and manpower, with 
which to work. 

The Director General of Research, Department of Agriculture, advised your 


Committee that Canada is doing “something in order of less than one-twentieth — 


of the work (in agricultural research) that is done in the United States”. Your 
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- Bee yanitice is of the opinion that Canada’s allocation of funds for all agricultural 


eral that, 


(a) 


(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


are doing 


research is very inadequate and that it is imperative that these funds be in- 
creased to a realistic amount, commensurate with Canada’s position as an 
agricultural country. 

In 1963 the federal government spent approximately $375,000 for tobacco 
research. It was pointed out in evidence by the aforementioned Director Gen- 


proportionately speaking, this was a fair allotment of the total 


overall allocation for research carried out by the Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture. However, in light of the following factors as presented in evidence, your 
Committee is of the opinion that an inadequate proportion of the allotment is 
being directed to research in the tobacco industry. 


The tobacco plant is probably the most temperamental of all plants 
and it responds violently to changes of all environmental conditions. 
The very nature of the plant requires a higher degree of research 
than other crops, such as grain. 


Canada cannot always benefit directly by tobacco research carried 
out in other countries and research carried out on tobacco in Canada 
is not a duplication of work done elsewhere. By and large research 
work done in other countries, while available to Canada, is often 
of limited assistance to us. Canadian research must be carried out 
under the environmental conditions which prevail in this country. 
In Canada we have not kept pace. Cultural practices used by the 
farmer such as fertilization, choice of varieties, irrigation, cultivation, 
suckering and curing greatly affect the chemical and physical proper- 
ties, the flavour and aroma of the leaf. 


The Provincial Departments of Agriculture, the Agricultural Colleges 
and Universities do not contribute directly to tobacco production 
research. This fact is peculiar to tobacco because in most other crops 
these institutions do assist with production research. 


Canada’s three main competitors on the world market—the U.S.A., 
Rhodesia and India have made rapid strides in expansion of their 
research facilities. Intensive research is now necessary to keep the 
Canadian grower abreast of the present ever-changing requirements 
of the consumers of the domestic and foreign tobacco manufacturers. 


At the present time tobacco growers are faced with several critical 
problems which warrant special consideration, possibly by way of 
“crash” programs, in order that answers may be found before irrepa- 
rable damage is done to the individual grower, or the industry as a 
whole. These problems include weather fleck, grey tobacco, sucker 
growth control, immunity to insecticides and development and testing 
of herbicides. 


Because of the present high levels of yield per acre your Committee 
is of the opinion that it is not necessary to place special emphasis on 
increasing this yield. There does remain, however, a great scope for 
improvement in the quality of the leaf and Canada must have a 
research program which will keep us abreast or ahead of other 
tobacco producing countries. 


CHAPTER IV—MARKETING RESEARCH 


While Canada grows a high quality flue-cured and burley tobacco leaf we 


so under conditions of curtailed production because we have not 


fully developed our export markets. The failure to expand foreign markets is 
the most serious problem facing the Canadian tobacco industry to-day. 
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Intensive research is necessary to keep the grower abreast of the present, 
ever-changing requirements of the domestic and foreign tobacco consumers 
and manufacturers. Market trends and consumer requirements must be fol- 
lowed carefully. 

By and large the research program has anticipated the requirements of 
the domestic and foreign purchasers of flue-cured leaf but your Committee is 
concerned with the failure to appreciate market trends in both the burley and 
cigar tobacco fields. 


Your Committee heard evidence to the effect that the rapid swing in con- 


sumer demand to a cigarette type burley in the last ten years has altered the 


burley growers’ production schedule very drastically. In 1960 stocks of pipe 
and chewing tobaccos reached a point where the buying companies asked the 
burley producers not to grow any burley in that year. Overnight growers were 
aware of dramatic changes which had to be made in their production. 

A new variety, new fertilization, handling and curing methods, all developed 
at the Harrow research station were adopted by the growers in 1961 to pro- 
duce a cigarette type burley. In 1962 and 1963 growers continued to produce this 
excellent cigarette type burley but it was at that point too late as foreign 
buyers had turned to other sources of supply. When our salesmen tried to re- 
capture these markets they found that something other than the quality of 
our tobacco was affecting sales. Our prices were too high! It appears growers 
were 10 years too late in changing production from a pipe and chewing type 
burley to a cigarette type. Your Committee is of the opinion that there should 
have been better marketing research facilities leading to the earlier introduc- 
tion of the cigarette type burley to the consumer, and in keeping the grower 
abreast of changing requirements of the domestic and foreign consumer. 

In the field of cigar and pipe tobaccos the alarming decline in production 
can probably be attributed to the fact that such tobaccos are generally con- 
sidered to be “‘too strong”. Until Canada’s research program can develop a milder 
cigar and pipe tobacco as requested by the consumer, our tobaccos will not be 
able to compete with the milder tobaccos which are well established on the 
export market. Your Committee is pleased to note that one of the Depart- 
mental group research Committees is presently working on this problem and 
that this group research Committee is co-operating with the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the cooperatives at St. J acques and St. Césaire. 

The improvement in the quality of the leaf is only part of the overall 
requirement for the export market. It is evident to your Committee that Canada 


must create a favourable atmosphere for the encouragement of these markets. 


Related to this requirement is the necessity of producing tobacco at a price 
which is competitive on the world market, and being able to give the as- 
surance to foreign buyers of a continuing supply of high grade tobacco leaf. 

Your Committee has referred to the necessity of offering tobacco on the 
world market at a price which is competitive. The greatest factor in permitting 
the Canadian tobacco trade to make such offerings is the ability of the Canadian 
grower to cut his production costs drastically. Low acreage permits resulting 
in idle production capacity, high capital cost of production units, high labour 
costs (as compared to labour costs in some competing countries) and unchanged 
harvesting and curing practices are all factors in making Canadian tobacco 
a high cost product on the world market. 


CHAPTER V—MANUFACTURING RESEARCH 


This Committee did not hear direct evidence on the matter of research in 
the manufacturing of tobacco in Canada. Most of the research done in this area 
is carried out by companies who are interested in the end-use of tobacco. These 
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‘companies carry out a great deal of work on sinoke analysis, the effectiveness of 
et filter-tips, and, variations in the recipes of blends of different grades or types 
. of tobacco. 

e The desire of the manufacturing companies to present a satisfactory and 
acceptable product to the public is obvious. Also apparent is the necessity that 
the research carried out by the companies be such as to satisfy the requirements. 
of the smoking public, otherwise the financial success of the manufacturer 
could not be insured for any time. 


CHAPTER VI—HEALTH RESEARCH 
a 

Ag Your Committee heard evidence to the effect that, as yet no specific ingredi- 
ent in tobacco has been positively identified as being harmful to health. Evi- 
. dence received by the Committee indicates that if such an ingredient does in 
fact exist and can be isolated and identified it may be possible to remove the 
hazards to health through research. 

, $300,000. has been set aside by the Canadian Tobacco industry for assistance 
_ in financing research into the cause or causes of lung cancer. Evidence was 
adduced to the Committee that only $200,000 of this sum has been used. There is 
still $100,000 available for this purpose. Your Committee heard evidence that 
there is currently no research being carried on in Canada in an attempt to 
- ascertain if there is an ingredient in tobacco which is injurious to health. 

i Although this is outside the terms of reference of your Committee we 
‘think there is a duty on the part of the Federal Government to take a lead 
in this particular field of research. Witnesses before this Committee have indi- 
cated a desire on the part of the tobacco industry to co-operate in this study. We 
commend the industry for the responsible and realistic position it has taken 
on this matter. 


CHAPTER VII—RECOMMENDATIONS 


A; 


me Having reviewed the evidence adduced before it your Committee accord- 
_ ingly finds and recommends: 

: 4 1. Emphasis is placed on this first recommendation that the government 
yy should establish a program of tobacco marketing research. The Can- 
ie ada Department of Agriculture does not have such a program and 
we understand that this may not come strictly within the sphere of 
the responsibilities of that Department. The Department of Trade and 
Commerce works in co-operation with growers’ boards, the trade 
companies and Provincial governments in an attempt to sell tobacco 
7 on the foreign market but has no program of market research. Your 
 . Committee is surprised to find that there is no Canadian program 
Ng of market research in the tobacco industry. Production research to 
keep the Canadian tobacco grower abreast of the ever-changing 
requirements of the consumer is of little benefit if the requirements 
of such consumer from time to time are not ascertained and relayed 
to the production research scientist. 

If an effective program of marketing research had been in effect ten 
a years ago the present position of the burley and cigar tobacco 
s industries in Canada to-day might have been vastly different. In this 
q recommendation your Committee does not wish to trespass on the 
area of sales promotion which is outside the terms of our Order of 
Reference. Your Committee does wish to emphasize, however, as the 
most urgent recommendation in this Report, that steps be taken 
forthwith to establish an adequate program of market research for 
the Canadian tobacco industry, with particular emphasis being 
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- placed on requirements of the export markets. Related to the sub- 


ject of market research is that of production research. In other 
words we must ascertain what the buyer requires and then arrange 
to grow that type of tobacco. This is of particular importance in 


regard to our export sales. For example, the 1963 flue-cured tobacco 


crop did not contain sufficient top grades to fill the requirements of 
the export market. It should be emphasized that there is a potential 
for a substantial increase in the foreign markets for flue-cured 


tobacco if the Canadian producer can grow a substantially greater. 


quantity of top grades. 


. The Funds allocated in Canada for tobacco production research 


are insufficient to permit the staff to perform the routine duties 
required to keep Canada’s tobacco industry abreast of developments 
in competing countries. Testimony was received to the effect that 
compared to other tobacco producing countries our research program, 
in respect to the amount of money allocated and the number of 
employees, is rather modest and that funds provided for the tobacco 


production research program in Canada are inadequate. Your Com- — 


mittee recommends a review and upward revision of the funds 
allocated for tobacco production research, and suggests that im- 
mediate emphasis should be given to the following: 


(a) The development of an intensified program of research in an 
effort to achieve more mechanized production methods, with 


specific reference to curing and harvesting procedures, in an 


effort to lower the high cost of production of Canadian tobacco. 


(b) More direct research to find a milder cigar tobacco for produc- ~ 


tion in Canada. 


(c) Research should be instituted in an attempt to increase the use 
of Canadian grown pipe tobacco. It is recognized that in 
recent years imported pipe tobaccos have gained greatly in 
popularity. An attempt should be made to develop Canadian 
varieties which will be equally acceptable to the pipe-smoking 
public. In particular research should be undertaken into the 
matter of chemical additives to pipe tobacco which makes for 
a very pleasant and aromatic smoke. 


(d) The institution of “Crash” programs in an attempt to conquer 
the problems of weather fleck, grey tobacco, sucker growth 
control (chemical inhibitors), immunity to insecticides and to 
facilitate the development and testing of new herbicides. 

Your Committee is satisfied by the evidence presented that re- 
search in the above-mentioned area is hampered by lack of 
funds and personnel. 


. Your Committee is impressed with the evidence with respect to the 


establishment of group research committees. These are working 
committees which have dealt with or are presently dealing with 
such matters as curing and the use of forced warm air heating, the 
problems relating to weather fleck and with respect to an attempt 
to provide cigar manufacturers with a milder cigar leaf filler. The 
latter is still an active committee composed of departmental rep- 
resentatives, the Quebec Department of Agriculture and the Co- 
operatives at St. Jacques and St. Césaire. Your Committee is of the 
Opinion that the function of such Committees could be extended 
and made more effective if they were responsible to a Research 
Advisory Committee composed of representatives from the Canada 
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Department of Agriculture, relevant Provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture and representatives of growers and processors. It would 
be the duty of the proposed Research Advisory Committee to recom- 
mend the establishment of such group research committees, to re- 
ceive reports from them from time to time, to report annually to 
the Minister of Agriculture and, generally, to direct and co-ordinate 
all research in the tobacco industry in the fields of production, manu- 
facturing and marketing. Your Committee recommends the estab- 
lishment of such a Research Advisory Committee. 


. Your Committee is interested in the evidence given with reference 


to the considerable assistance provided for the research program 
from time to time by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
and commends that company for its initiative and co-operation. The 
Committee is also interested in evidence that in Rhodesia the 
growers themselves contribute to the cost of a very extensive research 
program. 

Your Committee recommends that the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture encourage co-operation with the growers and all the com- 
panies in the field of research. Having in mind the position of the 
tobacco growers at the present time who must contend with low 
acreages, high cost of production and limited export markets we do 
not recommend financial contributions by the growers to a joint 
program at this time. Your Committee is of the opinion that it is 
the responsibility of the government to provide an adequate research 
program at all times. We recommend consideration be given by 
the growers and all companies to a joint research program which 
would have the objective of developing further research over and 
above the adequate research which your Committee has stated to be 
the responsibility of the government. Your Committee suggests 
that such a joint program could be developed and co-ordinated by 
the Research Advisory Board hereinbefore referred to. 


. Your Committee recommends the expenditure of an amount suffi- 


cient to enlarge and improve the Tobacco Experimental Station 
at Delhi, Ontario, so that it can completely fulfill its function as 
the chief experimental station for the flue-cured tobacco industry. 
The Committee received evidence that the accommodations at Delhi 
are somewhat cramped and increased facilities are required. 

Your Committee does not recommend as to the extent of the enlarge- 
ment of facilities but does find the great weight of evidence to 
indicate that the government should give consideration to such 
enlargement and your Committee so recommends. 


. Your Committee recommends that the program of research at 


VAssomption, Quebec, Experimental Farm should place special 
emphasis on research in the matter of cigar and pipe tobaccos. The 
Committee was informed that there are vacancies in the staff at this 
station, and we recommend that the government should, at once, 
review the personnel requirements and facilities with a view to 
placing it on a completely effective operational basis. 


. Your Committee recommends a thorough review of the facilities for 


research in burley tobacco production at the Harrow, Ontario, 
Experimental Farm. Evidence heard by the Committee indicates 
that repeated requests have been made for the addition of a labora- 
tory in which to conduct certain tests relative to chlorine content 
and nicotine content of the burley leaf. 
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In view of the fact that research in the burley tobacco industry 
is centered at Harrow, Ontario, your Committee is of the opinion 
that all necessary and adequate facilities therefore should be avail- 
able at that station and recommends accordingly. 


Respectfully submitted. 


RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TurEspay, August 11, 1964. 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day IN 
CAMERA at 9:55 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


a» Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Béchard, Beer, Berger, Brown, 
_ Danforth, Forgie, Gendron, Groos, Gundlock, Honey, Jorgenson, Kelly, Madill, 
g Matte, McBain, McCutcheor, Mullally, Noble, Olson, Roxburgh, Southam, 
4 Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), Whelan 
m (25). 

4 The Chairman, on behalf of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, 
g submitted a “Draft Report to the House’’. The Committee proceeded to review 
_ the report paragraph by paragraph. 


After discussion, the said report was amended. 
On motion of Mr. Southam, seconded by Mr. Roxburgh, 


a Resolved,—That the report be adopted as amended and that the Chairman 
7 present it as the Committee’s Third Report to the House. 


Mr. Danforth moved, seconded by Mr. Madill and it was 


a Agreed,—that the Committee print, in booklet form, 2,500 bilingual copies 
_ of its report to the House. 
| Mr. Roxburgh paid tribute to the members of the Steering Committee for 
their long hours spent in the preparation of this report. 

On motion of Mr. Madill, seconded by Mr. Watson (Assiniboia), 


Resolved,—That a vote of thanks be tendered to the Chairman and to the 
other members of the Steering Subcommittee, for the work they have done and 
for the manner in which they have carried out their responsibilities. 


The Chairman referred to the proposed Cross-Canada tour of Provincial 
_ Agricultural areas. After a brief discussion, Mr. Whelan moved, seconded by 
Mr. Madill, and it was, 

Agreed,—that the Committee seek permission from the House to adjourn 
from place to place within Canada, that the Clerk of the Committee accompany 
the Members, and that when the Committee adjourn from place to place, the 
__ actual living and travelling expenses of the members be paid. 


Subject to authority being granted by the House, the Chairman informed 
the Committee that it was intended that the members leave Ottawa on Septem- 
ber 27th for a period of approximately two weeks. After visiting the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and the Grain Elevators, the Committee would hold a formal 
meeting. The Committee would also sit in Vancouver to hear representatives 
of British Columbia Agriculturists. 


It was agreed that the Chairman present a Report to the House accordingly. 
At 11:20 am. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


D. E. Lévesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


(The Third Report to the House is printed in a separate bilingual booklet). 
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} | HOUSE OF ComMMONS _ 
ii vA Ba WEDNESDAY, June 24, 1964. 


_ Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colahieetian, 

fh be empowered to examine and enquire forwith into all matters’ arising out of 
and relating to the difference between the prices received for Feed Grain by © 
the producers in the Prairie Provinces of Canada and the price paid by live- 
stock feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia, and that the evidence - uF 
adduced before this Committee in the Twenty-sixth Parliament be referred. to 
he Committee, and that the Committee have leave to receive such evidence | 
s part of the said examination. ON 


THURSDAY, September 10, 1964, 


_ Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Forbes ; 
Cooper, Nasserden, Webb and Mandziuk be substituted for those of Messrs. 
- Clancy, McCutcheon, Doucett, Cardiff, Pigeon and Noble, respectively, on ie 
a bs one Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 
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Mr. Lamb on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, October 6, 1964. 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10:20 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Barnett, 
Béchard, Beer, Brown, Cooper, Crossman, Cyr, Ethier, Forbes, Forest, Gendron, 
Honey, Horner (Acadia), Howe (Wellington-Huron), Jorgenson, Madill, Mather, 
Matte, McBain, Nasserden, Olson, Southam, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Wat- 
son (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), Whelan and Webb. (29) 

Witnesses: From the Montreal Corn Exchange Association: Miss Lorraine 
Campbell and Messrs. J. D. McAnulty, Chairman, M. Gaulin, R. A. Ness and 
R. Strauss. 


In attendance: From the Department of Agriculture: Mr. Benoit Lavigne, 
Director of Eastern Feed Grains, Mr. C. L. Stevenson, Plant Products Division. 


The Chairman read the Order of Reference and introduced the witnesses; 
Mr. McAnulty read his brief and the Committee proceeded to the questioning 
of the witnesses. 

At 12:10 p.m., the examination of the witnesses continuing, the Committee 
adjourned to 3:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(11) 


At 4:05 o’clock p.m., the Committee resumed, Mr. Honey presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Barnett, 
Béchard, Brown, Choquette, Cooper, Cyr, Dionne, Fairweather, Forest, Forgie, 
Honey, Howe (Wellington- -Huron), Jorgenson, Laverdiére, Madill, Mather, 
Matte, McBain, Nasserden, O’Keefe, Ricard, Southam, Tardif, Winecent and Wat- 
son (Assiniboia). (27) 


In attendance: Same as at morning sitting. 
The Committee continued the questioning of the witnesses. 


At the request of Mr. Barnett, and it was agreed that a list of Members of 
the Montreal Corn Exchange Association produced by the witness be appended 
to this day’s evidence (See Appendix 1). 

At 6:10 o’clock p.m. the examination of the witnesses being concluded, the 


Chairman thanked them for their excellent presentation and the Committee 
adjourned to Thursday, October 15th to hear representatives of the National 


Farmers Union. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed 
in this issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pursuant to a 
recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on 
Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, October 6, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you please come to order; we now have 
a quorum and will start our meeting. 


I would like to thank all members for turning out this morning. This is 
the first meeting of the resumed series of meetings with regard to the matter 
of eastern feed grains. As members will recall, these hearings were interrupted 
because of the tobacco inquiry which finished some time ago. 

Because we are resuming these hearings after quite some interval, it 
might be well that I read to the committee the terms of reference with which 
we are concerned this morning, and in subsequent meetings. This is a reference 


_ from the House of Commons to the standing committee on agriculture and 


colonization: 


WEDNESDAY, June 24, 1964. 
Ordered: 


That the standing committee on agriculture and colonization be 
empowered to examine and inquire forthwith into all matters arising 
out of and relating to the difference between the prices received for feed 
grain by the producers in the prairie provinces of Canada and the price 
paid by livestock feeders in eastern Canada and British Columbia, and 
that the evidence adduced before this committee in the twenty sixth 
parliament be referred to the committee, and that the committee have 
leave to receive such evidence as part of the said examination. 


This morning we are very pleased to have before us representatives from 
the Montreal Corn Exchange Association. I will introduce these gentlemen to 
members of the committee. On my immediate right is Mr. J. D. McAnulty, 
chairman of the eastern feeds and domestic committee of the Montreal Corn 
Exchange Association; on Mr. McAnulty’s right is Mr. R. Strauss, director of 
the Montreal Corn Exchange Association; next to Mr. Strauss is Mr. M. Gaulin, 
a director of the Montreal Corn Exchange Association; next to Mr. Gaulin 
is Mr. R. A. Ness, another director of the Montreal Corn Exchange Association; 
and at the end of the table we are very pleased to have Miss Campbell who 
is secretary of the Montreal Corn Exchange Association. 

Mr. McAnulty is going to be kind enough to read to us a brief which is 
very short. I will also ask him, before he reads the brief, to take as much time 
as he wishes to explain the obligations, duties and functions of the Montreal 


- Corn Exchange Association so that those of us who are from areas outside of 


the Quebec and Montreal region will be familiar with the Montreal Corn 
Exchange. 

Mr. J. D. McANutty (Chairman, Montreal Corn Exchange Association): 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, last year the Montreal Corn Exchange 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary. We started out many years ago by 
having a trading floor in Montreal in the board of trade building; of course, 
this was disbanded some years ago. The present Corn Exchange Association, 
which is a branch of the Montreal board of trade, is made up of different seg- 
ments of the feed and grain industry in the province of Quebec, mainly in the 
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Montreal area; it is made up of steam operators, stevedores, grain handlers, 
grain merchants and feed manufacturers, which form the bulk of the membership 
of the Montreal Corn Exchange Association. This is an association which is 
concerned mainly with the free movement of grain and feedstuffs through 
the port of Montreal, it is an association where we can meet to discuss our 
problems and find solutions which are to our mutual advantage in respect of the 
free movement of grain and foodstuffs through the Montreal area. 

I have a brief here which I would like to read to the members of the 
committee. 
Sirs: 

During the last two years much has been said concerning the ills of Eastern 
agriculture and numerous suggestions have been put forward by farmers 
unions and other associations. 

This is a complex problem. The Western farmers being mainly grain pro- 
ducers are interested in selling their grain through their selling agents, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, at the highest possible price and this we feel is reasonable. 
The Eastern farmers, on the other hand, are mainly transformers of grain, 
that is, they transform grains into production of milk, eggs, chickens, turkeys, 
hogs, etc. and so to do this profitably they must look to the cheapest sources of 
feed stuffs. 

While we cannot attempt to remedy all the ills at once we feel that the 
following recommendations might be helpful in reducing the costs of basic 
feed stuffs to Eastern farmers. 

1. Canadian Wheat Board: Under existing regulations the Eastern 
farmer is subject to controls by the Canadian Wheat Board in that 
he must obtain the Board’s permission before importing grains from 
other countries. It has been possible, at times in the past, to import 
foreign grains at prices below the cost of Western grown grains. 
The Wheat Board was originally formed as a selling agent for 
western grains and we recommend that their powers be limited to 
this responsibility. 3 

2. Supplies at Lakehead: The Wheat Board should be more liberal © 
in establishing delivery quotas of feed grains so as to always have 
at the Lakehead ample supplies that could be quickly available to- 
the Eastern trade. This would go a long way in eliminating — 
premiums provided these stocks are offered regularly to the Eastern 
trade on a competitive basis. 

3. Two-Price System: We are against a two-price system on wheat 
that would bring about higher costs of feeding grades of wheat to 
the Eastern farmer. 

4 U. S. Corn: U. S. Corn is allowed unrestricted entry into Canada 
on payment of a duty of 8¢ per bushel. As the grain is principally © 
used by Eastern farmers we recommend that the duty, of 8¢ per | 
bushel, be lifted. 

5. Domestic Storage in Eastern Elevators: There should at all times, 

be sufficient space available in Eastern elevators for the free and 
continuous movement of domestic grain. Since licenses covering all 
eastern elevators are issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
we feel some provisions should be made for closer co-ordination 
between this agency and the Eastern trade. 
With reference to Government subsidizing of winter storage charges 
on feeding grains in Eastern elevators, we feel this might be help-. 
ful to a degree, but such a policy would not completely offset the 
premium factor brought about by the cost of railing feed grains 
as against the cost of water transportation. 
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A 6. Freight Subsidies: With regard to freight subsidies paid for grain 
moving to Eastern Canada, we feel that these should be worked out 
on a price structure which would give a ratio relating the cost of 
feed grains to the finished products. Until such a policy can be de- 
vised the present form of freight subsidy should be continued. 
The freight subsidy policy, being paid out of public funds, must 
continue to be administered by the Government and not by any 
outside agency. The freight subsidy is presently financed by the 
grain trade which must employ additional staff. We feel that some 
form of interest and/or administrative cost should be paid to whole- 
salers who actually finance over 17 million dollars of Government 
q subsidies at their own expense. 


In concluding, we would like to emphasize that if any changes should 
_ take place which are not in accordance with the thoughts brought forward 
_ above, that our committee should be consulted before such legislation is in- 
troduced. 


i The ills of the Eastern farmers are mostly brought about by the fact that 
they have no way of knowing their cost of feed stuffs (as they are subject 
to market fluctuations influenced by world conditions and premiums de- 
pendent on availability) nor the price they will receive for their finished prod- 


t ucts. In fact, they are gambling all the way. Their position is much different to 
: that of the Western farmers who have some guarantee of revenues from mini- 
» mum prices, crop insurance, etc. 

i Respectfully submitted, 

4 MONTREAL CORN EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION 

a Represented by: 

4 G. R. de Cotret, E. W. Caron & Co. Limited 

af M. Lavallée, Cooperative Federée de Quebec 
: Y. Dulude, Toronto Elevators 

§ M. Gaulin, Parrish & Heimbecker Limited 
q D. R. Kennedy, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. 

- J. McAnulty, Ralston Purina Company Ltd. 

3 Reotcauss. Agro Company of Canada Ltd. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. McAnulty. I know members 


of the committee will have questions to ask Mr. McAnulty and the other gentle- 
men who are here this morning. The meeting now is open to questions. 


a= 


heavily at this time of year as has been the case in previous years; there is an 
improvement. 


i Mr. Otson: Mr. McAnulty, before I ask any questions I would like to 
pi compliment you on a brief which is brief, succinct and to the point; it certainly 
is a welcome change. In your second recommendation you say: 

This would go a long way in eliminating premiums provided these 
4 stocks are offered regularly to the eastern trade on a competitive basis. 

4 Is this not the case at the present time; are you not offered on a regular 
iq basis stocks of grain from the Canadian wheat board. 

4 Mr. R. Strauss (Director, Montreal Corn Exchange Association): There 
_ has been a great improvement in the last year or so. The wheat board is 
_ bringing supplies forward more steadily so that prices are not climbing as 
4 

: 


Mr. Ouson: Is this simply because there are more feed grains put in 
storage where you can obtain it in eastern terminals? 


- Mr. Strauss: Yes—the western terminals. 


"ee 
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Mr. Outson: This word ‘offered’? bothers me a little. Do you. not have 
access to the purchase of feed grain from the wheat board any day of the week 
or any week of the year? 


Mr. Strauss: Not every grade which is required. The wheat board in 
most cases gives first priority to wheat, and only if the regular supplies of 
wheat are moving are coarse grains taken into consideration. Generally the 
eastern feeder would like to have certain grades and these grades always are 
not available. For example, No. 1 feed oats may not be available at all times 
and the feeder has to take the next highest grade which is half a cent more 
expensive. I would say oats or barley may be available, but the grades required 
in the east are not always available, and this cannot always be regulated by 
the wheat board, because it depends on the kind of grades the farmers are 
delivering at certain times of the year. 


Mr. OLSON: What would you recommend be done to correct or improve 
this situation? I think you suggested there has been some improvement. Is there 
any action which could be taken to give you an opportunity to purchase the 
grades you need when you need them? 


Mr. Strauss: I think the Canadian wheat board at this stage knows fain 
well what type of grades are required at all times, and during the summer and 
early fall provision probably could be made to make these grades available. 
This is something which would have to be done through the Canadian wheat 
board. 


Mr. OLson: In paragraph one you speak of requiring the consent or per- 
mission of the Canadian wheat board before importing grains from any other 
country. I suppose you are speaking particularly of the United States. Have 
you been denied permission to import feed grain at any time when you could 
have purchased at a favourable price? 


Mr. STRAUSS: Two years ago we imported oats from the United States, 
but after a certain period oats became available here, so further permits were 
denied even though the price might be cheaper. It was more or less a question 
of availability. The wheat board has it in its own discretion to issue licences 
for importation of grain. This is not the case in the United States or in any 
other country. I would say we could get barley cheaper from France, which 
is an exporter of barley and a very aggressive one. I doubt whether the Cana- 
dian wheat board would grant this importation of barley before all our sources 
of supply were exhausted. 


Mr. Ouson: I appreciate your opinions, but has there been any instance 
in which you actually have been required to pay a higher price because the 
permission was not forthcoming from the Canadian wheat board? 


Mr. Strauss: I do not recollect at the present time, but this is one 
part of the business which has not been pursued very strongly because it was 
normally taken for granted by the trade that the wheat board automatically 
would refuse the importation of barley. I remember we made requests to im- 
port brewing barley into Canada at competitive prices which requests were 
refused. 


Mr. OLson: In paragraph 3 you say: 


We are against a two-price system on wheat that would bring about 
higher costs of feeding grades of wheat to the eastern farmer. 


I think that is a fair statement, but would you be against a two-price 
system in so far as domestic prices apply only to milling oats or wheat? 
This would not interfere with your operation. 

Mr. Strauss: It would not interfere with our operation so long as the 
feed grains would be in line in price, but the question is how are you going 
to differentiate between a feed wheat and a milling wheat? There is a very 
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thin line. In low trading periods in Canada during the war there were 
_ periods where we had to use good milling wheat for feeding purposes, because 


under certain circumstances your market prices at times are much different 

to interior prices. The best example is in the United States where the United 

‘States consumer pays a much higher price than the man in India, Pakistan 

» or somewhere else, perhaps. 

f Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Why have you put clause 3 in your brief? Have 

' politicians or have governments promised a two-price system for wheat; is 

_ this uppermost in your minds? 

am Mr. McANutty: I believe suggestions have been made, but I cannot 
quote the source at the moment. 

a Mr. Horner (Acadia): But you are concerned seriously that if the govern-. 
ment implemented this particular promise it would have a damaging effect 
_ upon your industry in eastern Canada? 

a Mr. McANULTY: We feel it would end up with domestic prices being 

a Bp peher than export prices because of the competitive situation around the 

_ world in export grains. It is conceivable we would be paying higher domestic 

a prices or that prices would be maintained here whereas world export prices 

4 would be fluctuating, depending on supply and demand in the export market. 

q The domestic people might be asked to take up the slack in order to meet 

a competition. 

q By: Mr. HorNER (Acadia): My question arises out of what might be the reason 
for having this in your brief. You must seriously have thought the govern- 

_ ment is considering implementing this. 

q Mr. McAnu.Lty: At the present time when a large export sale of wheat 
_ is made, the price sometimes goes down and the domestic people benefit from it. 
fam not suggesting this would happen, but possibly if we had a two-price 
ystem and there is a decline in the export price and the domestic remains 
stationary, we might not benefit. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): In respect of the Russian wheat sale, it is largely 
elieved the selling price is 11 cents lower than what it could have been sold 
or, but in order to make a deal and selling at 11 cents less than what it could 
ave been sold for, it also put a ceiling price on our Canadian wheat sold for 
omestic use. 

Mr. McANULTY: Yes. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): It is a two way street we are on. We sometimes sell 
ur wheat at below the world market; this has had a tendency to keep the 
Canadian price of wheat low too. The thing works both ways. 

i Mr. StrAuss: I do not think the Canadian wheat board is selling our wheat 
’ at below world market prices. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not think they are either, but I think they 


a free basis, I think we always obtained the highest price. 
| Mr. Outson: I have a supplementary question. Did you buy wheat at the 


: we were coiling Canadian wheat at prices Below the world market. I do 
not think this is the case, except in cases where we are bound by the I.W.A. 


¥ Be eement. 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You refer to the wheat agreement after the war. 
In the years 1945-49, the government committed itself to a long term contract, 
but they were free to either commit themselves or not; this was a free exchange 
of ideas and the wheat sold in Canada at the contracted price which was well 
over $1 below the international wheat price. 

Mr. STRAUSS: I agree. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): And we took a substantial loss; that is, the wheat 
producers took a substantial loss. I realize you have a point here. However, I 
am wondering why this is in the brief. You must be afraid the government is 
considering seriously the implementation of this particular promise which it 
may have made in the past. Last fall, nearly a year ago, we had the members 
of the wheat board before us in this committee. They admitted to me that the 
wheat prices fluctuated 11 cents; there was an 11 cent difference from the time 
of their September sale to Russia. There were newspaper clippings which any- 
one could pick up which stated that the long term contract taken out by the 
board last fall actually was cutting prices. I am not saying they arrived at the 
11 cent figure; the wheat board said that. I was not very far out a year ago 
when I questioned them. I do not want to deal with this at length. Perhaps you 


are justified in putting this in if you thought the government intended going 
ahead with it. 


In respect of clause 1 you are concerned about the situation regulating the 
importation of grain. What benefit do you see western Canada receiving from 
the freight subsidy or payments to eastern Canada? 


Mr. STRAUSS: I would say in the situation I do not think without a subsidy 
in some form—whether in the form of grain production or whatever—that the 
eastern farmer could buy western grain if the freight cost is added to it. He 
could, but you would probably arrive at a different price structure in respect 
of produce like eggs, bacon or milk. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): The Minister of Agriculture told us yesterday that 
it is quite normal and right for beef to sell at 25 cents a pound more in Toronto 
than in Calgary. We have lived in this conditions. It is often considered that 
a subsidy on western grain comes to something like 15 cents a bushel; in other 
words, the government is subsidizing the purchase of western grain for east- 
ern farmers at something about 15 cents a bushel in the case of barley. I am 
disputing your clause 1 in which you say the wheat board should not have 
permission to limit the importation of grain. So long as the government is pay- 
ing a subsidy on western feed grain, then the government through the wheat 
board should have the right to limit the importation of grain, because there is 
not much use in putting in a government subsidy when all other elements in a 
given economic cycle are working against that subsidy. I am disputing your 
argument here because when the government starts paying a subsidy it is my 
belief that in order to make that subsidy worth while, all other elements have 
to work with it and not against it. If wide open importation were allowed, the 
subsidy might become useless. Do you see any danger in that? 

Mr. Strauss: I see a certain danger. I would say that if we could buy 
grain delivered from some other country to Canada at cheaper prices, why 
should the taxpayer help to pay a subsidy if it is not necessary? If we can 
substitute the grain from the west with grain from abroad which is cheaper, 
we are using the economy for the farmer in the east. I think this is the purpose 
of this meeting. I believe it is most important to obtain for the farmer the 
cheapest available grain. The price of western grain very often depends on 
competition from abroad—for instance if we can sell western barley in the 
United Kingdom at $10 a ton higher than the price was six months ago—and 
I do not see the reason we should continue to follow this trend and buy our 


grain exclusively from the west if we can find ways and means, let us say 
in the United States or somewhere else, to import barley or oats, or whatever 
it is, at a cheaper price. 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In other words, as an eastern feeder you believe 
it would be more beneficial for eastern Canada to do without this subsidy if 


_ they could import grain much more readily and easily? Am I right? 


Mr. Strauss: No. I did not refer to the subsidy. I only referred to the 


| importation. If we can get grain cheaper than the subsidized grain from the 
_ west, I think we should be entitled to import it. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): The point I am attempting to make is that I do not 


4 think you are justified in asking for it both ways. I do not think you are 
_ justified in asking for a subsidy on western grain and have a wide open 
_ importation at all times. In 1960 when the west had a poor oat crop oats were 


ats So aes 


allowed in from the United States at a cheaper price than the wheat board 
was quoting. This had the effect of lowering the price in western Canada for 
feed oats. Surely let us be reasonable; do not ask for it both ways. You cannot 


have a wide open importation relatively speaking, remove the subsidy, and 


_ then ask the government to maintain the subsidy when elements in the economic 


swirl of things are working against it. I think it is only right for the govern- 


ment to protect. 


Mr. Strauss: I think it would be in the interest of the taxpayer, because 
if we see reason to import grain at cheaper prices, automatically the western 
grain will go somewhere else at higher prices. It is all a matter of economics. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would you agree with me that there is some valida- 
tion in the argument—and I am speaking as a western farmer—that if the 
subsidy were removed then we would compete with outside countries and you 


could import your barley from France if you so desired or your oats from the 


United States. Is there some validity in that argument? Can you see the point 
I am making? 
Mr. Strauss: I feel this way: The western farmer will be called upon to 


relinquish this right of licensing importation of grain only if he can sell his 


grain at a better price, so indirectly he will be helped and certainly he will not 
be called upon, as has been the case in times of crop deficiency, to supply the 
east at times when it is burdensome. This is why we refer to this paragraph. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In times such as in 1961 you were allowed to bring 


: oats in from the United States which had quite an effect on the price of western 
_ feed oats in western Canada, but you were allowed to do it. 


Mr. Strauss: Oh, yes. Under certain circumstances we were, but it took 
quite some pushing to have it done; it was not just done offhand. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And justifiably so, particularly when the taxpayers 
are paying a subsidy supposedly for the promotion of the feeding of western 


grain. This is the one benefit western Canada receives from the subsidy. We 
are told that more of our grain is fed because of it, even though it puts anybody 
_ in western Canada who is feeding livestock at an immediate disadvantage. 


Mr. Strauss: Would you not consider that this disadvantage largely would 


be compensated for by the fact that during normal times the western farmer 
- produces his own feed which should be cheaper than what he sells to the 
- one who buys it in the east? Furthermore, he can buy it within his province 
or the western provinces very much more cheaply when the quotas are not 


open. I am not speaking for the association now but am speaking personally 


- when I say I believe this should give ample compensation for the subsidy which 
_ is being paid by all the taxpayers in Canada. | 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It does not. There was a period back in 1955-56 


4 when you could buy grain cheaply within your own province, but not in western 
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Canada: Quite often Backateher on has” a Sr plie of feel grain aS Atberts i, 


has not, but we receive no subsidy. I have bought grain in Saskatchewan and — 


have trucked it into Alberta—this is quite a while ago. 
Mr. Strauss: And no subsidy on it? 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): No subsidy on it. Many, many farmers have bought © 
grain in Alberta and have trucked it into British Columbia with no subsidy on — 


it. If I buy grain in western Canada—and I will buy some this fall—I have 


to pay very nearly the same price as an eastern feeder has to pay, because ~ 
the subsidy reduces the price paid by the eastern feeder by 15 cents a bushel. 


You cannot have it both ways. You are asking the wheat board to relinquish its 
control over importation of grain and you are also going along with the freight — 


subsidies that now are paid out. Surely, in order to be reasonable, one must 
place himself at a bargaining table in a position to give and take. If you want 


the importation lifted, then relinquish the subsidy. Put the western feeder © 


on the same basis as the eastern feeder. 


Mr. STRAUSS: Should it be entirely at the discretion of a western body or — 


should it be at the discretion of Ottawa? In this case the licences are entirely 


at the discretion of the Canadian wheat board which really is an organization | 


to defend the interest of the western farmer. Therefore, we wonder whether it 
would be better to give these powers to a more neutral body. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are justified in making that statement. The 
only answer I would have is, do you not think the wheat board is acting in| 


accordance with the wishes of the government at all times? 


Mr. Strauss: I certainly think so, but somehow blood is thicker than water, 
is it not? | 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have made that argument in the house with regard ( 


to family syndicates. My friends did not think so, but I agree that blood is thicker 
than water. 


Mr. STRAUSS: The three provinces in the west certainly are defended in their 
‘interests by the Canadian wheat board, and this is its duty. Therefore, would 
you not think it wise, in order to wipe out all suspicions in the east, to put this 
authority into the hands of the central government or, let us say, the Department 
of Agriculture, or somebody in Ottawa, or the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, or whoever it might be, and perhaps get the east and the west together 


with the wheat board to discuss this matter instead of leaving it entirely to the 


discretion of the other body? 

Mr. JORGENSON: Was not a liaison committee set up in eastern Canada 
with a view to co-operating in these matters? 

Mr. Strauss: I do not believe it takes into account licensing for importation 
of grain. 


have in connection with the purchase of western feed grain. 


Mr. Strauss: Does not the law state that it is entirely within the discretion 
of the Canadian wheat board to allow the importation of grain? 


Mr. JORGENSON: This is quite true, but it does not prevent discussion of this 
particular problem with the Canadian wheat board and ironing out any difficul- 
ties you may have and presenting your point of view and, in fact, influencing 
the Canadian wheat board. 


Mr. JorcEnson: I thought it referred to any problems the eastern farmers 


Mr. StRAuSS: Do you not think that by the time we would reach that stage — 


it would be too late? 


Mr. JORGENSON: I do not think so. It would depend on how fast you are 


prepared to move. 
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. Mr. Strauss: There are so many different interests in eastern Canada. There 
are the feed grain producing areas in eastern Canada who might think differently. 
i For example, we have southwestern Ontario which is quite a grain producing 
- area which may think quite differently about this matter. 


4 Mr. JORGENSON: When there was the problem of the shortage in the year 
1961, this matter quickly was dealt with by the board and the representatives 
1 from eastern Canada; they quickly came to an agreement that in view of the 
- fact of the situation here in Canada importation permits for feed grain into 
4 Canada should be allowed, and this was done to the disadvantage of western 
4 farmers, because it did tend to lower the price of grain in western Canada at 
_ that time, but we accepted that. 
a Mr. NASSERDEN: I have a supplementary question. Do the members of the 
_ corn exchange export barley? 
; Mr. Strauss: Let us say that the grain trade as a whole certainly does ex- 
_ port mostly malting barley to the United States, and at times we export barley 
_ to Northern Ireland, and at times to the United Kingdom. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: Generally speaking, you have been very active in the 
_ export of barley over the years; the market has been very active? 


Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 


4 Mr. NASSERDEN: Yet you say that you think you can bring barley into 
4 Canada cheaper than you could obtain it for the eastern feeder from western 


id 
barley in aan with France ae these thee eS 


} ing barley from France which is subsidized, and they do not need a special 
* licence to import it. All they have is a 74 cent duty. This French barley, which by 


q “United States. Very often other countries are pend to subsidize feed grains very 
q heavily for export for reasons of obtaining foreign exchange or for some other 
a agricultural reason. Very often you have the situation where you see barley 
. from the United States in the same steamer with barley from France. The same 
_ barley goes back to Europe. It may go to Belgium at a place ten miles away 
from the territory from which the malting barley was shipped. 

| Mr. NASSERDEN: You have proven the point that governments are interested 


in the movement of grain when it is subsidized. 
Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 


i: Mr. NASSERDEN:: And that is why it is necessary for the Canadian wheat 
_ board and the Canadian government to exercise some control with regard to a 


Mr. STRAUSS: We are not against any permit system; we are not against 
regulation of the trade, as such. I think we need the wheat board and we need 
- the government to keep the trade fluid. What we would like to see is a neutral 
_ body as such. We have a big country from east to west. This is why we thought 


ee 


4 we would bring this point in. 
& Mr. HORNER (Acadia): -You feel that the Canadian wheat board which is 


Canada at the present time, but you are able to go on the world market and sell 
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Mr. Strauss: I would not want to put it as drastically as that, sir. We | 
would feel more comfortable if it were a neutral body which would neither fa- 
vour east nor west, and by law the wheat board is obliged to favour the western 
farmer. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But the wheat board carries out the direct wishes 
and command of the government at all times. I would like to think that. 
Certainly you do not think the government is favouring any particular segment 
of the country? 


Mr. Strauss: I think you are right; I do not know. I have forgotten ‘ie 
exact wording of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, but I think it is a marketing 
agency for the western farmer and therefore it has to take advantage of all 
that is of interest to the western farmer. We do not take any exception to the 
wheat board handling import licences; but we would like to see it done in an 
absolutely neutral way. I gave you the reasons we feel this. 


Mr. ForBEs: May I ask a supplementary question? Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
McAnulty indicated that the western farmer has some advantage over the 
eastern farmer in respect of the price of feed grain. I would like to prove that 
this is not the case. At the present time, feed barley is subsidized to the extent 
of 19.2 cents a bushel. If you take the history of a bushel of barley at Fort 
William at $1.09 a bushel, the first cost, in getting it loaded on a ship, is 2.84 
cents a bushel. Next comes 10 cents a bushel to get it to Montreal, plus a frac- 
tion of a cent in insurance and vessel brokerage. The total so far is about $1.22 4 
a bushel. If the grain goes into an elevator in Montreal on November 14 and — 
is not taken out until March 20, the storage cost is four cents a bushel. Loading 
it on a railroad car takes another 1.47 cents a bushel. Getting it to, say, Granby, 
Quebec, costs 7.2 cents a bushel. The new total is about $1.35 a bushel. At this 
point, deduct the charges paid by the federal government—the storage of four 
cents a bushel, plus freight assistance totalling about 19.2 cents a bushel—and 
that leaves about $1.12 a bushel. 


Let me quote the prices at Dauphin, Manitoba, if Mr. Pascoe got a load of 
feed barley in. He would pay the interest plus three cents a bushel which is 
exactly what it is to the eastern feeder. The eastern feeder has an advantage 
of 24 cents on beef and about the same on hogs, and he has an advantage of — 
nine or 11 cents on eggs. Surely this offsets any advantage the western farmer 
has. I do not think we enjoy any advantage in western Canada which you do 
not have in eastern Canada. I am wondering exactly what eastern feeders want. 

Mr. Strauss: May I ask how you arrive at the figure of 1.09 as the cost of 
barley? 

Mr. ForseEs: This is the price quoted last fall. If you go back over the 
history of the committee you will find that these figures were put on the record 
by the officials of the Canadian wheat board. ; 

Mr. StRAuSS: The present figure is closer to 1.22 in store Fort William. 

Mr. Forses: Here is the price on Wednesday, September 30: Wheat board 
prices at Fort William-Port Arthur, No. 1 feed barley, 1.18. This same principle 
would apply in western Canada; it would be just less the freight to Fort Wil- 
liam plus handling charges. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): With regard to clause 4 and the eight cents per 
bushel duty on United States corn coming into Canada, have you in any of 
your representations in respect of this eight cents duty on corn ascertained why 
it was put on and why it was kept on? 

Mr. Strauss: I would be very interested in hearing your views. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am asking you. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: It is you who is suggesting it be taken off. You must know 
why it was put on. 
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Mr. McANULTY: We would assume it was put on mainly to protect the 
domestic grower of corn, principally in southwestern Ontario where they pro- 


duce approximately 40 million bushels. This duty, as I understand duty or 


tariffs, of course is a source of revenue for the government and also a protec- 


x tion for the domestic grower of grains. I would assume, therefore, that this 
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eight cents a bushel is for the protection for the area where the bulk of it is 
grown which is in Ontario. 

Mr. McBain: Is it not a fact that it is put on also because United a 
corn is subsidized by the United States government? 

Mr. McANuLTy: Possibly you are right there. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): So, there are many facets in the argument of why 
it should be kept on. | 

Mr. Strauss: There is another thing. When it was put on I am sure our 
dollar probably was at a premium while right now it is at a discount of 
about 7% per cent which is equivalent of about 10 cents a bushel, and this 


puts the eastern farmer at some disadvantage. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): How? 

Mr. StrRAuss: Because if he is allowed to import corn from the United 
States, besides the eight cents a bushel duty he pays another 10 or 11 cents 
a bushel for exchange. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I just want to get this clear. You say it puts the 
eastern farmer at a disadvantage. : 

Mr. Strauss: The eastern feeder. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is better. I would say it would be a direct 
benefit to the eastern farmer who is growing corn. 

Mr. Strauss: To the corn growing farmer it is. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): It is a direct benefit. 

Mr. Strauss: It is a direct benefit to the corn growing farmer, but I do 
not think it is to anybody else. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What charge do you make in the handling of 
United States corn in turning it over through the corn exchange? 

Mr. StrAuss: The exchange, as such, is not handling corn. The corn ex- 
change is an association which is there for the protection of its members, and 
the handlers of grain of course are members. We charge about half a cent a 


- bushel. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): This is a total charge including carrying charges 
and everything else which is involved? 


Mr. STRAUSS: You cannot carry grain for one cent a bushel. This is a 


margin of half a cent a bushel. 


An hon. MEMBER: Profit? 

Mr. STRAUSS: Profit. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: It is a commission. 

Mr. STRAUSS: No. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In a rough sense it is. 

Mr. Strauss: No. It is a margin of profit and is between one quarter to one 


: half cent a bushel I would say. This is a margin of profit which is different 
_ from a charge, because the importer assumes all responsibilities of shipping, 
_ taking on the risk of shipping, water transportation and train transportation. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Here again, though, you are asking for a removal 


» of protection to the farmer in a sense, in this case the southwestern Ontario 
_ farmer; am I right? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes; we are interested in cheap feed, as you can see, to 


_ protect the farmer in the east. This is a situation with which we are faced 
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every day. I have gone through a few of the briefs which were presented to 
the committee. I have seen that there were many complaints to the effect that 
feed in the east is too expensive. I dare say that any member of the corn 
exchange could throw its book wide open to show that nobody is being over- 
charged for feed. I dare say that Ontario corn coming to Quebec—and it comes 
there without a subsidy—is rather expensive. I think in the greatest part all 
Ontario corn goes to industries like the starch industry and the distilleries. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You say that you see evidence of too much being 
charged for feed. 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 

Mr. HorneER (Acadia): In your viewpoint, in eastern Canada does the grain 
reach the farmer in its whole state or in its milled state with concentrates 
added? 

Mr. McANULTY: Both ways, sir. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What would be the percentage? 

Mr. McAnuuty: I do not have any percentage figures with me, but I 
would say the majority would be in a balanced ration. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would you agree that most farmers who buy corn, 
whether buying United States corn or western feeds grain, buy it with con- 
centrates added to it in the milled form? 

Mr. McANuLTY: This is true—feed with concentrates. 


Mr. HorNeER (Acadia): In buying it in that way there is a labour element — 
added to it—the grinding—and the high cost of the concentrates. Am I right? 7 
Mr. McANuLty: No. There again you get back to the cost of ingredients. © 
Of course, it is more convenient for the farmer to use it this way. In most | 
cases he has to supplement the corn with a concentrate or he buys a balanced © 


ration, depending on the type of livestock he is raising, or whatever is con- 


venient to him; or he might have a certain amount of domestic grain which © 


he wants to mix with the concentrate or supplement. 
Mr. BEER: On a point of order; I think some other members of the com- 


mittee might like to ask some questions. The hon. member has monopolized — 


the questioning for 30 minutes. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): On that point of order, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been quite generous. A number of members have interrupted me. I have not 


tried to monopolize the questioning in any way, shape or form. A number of 


members have interrupted me. I have only a couple more questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Horner’s questioning has been helpful this 


morning. I appreciate that it has been lengthy. I am in the hands of the — 
committee. I am not unmindful of the rights of other members of the com-— 
mittee. However, it is very difficult to interrupt when a member is pursuing © 
a line of questioning, and I am very hesitant to curtail any hon. member so — 
long as his questioning is relevant, and I think Mr. Horner’s questions have ~ 


been. I hope, Mr. Horner, that you may be able to conclude your questioning 
quickly. The committee may have to decide later whether or not we wish to 
sit this afternoon. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): With regard to feed grain prices, do you agree — 
with me that the eastern farmer compares the cost of his feed grain ground, © 


with concentrates added, to the cost of feed grain which the western farmer 
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pays without all this done to it? Let us compare feed grain in western Canada — 
milled with concentrates added with feed grain in eastern Canada milled with ~ 


concentrates added; let us compare like to like. This is the reason I ask in 4 
what form is this United States corn and western feed grain most often ~ 
bought? There is another point with regard to clause 5, domestic storage in © 
eastern elevators. Do you think there is enough elevator space for domestic 4 


storage in eastern Canada? 
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Mr. McANuLty: There has not been in the past, but the situation is 
easier now with the additional new elevator at Montreal. In the past there has 
been a congested situation there. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Has any party, co-operative, or syndicate estab- 
lished storage for its own use? 


Mr. McAnutty: There is only one elevator in the Montreal area, to my 


knowledge, the Dominion, owned by the co-operative in Quebec. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): That is the only one? 
Mr. McANuLty: The only one to my knowledge. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Would it be at all helpful in the eastern storage 
problem if, shall we say, local co-operatives were established in certain areas in 
which they could buy their feed grain in the fall of the year—suppose a 
number of farmers in and around a small town got together and bought their 
feed grain in the fall of the year when it had come down the lakehead through 
the lakes by water transportation, put in an elevator and sold it out to their 
members on a co-operative basis—would this be of any benefit to the feed 
trade in eastern Canada? 

Mr. McANULTY: Personally, I do not think so. I do not think this will 
solve the problem we are talking about here today. Storage is only a part of it. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But you have complained that supplies are limited 
at the lakehead. If you could buy supplies all summer and fill the eastern 
elevators up all during the summer, I am sure with more elevator room and 


- more storage space in eastern Canada there would not be quite such a demand. 
You would not be caught in quite the bind you sometimes are caught in with 


regard to supplies at the lakehead. Do you see the point I am attempting to 
make, or do you think storage is adequate in eastern Canada? 


Mr. McANuLty: I would say at certain times of the year it is. In the past 
in the fall it has not been adequate, but this has been due to a couple of things. 


It is true a certain quantity is brought in for the winter and naturally it is left 


as late as possible because of the cost of carrying and the market risk involved. 
Mr. HornER (Acadia): And the shortage of storage space. 


Mr. Strauss: I believe there always will be storage problems even if they 
built a dozen elevators. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): I am talking about getting to the local farmers and 
allowing them to form a syndicate or co-operative and put up their own storage. 


Mr. Strauss: This would mean financing and distribution and quite an 
organization. With the farm co-operative at its present level this would not 
be accomplished easily. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You are saying that because of the financing in- 
volved it is difficult to form something like this? 


Mr. Strauss: The distribution. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): If the local co-operative set up its own feed storage 
unit, I believe it would handle the distribution relatively easily. 

Mr. Strauss: Would it be economical to build such storage? In eastern 
Canada, to build an efficient elevator the cost is between $2 and $4 a bushel. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I know that. 

Mr. Strauss: I think it would be uneconomic. 

Mr. WHELAN: In respect of your last statement, I believe how much it is 


_to cost per bushel depends on how big the elevator is. It can be as low as 


50 cents a bushel if your unit is big enough. 
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Mr. Strauss: I apree, but where would you build such an elevator which e 
would be centrally located and where you could reduce the cost of the building © i 
to 50 cents a bushel? 

Mr. WHELAN: I can show you elevators in Ohio which cost 40 cents a. 
bushel. There is a new style of elevator which could be built any place in? 
eastern Canada for 75 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Strauss: I know the elevator to which you refer, but this was built " 
under very special conditions by a father with five sons who do not count their — 
time or work; this is how they arrived at a price of 75 cents a bushel. " 

Mr. WHELAN: I should say I spent some time studying the feasibility of # 
building elevators in eastern Canada. I am quite aware of the cost of elevators. — 
First of all, I would like to ask how old is the Montreal Corn Exchange ~ 
Association? ‘a 

Mr. McANuLtTy: One hundred and one years. 

Mr. WHEeLan: Have you ever presented briefs like this to any previous © 
agricultural committee of the parliament of Canada? 

Mr. McANutty: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Strauss: It could have been done on a previous occasion when there | 
were different members on the exchange. 

An hon. MemsBer: Things have not been so bad for farmers in eastern © 
Canada before. 

Mr. WHELAN: You just did not realize up until this time that ie were © 
so bad for eastern farmers. 

Mr. Strauss: We certainly realized it. . 

Mr. WHELAN: You spoke about the price of barley that you probably could — 
bring in from France. In your handlings of grain or manipulation of grain in > 
the market, if you make a good deal do you always pass it on to the consumer > 
or the feeder in eastern Canada? 

Mr. Strauss: Definitely. Competition takes good care of this. 

Mr. WHELAN: The prices of feed do not fluctuate that much. 

Mr. McAnuuty: The price of feed does fluctuate quite a bit. In fact, — 
there is no relationship between the finished product and the ingredients. — 
Marketing conditions cause some of the problems. Sometimes the farmer finds 
that his broilers are down below the price of production. In many cases, the 
feed manufacturer takes a beating in order to keep these people going. 

Mr. WHELAN: If in mixing, say, turkey feed you have a lot of cheap barley — 
or cheap corn, through buying on the market, you do not pass it on neces- 
sarily to the turkey feeder? | 

Mr. Strauss: We will always pass it on. There is enough competition in- 
the feed business. There are many small feed mills in the country. If you have a_ 
bargain, your competitor probably has the same bargain and he might pass 
it on if you do not. P 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is it not a fact that the price of the grain itself ina 
finished feed or supplement actually is a minor ‘cost in arriving at the final 
price of your product? 

Mr. McAnuuty: I would like to say it is minor. I would say in some 
rations you get a 50 or 60 per cent grain content. | 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Three or four cents a bushel on that will not reflect in 
the final price of your product to any great extent. { 

Mr. McAnuLty: Of course, today when you are raising poultry you are 
getting down to a fraction of a cent in income. I am not saying some other 
ingredients could not influence it. 
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| Mr. STRAUSS: Yes, I would go along with that. 


“eis Mr. WHELAN: On the two price system that we are definitely up against 
“now in Ontario, we have a two price system for winter wheat, and we were 
forced into it by the trade, because even with high-class pastry flour, we 
always get a low price, a feed wheat price for it. We were never paid a higher 
price for high-class pastry flour wheat. I sat in on the negotiations and heard 
the millers say that we would pay $2.25 a bushel for that wheat, and it would 
not cost us any more if we knew that every miller would pay it, and that we 
could well afford to pay it for this milling and pastry flour. But we were 
forced into this two price system, and it has worked out fairly successfully. 
fit is not government subsidized. It is subsidized by the producers themselves; 
_ that is to say, it is 15 cents plus one cent for marketing board costs; there are 
a great many commodities in Canada which have a two price ayatern. that is, 
_a different price for export and for domestic use in Canada. 

a Mr. STRAUSS: We really say, first of all, that the two price system 
would have to be legalized by the Canadian wheat board because they are 
) making the final decision for wheat, oats and barley. It would not really be 


in our information, but we feel any such change as this could be detrimental 


a ‘to the country’s fod trade. I do not know. I have not seen the figures on: 
_ winter wheat in Ontario; but I do say that at times winter wheat has to be 
- sold below the cost price, and has to be subsidized. 

Mr. WHELAN: It is the producer who subsidizes it. 

Mr. StrRAuSS: I do not know to what extent the producer will be reduced 
in his final price per bushel at the end of each accounting year. I wonder 
4 it it could be worked out from the price which was obtained before. 

Mr. WHELAN: The price of prairie wheat now is higher than it has been 
ql since 1949. I have the price of our Ontario wheat. 

a “Mr. Strauss: We could say the same thing about western wheat, too. 

Mr. WHELAN: It was $2.25 a bushel in 1949 and it is $1.05 now. 

Mr. JORGENSON: I hope you do not suggest that the Canadian wheat board 

b _ would have the final say in determining a two price system. I hope you are 

“not suggesting that the Canadian wheat board was responsible for what 

happened to Canadian wheat. 

a Mr. Strauss: No, no, I just gave it as a comparison of prices. 


with our way of life in Canada, that our agriculturists are the most efficient 
‘y _ producers in the world. I have masied many parts of the world. If our people 
are to have the standard of living we think they should have as agricultural 
_ producers, can we buy agricultural products where they have slave labour? 


fot: several areas where they produce corn. I notice you say that the duty: 
on American corn should be taken off and that the commodity you are buying 
is corn. If you are buying it in the United States, it is corn produced outside 
_ the quota in the country, and they do not get any subsidy from the American 
“government; it is just corn which is thrown on the market for whatever 
they can get. In southwestern Ontario we have to compete with this type 
Boe importation in an industry which is expanding, and in which we spend 


a xe 


4 Mr. WHELAN: Getting back to the marketing of cheap grain, I believe - 


_ We have had grain buyers who have done this type of thing. I am thinking 
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millions and millions for facilities, and in which we are still spending millions 
every year, if our corn growing area in Ontario is to have further improve- 
ment through better strains and hybrids. This is something I cannot under- — 
stand. . 

I cannot understand people representing the grain trade even suggesting 
this type of thing. Certainly we do not allow it for our other types of produc- 
tivity. The producers here put up machinery and make investments in order — 
to produce a certain type of commodity when they think there is a chance 
of marketing it. But because the article is cheaper, we import the thing, when 
nine times out of ten the advantage is not passed back to the consumer. 
Whether it be feed wheat, or whatever it is, the consumer does not get the 
benefit of that price. I challenge anybody to show me that it would be possible 
under the terms of these import contract agreements for anyone to get an 
advantage. But it does not hurt our feed industry. It is the same thing that 
you are suggesting here, as it is with the producers of corn in southwestern 
Ontario. They are not entitled to this 84 cents duty. This is away out of line 
as far as I am concerned. 


Mr. Strauss: I am sorry if I differ somewhat from your opinion. We would 
prefer to buy corn from southwestern Ontario producers if we could. But 
I dare say that in most instances corn is not available at a price which makes 
our feed competitive. I think as we are all sitting here we are more concerned 
actually with the well-being of the eastern farmer. I think the purpose of 
this committee is to find out what can be done to help the western farmer, 
the southwestern Ontario farmer, and the eastern farmer, no matter where, 
because he has to make a better living. We take it from one and give it to 
another. It would be very nice if we could do it; but I would think for a 
farmer in the east, where we need to have corn at the cheapest possible price, 
having regard to the broiler industry which has developed tremendously in 
the last few years, one of his main concerns is to get corn. We do not want to 
import broilers from abroad. Broilers are the cheapest meat available on the 
market. We need corn at the cheapest price to produce it. I think this refers 
to only one thing, grain. We find that we use from 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
of grain in rations. I wonder if we are not diverting a bit from the main 
subject. It is that we have proven in the west, for example, that the wheat 
board has helped to a great extent to regulate the movement of grain in the 
west. 

We in the east have an entirely different problem. I wonder if it would 
not be much more important to find out whether we can regulate the price of 
the finished product of the farmer instead of harping on grain, which is only 
a portion of the finished product. I am referring to any type of produce. We 
are only taking a look at certain segments of the product. But if we consider 
the question as whole, I should think that if you committee would look into 
the matter of the final finished product, it would decide whether a similar 
board could not be set up to regulate the produce of the farmer, for the finished 
product, in the same way as the Canadian wheat board was established. We 
might have a produce board regulating prices and comparing the cost of produc- 
tion to the consumer with the prices, and setting limits not to encourage over 
production, but giving a certain limit in farm quotas, and anything produced 
over the quota would be discouraged automatically. 

I think there are plenty of ways and means whereby we could do a much 
better job than just to harp on grain. 


Mr. WHELAN: I am a strong proponent that there should not be any gambling 
in food stuffs for human consumption, and that there should be a far greater © 
return guaranteed to the producer for his product. I visited a country last 
year where they did not have independent farms anymore to a great extent. 
They just have large state farms, and even there the small farms are still 
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producing, although with very inadequate equipment, yet they are producing 
50 per cent of the foodstuffs for that nation. The large state farms are not 
producing nearly what they should be producing because the incentive has been 
taken away from them. We should maintain this way of life and maintain an 
incentive for it. I agree that the grain trade is a fairly well controlled thing, 
but as a small grain trader, and a blender, I know how they can blend grain 
and get whatever they want out of it. We have been assuming that the grain 
blender was much more important than the broker, and that he knew what 
he was doing with the blended grain. I think it is true, that he could take 
different grades and mix them. We have watched them do this in the elevators, 
and in my study of elevators; he is a highly paid and skilled man. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But it is against the law to do it. 
Mr. WHELAN: I know what they do. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 


Mr. WHELAN: The very fact is that grain production in eastern Canada, 
especially in the area I come from in Ontario, is on the upgrade. I cannot for 
the life of me see the reason why this cent a bushel should be taken off grain 
for anyone. What do you think about it, when for a couple of years the govern- 
ment saw fit to subsidize corn for eastern Canada? It seems to me that as far 
as the American corn surplus is concerned, they treated it the same as Cana- 
dian produced corn. At that time we had a lot of corn. It was not so high priced, 
but there was a lot of it. Do you approve that type of operation? 


Mr. Strauss: No. We should have an examination of this question first 
before we refer to imports or subsidies or import duties. I believe that the 
question of grain is only a fragment of the question as a whole. Therefore I 
respectfully suggest that maybe you should study or someone should study a 
bit more carefully what can be done for the producers both in the east and 
the west to normalize what they produce and to give them a better return. 
Unfortunately the producer of certain products is left wide open. He may take 
six months to produce a product, and then he does not know what he will get 
for the finished product. He does not know what he is going to make out of it, 
when he buys piglets, unless he gets his grain under a contract. 


Mr. WHELAN: You say that the ills of the eastern farmer are mostly brought 
about because they have no way to know the cost of their feedstuffs. This is a 
very positive statement. I think the western farmers know that we have no 
guarantee. The thing I would point out here is that I feel that the farmers 
of eastern Canada are the largest gamblers in the world. I received a lot of 
letters against granting or legalizing lotteries. But I put it to you and to other 
members of the committee that the farmers of this nation are the biggest 
gamblers of this nation, and they are providing this nation with the cheapest 
foodstuffs with their earning power, foodstuffs cheaper than in any other 
nation in the world. 


Mr. McBain: My question is on storage facilities in the Montreal area. 
Just last fall around this very time I had considerable correspondence with a 
feed dealer who complained that there was not sufficient storage at the 
national harbours board elevators in Montreal especially for Ontario corn. 


JT recall his complaint that imported corn received unloading preference over 
Ontario corn. What is the position at the present time? 


Mr. Strauss: As you well know, the national harbours board has to abide 
by the law which is governed by the board of grain commissioners. Unless 
there is a special licence issued the grain which is being presented to a 
licensed elevator has to be taken in first, first come first served, on that 
basis. 


' Mr. McBarn: How many bushels of storage space is available at the present 
time for corn? 
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Mr. Strauss: I do not think there is a firm amount of sleedoe in Gisele 
available for Ontario corn or for American corn. Anyone who buys corn, who 
presents a ship, or a railway car, as soon as there is freight space—the corn 
will be taken into the licensed elevator. You can bring corn into a private © 
elevator by special agreement. 

Mr. McBain: How was Ontario corn received in Montreal, by rail, truck or 
boat? 
Mr. Strauss: Ninety nine per cent was received, I would say—unfortu- 


nately there were some complications last year if I remember well, and it was 
a question of quality. It does not depend on the Ontario farmer. The weather 


was not with him. But there was great difficulty storing that corn. There 
were probably certain defects, but this is something of which I am not aware. 

Mr. GAULIN: The trouble had to do with cooling the corn. The quality was 
there. I have seen cars of corn loaded, and five days after, there were germs on 
the corn, something which very seldom happens. 

Mr. McBatn: I think this was the gist of most of the complaints. 

Mr. GauLIn: On the whole I think last year it worked out fairly well in 
Montreal, and I think it will work well this year too. 

Mr. McBain: A little while ago it was brought out that Ontario corn was 
not available in sufficient quantity to meet the needs of the Ontario feeders. 
What is the reason for it? This year we expect to have the largest corn crop 


ever in southwestern Ontario. It seems to me that if the eastern feeder wants | 


cheaper feed, facilities should be provided to accept Ontario corn which is 
now being harvested, and that this would be the cheapest time of the year 
to have that corn. It seems to me that if we have storage facilities for corn 
available from Ontario, additional facilities might be provided this year over 
last year to handle this corn. 

Mr. Strauss: I do not think it is necessary, because ia Ontario corn is being 
offered at equal prices, or at competitive prices, it will be obtained, and it will 
be brought in to Montreal and stored at Montreal. There is no problem there. 

Mr. McBain: Can you give me at present the price of Ontario corn delivered 
to Montreal, and of American corn? What is the difference in price? 

Mr. Gautin: I would say it was $2.62 for Ontario corn, and 20 cents more 
for American corn. . 

Mr. McBain: How many bushels last year were used of each, Canadian 
corn and American corn at the Montreal exchange? 

Mr. GAuLIn: Last year was the best year for Ontario corn in Quebec. That 
is my opinion. 

Mr. Strauss: I think in the early 50s Ontario had a very good crop, 


and we bought a lot of No. 1 Canada eastern corn that year, and it even took 


preference over American corn. It is very often a question of quality and 
supply. There are certain problems in Ontario to get supplies when they are 
needed. They do not have the terminal facilities such as we have out west or 
in the United States. The cheapest transportation is by water, even if the 
railways now have lower tariffs into eastern Ontario and Quebec as well as into 
the maritimes. 


Mr. McBatn: Do you export any corn through your exchange? 

Mr. Strauss: We would like to export Canadian corn if we could, but we are 
automatically at an eight cents a bushel disadvantage. 

Mr. McBain: Do you buy American corn for export? 

Mr. StrRAuSS: We do. 


Mr. McBain: You mentioned the thought behind the committee was to 
endeavour to provide cheaper feed for the eastern feeder. I think this is prob- 
ably put on as protection, I mean the seven cents duty for our domestic corn 
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Berorsr We deni < we have to make a little profit in western Ontario as well as 
_ the eastern feeder. We appreciate what you are trying to do, that is, to provide 
cheaper feed for the eastern feeder. It seems to me that our corn grower in 
southwestern Ontario has to have a reasonable profit to produce corn to sell 
to eastern feeders, and there is 20 cents a hundredweight difference in the price 
: which I think you mentioned. Do you still feel this would be a disadvantage to 
_ our Ontario corn grower to have it removed? Would it necessarily lower the 
7 price of Ontario corn to the eastern feeder? 
‘ 


Mr. Strauss: We feel—and I think I speak on behalf of the whole com- 
| mittee here—that if ways and means could be found to find an equitable return 
_ for the eastern feeder—this includes eastern Canada and—I would say that any 
_ part east of the lakehead—-we would be satisfied. This was not agreed upon 
_ before, but I am sure that I speak on behalf of the Montreal Corn Exchange 
_ when I make this statement. 


Mr. McBain: Do you feel that automation has entered into the world of 
agriculture to the extent that it has made it practically impossible for a family 
_ farm to compete with the large producer? There was a chap at my place last 
- year who told me that he had recently seen a film produced by Ontario Hydro 
' showing how a farm had become automated. It was an egg producing plant 
- where they had some 10,000 layers. The feed was not touched by hand. The 
eggs were delivered from the hens by a conveyor belt to the weigher, and then 
' into crates. The only thing done by hand was to lift the crates from the floor 
' below to the truck. With this kind of plant in the case of corn, it is a satisfactory 
’ operation at small cost to produce per egg, and it means that a family farm 


= 
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_ that this is the difficulty our eastern feeders and farmers are in at the present 
| time, who have to compete against the large growers of farm products. 


Mr. Strauss: I would agree that we are living in a time of transition, and 
a that this applies probably to every industry right now. This is where automation 
' has brought us. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Vincent. 


a Mr. VINCENT: I would like to refer to article 6 on page 2 of your brief 
' where you say that grain subsidy is being paid out of public funds, and that 
' it must continue to be administered by the government and not by any outside 
' agency. This is the only place in your brief where you speak of an agency. 
4 Would you tell us what you mean by “outside agency’’? 


Mr. McANULTY: I think what we are concerned about there is that we are 
- not saying that the wheat board or a similar organization should get into it, 
Me but some agency like this: We feel that the policy would be better administered 
' the way it is now rather than to put some organization of government outside 
' the direct administration of government into it to handle it. 


| Mr. VINCENT: Does that mean that your organization may be opposed, or 
’ does not wish to see a corporation or a government special agency get into it? 


Mr. McANULTY: What is that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you please repeat? 


/ 


A would wish to welcome the possibility of the government or a special agency 
' in eastern Canada to be established in connection with feed grain? 


a Mr. McANuLty: I do not see what purpose it would serve. This question 
’ has been put to me before on many occasions. I would like to know what pur- 
_ pose it would serve. We know some of the problems with which the distribu- 
. tion of grain and other food ingredients are faced, but we have yet—personally 
I have to be shown or satisfied that it would accomplish something to have 
» an eastern agency. What would it accomplish? 
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4 with a few hundred layers cannot compete with this type of operation, and . 


Mr. VINCENT: Does that mean that you are not opposed to it, and that you 
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Mr. Vincent: You do not think that this agency might do some- 
thing for eastern agriculture? 


Mr. McAnuuty: I have to be satisfied that it will do something. Nobody 
has shown me or explained how it will solve some of the problems we have 
talked about here today. 


Mr. VINCENT: When you speak in this paragraph about freight subsidy, 
do you include in it the storage subsidy, when you say that the freight subsidy . 
policy being paid out of public funds must continue to be administered by the 
government and not by any outside agency? Do you include in it storage 
subsidy? 

Mr. McANuLty: I think it is part of the same thing. 


Mr. Vincent: The Montreal Corn Exchange Association is associated with 
the co-operative in Quebec? . 


Mr. McANULTY: Yes. 
Mr. VINCENT: There is nobody present from this co-operative here today? 
Mr. McANuLtTy: No. 


Mr. VINCENT: We had a brief from them last October, on October 18, 
1963, and in their brief they were asking the government to create a special 
agency in the east, and they said that such an agency should be established 
by the federal government and designed to protect the interests of the farmers, 
the consumers of feed grain in eastern Canada, and they asked that they 
control the supply, and administer a program dealing with freight and feed 
assistance. Now, let me reverse this and ask you this question. Let me say 
that they were asking that this agency administer a program of subsidy for 
storage and feed grain. We have been sitting in this committee since last fall, 
and we have had a number of briefs from various organizations. We had one 
from the organization representing the farmers of the province of Quebec, and 
in the same brief the co-operative asked the government to do something 
about it. Now we have another brief from the Montreal Corn Exchange of 
which your association is a member, and they are asking exactly the contrary 
from what they asked last year. 


Mr. McAnutty: I do not think we have mentioned that we are against 
any proposal that some other organization or group of organizations has made. 
Personally I have yet to be shown or satisfied, or to have it explained to me 
what this agency would accomplish. There is need for co-ordination of facilities 
and factors in this particular. field, and there are many things which enter 
into the situation, such as types of storage space, or premiums paid, or what 
have you. What is the formula to be? I do not know. If there is to be a co- 
ordinator, would he have a particular power? But there is need at times for 
some co-ordination, because we have a wheat board; and there is the matter 
of export grains, domestic requirements, elevator space, vessels and water 
carriers, and there are so many parts of the over-all distribution system that _ 
sometimes need to be tidied up, or need tying together. The trade can do it 
to a certain extent, but there has been some need for a co-ordination of these 
facilities. Beyond that point I cannot go. I am waiting for someone to explain 
what the purpose of this will be, I mean of this eastern agency, and what 
it would accomplish. I am not against it, but I would like to know what it 
will do. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: You have suggested that the Canadian wheat board has 
protected the western farmer. Why would you object to a similar organization 
protecting the interest of the eastern farmer in this manner? They would do 
the same jobs, would they not? 

Mr. McAnutty: There is a need for some co-ordination in the east. What 
form it might be, I do not know. But there is a need for some co-ordination. 
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Mr. Strauss: I agree with you wholeheartedly. The only thing is that 
it should not be done merely with grain. How do you want to have the 
government regulate the eastern feed buyer and the western wheat buyer? I 
think they would be working in exactly opposite directions. From that point 
on, they could never accomplish anything. I believe it is the finished product 
which should be regulated, but this is not grain in the east, not the receiver 
of grain in the east. This is the produce. I believe they could do it this way: 
They could give the farmer certain guarantees in the west whereby he can 
realize that he would not have to meet the same problems again. 

Mr. VINCENT: A special agency like that in eastern Canada in your opinion 
would not do the work that the farmer wants it to do; the farmer in eastern 
Canada claims that if they have a special agency like that, it might help them 
to get the grain at a better price, and also to get the grain into storage at 
Montreal or at Prescott at a time when it is cheaper. So this agency would 
not do that work. The work is better done right now by the brokers and 
the trade. 

Mr. Strauss: I think we are getting away from the main question. If 
you want to help the eastern farmer you must do something about helping 
him in a different way than with grain. You cannot help the eastern farmer 
with western grain only. It would not aid him. 

Mr. VINCENT: The question of western grain is only part of the thing, it is 
only one wheel of the cart. 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 

Mr. VINcENT: I remember when this whole question came up in 1961; 
and somebody came along and said that the grain was too expensive, and could 
the government not do something about it. During that time the farmers were 
paying a very high price and they thought that the government was not doing 
anything about grain. So the question came back to parliament, and parlia- 
ment is seized with this big problem which is more in the minds of the farm- 
ers now, because everybody in Montreal was critical of the government at 
that time about doing anything with grain. But now we are trying to do 
something about it, and somebody comes here and tells us that this is not the 
big question. You will remember in 1961 and 1962 when we went into Quebec, 
they were speaking about grain. 

Mr. Strauss: In 1964 I think most of this question has been eliminated 
partly by the wheat board, partly by the government and partly by addi- 
tional supply of storage. You have not got the same problem today that you 
had in 1961, and you will not have another three years from now. 


Mr. VINCENT: You say now that the price of grain is lower than it was in 
1961 and in 1962. 

Mr. Strauss: I have not looked at the statistics. Maybe somebody would 
look them up. It depends entirely—I am sorry to repeat myself so often, but 
in the final product of the farmer this is what should be considered, and it 
is that grain is just one of the small ingredients that he works with. You 
want to make sure that the farmer in your constituency gets a good return for 
his product. But even if grain were three, four, or five cents a bushel higher, 


I venture that this would not be the biggest difference. It would naturally 


contribute to his loss, but it would not be the biggest difference. You referred 
to regulating or putting in an eastern feed board, or whatever you may wish to 
eall it. I think you should first start out with an eastern Canada produce 
board and find out the relationship of the grain to the other ingredients which 
we draw from our own farms, or the farms in western Canada and the farms 
of Ontario; I mean the protein and mineral ingredients, and then add up the 
net price to find out what the farmer gets for his final product, and from 
there you could regulate the price of feed in comparison to the price of the 
finished product. 
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What happened in 1961 was a terrific commotion, because I think there — 
was too much grain to be handled in eastern elevators which did not move. a 
Probably it was wheat. So that when fall came along, we had to pay high — 
transportation charges to bring grain into position. This is what increased — 
the price of grain, whereas the price of products like hogs, and broilers have 
not varied accordingly. You cannot always co-ordinate one with the other. The 
Canadian wheat board has one price for barley or oats for consumption abroad, — 
and we can get rid of our oats in the United States. We sell our oats over — 
there, and our oats in the east are going to be in demand for feeders and poul- 
try on the market. That is an important question. | | 

Mr. NassERDEN: I move that we now adjourn until after lunch, and come 
back whenever you like, because some of us have to go at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Our witnesses advise me that they are able to stay this 
afternoon. Does anyone have any further comment? Is it the wish of the com- 
mittee to adjourn? I think we might finish with Mr. Vincent’s list of ques- 
tions, and this will not run us too much longer. Could we agree now to adjourn 
until 3.30 or 4 o’clock? 

Mr. Eruier: I just have a couple of short questions to ask. 

The CHarRMAN: I do not think we should try to rush it, because we have 
been rather lengthy in places, and I think we should come back again. 

Mr. WHELAN: We have a very important bill before the House of Com- 
mons, and unless it is passed this afternoon, there will be many who cannot 
come back here. | 

The CHairMAN: Can we agree to come back, let us say at 1.30 and sit 
until 2.30, or should we wait until after orders of the day? | 

Mr. JorGeENson: I have some questions I would like to ask too. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us make it three thirty then. 
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The committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


TUESDAY, October 6, 1964. re 
(Text) 3 
The CHAIRMAN: If the committee will come to order we will proceed with 4 
the afternoon’s session. 
At this time I would like to review the questioners. I have Mr. Vincent, 
who has not concluded his line of questions, Mr. Ethier, Mr. Ian Watson, Mr. 
Alkenbrack, Mr. Lawrence Watson, followed by Mr. Jorgenson, Mr. Cyr ‘and — 


Mr. Asselin. 
Will you continue with your questioning at this time, Mr. Vincent? 
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(Translation) . 

Mr. Vincent: I intend to keep on putting my questions in French. Is the 
interpretation system working properly? Shortly before the noon recess, we 
had touched on the question of a special agency for feed grains for Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. In my opinion, I believe that this was the main — 
reason why this committee was set up last year; we sat until December and > 
we resumed our work to-day on this matter of feed grains. Last year, we 
heard observations from such farmers’ representatives as the U.C.C. in the 
province of Quebec, the Federated Co-operative, the Canadian Federation of © 
Agriculture, and we also received a brief by the Maritime Co-operative Services — 
Limited, and in each of these submissions the Federal Government was asked 4 
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to set up such an agency for Eastern Canada and British Columbia, its function 
being to administer a system of aid in the transportation of feed grain, to 
administer the program of grants for the storage of feed grain, to assume, 
- when the time is right, responsibility for finding the space necessary for storage 
- in the East of feed grain supplies and also for other recommendations made to 
the Federal Government. To-day the Montreal Corn Exchange Association 
- presented a brief to us. Naturally, we are not against the brief; you are 
entitled to your opinion on the subject but the only thing which bothers me 
a little is that last year at this time, in the month of October, the Quebec 
_ Federated Co-operative asked us to set up such a body and to-day if I under- 


the brief that you are presenting, the signatures to which indicate that the 
Federated Co-operative is a member, is it approved by all members of the 
' Montreal Corn Exchange Association? 


(Text) 

Mr. McAnuuty: Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a brief which has been 
q prepared by the directors of the association on behalf of the members of the 
ik Montreal Corn Exchange. I do not think this brief has had total membership 
_ distribution but the administration and the affairs of the association are carried 
- on by the directors of the association. However, as you mentioned, the Co- 
q operative’s representative is a director of the association so he would be in on 
the preparation of this brief and, we assume, he subscribes to it. 


(Translation) 
Mr. VINcENT: Now you do not think that the transportation subsidy for 
grain should be administered by any other than a Federal government agency? 


(Text) | 

Mr. McAnuuty: No, I do not think anything would be served by any group 
administering freight assistance or subsidies. I do not think this is the problem. 
I think it has been well demonstrated now, in the interests of the eastern pro- 
' ducers, that the problem is the cost of the ingredients or the cost to produce 
the finished products. Subsidy is only a part. Whether it is handled by separate 
agencies or the present government administration I do not think it is going to 
solve the problem. I personally or acting on behalf of the corn exchange am 
- not against anything that is going to be in the best interests of the eastern 
producer. As I said this morning, I am not against any agency or board. I am 
not in a position to know the background of these boards or what they are 
supposed to do; but, as I say, we feel the present system or channels of dis- 
tribution are adequate and that they can do the job. But, in our opinion, this 
is not the real crux of the problem with which we are wrestling here today. 
This has more to do with the total cost of producing livestock and poultry in 
eastern Canada and, as Mr. Strauss suggested, we might look at the finished 
product rather than the ingredients because as we deal with grain today— 
and this is part of it—it does represent a part of the ration and the price we 
pay for it has a big effect on the price of feed fed. However, there are many 
other ingredients which could influence the price of livestock. While you may 
solve the problem of grain there is still the problem of other ingredients and 
' this has a big bearing on the price we charge for the feed fed to poultry and 
. livestock. 


(Translation) 

a Mr. Vincent: My last question is as follows: If I may rather summarize 
- your idea on the matter of a special agency in Eastern Canada for feed grain, 
_ would it be right to say that you believe that at the present time, with the sys- 
tem we have, transportation subsidies, subsidies for warehousing, warehousing 
_ facilities that we have in certain locations in Eastern Canada, that nothing can 


stand the brief correctly, and it’s on this that I wish to ask my questions, is 
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Me ae 


be done by way of improvement apart, perhaps, from the lack of co-ordination © 


in certain fields that you pointed out a few moments ago. Is there nothing else 
the Government could do to solve certain problems which arise with regard, for 
example, to price fluctuation and stability of supply? 
(Text) 

Mr. McANuLTY: First of all, I subscribe to free markets. I still do not think 


there is any substitute for the free marketing of any commodities and the law — 


of supply and demand. But, so far as the board taking care of the problem is 
concerned I, Perconally sand I am sure some of the members of this committee 
are more See in respect of what this board will do—would lke to know more 
with regard to what this agency or board would do, who they will deal with, 
what powers they have and so on. Also, I would like to know whether this would 
simplify the problem we have today and would it take care of the situation 
in respect of the lower cost feeding grains in the east. | 
Then, as I mentioned this morning, in respect of the facilities and channels 
of trade there is a need—and I am speaking personally—for co-ordination be- 
- eause there are many segments in the distribution of feed ingredients in the 
trade in which we can co-ordinate. For instance, take the Montreal elevators; 
when you have a movement of export and domestic grain there is a clash as 
you know, we have a closed season for navigation at Montreal. Of course, every- 
one waits until the last minute to bring in their grain, or they wait until almost 
the end of the season and then there is a rush for movement of grain into 
the elevators. At the same time the elevators are holding grain which is there 
for export. Some does get moved out into ocean vessels. Sometimes there is 
the problem of getting these vessels loaded and the problem of coe the upper 


lakers unloaded. There is also the problem of putting in supplies for winter a 


months. Every year there is a certain amount of grain required for domestic 
consumption, which is increasing every year, and there is very little extra to 
what is needed in the east so far as the requirements of domestic grain and the 
space required are concerned. We have to find a way of carrying the export and 
domestic movement so that the domestic grain gets into the elevator with a 
minimum amount of difficulty. As you know, such problems create extra costs 
from time to time. I am not saying it is a serious situation, but at times there 
is a need for co-ordination. 


(Translation) 


Mr. VINcENT: But do you not think that this agency, if it were set up, 
would carry out precisely the co-ordination you were speaking of? 


Mr. Strauss: I am glad to be able to answer you, sir. No I do not believe 
that this body would have to battle constantly with the Wheat Board. The 
Western Wheat Board has the right to send grain when it is needed in the 
East. Then at that time, you have an Eastern Board and a Western Board which 
are going to contest the privilege of storing in the elevator what is most neces- 
sary. While there is grain coming in for export and export vessels waiting, the 
best Eastern Commission will be powerless to do anything about it, preference 
has to be given to export grains if for no other than this reason. Now I wonder 
how, in these circumstances, a similar Commission could carry out the co- 
ordination that the elevators, the importers and the grain merchant cannot do. 
There is something else. You have, for instance, a free grain market, as for 
oats and barley; this free market allows of raising and lowering prices. Have 
you considered that 10 cents a bushel which would give a value of 25 cents per 
100 pounds could completely cancel present subsidies? Now if you think of 
that, in these circumstances, we cannot continue to have a free market. The 
Wheat Board must stop setting up competition between the export market and 
the home market. I believe such a body would run into difficulties; it would 
be a matter of one agency which would probably be set up under the auspices 
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of the government which has to protect an agency in the West and an agency 
in the East at the same time. I do not believe that would work very effectively. 


Mr. VINCENT: So you think there would be many conflicts arising between 
the Canadian Wheat Board and the precious agency for Eastern grain. 


Mr. Strauss: I am convinced of it. 


Mr. Vincent: Now these confiicts which would arise, in your opinion, 
would they benefit the farmers in the East or in the West? 


Mr. Strauss: The stronger will win. I cannot say. It’s up to you politicians 
to engage in battle. 


Mr. Vincent: Now, in your opinion, would the Western farmers be opposed 
to the establishment of such an agency in Eastern Canada? 


Mr. Srrauss: I don’t know. I am completely in the dark as to Western 
opinion in the matter, only I don’t at the moment see the difficulties which 
could arise. If you set up another agency or another intermediary, who has to 
be paid, in my opinion you create as many difficulties as development of a 
going concern or a normal business. Personally I believe, as the chairman has 
already explained, that if we retain some measure of liberty such as the Western 
farmer has with the Wheat Board, keeping the market open, letting the market 
fluctuate, we encourage greater initiative and we will be more efficient. 


Mr. VINcENT: I am putting these questions because last year we could buy, 
let us say at the end of August, at the beginning of September, oats at $2.22 
the hundred pounds and on the 8th of January 1964 the same cereal was worth 
$2.60 the hundred pounds. The cost of transportation was paid almost entirely 
by the Federal Government, warehousing was paid by the Federal Government 
and the farmers wonder where the difference went and they suggest that there 
couldn’t have been that many price fluctuations in oats, barley and wheat. 


Mr. Strauss: My dear sir, if you will allow me I shall explain that the 
difference does not go into the pockets of the grain merchants or of whoever 
holds the grain until the time it is sold. Let us say, in the cases you mentioned 
in the month of January, that the person, or let’s say the grain holding merchant 
with grain in the elevator keeps the Winnipeg futures market in balance and 
that prices fluctuate daily with the futures market. In other words, if the 
market rises by one, two, three cents the peck, you have the same figure cor- 
responding. Now, if the price climbed from the month of August until the 
month of January by 40, 50 or 60 cents, it’s probably thanks to increases which 
occurred on the futures market in the West. To some extent, you have fixed 
costs, and even if the government does pays transportation, the financing has 
to be paid up to about half a cent the bushel. There are other costs and I 


believe it will not be too hard to explain the difference between the price in 


the month of August, with the harvest rolling in, and the price in the month 
of January, when the grain is stored, at which time there is greater demand 
than in the month of August, when the grain in the West is harvested and 
demand is weaker. 

Mr. VINCENT: This is so interesting that I almost feel like asking you more 
questions. If, for example, in the month of September in any given year, the 
price of barley—the wholesale price—is $2.23% cents the hundred pounds, this 


is the basic price for selling grain to farmers, plus additional charges and 


other things. If, at that time, a merchant bought 20 carloads of barley at this 


price, fixing delivery for the month of January, and in the month of January 


the price of barley is $2.60 and if he resells this barley that he paid $2.23 for 
at $2.60 saying to farmers “I paid for it at $2.60”, the current price. One day 
I checked with a grain elevator while there were 45 carloads going out, 36 
of which had been sold in the month of September for delivery in January. 
The grain price for these 36 cars was $2.23. Four cars which were delivered in 


- the month of January had been bought in the month of October at $2.30 the 
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hundred pounds and the last five cars had been bought the same pe at the 
current market price, $2.60 the hundred pounds. This means, in short, and I - 
am asking you if this is right, of these 45 cars of grain, the last five cars which 
were sold at $2.60 set the market price for the whole 45 cars. Is this right? 


Mr. Strauss: No, I am sorry, but I don’t believe the situation was properly 
understood. The grain market changes daily. It has to make a difference be- 
tween the contract price, the date of the contract and the date of delivery. 
What happened is that one who sold the five last carloads made no more 
profit than the one who sold in the month of August and September much 
more cheaply. First of all he had to add the price for entering his counter 
in the futures market at Winnipeg and he paid as much more on the futures 
market because he has to protect himself, plus fixed expenses of which I have 
already spoken. Now, the market fluctuates. You could accuse this grain mer- 
chant who sold the last five carloads of having made a huge profit, but I don’t 
believe it. He probably made no more profit than the others did. Only the 
market was probably much dearer, especially because of the firmer market in 
Winnipeg which is the base for Western grain. Now we can count absolutely 
on this market for upward and downward market fluctuations. 


If someone takes a chance and speculates then he stands to win but he 
also stands to lose. I remember a time when the wholesale merchant at harvest 
time, waiting to sell during the winter, still had an elevator in July of the 
following year with accumulated costs which he finally sold at 40, 50 or 60 
cents loss. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 


Mr. VINCENT: Yes but in that case, if an agency had been organized in 
Eastern Canada, without doing any damage to the farmers in the West and if 
this agency had bought in the month of August barley at $2.20 the hundred 
pounds, I believe that it could have offered for the whole Winter at $2.30 
or $2.32 and this would have avoided this very thing of certain merchants 
having to pay for barley at $2.60 and thus increase the cost of processed flour 
that the merchants sell to farmers. Because if the: merchant receives 10 
carloads of grain in January and if eight of them were bought in the month 

of August and two only in the month of January, he is certainly going to sell 
grain at the going rate and not say: That grain, since it cost me only $2.20, 
I am going to sell more cheaply than what I bought to-day. This is precisely 
where there is fluctuation and, as far as I am concerned, and I do believe I 
am speaking for farmers. 


I don’t believe that farmers take exception to the fact that the merchant © 
pulls in a reasonable profit. But what the farmer is against is that there are 
too many fluctuations in price and, because of that, he cannot begin crop-raising 
by basing himself on prices given for the period when crops are growing. He 
must go to his merchant and his merchant tells him: “My good man, the 
flour I can sell you at such and such a price but if this price rises by thirty, 
forty, or fifty cents the hundred pounds, I shall have to have you pay eight, 
ten or twelve dollars the ton’’. All of the people who have come to meet us on 
behalf of farmers and crop growers have asked this Committee and the Federal 
Government to set up a special agency for feed grains consumed in Eastern 
Canada and we shall put questions to you, not only to criticize, but to see 
both sides of the question. I can swear that this is perhaps the first time we 
have had before us witnesses who give a contrary idea perhaps more or less, 
but truly contrary, or again who point out the disadvantages of a feed grain 
agency for the East. I believe Pll stop my questions there to go on to others. 


Mr. Strauss:If you will allow me, I am going to answer this question in 
another way. The agency in question would have to become a speculating 
agency because it may happen that it buys grain at $2.25 and, at the time 
of delivery, this same grain could sell for $2.00. The market doesn’t always 
keep climbing. I could show you innumerable cases where, during the Winter, 
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grain fell. I feel it would be very dangerous for a Government agency to be 
launched into a business which is subject to fluctuations which can be dis- 
advantageous to farmers. Basically, you say that this agency would have to 
buy grain in the month of August. It is not always the case that grain is 
cheapest in the month of August. You have to have a magic touch to jump 
in at exactly the right moment. There is a saying in the grain business to 
the effect that, if you will allow me, I am going to say it in English, because 
it’s most often heard in English: You can be a bull and you can be a bear, 
but do not be a pig. Thus, it is so true that you can’t always buy at the lowest 
price and I defy any agency whatsoever to find exactly the date when it buys, 
in behalf of the Eastern farmer, on the best market. Unfortunately, it doesn’t 
exist, we cannot forecast the future. There are circumstances which may inter- 
vene, unless you have a completely closed market. Then, you say to the Wheat 
Board: “You must guarantee us the price from the Ist of August 1964 to 
the 3lst of July 1965.” That’s another matter and at that time everything 
will be fixed. 


Mr. VINCENT: There again you are speaking of a government agency, 
directly tied to the government. 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 

Mr. VINCENT: But there can be another way too of setting up a body 
without its being a government agency. The Federal Government may, in 
co-operation with the provinces, allow producers, co-operatives and millers 
to organize themselves into an agency and when the farmers, millers and co- 
operatives have organized such an agency, the government could guarantee 
them credit facilities. The government could also allow them to go and come 
to terms directly with the Canadian Wheat Board and, while still having the 


right of examination of figures or agency data have an employee who would 


be there to co-ordinate the work of this agency with that of other bodies: 
the Canadian Wheat Board, warehousing concerns, and so on. This would not 
be a government agency, it would be an independent government Board or 
rather an independent Crown Corporation which would administer and which 
would naturally report. 

Mr. StrRAuSS: Oh yes, it would have to be decided. Would it be govern- 
mental, would it be under the auspices of the government, or would it be 
an agency that bought on behalf of farmers, co-operatives and consumers in 
general in the East. 

Mr. VINCENT: That is what we are presently seeking: the best way of 
solving the feed grain problem. 

Mr. STRAUSS: Quite. Our executive Committee has often discussed this 
problem. We on the Corn Exchange are of the opinion that it is vertually impos- 
sible to set up such an agency. It would have no more authority over the Wheat 
Board than anyone else has, because it still has the same purpose: to sell to 
whoever pays the highest price. 

Mr. VINCENT: And the agency’s purpose would be to buy at the best price. 


Mr. Strauss: Then, it can only buy from the Wheat Board. There you 
have one agency against another, and they are going to be constantly in dispute; 
if you have several of them, as is the case now, you have some grain merchants 
who say to the Board: Sir, we have a lot of grain to buy and we would like to 


have such and such a price; if not we shall sell it abroad at a better price. 


If you don’t do so we are going to make an application. Something of that 
kind; we can discuss this matter. If you have an agency solely occupied with 
home interests, it cannot look after anything else and will address itself only 
to an agency, the Canadian Wheat Board. Now, I don’t know if they want to go 


further, or if they are actually going to regulate the problem. The big problem, 
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that I pointed out this morning, is probably not that of grain. It is the problem— 
and I could not repeat this too often—which we have been discussing this 
morning, that of the finished product. . 


Mr. Vincent: Mr. Chairman, if— . 

Mr. Strauss: If we can regulate this matter, and I believe you can regulate 
it by having a grain production agency and a finished product production 
agency, as for livestock, etc. If you can regulate this matter with two different 
agencies, I believe you would achieve something and your farmer is going ~ 
to be satisfied because he knows where he is going. If his grain is dear, the 
other condition may increase the price of finished products and they may 
lower it by that amount. They may dump on the market, if the price is too 
high, the surplus they have accumulated previously as they do in the United 
States sometimes. ! 
(Text) 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: I would like to ask Mr. McAnulty which one of these 
firms he represents here before the committee? 

Mr. McAnutty: I do not represent my firm here today; I represent the 
corn exchange. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I suppose I have the names mixed. 
I will put the same question to Mr. Strauss. 


Mr. Strauss: I did not hear your question. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Which firm do you represent here? 

Mr. Strauss: The Agro Company. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Are you principally in the retail business? 
Mr. Strauss: Wholesale and retail. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I notice that a good percentage of the firms listed here 
are retail firms, are they not? 


Mr. Strauss: Retail and wholesale firms, whatever you want to call them. 


Mr. ALKENERACK: Cooperative Federee de Quebec would be a retail firm, 
would it not? 


Mr. Strauss: There is a very fine line between a wholesaler and a retailer 
in the grain business. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: But would the principal sales not be the bulk or the total 
sales to consumers? 


Mr. Strauss: To feed dealers in the country, such as the Cooperative 
Federee and other co-operatives in the country. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Toronto Elevators is the next firm. What is their activity? 
Mr. Strauss: Practically the same. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Both wholesale and retail? 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I recall I had an uncle who was superintendent for them 
in Toronto some years ago. Parrish and Heimbecker Limited are wholesalers, 
are they not? 


Mr. GauLin: Wholesalers and retailers. They are grain dealers. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: You mean they sell carload lots? 

Mr. Strauss: You would not call these people brokers. 

Mr. GAULIN: They are dealers, not brokers. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: What is the difference between a grain broker and a 
dealer? 
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Mr. Gauu: A edna broker works only on a commission basis. He 

buys and sells on a commission basis or arranges for negotiations of contracts of 
" a various types, especially a stockbroker. If I have grain that I want to sell and 

ies do not want to sell it to myself, I give it to a broker and I give him a com- 

mission. The basic commission is a quarter of a cent per bushel. If I am permit- 

ted, I would like to explain this to Mr. Vincent and to tell him how this grain- 
} _ing business works. I will speak in French. : 


4 (Translation ) 


a Mr. Vincent, in the matter of your client who sent the forty carloads that 
a you mentioned a few minutes ago, were the carloads sent to a single consignee? 
G Mr. VINCENT: No. 

a Mr. GAULIN: To different clients? 

Mr. VINCENT: Yes. 


sl Mr. GAULIN: Here it is. In the month of July, for example, if oats are worth 
q 77 cents on the Winnipeg market, account must be taken, when 
_ grain is sold in the province of Quebec, of what is called the option, that is what 
_ this grain costs us in addition to the option to sell it. For example, if you have, 
in the month of July, a July option of 77 cents you add to that price your 
_ option, that is what it costs you to lower it. You have a profit which is very 
minimal. Half a cent was mentioned this morning: sometimes it’s possible to 
q realize a profit of one cent. Then you have costs, when you buy 300,000 or 
_ 400,000 pecks of grain, the grain is immediately paid for by firms like ours, 
_ paid cash. As soon as this grain is put into elevators in Montreal, we are obliged 
: to pay warehousing which is fixed at a thirtieth of a cent per day and we have 
_ to add to that interest on the money we have laid out to buy the grain. Thus, if 


f it is understood that you are going to pay for the grain cheaply. If the harvest 
a conditions prove very good, farmers say to themselves: the harvests are good 
' this year, we can wait five or six weeks more, or a month or two months, in 
_ proportion as these people wait before buying their grain—you just mentioned 
q one character who had bought forty carloads of grain at 2.233, of oats, wasn’t it? 


Mr. VINCENT: Of barley. 


a Mr. GAULIN: Of barley, that’s a very low price for barley. Barley at the 
q moment is worth about $2.52 to $2.53. That’s a fair price. 


Mr. VINCENT: Is it dearer or cheaper than last year? 

Mr. GAULIN: Presently it is dearer. 

Mr. VINCENT: Dearer than last year by how much? 

Mr. GAULIN: At least 30 cents of difference. 

Mr. VINCENT: On the hundred pounds. 

Mr. GAULIN: Yes, on the hundred pounds. 

Mr. VINCENT: But can you tell us the reason for this increase in... | 

Mr. GAULIN: heen, your options oe from day to day. I was in 


4 "worth $1.22. 
re Mr. VINCENT: But does She Western farmer receive more? 


4 When market fluctuations were mentioned a little while ago, it is very im- 


have to pay very close attention to market fluctuations. Corn may go up by 
two to three cents a peck in a single day. If oats was up one cent in a day, 
ft that represents 3 cents the hundred pounds. If in two or three days both go 
up by 2 to 3 cents, that represents 9 cents the hundred pounds. In proportion 


4 you buy grain for delivery in the month of July, quickly with the July option, | 


Mr. GAULIN: Certainly, we pay for barley at the Winnipeg market price. | 
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as periods get longer—July, August, September, October, November—if we 
store grain for those people, we have to pay storage and interest on the grain 
already paid for. That doesn’t mean that grain merchants make more profit, 
if they sell at $2.60 rather than at $2.233. If I sell you barley today at $2.60, 
I can perhaps make 4 cent profit, while, when I have sold it at $2.234, I may 
have made 1 cent profit. 


Mr. VINCENT: But, pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 


(Text) 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to continue this. This is very important. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Gautin: This is elementary for people who want to discuss grain 
and there are many people who are not informed cn operations. It is the same 
thing when the chairman spoke of the retail price of the finished product. Let’s 
take ingredients such as soya, for example. At fixed intervals, certain reports 
appear on the American soya harvest, as on the corn harvest. Every 10th of 
the month you have reports. If the weather is good, if there is not too much 
rain, in other words, if expectations for the harvest are good, the report is 
good and the price may drop by two to three dollars a ton. On the other hand, 
if the weather is bad, if reports are not favourable for the harvest, the price 
goes up by three to four dollars a ton. If, for example, you have people, manu- 
facturers of flour who use five to six carloads of soya a week, that represents 
from two to three hundred dollars per car and at the end of the month it. 
represents a considerable amount. This is what they call fluctuations on a 
market to which the farmer is liable, without control, as is stated in the brief. 


Mr. Vincent: Now, could I ask you—you say that to-day, in the month 
of October, barley is worth about $2.50 a hundred pounds. 


Mr. Gavin: I could tell you exactly if you want to wait a second. I phoned 
Montreal this morning and barley dropped slightly, they quoted me a market 
price of $1.2132. | 
Mr. VINCENT: How much? 

Mr. GAULIN: $1.212 a peck. 

Mr. VIncENtT: It might perhaps be as well to set it for the hundred pounds. 


Mr. Gauttn: That’s what I meant, to convert it into hundred pounds, if 
you want. I want to show you how I converted it into a hundred pounds. The 
Winnipeg market gives you an October option of $1.213 cents; if you add an 
option of 12 to 13 cents to lower it, 14 cents to take it from the elevator and 
load it on to either a truck or railroad car, that’s going to give $1.36 a peck; 
$1.36 a peck gives you $2.834 cents less subsidy (Montreal is in a $7.40 zone) 
37 cents, that gives you $2.46. 


Mr. VINcENT: So, today, it costs $2.46 the hundred pounds delivered to 
the— 


Mr. Gavin: To Montreal. 
Mr. VINCENT: Yes, but— 


Mr. Gautin: To Montreal. If, for example, you deliver in this region, I 
don’t know, to Saint-Hyacinthe— 


Mr. VINCENT: In a Montreal zone. 

Mr. GAuLin: In a Montreal zone. 

Mr. Vincent: And if in a Quebec zone, instead of $7.40 it’s $7.80. 
Mr. GAULIN: Presently, there is no such variation, no. 


Mr. VincENtT: Now we are discussing today, but have you a rough idea of 
the price during the month of September? i 
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Mr. GAULIN: In September? We are now in the month of October, sir. You 
mean last month. 


Mr. VINCENT: Yes, last month. Why the fluctuation which took place? 
Mr. GAULIN: I think that prices didn’t vary so very much, perhaps— 
Mr. Strauss: About 2 cents more or less. 


Mr. GAULIN: There again, in the month of September, we may have days 
when it was the same price as $2.464 cents. 


Mr. VINCENT: In the month of August for example. 

Mr. GAULIN: The month of August, on a better market. 

Mr. VINCENT: Roughly. . 

Mr. Strauss: About 10 cents a hundred pounds, 10 to 15 cents the hundred 


_ pounds, I don’t have the figures in front of me but that would be about right. 
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Mr. VINCENT: Could it be roughtly $2.30 in the month of August? 

Mr. GAULIN: $2.30 would have been a very low price. 

Mr. VINCENT: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. GAULIN: The price would have been very low at $2.30. 

Mr. VINCENT: Now, have most of the millers reserved in the month of 
August? 

Mr. GAULIN: For this year? 

Mr. VINCENT: Yes. 


Mr. GAULIN: I can’t answer for all of the merchants, but I would say no. 
You mean— 


Mr. VINCENT: Generally, do— 

Mr. GAULIN: Their total supply? 

Mr. VINCENT: Yes. 

Mr. Gauutin: No. 

Mr. VINCENT: At what time of the year does the miller or grain merchant 
buy about 90 per cent of his winter supplies? 

Mr. GAULIN: That depends. That depends on the miller, on the region, on 
the mood of the individual, on harvest information, on advice received; it 


_ depends on many factors. 


Mr. VINCENT: But to date, would it be right to say almost all merchants 
have bought their supply for the winter. 


Mr. GAULIN: I don’t believe so. I don’t believe it would be right to say that. 
Mr. STRAUSS: Far from it. ~ 


Mr. Gauuin: For the very good reason that this year, again as an example, 
everybody is relying on the Western harvest and, at a given moment, foreign 


sales may raise the price. You have questions of weather which change the 
price and then before the individual wants to purchase and take them into 


account, the price has already gone up by 7 cents, 8 cents to 10 cents the 
hundred pounds. 


(Text) 


Mr. JoRGENSON: I should like to follow this line of questioning. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I say this? Mr. Alkenbrack now has the floor but as 
this line of questioning is helpful to the committee, if we are brief and follow 
it quickly perhaps Mr. Alkenbrack will excuse us. 

Mr. JORGENSON: You made much of the fluctuations of the Canadian wheat 
board prices. 


Mr. GAuuin: Any fluctuations? 
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Mr. JorGENSON: I have a list of the average monthly prices Be the various 
Canadian grains, No. 1 feed oats, No. 1 feed barley and No. 5 wheat, which is 
the type of wheat principally used for feeding in Canada. I note that from the 


period of August, 1963 to.April, 1964 fluctuations in the price of barley were — 


approximately six cents a bushel between a high and a low during that entire 
period, but the fluctuations in the mill feed price for that particular grade of 
grain were 37 cents a hundredweight, which would bring about the equivalent 


to 16 cents fluctuations in the price of barley. In oats there was a fluctuation — 


on the Canadian wheat board price of two cents a bushel during that same 
period, while the feed price in eastern Canada was 28 cents, at least the fluctua- 
tion between high and low during that same period. In No. 5 feed wheat the 
fluctuation was 16 cents a bushel as compared to a fluctuation of 75 cents a 
hundredweight on No. 5 feed. You have indicated you have certain charges 
that must be paid such as brokerage fees, storage and so on. Assuming that 
these charges are constant, why and how do you account for the extreme 
fluctuations in the feed price in eastern Canada as compared to the very narrow 
fluctuations of the Canadian wheat board prices in western Canada? You have 
stated that the cost of your grain and the grain you have to buy is reflected on 
the feeder, that all you are taking are the charges that you are permitted to 
take, and yet we have this very great discrepancy in the price charged to the 
eastern feeders as opposed to the prices you are paying in western Canada. 

Mr. GauLIn: The premium also fluctuates. What cost you 10 cents one 
day may cost you 13 cents a month after. 


Mr. Jorcenson: You mean the hauling charges? The western farmer 
pays the entire cost of movement of that grain to the lakehead and from 
there on it is practically completely paid for by the federal government in 
feed grain assistance. 


Mr. GauLtin: You figure the same subsidy all the time even if the cost 
is high or low. There is always a subsidy whether it costs 25 cents or $5 a ton. 


Mr. JorceENSoN: You are speaking of the rail rates as opposed to the water 
rates. Is there any reason in the world why you cannot purchase your supplies 
of western feed grain, move them into storage, position them in eastern Canada 
before the close of the navigation season and have them in supply in this 
position? I note one other thing, namely that the change in the prices bears 
very little relation to the time of the year that the grain is moved, that is 


the end of the navigation season. The prices do not necessarily go up at that 


time, they sometimes go up considerably before the end of the navigational 
season. 


Mr. GAuLiIn: This is very easy to prove. 
Mr. JorceENSoN: I would like to have it clarified. 


Mr. Srrauss: Sir, how did you arrive at those various fluctuations? Did — 
you take them between the total periods? There can be fluctuations within 


this period which can bear out the difference. 


Mr. JorGENSON: I am speaking of fluctuations in the price of grains as_ 


quoted by the Canadian wheat board. They have the high and the low for 


that month as well as the average. In some cases the high and the low are a 


matter of one or two cents, as opposed to a considerable fluctuation in the 


other case. 


Mr. Strauss: But the prices of the Canadian wheat Hoard are option 
prices, or are they cash prices? 


Mr. JorGENSON: They are prices quoted by the Canadian wheat board 


during that period, the high, the low and the average for the no The © 


figures I quoted have been the average for the month. \ 
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Mr. Strauss: But as I explained this morning, it happens very often that 
_ the option price may be 80 cents, but the No. 1 feed oats which are deliverable 
: at 75 cents under those conditions may be 81 or 82 cents. You can have within 
a month a spread of six, seven or eight cents a bushel. It depends on the 
market conditions. I do not know what happens throughout these various 
periods but I cannot imagine the grain dealer being able to make such a profit 
as you intimated in your statement. 

Mr. JORGENSON: The figures are readily available. 


Mr. Strauss: It does not mean to say that this is profit for the man who 
handles the grain. 

Mr. JORGENSON: If you say this is true, this is precisely the point I am 

trying to arrive at. Where does that difference go? 
i Mr. Strauss: You know that the prices which are established in Win- 
_ nipeg are the option prices, a May, July, October or December option, but in 
, between those periods grain is traded for cash every day, at times below the 
option price and at times above or at the option price. It seems to me 
} that a good. part of these costs could be found right in there. I do not know 
to what extent. We would have to sit down and work out the details, and go 
_ by the actual figures, but I am confident and convinced that we could work 
' it out up to the last detail. This could be a bit of mathematical study from day to 
day. . : 

Mr. JORGENSON: Can you tell me what percentage of your supplies are 
bought on the futures market as opposed to cash? } 
_ Mr. Strauss: All supplies go through the futures market because the Cana- 
dian wheat board operates through the futures market. So everyone who buys 
grain in Winnipeg can only buy the grain from a grain shipper who is an agent 
4 of the Canadian wheat board, and this shipper brings the grain down east, and 
_ generally the same shipper has a representative in the east who distributes 
it to the wholesalers and to the retailers there. 

i The CHarirMAN: Mr. Jorgenson, I am wondering if in reading the evidence 
_ ata later date you could give us the source of the information you have used 
_ as the basis of your questioning? 

a Mr. JORGENSON: The source of my information is the Canadian wheat board’s 
annual report as far as the prices of the western feed grains are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that the 1963-64 report? 

Mr. JORGENSON: The 1962-63 report. 

P Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Strauss, it is pretty well established then that most of 
' your firms participate in wholesale and retail distribution of grains and feeds. 
In your operations what does it cost to mix feeds? | 

4 Mr. Strauss: I am sorry sir, I am not involved in the mixing of grain, but 
_ to my left, our chairman is a feed manufacturer and I am sure he will be able 
to answer your question. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Could you comment on that, Mr. McAnulty? 


Mr. McAnutty: It varies from company to company, depending on the 
_ facilities. There is more than grains involved there. They get processed through 
_ the feed manufacturer and they are either crimped, rolled or ground. So that 
' there would be the cost of crimping, grinding or rolling, and this would only be 
part of the total ration we make. 


a Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mixing and grinding is not the same operation. What 
_ would you say then, from your experience, it would cost to mix grains? 


Mr. McANULTY: I cannot Nets any figures of our company here because 
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Mr. ALKENBRACK: Why, not, Mr. Chairman? This is only a small part of the 
business, of the operation of marketing these feeds, and I asked the wit- 
ness what is the average cost of mixing, and he does not wish to tell me. 
What does the witness put in his overhead to arrive at this total cost before 
he sells the grain? What does he allow for mixing? 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder whether the witness could answer the member 
by basing it on his general knowledge without specific reference to his com- 
pany. ba Aas 

Mr. VINCENT: Maybe I can ask this question. If a farmer comes to you an 
asks you to mix one or two tons of feed, how much would you charge him? 


Mr. McANuLTtTY: We do not take grain. We make a complete ration. We 
manufacture a complete ration. 


Mr. VINncENT: But you have some feed mill customers. 
Mr. McAnutty: Not in the province of Quebec. 


Mr. Strauss: May I answer this question in as much detail as I can. By 
speaking from memory I think I can say that the feed mixer in the country 
charges in the neighbourhood of a dollar a ton. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: How much would that be? 
Mr. Strauss: I am not sure. This is an approximate figure. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: That sounds like a fairly reasonable answer. That would 
be five cents a hundredweight. 

To speak now to Mr. Strauss, you said before lunch that we had no prob- 
lem in this committee, that our problem now was a bit like it was in 1960 
to 1961, and that the price was 30 cents higher to our feeders and users of your 
product. Even the Minister of Agriculture yesterday in the house was at 
variance with your statement. He advocated a piece of mixing equipment for 
those of you who live in the eastern townships which farmers could well use 
to save money. Of course, I think he was referring to the grinder and mixer, 
the mobile unit which I believe is made in Toronto. The Minister of Agri- 
culture said that if he was living with the problem in the eastern townships this 
piece of equipment would save him in the neighbourhood of $3.50 to $4 per 
ton, that this machine would mix his feed for a month, and so on. I am para- 
phrasing the minister. It is maintained from that that the members of your 
trade throughout the eastern townships must be charging far too much for 
mixing. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Strauss: I do not think so. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Well, the Minister of Agriculture of the present adminis- 
tration says you are charging $4 a ton, which is 20 cents a hundredweight, and 
your fellow witness has said that 5 cents is enough. I agree in that because 
this is a form of automation. . 


Mr. Strauss: I did not say it was enough. I said I believed they are charging 
in the neighbourhood of 5 cents. I do not know the cost of mixing. Automation 
in this respect is like automation in every other respect, but I referred to 
the small mixer in the country. The farmer would have to do all that work 
himself and he would have just the self mixer which he referred to. He would 
have to store quite a bit of ingredients, which he could not import in full 
carload lots or as advantageously as the dealer does, and I still believe that 
if it was done on an individual basis it would be much more inefficient and 
cost much more than it costs at the present time. In other words, I do not 
think it would be a saving. 


Mr. McBain: Perhaps I could help Mr. Alkenbrack out in respect of the 
price these mobile feed mixers charge. Up in our country we pay $6 a ton for the 
grinding and mixing. This machine comes right to the farm. ; . 
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Mr. ALKENBRACK: In respect now to the other ingredients which have been 
mentioned, which are important and vital to the finished product because 
western grain is no good in the ration without all the other minerals and so 
on that go with it. 

An hon. MEMBER: It is better. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Yes, it is better. However, it is almost out of the question 
these days to fed straight ground grain. 

Mr. Strauss: Impossible. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: In respect of these ingredients can your companies not 
now be classed as dealers in these other ingredients in the same way as you 
are classed in respect of grain? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, you can. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Then, what is your average wholesale markup on these 
other ingredients? 


Mr. Strauss: It depends on the ingredients. But, I would say soybean 
meal, which is one of the most important ones, is in the neighbourhood of 50 
cents a ton. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Do you charge only 50 cents a ton more? 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. | 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: That is, then you pay for it? 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Is that the wholesale mark-up or the retail mark-up? 


‘i Mr. Strauss: The wholesale mark-up. You could not do that in respect 
of retail because in wholesale you can sell as easily today 10 cars of soybean 
meal, which is 40 to 50 tons, as you can the same number of cars of grain. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: What is the present price per ton of soybean meal? 


Mr. Strauss: In the neighbourhood of $95 a ton. Here is another point, 
if I might interject at this time— 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Then, you sell that for $95.50? 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 

Mr, ALKENBRACK: And, that is the correct answer? 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Thank you. Now, what about molasses? For example, 
what is the present cost of your molasses? I am just taking a few of these 
other ingredients. 

Mr. McANuutty: In the neighbourhood of 16 cents a gallon. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: What would be your mark-up then on molasses? 

Mr. McAnutty: I could not answer that. We do not sell molasses as such. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Strauss, what would you add for molasses? 

Mr. Strauss: There are very few people who sell that today; it is mostly 
sold by the importers and they sell it directly. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: But you must allow yourself so much, as you did in the 
case of soybean meal. In that case you allowed yourself 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes. I would say the competition does not allow him more 
than 50 cents a ton. I did not say I would not like to charge more than that. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Well, I will take your answer to be the truth. You only 
charge 50 cents more per ton for the soybean meal than it costs you? 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: That is, in your wholesale operation. How much do you 
charge for the molasses? How much more do you charge for the molasses which 
goes into your product or this mash? 
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Mr. STRAUSS: We do not sell molasses because the molasses importers have 
practically taken over that business and they deal directly with the retailers. 
They deliver it direct with big trucks in the country. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Then, in respect of bonemeal, what is the compulsory 
price of it? 

Mr. STRAUSS: Well, in this case ih packing houses are delivering it directly 
to the consumer. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: And, the price of bonemeal fluctuates a great deal through- 


out the year. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes. The packing houses are setting the price in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: In respect of this assembled mash or concentrate that 
we have now put up for wholesale distribution what is your mark-up on the 
total, bags and all; in other words, the aggregate? 

Mr. STRAUSS: We as wholesalers go by the law of supply and demand. 
And, as I mentioned before, we try to charge a decent profit, if we can. How- 
ever, in most commodities the profits in respect of feed ingredients fluctuate 
between 50 cents and maybe, at times, up to 75 cents, and if things are going 
well up to $1 on smaller quantities. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: I am trying to find out what your set mark-up is. I know 
that business varies, depending on the particular business you are in. A gen- 
eral store probably will strive to attain a mark-up of, say, 25 per cent gross. 

I want this kind of information from you. What is your average mark-up? 

Mr. Strauss: You must differentiate between a commodity market and a 
finished product market. You have a regular mark-up on any manufactured 
goods, but in the commodity market you have to go with the market up and 
down and, therefore, you can figure only on an average. I think the average 
runs between 50 cents and at its best $1 a ton when the quantities are smaller. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Is it 50 cents to $1 a ton? 

Mr. Strauss: In respect of the ingredient soybean meal, for instance; or, 
let us say alfalfa meal, which is a cheaper product and dehydrated, which also 
runs from 50 cents to $1 depending on supply and demand. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: We had left that part of it; I am talking about the 
aggregate. | 

Mr. STRAUSS: Do you mean the feed manufactured product? 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Yes. 

Mr. StrRAuSs: I could not answer that. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Well, you had given the answer in respect of the soybean 
meal, which is one of the ingredients in the aggregate. 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. , 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: I am asking you to tell me what your total mark-up or 
percentage of mark-up is for the aggregate. Is it the same as the general store, 
for instance, 25 per cent? 

Mr. StTrRAvuSsS: No. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Is it 334 per cent, 10 per cent, or what? 


Mr. STRAUSS: I wish we could figure in percentages because at times we 
sell at a loss, you know. We could be stuck. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Yes, you may have a product which varies from eee 
to week and season to season. I know that at times you are stuck. 


Mr. StTRAusSS: If you asked me for percentages I would say, if I am opti- 
mistic, one half of one per cent. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: A business cannot operate on that. 
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: 1 Mr. STRAUSS: Well, sir, it depends entirely on the turnover you are 


‘d making. You have to be very efficient indeed to operate on such a small margin. 


Bh. 
fe! 


“a 


_ The grain business has proven through the years that it operates on the smallest oy 
_ of margins. We are doing export grain business with margins as low as 4 and Hes 
- 1 cents a bushel, when shipping the grain overseas and presenting the docu- 


4 
; ments overseas. 


] Mr. ALKENBRACK: You must be referring to the wholesale end of your ae 
| business. Surely in the retail end of your business you could tell us what Ai 
q your average mark-up is in order to keep your business going. i 
: Mr. Strauss: As we mentioned before, in respect of grain it is one half ia 
to one cent a bushel, mostly one half cent because competition takes care of the ae 
q rest, and on feed ingredients between 50 cents and $1. As I said before whole- Cae 


Sale and retail is very hard to define. 
B Mr. ALKENBRACK: I am talking about ton lots and less to the farmer. 


Mr. Strauss: I do not know what the retailer in the country charges to 
- the farmer. I do not think this segment is represented here. I could not give 
- you the answer. Perhaps the others could. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Your firm has retail outlets. 


ee 9 Mr: Srrauss: No. What we call retail is actually when we sell the odd car- 
_ load here or there to a small retailer in the country. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Do you not own a retail outlet in Odessa, Ontario? 
Mr. Strauss: We closed it down. 

Mr. FAIRWEATHER: Perhaps there was too small a margin to operate. 
Mr. Strauss: You are right; we could not operate. 

The CHaIRMAN: Are there any further questions. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I have one more question. : 
I am still addressing Mr. Strauss. In paragraph 6 of your brief you say: | Hea 


The freight subsidy policy, being paid out of public funds, must aun 
continue to be administered by the government and not by any outside we 
agency. 


Then, lower down in the same paragraph you say: 

In concluding, we would like to emphasize that if any changes 
should take place which are not in accordance with the thoughts brought | 
forward above, that our committee should be consulted before such ay 
legislation is introduced. im 


‘It _ would seem to me that your organization would wish that present 
- conditions remain as they are. Is that the case? 
| Mr. Srrauss: So far as subsidy is concerned, yes. 


¥ 
i 


a Mr. ALKENBRACK: What about the present problem of eastern farmers an 
_ and feeders? | | | iy 
i Mr. Strauss: I would like to have it changed in order to get the farmer ae 


pa decent return for his money. He will not be able to solve the grain problem 
o without solving first the guaranteed price for the finished product of the 
me, farmer. . | 

a Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Chairman, it does not seem like that to me. It doesy.! (iim : 


ei 


if not seem that this allegation is adding anything to a solution for the eastern 


_ farmer and feeder. 4 
The CHarrmMan: Would you proceed now, Mr. Watson. | 
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Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): In paragraph number 2 it says: 


The wheat board should be more liberal in establishing delivery 
quotas of feed grains so as to always have at the Lakehead ample 
supplies that could be quickly available to the eastern trade. 


Does the witness feel that the Canadian wheat board should tie up more 
storage space than they do at the Lakehead at the present time so that this 
space would be available to the Montreal corn exchange to draw from when. 
they want supplies. Is this the existing feeling? 


Mr. Strauss: No sir, I do not think so. The wheat board has enough 
experience to know when the supplies are needed and it is the opinion of our 
association that they most likely could make these supplies available in Fort 
William, for instance, this time of the year. This is all we require; we do not 
want to tie up any unnecessary space. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): In other words, perhaps a way to overcome 
this would be for the exchange or the grain companies to become involved. I 
am thinking of Parrish and Heimbecker, Ogilvie flour mills, and these are 
just two that are familiar. They have grain elevators and storage facilities. 
Do they also have storage facilities in the east whereby they could transfer 
their grain from, say, the west through the Lakehead and store it in the 
east? 


Mr. STRAUSS: No, they have not. 


Mr. GAULIN: When we take grain to Montreal we have to use elevators 
such as the ones in Montreal, and we have to find a place to put it. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): As you know, there are elevators in the 
west which take the grain from the western farmers. This is a means of holding 
and storing it, and they collect storage from the Canadian wheat board. Would 
it not be just as reasonable for these grain companies to have their own 
storage facilities in the east so they could have these available, thereby helping 
to alleviate this speculative process which the corn exchange has to go through. 


Mr. STRAUSS: Even if the companies would want to do this in the area 
of Montreal—and I think this applies to the whole district of Montreal and 
Quebec—it is the national harbours board who have the elevators and ifaas 
very doubtful whether private elevators could be built on national harbours 
board land. You see, the waterfront belongs to the national harbours board. 


Mr. WaTSON (Assiniboia): Well, you could go beyond that; you could 
have elevators the same as we in the west have, removed from the harbours 
board; then work the entire western process in reverse and get it into com- 
munities where your farmers and feed mills are so they can draw from 
this. 


Mr. STRAUSS: You run into the same problem, over supply or under 
supply as it is impossible to estimate before the close of navigation the exact 
quantities needed in these country elevators or country consuming elevators. 


Mr. VINCENT: Do you mean that it is impossible to make a forecast? 


Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. We have seen the best prognosticators go wrong by 
several million bushels from one season to another because there is always 
something which can happen. You could have a hog cholera and have a terrific 
over supply of feed, or the price can fall out of bed and then you would 
have too much feed in position which is not needed; someone would have to 
pay for it, and if this association you are thinking of creating is there it 
would have to bear the brunt of this. It just is not as simple as that. It 
would also apply to soybean meal and all other ingredients. First of all, 
building elevators is a very expensive proposition and, in addition, there is 
practically no way to amortize them under present conditions, especially if 
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you only refer to the transfer of grain into the interior. In Montreal, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Sorel, it is different because these elevators, or at least some 
of them, enjoy the export trade, and this is where they make money. In 
order to operate an elevator efficiently it must live on continuous transfer; 
it cannot live on storage. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): This goes back to the point we make in the 
west and at the Lakehead. All of this grain is tied up in the Lakehead or in the 
country elevators and the Canadian wheat board is paying storage on it, 
this does not cost anyone in eastern Canada who is buying this grain any 
money; it costs the western farmer who originally owned this wheat, oats 
or barley due to the fact that this comes off his final wheat board price. 


Mr. Strauss: I think it is a wonderful thing. I am an ardent believer in 
the system, and I suggest the same system could apply to the eastern producers. 
If you establish the same system we will be just as well off in the east, and 
the western producer would not need to subsidize the eastern producer and vice 
versa. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): How much storage space would you say the 
average farmer or feeder has in the east? I am thinking of him buying from 
your exchange or the grain companies, and I am just wondering how much 
space that he would have so that he could have part of this grain available 
at all times. If I understand it correctly, the grain companies, yourselves 
and possibly the eastern feeders are living, as we would say in the west, from 
hand to mouth; you do not have any supply on hand. You feel that the western 
companies and the wheat board should have this available so that you can 
just pull out of it when you want to. 


Mr. Srrauss: No. If they have it available only at certain times we 
would be satisfied. We do not need it all year around. There is no shortage of 
supply at the present time and there has not been during the past year. I 
think the legislation which was introduced last year to subsidize the storage 
from October 15 to April 15 has helped a great deal to put the grain into 
the consuming elevators at the times when needed. So, the wheat board 
knows this situation and fairly well complies with the wishes of the con- 
sumer in the east. 


Mr. Warson (Assiniboia): You just mentioned that you did not need this 
at all times. 


Mr. Strauss: No, not during the summer time. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): You say not during the summer time. Would 
it not be advantageous to have these facilities in the east or on the farms 
so that you could buy at the proper times and keep this grain coming from 
the west? Would this not help to cut down the cost? 


Mr. Strauss: It might help but where are the economics? 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): We can go back west; where are the eco- 
nomics of every farmer? We have storage space on our farms to take care 
of an entire year’s crop; we do not need it all the time either but it is an 
absolute necessity to have it. 


Mr. Strauss: Our farmers in the east are not equipped to store grain 
in any substantial quantity, and the eastern elevators during the winter time 
have ample space to store for the farmer, which is probably working out 
cheaper because he has not always the money to put in this extra investment. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Do you feel the western farmer has sufficient 
money to put this extra investment into it? 


: Mr. Strauss: I believe the western farmer can work more economically 
because he has a minimum price guaranteed for his product—that is, for his 
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grain—while the eastern farmer bos no minimum Dae guarantee for any- 


7 


thing he produces. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: That is not quite correct. 

Mr. STRAUSS: Well, with a few exceptions. However, most of the product 
have no definite guarantee. 

Mr. JorcENSON: The main products which are produced in carey Canada, 
namely milk, butter, cheese, hogs and beef, have guaranteed prices. 

Mr. Strauss: But these guaranteed prices are fe) low that at times they 
do not give them a return. 

Mr. JorcENSON: That is exactly the same as in western Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt, gentlemen, I think we are getting off — 


the track somewhat. Would you please confine your questions. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I am now referring to paragraph 3 of your brief 
where you say the 8 cents per bushel should be lifted. Do you also feel that the 
import duty that we have to pay on are going into the United States should 
be lifted. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, we might make a deal. I do not know. But, it is some- 
thing that has to be done at government level. We have put in this paragraph, 
as we mentioned this morning, for one reason only, to get the cheapest supply 
of feed to the eastern farmer. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Do you realize that the United States charges 
10 cents a bushel on western Canadian wheat and that we are moving it straight 
- south across the border into the United States. This is a duty that we have to 
pay in order to get rid of grain if we are moving it across in a certain form 

Mr. Strauss: I did not realize that, sir. I only know that if we move oats 
to the United States we pay 4 cents a bushel duty. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): It is 10 cents on wheat. 

Mr. Strauss: And, wheat cannot be moved freely to the United States. It 
is under a quota system and the quota is very very limited. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Wheat can be moved to the United States duty 
free if it is treated. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, the seed wheat. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Wheat that cannot be consumed for human con-— 


sumption. 

Mr. Strauss: Seed wheat only. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): You can also move it across in bags but you must 
pay the 10 cents duty. 

Mr. Strauss: We are referring now to something different. 

_ Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): It all fits into the matter of handling grain 
though. 

Mr. Strauss: But, naturally you sell your seed wheat at a substantially 
higher price than milling. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): That is not true. 

Mr. Strauss: I understand you can sell only registered or certified seed 
wheat over the border? 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): This is wheat I am referring to; but, it is not 
necessarily sold at a profit because lots of times it is sold at a loss. However, 
at the same time, in order to get rid of it you must pay 10 cents duty to get it 
over there. 

Mono TRAUSS:.:1)/Ssee, 

Mr. NASSERDEN: That is one way of selling it as a cash crop. 
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were saying about importing barley from France. 
4 Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. However, it does not necessarily have to be from France. 
_ I just took that as an example. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): And, you said you could import this, bring it 
over to Canada or the United States, if I understood you correctly, and you said 
- this same grain may end up 10 miles from where it originated in France. 


Mr. Strauss: Not the same grain. 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Did you not say that this morning? 


Mr. Strauss: No. I was referring to United States grain coming out of the 
same area, where it goes, let us say, to Milwaukee or Duluth, and then goes to 
- Belgium 10 miles from the border of France, in the same area-where France is 
- exporting higher grade barley to the United States, for instance going to Mil- 
- waukee. 

, Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I am sorry if I misunderstood you this morning. 
_ However, I took the inference out of what you said this morning that an 
' exchange such as yours would be doing this strictly for speculative purposes. 


: Mr. Strauss: No, no, it is not at all for speculative purposes. It is strictly 
; based on consumers demand. The feed grain of the United States is being 
' shipped to Belgium and the malting barley from France is being shipped to 
the United States. The feed grain comes out of the same area where the malting 
_ barley goes and geographically, the feed grain goes into practically the same 
- area where the malting barley comes from. 


4 Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Would you say the malting barley imported 
q from France is better than can be produced or bought from Canada? 


_. Mr. Strauss: This year is an exception and it took place. But, that does 
- not mean it happens every year. It happened three years ago and happened 
' again this year. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Is that malting barley from France better than 
' we produce in Canada? 

: Mr. StrAusSS: This is a matter of appreciation. I would say that the malsters 
if in the United States preferred to take part of their requirements of malting 
barley from France instead of buying it all in Canada, which they did before. 
The reason is simply the variety and quality which they choose to use. 


i Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Well, possibly you could answer another ques- 
' tion. Is the main purpose of the Montreal corn exchange to buy and sell grains 
strictly with the idea of making a profit of $ cent a bushel? I believe you men- 
_ tioned that figure this morning. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, I did. 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): And this is your main concern? 


iM Mr. Strauss: Well, we are not only grain dealers. Renate Mr. Gaulin 
' could answer that question. 


% Mr. GAULIN: We have 75 members in the corn exchange and these people 
_ represent all kinds of associations connected with grain handling. They repre- 
sent different mills, such as Ogilvie and so on, transportation and shipping 
companies, everyone connected with the business. 


ao Mr. Strauss: There is a shipping company represented here today. I am 
_ referring to Mr. Ness of Canada steamship lines. 


# Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): But, basically, the whole organization is in- 
Be rerted in the $ , cent profit you make. Your organization is set up for a profit. 


Mr. Watson’ (Assiniboia): I was very interested this morning in what you | 
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he is surviving. That is not the reason you are organized. Is not the reason to 
make a profit for the Montreal corn exchange? 

Mr. Strauss: I take very strong exception to your statement. This organ- 
ization can live only from the farmer and if the farmer does not live it would 
be stupid for us to wipe him out. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I think this possibly proves my point, that 
you must use the farmers’ products in order to make a profit. 

Mr. Strauss: No doubt. The farmer is our customer. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Yes. 

Mr. Strauss: And, I do not think it is a sin to make a profit. I do not think 
the farmer would want us to work for nothing. After all, we perform a service. 
We move the grain from the east to the west and we finance it at a time he 

wants to have it. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): That is the trouble; you are moving it from 
the east to the west and we want you to move it from the west to the east. 

Mr. Strauss: I am sorry, I should have said from the west to the east. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Mr. Chairman, this morning you men- 
tioned that your committee was over 100 years old. I would like to ask you 
whether you could define the word “corn” in the name of your association. 
Does it denote the old English meaning? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sir. We tried last year, on the occasion of our one 
‘hundredth birthday, to change this name. Corn in English means grain. The 
corn trade in England is the grain trade. We were trying to change this name. 
Our association goes back 100 years. However, we found that a lot of legali- 
ties were involved in changing the name. I forget the amount of money it would 
cost. We came to the conclusion that it was not worth while to change the 
name as everyone knew what it stood for. Actually it should be called today 
the Montreal Grain Exchange Association. We kept it for reasons of tra- 
dition and expediency. 

Mr. JorcENSON: You have as much trouble changing your name as we have 
changing our flag. 

Mr. StrRAuSS: This is just the argument we wanted to avoid, sir. 


Mr. McANuLtTY: I might mention we are not an exchange in the sense 
of the word that the Winnipeg grain exchange is. We are more of an association 
of people interested in the handling of grain in the east. All the segments of 
the industry in the east are represented in the association, but we, as an as- 
sociation, do not handle any grain, although individually we do. This is an as- 
sociation, not an exchange such as the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): In other words, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
is organized for a profit and you are not. | 


Mr. McANu.Lty: The Winnipeg grain exchange is a means of facilitating 
trading of grains whereas we do not exchange in that sense. We are an as- 
sociation of interested parties in the handling of grain. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Mr. Chairman, I just have two or three 
questions which I noted before. I will not take very long. Do you have a 
problem of an orderly unloading of domestic grains at the Montreal terminals? 
We hear there are long waiting periods to unload domestic as compared to 
export grains and this makes for a higher demurrage. Is this correct? 


Mr. Strauss: I must say that it is not correct because I do not think that 
the shipping firms are charging demurrage under normal conditions. It is only 
under very abnormal conditions that this is being charged. There was a case, 
which was highly exaggerated two or three years ago, when a grain firm 
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_ had to take on a steamer which they chartered very late in the season and 


the steamship company said, ‘‘We only take this steamer on if we are guaranteed 
a revenue because we are not sure whether we can get back up the seaway, and 
if not we will lose so much revenue’’. This is why demurrage was put on. This 
is the only case I remember where demurrage was being charged. I there- 
fore do not think this is the case. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): My understanding is that it is more than 
you have indicated, sir. 

Would you say that generally speaking lake freight rates are higher or 
more variable on domestic than on export grains? 

Mr. Strauss: It is strictly in accordance with supply and demand. Generally 
the grain dealer estimates his requirements for the fall and tries to look after 
his grain chartering early enough so that under normal conditions he is at 
an advantage in relation to the export grain which can come very unexpectedly. 
Therefore, he may have a higher rate than the normal grain trader who brings | 
domestic grain to the east from one year to the other. | 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): There could not be a variation of price 
because of the smaller amounts of domestic grain shipped than export grain? 

Mr. Strauss: No. I would not say so. If you take the units of export or 
domestic grain being shipped you will see that in most cases steamers are com- 
pletely filled, and you will find that the steamers are getting bigger and bigger. 
There are steamers which load over a million bushels of domestic grain. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): How many are there that haul over a 


million bushels of domestic grain? 


Mr. Strauss: Mr. Ness will answer this question better. There are prob- 
ably a dozen steamers which are able to load a million bushels or more. 
_ Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Are they loading domestic grain or 
export grain? 

Mr. StrRAuss: Both. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): But more export than domestic, I pre- 
sume? 


Mr. Strauss: I would say so because the demand for export grain is so 
much greater than the demand for domestic grain. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Could I ask another question? Could 
not an eastern agency correct the variation in the price because they cannot 
negotiate a flat rate? I am talking about an eastern agency of some sort such 
as we discussed before. Would this not be beneficial? 


Mr. Strauss: I do not think so. There are only very few steamship com- 
panies and they could be held up for a price much easier than if there was 
some individual competition. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: May I intervene? Do you not think that if you or I went 
to a shipping company and let us say we had a certain bulk of grain to be 
moved down to the lakes and that is could be moved at a certain period, we 
could get a better rate than the steamship company than if everyone of us 
around the table went to them and said we had so many bushels which we 


wanted to move now? 


Mr. Strauss: If you can guarantee to the same steamship company un- 
loading space, which you cannot do according to the regulations. 


Mr. AsSsELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): That is what I referred to, if you had 
an agency that could negotiate flat rates for loading. 


Mr. Strauss: No, I mean unloading space. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): I notice under item 5, domestic storage 


a in eastern elevators, the first portion says that there should at all times be 
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sufficient space available in the eastern elevators for the free and continuous 
movement of domestic grain. We hear that some private elevators do not handle 
domestic grains. Is this correct? 

Mr. Strauss: I would say yes. The elevator at Baie Comeau is not handling 
any domestic grain because there are hardly any road facilities or railway © 
facilities from this port. It is at the mouth of the St. Lawrence river. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Is this the only one or are there any 
more that you might know of which do not handle domestic grains? 

Mr. Strauss: I do not know. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): What about the one at Sorel? 

Mr. Strauss: Sorel does not handle it to any great extent but it has one 
elevator. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): What about Saint John, New Brunswick? 

Mr. McANULTY: That is an export elevator. 


Mr. Strauss: Let me say that there are two elevators there, one belongs 
to the C.P.R. and the other one to the C.N.R. They are strictly export houses. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): You cannot remember any more private 
elevators? 

Mr. Strauss: We have one at Three Rivers. They handle domestic grain. 
There are also elevators at Quebec and Montreal which are government eleva- 
tors, and they handle domestic grain. We have no other elevators in the St. 
Lawrence river. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): What means would you suggest to 
encourage private elevators to handle domestic grain? 


Mr. Strauss: I do not know. Put yourself in the shoes of an eastern 
elevator operator who would take in domestic grain at the end of a season 
and he counts on some storage during the wintertime. If there is a good 
demand for grain it would all be moved by the end of January, February or 
the middle of March. It would be more profitable to have of domestic grain. This 
is why we are glad we have government elevators to do this job. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): What other means of storage are there? 
Mr. McAnutty: I really do not know, sir. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): I will not go any further, Mr. Chairman, 
because I know there are other members who wish to ask questions of the 
witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Asselin. 
Mr. Cyr: I will address a few questions to Mr. Strauss in French. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Strauss, in your memorandum, item 4, you seek the abolition. of 8 
cents custom duty on the peck and this morning you mentioned that imported 
American corn is used on both the home and export scenes. What percentage of 
United States purchases is exported, do you have any idea? 


Mr. Strauss: I don’t know. I don’t know the figures but the grain board 
knows them. However, all the corn that is re-exported is what happens in 
transit. In other words, it doesn’t affect the domestic market and this American 
grain is brought in only under certain restrictions and cannot remain in the 
elevator more than fifteen days and cannot come in fifteen days after opening 
of navigation, nor as of the 31st of October, since this transit in American 
grain must never stand in our way. That is how the law is. 


Mr. Cyr: So, if I understand correctly, you are seeking abolition of the 8 
cents customs tax on the peck but only for wheat for home consumption. 
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Mr. StTRAuSS: For corn for home consumption only, we don’t pay for corn 
for export because it’s in transit. 


Mr. Cyr: Now, does it sometimes happen that you sell American corn 
stored in silos in the East to brokers from the West? 


Mr. StTRAuSS: No, not that I know of. 
Mr. Cyr: That’s right. 


(Text) 


Mr. JORGENSON: Mr. Chairman, may I first of all express my appreciation 
for the very clearcut and knowledgeable answers we have been getting from 
the witness and his patience in bearing with us. 

There is one point I want to mention which has been spoken of several 
times by Mr. Strauss. I want to point out to him that our terms of reference 
ask us to deal with this specific question, and this is why our questioning has 
been falling within this area. 

I note you say that the ills of the eastern farmers are mostly brought about 
by the cost of feedstuffs, but I do not think I can agree with your premise that 
they are subject to market fluctuations influenced by world conditions and 
premiums dependant upon availability. 

Is it not a fact that in the first instance approximately 20 per cent of the 
eastern feed supplies come from western Canada, but that the rest of it comes 
from eastern Canada, so western grains are only involved for about 20 per 
cent of the total consumption in eastern Canada? 


Mr. McANULTY: Yes. 


Mr. JORGENSON: And, certainly, the market fluctuations are to a large 
extent domestic rather than influenced by world conditions in so far as oats 
and barley are concerned. It is true that in the case of wheat world market 
conditions determine the price, but there is a very small export of oats and 
barley from Canada as compared with wheat—a total of something like 200 
million bushels of barley are grown in this country and not much more than 
five per cent is exported; the rest is consumed in western Canada and eastern 
Canada. In the case of oats the figures are approximately the same; something 
like 300 million bushels are grown and the exports amount to something like 
three million bushels. Do you think the relatively small movement of grain in 
the export market bears any influence on prices in Canada? Do you think the 
prices are determined by the supply and demand conditions here in Canada 
rather than the export countries? To what extent is the relatively small export 
of oats and barley determining the price in Canada? 


Mr. STRAUSS: It is difficult to answer, but whenever there is export demand 
the price jumps. Unfortunately it leads to exaggerations, and I would say that 
there is nobody who likes these exaggerations better than the seller of the 
grain. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Is it not a fact that the reason that the Canadian wheat 
board still uses the facilities of the grain exchange in selling oats and barley 
is that the export demand does not influence prices greatly enough and this is 
the only way in which a market or a price can be established for Canadian 
grades of oats and barley? 


Mr. Strauss: It is quite right. The Canadian wheat board actually estab- 


lishes the price. They can even regulate, with their quotas, the supply and 


demand. 
Mr. JORGENSON: In the case of wheat this does not apply? 
Mr. Strauss: No. 


Mr. JORGENSON: But the export is enough— 
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Mr. Srrauss: At times, but we have in the east a small crop and if we 


have adverse weather conditions—if we awaken on a Sunday morning and. find 
that a good part of the growing area in Ontario has been flooded, it has an 
influence on the market? _ 


Mr. JorcENSON: Thank you very much. I must say that I have been able 


to smuggle most of the questions as supplementaries and I have not many more, 
but I do have one point. 
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You mention in your brief that western farmers enjoy a degree of protec- a 


tion not available to eastern farmers, and you quote prices and so on. You 
have already dealt with prices, and you have said that the minimum price to 
western Canada is the initial wheat board price which is below the average 
price and has been so for a number of years. In the case of crop insurance, 
that is available to all the provinces. The more progressive provinces are tak- 
ing advantage of it—provinces such as Manitoba—and they have instituted 
crop insurance. They are only protected, however, to the extent of 60 per cent 
of the long term average yield, which is pretty small protection. . 

As you say, the protection is available to the western farmer, but I do 
not think it is there to the degree that you attempt to lead us to believe in 
this brief. agi } 

The CHAIRMAN; Mr. Nasserden, have you been able to smuggle in most o 
your questions? _ 

Mr. NASSERDEN: At.this stage, Mr. Chairman, many of my questions have 
been asked but I am interested in a rather different angle. I am interested in 
the fact that many of the companies comprising the Montreal corn exchange 
are finished feed manufacturers. Is that a fair assumption? 


Mr. McANULTY: I would say to some extent but I would not say all. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: I was not suggesting all; I said many. 7 
Mr. McANuLTY: Yes, I would say the majority are in the feed business. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think you stated it very well when you said the problem 
was perhaps not a problem of grain but a problem of the finished market. You 
went on in your brief to say that in eastern Canada most of the farmers have 


no way of knowing the cost of feedstuffs as they are subject to market fluctua- — 


tions. You then indicate why you think there have been those fluctuations. 
We might not agree on-what you think are the reasons for those fluctuations— 
at least I would’ not. However, is it not a fact—and I would direct this question 
to Mr. McAnulty—that there is quite a fluctuation in the price of the finished 
product over the course of the year to the ultimate buyer, the farmer, in the 
province of Quebec today? 

Mr. McANuULTY: I would say that would be true anywhere in eastern 
Canada where there would be a fluctuation in feed prices over the years owing 


mainly to the’ ingredients that go into a balanced ration, not only grain but. 


many other things such as soybean and fishmeal and meat scrap and alfalfa, 
and also distillers grains and gluten feeds. 

Mr. VINCENT: Brans and oats? 

Mr. McAnutty: Mill feeds. Those things do influence the price of the 
balanced ration. The ingredients market works in an opposite way from that 
of the finished product market. The price of the broilers can be down to 17 
or 174 and the price.of meat scrap can be going up by $5 and $10 a ton. This 
places quite a.stress upon the producer. We have to put our prices up because 
we have no choice, and of course he is faced with these low markets. It does 
present quite a problem. .__ 

Mr. NASSERDEN: The thing I am getting at is the fluctuation. If I understood 


the presentation here today correctly, and those from other delegations that 


have been down here, the fluctuations in the price of grain itself have not 
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contributed to as great an extent as other factors in the singh cvittany of the 
finished product. 


Mr. McAnu tty: I hea not seen any statistics on that. ie could agree that 
some of these other commodities can fluctuate to a greater degree involving 
larger amounts of money over a period of time. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: That has been pretty well the consensus of opinion by all 
those who have presented briefs here so far. 

Something was said about supply and demand today in regard to the 
mark-up and so on, and this is quite a factor in any business, whether it is 
the feed business or anything else. When you know that the supply situation 
is tight you can afford to ask a little more. If there is an over supply, you 
cannot afford to do so. This is so particularly with purchasers who are buying 
in small quantities and who have no backlog to fall back upon. They are all 
at the mercy of the processor and retailer today, and I am not saying that in 
any way attacking the integrity of the feed industry. Do the companies offer 
any incentive to a farmer in eastern Canada or the province of Quebec—and 

® jit is the province of Quebec with which we are primarily concerned at ag 
moment—to buy in bulk? 


Mr. McANULTY: Yes, a lot of our companies in the feed industry do offer 
incentives for quantity buying. They also offer bulk feeds and incentives for 
buying bulk feed. Also, many companies have booking facilities. A dairy 
farmer can book his feed for the winter. There is a certain amount of risk for 
the manufacturer and for the farmer too. Farmers book the feed with the 
manufacturers, and the manufacturer in turn would book the farmer. As I say, 
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4 there is an element of risk over a period of three to five months. 

_- -Mr. Nasserpen: The risk would be eliminated if you had customers who 
_ were all interested in buying bulk and all indicated that to you, and then you 
i could protect yourself on the market. 

: Mr. McANuLtTy: We could protect ourselves on some markets. This is the 
i difficulty that the feed manufacturer faces. 

4 Mr. NASSERDEN: The one market in which you cannot protect 4 andele is 
_ the grain market? 


4 Mr. McAnu.ty: Yes, on oats and barley one can, but on wheat one can- 
- not, of course. 


Mr. NassERDEN: You cannot on some of the other commodities. Once again, 
as far as the grain going into these feeds is concerned you cannot protect your- 
self. I am thinking particularly of grain from western :Canada. If these steps 
_ were taken the eastern feeder would be fully Dioberteo ane the processor as 
- well, on the western market. 


as Mr. McANnuuty: I think he has some protection today with the itine 
market. On wheat there is no protection. On United States corn there is a 
_ futures market and you can hedge your position so that there is some pro- 
_ tection. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: The protection today is to the benefit of the processor at 
the moment, unless the producer is placing an order and taking advantage of— 


’ Mr. McANutty: Not necessarily so. The manufacturer must buy a certain 
_ quantity ahead. Some companies might book, and then they have to go out 
and cover it. In some cases, of course, the producer is gambling to a certain © 
_ extent and he books too, and if the market goes down he is caught. In a lot 
of cases the feed manufacturers will even cancel the booking if it goes down 
too much. In other words, they are concerned that they do get stuck. 


‘ Mr. NASSERDEN: Could you outline something of the incentives that are 
_ offered to a person to buy in bulk? What kind of proposition do. you give for 
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them to buy in bulk? If I were a farmer and wanted to buy my supply for 
the winter, what would be the proposition you would give me? How much 
could I save by buying in bulk? 


Mr. McAnutty: I am not in a position to give you accurate figures. We 
are feed manufacturers and we sell through retailers, and sometimes the re- 
tailers have arrangements with their customers to the effect that if they buy 
in large quantities the retailers will take a smaller mark-up. As feed manu- 


facturers, my own company has a price list—one price list, and the prices on | 


the list are the prices at which we sell to all dealers. The dealers in turn have 
a mark-up, and the dealers may slacken off on the market mark-up if the 
farmers want to buy in quantity for a period of time. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is there much difference for the finished feeds in western 
Canada and eastern Canada? 

Mr. McANULTY: We are not operating in western Canada. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Does not Farina sell in western Canada? 

Mr. McANutty: No. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I thought it was advertised in one of the western papers. 


Mr. McANuLTY: It was possibly an advertisement for dog food. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think that finishes my questioning. 

I do have just one thing to say, Mr. Chairman. I think the spreads in the 
finished product have not originated by the time the grain has left the grain 
broker here in eastern Canada; I think it is somewhere along the line after 
that. I would say, just as a suggestion to the Chairman, that those are the 
people in whom we should be more interested. The fact is that I would like 
to hear from people such as Farina and anyone else who is manufacturing 
in more detail than the witnesses are prepared to give today. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your steering committee has this under advisement now 
and we will try to follow it down to the hands of the feeder. 


(Translation) 


- Mr. CHOQUETTE: Mr. Chairman, it is six o’clock and I think that my honour- 
able friend has an excellent suggestion to make and then— 


It’s already six o’clock; now, I don’t know what’s going to happen but my 
good friend, Mr. Vincent, has an excellent suggestion to make, I believe. If his 
suggestion were accepted, I wouldn’t like to lose the priority that’s granted 
me in questioning witnesses, because I intend to be rather aggressive considering 
that your Association, in my opinion, is a capitalist Association. You have, if 


not the monetary capital certainly the human capital, when I consider Miss 


Campbell’s charm. Then, this is why I would like to continue a little in that 
vein, at the next sitting, to throw light on certain proposals in the brief from 
the Union Catholique des Cultivateurs. Then, another thing which greatly aston- 
ished me is that in the Association’s brief the representatives’ names are given 
and there is a Mr. Lavallée who turns out to be the representative of the Feder- 
ated Co-operative and who is also a member of the Association that we are 
happy to welcome here to-day, and, something rather paradoxical is that the 
brief from the Union Catholique des Cultivateurs was presented jointly by the 
Union Catholique des Cultivateurs and the Federated Co-operative and these 
two organizations foresee exactly such a grain agency for the East as you 
seem to be opposed to. Could you answer me briefly? Do you prefer to adjourn, 
because Mr. Vincent has a proposition on this subject? 


(Text) 
Mr. VINcENT: How many members of the committee would like to ask 


questions of the witnesses here? If there are four or five members who still © 


wish to participate in this debate, perhaps we might adjourn and carry on 
tonight or any other day, or next week. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Choquette is the only one who has indicated to me 
that he would like to put questions to the witnesses. Unless there are some 
members here who wish to question the witnesses and who have not indicated 
their wish to do so, Mr. Choquette is the only one. 


Mr. BARNETT: There is just one point I would like to raise. I have listened 
to the discussion. I take it the names listed here are the names of people with 
firms who are members or directors of the joint association. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I understand. 

Mr. BARNETT: The only point I want to bring forward, Mr. Chairman, is 
a matter of suggestion and I put it forward so you will be fully informed of 
the representative nature of this organization. Would they perhaps be willing 
to supply the complete list, to be included in the proceedings as an appendix, 
of the current members of the corn exchange? 

Mr. McANULTY: We can give you that. 

Mr. BARNETT: That would be interesting to have. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed that the Montreal Corn Exchange will submit 
a list of its full membership? Does the committee agree that this will be ap- 
pended to the proceedings of today’s meeting? 


Agreed. 


(Translation) 


Mr. VINCENT: Now, Mr. Chairman, to get back to the suggestion I made, 
it seems that it’s only the honourable member for Lotbiniére, Mr. Choquette, 
who has certain questions to put but, if it is the case that only Mr. Choquette 
has questions to put, I do believe that we ought to hear his questions and the 
answers and, later, as far as I am concerned I have found our witnesses very 
interesting today and, perhaps at a later date, say in fifteen days, the admin- 
istrative Committee could decide to have the witnesses who are here today up 
before us again. Would that be possible? 


(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: It is possible. I might say, as I mentioned to Mr. Nasserden, 
the steering committee now has under review the matter of further witnesses. 
Next week we will have the B.C. Federation of Agriculture which will appear 
before us. I may not have this in the right order. We will also have the national 
farm union. Those are the next two witnesses. We will then move on to the 
feed merchants, the mill operators, as Mr. Nasserden has suggested, and the 
steering committee has that under review. I do not think we would like to 


_ bring Miss Campbell and the gentlemen back unless we have to, and I think 
that Mr. Choquette has been very patient. It just so happened he was the last 


: 


to indicate he had questions to ask. 


(Translation) 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: Then, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to hold the Committee 
back. I am going to put a few very short questions. Then, the first question 
intrigues me greatly because I see the name of one Mr. Lavallée, a member 
of an association which finds the establishment of a grain agency for the East 
repugnant and here is the same co-operative, of which Mr. Lavallée is one of 
the members, strongly advocating this establishment of an Eastern agency. Is 
there any possibility of reconciling these two viewpoints. 


-Mr. Strauss: Unfortunately, I can’t answer this question before consult- 
ing Mr. Lavallée. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Then, Mr. Chairman, a question of a general nature. 
According to what we can see on the order paper, the present Committee is 
carrying on an inquiry, a study into the price spread which exists, relatively, 
between what the farmers in the West and in the East have to pay. But is there 
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any solution other than the proposals that you are making or is it only those 
proposals, formulated in your brief, which can rectify the situation? The farm- 
ers in the East are obviously alarmed. They carried out a march on the Quebec 
Parliament buildings; God knows whether they intend marching on the Par- 
liament at Ottawa. This is a problem of some urgency. Is there not some posi- 
tive action that the government could take at this time to restrain the specu- 
- lation which is mentioned in the brief from the Union Catholique des 
Cultivateurs, I believe. There is speculation somewhere. You are, you said so 


a short while ago, in favour of the free market. I don’t believe we belong in - 


a socialist ideology. We are in agreement with what you said and, moreover, 
considering the urgency of the situation, are there no restrictive measures 
which should be imposed and to which you will agree? 

Mr. STRAUSS: ecg a | believe we have explained it. We have not aeolainee 
it in our summary, but we have given you another choice which doesn’t refer 
to grain and I don’t want to repeat myself. 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: Perhaps you gave it this morning. 

Mr. STRAUSS: Yes. 

Mr. CHOoQUETTE: Then, excuse me. I shall read the report. 

Mr. Strauss: But if you wish, I don’t want to hold up the Committee, I 
am ready to sit down with you for a few minutes after the Committee to explain 
to you our additional idea which was not included in our summary. 

Mr. CHOQUETTE: Then, I shall limit my questions to these few items. 
(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: Just before we adjourn, if the committee agrees to it, I 
think you would like me to tell Miss Campbell and the gentlemen with her 
that I think this has been one of the most interesting days we have had on this 
inquiry. It has been very fruitful, and we thank you very much. 
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7 Appendix 1 
a THE MONTREAL CORN EXCHANGE ASSOCIATION 
a CoMMITTEE oF MANAGEMENT 
2 1964/1965 
a President — G.R.de Cotret 
if : Vice-President — R. Strauss 
fs Treasurer — M. Gaulin 
i M. Lavallee J. M. McDonough 
f H. A. Bray B. J. Roden 
4 Y. Dulude G. J. Svalbe 
x D. R. Kennedy J. D. McAnulty 
4 October 7th, 1964 
s 
fe A | 
Agro Co. of Canada, Ltd. Butler, E. G.* 84 Brock St., Kingston, Ont. 546-6707 
ie Strauss, R. P.O. Box 96, Place d’Armes 931-1881 
a Ayer & Byrne Ayer, K. R.* 227, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-2534 
, 8 
i Bosco & Bower Ltd. Bosco, R. C. 118, 300 St. Sacrement St. 845-5286 
Brown, A. W.* Brown, A. W.* 715 Westchester Rd., Baie d’Urfe, P.Q. 
_ Brown & Ryan Limited Brown, W. J. 318, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-8361 
C 
Canada Linseed Oil Mills Ltd. McDonald, M. J. 2215 Notre Dame East 522-2176 
Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. Ness, R. A. 759 Victoria Square | 288-0231 
Riddell, R. B. 
Canadian National Railways Roden, B. J. 12, 300 St. Sacrement St. 877-4476 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. Scott, B. A. 18, 300 St. Sacrement St. UN 1-6811 
_ Cargill Manitoba Company Limited Booth, G. C. 25, 300 St. Sacrement St. 844-1165 
_ Caron, E. W. & Company de Cotret, G. R. 2950 Ontario East 527-3621 
a Lafortune, L. 
- Coopérative Fédérée de Québec Blouin, P. P.O. Box 8, St. Henri Stn. 389-8061 
Cooperative Wholesale Society Ltd. tr data t : _ 209, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-7771 
ilson, W. H. 


Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited Frost, J. L. P.O. Box 1478, Montreal 849-5651 
Murray, W. J. 


E 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd. Bawa. os 282 Notre Dame St. West 844-9381 
A cIntyre, P. 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd. Chodos, T. G. 33, 300 St. Sacrement St. 288-2221 
F 
Furness, Withy & Company Limited Evans, P. V. O. 315 St. Sacrement St. 849-1223 
. Linton, F. E. 8S. 
; Smith, A. J. Wm. 
H i 
p i Hepburn, H. K.*® Hepburn, H. K.* 1445 Bishop St. 849-3073 
a : Interpro Sales Limited Hopkins, R. M. 125 Norice St. Ottawa 5 613/729-1475 
x J 
- Johnson & Dever Ltd. Dever, J. M.* 133, 300 St. Sacrement St. 845-8212 
Johnson, Wm. H. Jr.* 
; Rusk, S. L. 
a Leblanc & Lafrance Lafrance, R. 218, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-3548 


* Honorary Member 
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M 
McAuley, W. J., Ltd. 


McDonald, Wm. & Sons 
McDonald & Robb Ltd. 


N 


National Harbours Board 
Norton, Richard F. 


O 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. 
de 


Papachristidis Co. Ltd. 
Parrish & Heimbecker Ltd. 


Paterson, E. B 

Powell, K. A. fete) Ltd. 
R 

Ralston Purina Co. Ltd. 
Read, R. H. & Co. Limited 


Richardson, James & Sons Limited 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 


S 

Sherwin Williams Co. Canada Ltd. 
Shipping Federation of Canada 
Starnes, H. K.* 

Stuart, N. C.* 

fa 


Thomson & Earle (Montreal) Ltd. 


Three Rivers Grain & Elevator Co. Ltd. 


Toronto Elevators 


(Maple Leaf Milling Division) 


y 
Vittie, J. M.* 

Ww 

West India Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
Wight & Esdaile Reg’d. 
{Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited 


* Honorary Member 
+ Complimentary Member 


McAuley, C. G.* 
McAuley, R. I. 
McDonald, W. J. 


McDonald, J. A. E. 


Beaudet, G. 
Norton, R. F. 


Kennedy, D. R. 


Svalbe, G. J. 
Gaulin, M 
Starke, J.* 
Paterson, E. B.* 
Loucks, C.F. 
Smyth, M 


Kozlowski, W. S. 


McAnulty, J. D. 
Read, F. M. 

Robinson, F. B. 
Thomson, W. G. 


Desrosiers, E. Jr.* 
Donaldson, C. B. 
Donnelly, J. E. R. 


Fraser, D.* 


Henning, W. J. 


McDonough. J. M. 


Kerr, W. M. 
Mearns, Cel: 
Starnes, HK 
Stuart, N. C.* 


Bray, H. A. 
Davidson, L. R. 
Dulude, Y.* 
Renaud, L. 
DeBroin J.* 
Ross, G. 


Vittie, J. M.* 


Cumming, E. W. 
Wight, N.C. 
Clarke, J. W. 


Wolfe, H. 


120, 300 St. Sacrement St. VI 9-8188 


2, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-1342 
B. O. Box 39, Valleyfield, P.Q. 373-8477 


357 Common Street 849-3781 
7435 Sherbrooke St. West 481-1735 
P.O. Box 6089, Montreal 866-7961 
33 St. James St. West 844-9304 
221, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-7507 
110 Carlyle Av. Chateauguay Hts. P.Q. 
303, 300 St. Sacrement St. 845-0136 
P.O. Box 48, Station ‘‘S’’ 366-6150 
128, 410 St. Nicholas St. 489-8111 
620 St. James Street W. 388-3152 
220, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-1331 
1032 Grain Exchange Bldg. 

Winnipeg, Man 942-3451 
P.O. Box 8505, Montreal 735-2711 
P.O. Box 489, Montreal 933-8611 
326, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-2325 
Crescent St. Knowlton, P.Q. 343-5776 
438 Mt. Stephen Ave. Apt. 28 937-2947 

- 114, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-7011 


P.O. Box 35, Three Rivers, P.Q 


206, 300 St. Sacrement St. 844-4466 
5200 Henri Julien St. 271-4671 © 
66 Dufferin St. Granby, P.Q. 

Ste. 1507, 360 St. James St. 849-2404 
306, 300 St. Sacrement St. 849-1301 
678 Grain Exchange Bldg. WH 2-6871 

Winnipeg 2, Man 
125, 300 St. edie St. 842-7966 
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WITNESS: 


7 From the British Columbia Federation of Agriculture: Mr. Charles E. S. 
Walls, Manager. 
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Alkenbrack, | 


Armstrong, 
Barnett, 
Béchard, 
Beer, 
Berger, 
Brown, 
Cardiff, 
Choquette, 
Cooper, 
Crossman, 
Cyr, 

_ Danforth, 
Dionne, 
Doucett, 
Drouin, 
Emard, 
Ethier, 


Fairweather, 


Forbes, 
Forest, 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 
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(Chairman:) RUSSELL C. HONEY, Esq. 


and Messrs. 


Forgie, 

Gauthier, 

Gendron, 

Groos, 

Gundlock, 

Horner (Acadia), 

Howe (Wellington- 
Huron), 

Jorgenson, 

Kelly, 

Konantz (Mrs.), 

Korchinski, 

Langlois, 

Laverdiére, 

Lessard (Lac-Saint- 
Jean), 

Madill, 

Mandziuk, 

Mather, 

Matte, 

McBain, 


Quorum 20 


Messrs. Cardiff, Doucett, McIntosh, Muir 


Messrs. Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Horner 


Ricard on October 7, 1964. 


- (Vice-Chairman:) PATRICK T. ASSELIN, Esq. 


McIntosh, 

Muir (Lisgar), 

Mullally, 

Nasserden, 

Noble, 

O’ Keefe, 

Olson, 

Peters, 

Rochon, 

Roxburgh, 

Southam, 

Tardif, 

Temple, 

Vincent, 

Watson (Assiniboia), 

Watson (Chateguguags 
Huntingdon- 
Laprairie), 

Webb, 

Whelan—60. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


(Lisgar), and Noble replaced 
(The Battlefords), Moore, Rapp and 


i ee ¥ 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, October 7, 1964. 


| Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Cardiff, Doucett, McIntosh, Muir 
_ (Lisgar) and Noble be substituted for those of Messrs. Cadieu (Meadow Lake), 

Horner (The Battlefords), Moore, Rapp and Ricard, respectively, on the 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


Attest. 


Soy tee 


i ob ee i 


4 LEON-J. RAYMOND 
; The Clerk of the House. 


CORRECTIONS 
Proceedings No. 8—Tuesday, October 6, 1964. 


(In the evidence) of Montreal Corn Exchange Association—Page 239, first 
line “In low trading periods” read “In certain periods”. Line 5, “under certain 
circumstances your market prices’ should read “your export market”, 


Page 243, paragraph 8, line one “different in the countries” read “different 
in the different countries”. Line 8, “a bare fluke arrived in excellent condition” 


should read “a bare fluke was brought into the granaries in excellent condi- 
tion”. 


a ee 
ee BA coe . 


i} Page 251, paragraph 6, last line “piglets unless he” read “piglets even if 
m he”. 


Page 255, paragraph 1, line 3, “eastern feed buyer and western feed 
_ buyer” should read “board” instead of buyer. Last paragraph, fourth line 
_ from the bottom after Ontario: read “as well as the protein”’. 


a Page 262, line 10, “other condition” should read “other commission”. 


q Page 263, line 1, “A Canadian broker” should read “A grain broker’’. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, October 22, 1964. 
ric Gk) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10:15 o’clock a.m. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Patrick T. Asselin, presided. 

Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Bar- 
nett , Béchard, Beer, Berger, Cardiff, Danforth, Dionne, Doucett, Forbes, Forest, 
Forgie, Gauthier, Gundlock, Jorgenson, Mandziuk, Matte, McBain, en 
Olson, Peters, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan, Webb—25. 


Witness:—From the British Columbia Federation of Agriculture: Mr. 
Charles E. S. Walls, Manager. 


In attendance:—Mr. C. R. Phillips, Program Co-Ordinator, Department 
of Agriculture and Mr. Benoit Lavigne, Director of Eastern Feed Grains, 
Department of Forestry. 

The Chairman asked the Clerk to read the Report of the Steering Com- 
mittee. The Clerk reading: 


SEVENTH REPORT OF YOUR STEERING COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY, October 15, 1964. 


Your Steering Committee met this day at 11:00 o’clock a.m., Mr. 
Honey, presided. 


Members present:—Messrs. Honey, Danforth, Asselin (Richmond- 
Wolfe), Olson and Mullally—(5). 


It was agreed that the schedule for witnesses appearing before the 
Committee would be as follows: 

Thursday, Oct. 22—-Mr. Charles E. S. Walls, Manager of the British 
Columbia Federation of Agriculture, Victoria, B.C.; 

Thursday, Oct. 29—Mr. A. P. Gleave, Chairman of the National 
Farmers Union, Saskatoon, Sask.; 

Thursday, Nov. 5—Representatives of Canada Packers Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, including Mr. Gerry Ehrhart of their St. John, New 
Brunswick branch: 

Tuesday, Nov. 10—A group of Mill operators and small feed mer- 
chants from Ontario; 

Thursday, Nov. 12—A group of Mill operators and small feed mer- 
chants from the Province of Quebec and the Maritimes. 

Your Chairman asked Mr. David Kirk, Secretary of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, if they wanted to appear. Mr. Kirk said that 
the Federation’s policy has not changed since the evidence given last 
year. There is therefore no need for the Federation to appear again. 


At 11:50 am. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
It was moved by Mr. Beer, seconded by Mr. Matte, | 


Resolved,—That the Seventh Report of the Steering Committee be adopted 
as read. 
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The Chairman introduced ae witness. Mr. Walls read his brief and. the 
Committee proceeded to the examination of the witness. 

The questioning of the witness being concluded, Mr. Doucett moved, 
seconded by Mr. Cardiff, and it was agreed that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to Mr. Walls for his excellent brief and the manner in which it was 
presented. 


At 12:10 o’clock p.m. Mr. Mullally moved, seennand by Mr. Béchard, 
that the Committee adjourn to Thursday, October 29, 1964. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed 
in this issue, was recorded by an electronic apparatus, pursuant to a 
recommendation contained in the Seventh. Report of the Special Committee on 
Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, October 22, 1964. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Enero may I call the meeting to order, please. 
First of all I would like to say that Mr. Honey has been unavoidably détained 
and will not be able to attend this morning’s meeting. 

Secondly, I wish to say that we will not have the use of this room this 
afternoon. I would therefore suggest that we should try to terminate with 
the witness we have before us by one o’clock at the latest. 

I will now ask the clerk of the committee to read the minutes of the 
steering committee. 


(The Clerk of the Committee read the report of the steering committee.) 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Levesque. Gentlemen, I would like 
to have a motion for adoption of the minutes of the steering committee. 


Mr. BEER: I move that the minutes of the steering committee be adopted. 
Mr. MATTE: I second it. 

The CHAIRMAN: All agreed? 

Motion agreed to. 


The report of the steering committee is adopted. 

I would now like to introduce Charles E. S. Walls, Manager of the British 
Columbia Federation of Agriculture. He comes from far away, and he tells me 
that this morning he came from Toronto. Mr. Walls would like to present 
his brief. 


Mr. CHARLES E. s. WALLS (Manager, British Columbia Federation of Agri- 
culture): Gentlemen, I appreciate very greatly the opportunity to come and 
present the position of the farmers of British Columbia with respect to feed 
freight assistance. I think it is important that we do so because feed freight 
assistance has always been, as you no doubt know, applied on a different basis 
to British Columbia and to eastern Canada. All I am here to do is to give you 
the views of the farmers in British Columbia. With roe permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I will go ahead and read my brief. 


1. The new feed freight assistance regulations that became effective 
on September 14, 1964 apply as follows to British Columbia: — 


(a) Freight assistance is paid on wheat, oats, barley, rye and corn grown 
in the prairie region. 

(b) Freight assistance is paid on No. 1 feed screenings, sample feed 
grain, wheat bran, wheat shorts, and wheat middlings produced in 
the prairie region. 

(c) The definition “prairie region” includes that portion of British 
Columbia known as the Peace river district. | 

(d) Freight assistance in British Columbia does not apply to transpor- 
tation by truck from a place of rail shipment to a destination. 

(e) Freight assistance will be paid to destination served by rail $4.40 
per ton less than the lowest of the carlot short line rail freight 
charges through Canada from Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge or 
point of origin. 

(f) To coastal points served only by water, freight assistance will be that 
to mainland rail terminal plus $2.60 per ton. 
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Basically speaking, this whole brief will be dealing with subparagraph (e). 


2. The farmers of British Columbia first wish that we express to you our 
appreciation of the government’s continuation of a feed freight assistance 
policy. They also hope that as a result of this parliamentary committee’s study 
and any corrections you may instigate on the present interim policy that the 
government will then see fit to guarantee greater permanence to this program 
by placing on the statutes a feed freight assistance act. 


3. It is our intention in this presentation to deal only with section (e) 
of paragraph (1) above as it applies to the net freight cost to the British 
Columbia feeder of $4.40 per ton. We recognize that the new interim feed grain 
assistance policy has reduced this freight cost to the feeder by 60 cents per 
ton from the previous $5 per ton. It is our intention, however, to show that 
this $4.40 per ton net freight cost to the British Columbia feeder is at best a 
fictitious figure, and that because of the mechanics of the policy as it applies 
to British Columbia our feeders on an average have to pay approximately $1.50 
per ton above this figure. . 


4. We assume the aim of government is to pay such portion of all freight 
on feed grain so that feeders in all parts of eastern Canada and British 
Columbia can purchase a carload of feed grain at approximately the same cost. 
All oats and barley for both eastern Canada and British Columbia are sold 
f.o.b. Fort William. Wheat is sold to eastern Canada on an f.o.b. Fort William 
basis but the price to the British Columbia feeder is on an f.o.b. Vancouver 
basis, approximately $1 per ton higher. 

With the initial cost about the same, any difference between the price one 
feeder buys his grain, if bought direct on a carload basis, and that paid by 
another would depend on the net freight paid by the feeder after receiving 
feed freight assistance. 


d. Let us therefore compare the net figure of freight now paid by feeders 
in selected points in eastern Canada with the minimum net price paid by 
feeders in British Columbia, i.e. $4.40 per ton. In these comparisons we are only 
going to deal with freight cost and ignore all extra handling charges which 
would be more or less common to all. 

I have picked out here a number of points for which I have been able to 
get figures. 


Ontario 
Kemptville (out of Prescott) net freight cost to feeder .. .50 per ton 
Guelph (out of Goderich) net freight cost to feeder .... .50 per ton 
Quebec 
Victoriaville —net freight cost to feeder .............. $1.38 per ton 
St. Rosalie—net freight cost to feeder ................ .88 per ton 


(The above examples are on oats—wheat would be about 10 per cent less). 
I want to emphasize again that I am only dealing with freight, not with 


handling charges. 
Nova Scotia 


Truro—net freight cost to feeder ............ $1.10 per ton (minus) 
Sydney—net freight cost to feeder .......... $1.30 per ton 


New Brunswick 
Moncton—net freight cost to feeder ........ $1.50 per ton 
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Prince Edward Island 


Charlottetown—net freight cost to feeder ....$1.50 per ton 


(The quotes for the maritimes are average balance of cost figures—all 
grains). 


6. Any check on the points selected in eastern Canada will show that we 
have been more than fair in our comparisons, yet the points quoted range from 
a minus net feed freight cost of $1.50 per ton to a plus net freight cost of 
$1.0 on the same basis as feeders in British Columbia pay a minimum net 
freight of plus $4.40 per ton. 


7. Yet this brief is being presented to you today not in protest against the 
$4.40 per ton in spite of the fact that $4.40 is a higher freight rate than feeders 
elsewhere generally have to pay, but in protest against what we are asked 
to pay in net freight over and above that figure. In some cases as we will 
demonstrate our net freight, exclusive of handling charges, runs as high as 
$6.60 per ton. 


8. There may be those who suggest taking a more sophisticated approach 
to feed freight assistance by stating that it may vary in relationship to the 
prices that feeders in different areas receive for the products for which they 
use the feed. Using the last figures received at our office from the federal 
Department of Agriculture, i.e., the week ending September 19, 1964, they 
would seem to indicate that feed freight cost to all feeders should be reasonably 
uniform. 


Generally speaking, the prices received are reasonably uniform. 


Prices paid to farmers Vancouver Toronto Montreal Halifax 
Good’ steers per CW fo... 2.80 os 22.00 23.25 22.45 22.60 
Hogs—Grade ‘A’ per cwt ......- Per OS 27.95 27.00 27.50 
Higas— ‘A’ Largemeridog toi" 3.2 31 364 19D HO eo 
Browers--per Ib, oo. ssa ee .20 AT)  .17-.1 73 aa 
Chicken (6-7 lb) per lb ........ 3 .22-.23 yas: was: 
@arkey )(12=20). per Toi estecie wie ad .23-.254 .26-.27 .24-.25 


(This quotation Victoriaville, Quebec as no quote for Montreal) 


9. Before discussing the method used for establishing the prices of feed 
grains to the feeder in British Columbia it should be understood that the grower 
of wheat pays the export freight rate to the Vancouver terminal and the 
grower of oats and barley pays the export freight rate to Fort William terminal 
even though his grain may move west to Vancouver. It is on a landed price 


at the terminals on which the wheat board quotes its selling price based on world 


demand. 


10. As an example, if a feeder near Vancouver buys a carload of No. 5 wheat 
from an agent of the wheat board and the grain is shipped from Calgary, he 
would be quoted the Vancouver export price less the export freight rate from 
Calgary. To this would be added the domestic freight rate from Calgary to 
Vancouver, less the feed freight assistance, 1.e.:— 


Vancouver export price—$1.87 per bu ............ = $62.40 per ton 
Less export freight rate from Calgary ..... a ara Oe aie ce 
Therefore price to B.C. domestic buyer at Calgary = 5840 “ “ 
Plus domestic freight rate from Calgary .... = 13.00 “ “ 


$7 1L.40% ee 
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Less the Feed Freight Assistance which in all cases 
of shipment to Vancouver irrespective of where 
the grain is shipped from is the Calgary domestic 
rate $13.00 
1B CaM 8 US Raa Chie esc RMR A CER Ra NN AS. = 19.18.6080 aaxidine 


Net cost to feeder at Vancouver of No. 5 wheat 
saipped irom WGaleary hein aeniem | sie = $62.80 


6eé (ft ee 


11. What this means is that the maximum freight assistance that is paid 
on grain coming to Vancouver is $8.60 and only if shipped from Calgary is 
the net freight to the feeder the $4.40 quoted in the new feed freight assistance 
regulations. However, little or none of our feed wheat actually comes from 
Calgary. The agents for the wheat board advise us that a principal shipping point 
for both wheat and oats coming to the coast from Alberta is St. Albert, Alberta. 
So let us now see what the Vancouver feeder has to pay for the same No. 5 
wheat coming from that point. 


Vancouver export price—$1.87 Der VOW a es ne $62.40 per ton 
Less export freight rate from St. Albert ........ 4.00 Ones 
Therefore price to B.C. domestic buyer at St. Albert 
PEO.DM SEAT Derby alan Wt Ce MA wy sai Ar AN 8.40407) ae 
Plus domestic freight rate from St. Albert ...... 14:40.) 80S 
L230 nee 
Less’ feed ‘freipht ‘assistance vy vo eh. ar 8.6 Oo ses 


Net cost to feeder at Vancouver of No. 5 wheat shipped 
From tou WA Ibert oni the same. day, ae un wo Mae lee $64:20)')0: ott 


From this example you will see the feeder located in the same area in 
this case had to pay $1.40 per ton more for his wheat, resulting from his 
having to pay a net freight cost of $5.80. 


12. Some other examples of the variance in price that the same feeder 


would have to pay dependent on the place from which the wheat board. 


released the wheat are: 
From Stettler: 


his wheat would cost $1.20 per ton more as his net freight cost= 
$5.60 per ton 


From Lloydminster: 


his wheat would cost $1.80 per ton more as his net freight cost= 
$6.20 per ton 


From Grand Prairie: 


his wheat would cost $2.20 per ton more as his net freight cost= 


$6.60 per ton 

From Medicine Hat: 
his wheat would cost $1.40 per ton more as his net freight cost= 
$5.80 per ton 

From Dawson Creek: 


his wheat would cost $ .20 per ton more as his net freight cost= 
$4.60 per ton 


{ 


A 1. , 9 acy Moe J mt are ht ve a u's eerie. ip Cee I! AM re “irs ee Bee e-[> Ty lie et pee ee Ae goat? 4 
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13. The system used in supplying oats and barley from Alberta to feeders 
in Vancouver or near Vancouver is much the same as that used for wheat, 
except that from the Fort William quoted price we deduct the export freight 
rate between the location where these grains were grown in Alberta and Fort 


William, and then add the domestic freight rate from the grower’s area to 


Vancouver, less the feed freight assistance. 
For example, basing it on a Vancouver feeder buying No. 1 feed oats from 
Calgary: 
Wheat board price on No. 1 feed oats f.0.b. Fort William $46.00 per ton 
Less export freight rate Calgary to Fort William .. FG) ctencniet 


Therefore price of oats to B.C. feeder f.o.b. Calgary ... 40.80 “ “ 


Plus domestic freight rate Calgary to Vancouver .. 13.00 “ “ 
HSS Ons icy 
Less; feed: freight) assistance | 1...) 6:6) oie jai:s) 0 said) eieinre, oe Pade os and 
$45.20. iia 


Therefore, the Vancouver feeder bought his oats from Calgary for $45.20 
per ton, based on a net freight cost to him after feed freight assistance of 
$4.40 per ton. | : 


14. Now let us use a much more likely example, namely that the wheat 


board released these oats from St. Albert: 


Again the wheat board price would be f.o.b. Fort William $46.00 per ton 
Less export freight rate St. Albert to Fort William 5.20 “ “ 


Therefore price of oats to B.C. feeder f.o.b. St. Albert 40.80 “ “ 
Plus domestic freight rate St. Albert to Vancouver 1440 “ “ 


55.20 ti te 
Less feed freight assistance ...........eeeeeeees S.GO) Skies 
$46.60 “ * 


In this case the same feeder would pay $1.40 per ton more for his oats 
as a result of paying net freight after feed freight assistance of $5.80 per ton. 


15. To quote other examples of oats or barley from other shipping points 


would only further substantiate the comparisons we quoted on wheat. The 


difference between the balance of freight $4.40 as quoted in the new feed 
freight assistance regulations and the higher amount the British Columbian 
feeder has to pay is slightly less for oats and barley, but is proportionately 
about the same in relationship to the lower price for these grains. 


16. While our illustrations have all dealt with feeders located at Van- 
couver a similar situation would apply to feeders located elsewhere in British 
Columbia. Those on the direct line from Calgary to Vancouver have their 
feed freight assistance based on Calgary; those on the northern rail line to 
Prince Rupert have the feed freight assistance based on Edmonton; while those 
on the south line—the Kettle Valley line—have the freight assistance based 
on Lethbridge. All of them, irrespective of where located in British Columbia 
have to pay a minimum freight of $4.40 per ton, plus the difference between 
export and domestic freight from the shipping point of the grain to Calgary, 
Edmonton or Lethbridge. 
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17. We must in fairness state that when our feeders—particularly in the 
lower mainland of British Columbia—order their grain to be shipped direct 
from Alberta, the agents for the wheat board attempt to supply it from points 
as close to Calgary, Edmonton, or Lethbridge as is possible so that we do not 
have to pay an excessively high extra freight above the $4.40. In many cases, 
however, it is more convenient to both buyer and seller for our feeders to draw 
the grain direct from the Vancouver terminals, and in such cases the grain 
often originates from more distant points, causing a higher freight cost. 


18. True, we have one compensating factor against the higher net freight 
we pay on prairie grain compared with that paid by feeeders in eastern Canada, 
and that is because under certain conditions we can buy part of our feed grain 
requirements from the Peace river district of British Columbia, and because 
this grain for domestic use within the province is outside wheat board control, 
can purchase it at a lower price. The Peace river grain growers will only sell 
for less to British Columbia feeders providing that they are on a wheat board 
quota, and that they require immediate cash to the extent that they do not 
wish to store their grain until required by the wheat board. In the crop year 
1962-63 we drew a higher percentage of our feed grain from this area; other 
years very little. In years of a short crop, or in years of a high foreign demand 
there will be little direct sale and we will return to buying all our require- 
ments through the wheat board, so this temporary advantage should not be 
used as an argument in avoiding equity in feed freight assistance. 


19. As stated earlier in our brief, we are not opposing a net freight cost 
to our feders of $4.40 per ton, even though it is considerably more than that 
paid by buyers in eastern Canada. What we are requesting is that we only pay 
this $4.40 per ton freight irrespective of the point from which the Wheat 
Board or its agents draw the grain. 

It surely must be apparent that the present system places the buyer of 
feed grains in a most difficult position in setting his prices when, even if the 
price of grain is reasonably static, he yet does not know what his laid down 
cost will be until the wheat board decides from which prairie point they can 
or will suply the grain. 

There is no room for fear that if we are given a flat net freight cost of 
$4.40 per ton that we will attempt to draw our grain because of grade or protein 
content from far distant points, for the wheat board will see that we draw our 
requirements from points most advantageous to eorderly marketing. 


British Columbia Federation 
of Agriculture. 


The Vic—E CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Walls. 
Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


(Translation) 
The VICE CHAIRMAN: Would you like to ask questions in French? 


Mr. GAUTHIER: Mr. Walls, before we start to talk about figures, I’d like 
to ask you a question which might seem to be indiscreet for someone from 
British Columbia. Could you explain to us why you did not distribute copies 
in French of your report to the Committee? 

Mr. Watts: I have to apologize to the members from Quebec because I 
could not in so short a period of time find in British Columbia translation 
facilities which would have allowed me to distribute my report in your lan- 
guage. 

Mr. GAUTHIER: This means, Mr. Walls, that there are not enough French 
Canadians in British Columbia, according to you, to translate the documents 
of the various organizations of British Columbia? 


et = amy '? ™ aa \ 
AON ay . ‘ 
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(Text) 


Mr. Wa. ts: I only had a few days in which to get this brief ready. Per- 
haps I should explain that besides carrying on my regular duties I am 
a member of the Royal Commission on Taxation. I had about three days in 
which to prepare this brief. This was the first request we received for our 
briefs to be in both languages. I made every attempt to get one, and I be- 
lieve I have one lined up for any future presentations. It is highly important 
to me that the members for Quebec should understand our brief, so I assure 
you, gentlemen, that if we have disappointed you this time we will see that 
the same situation does not occur again. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. GAUTHIER: You were aware, though, that you were appearing before 
a bilingual committee? 


(Text) 


Mr. DanrortH: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I think these questions 
are entirely unfair. The responsibility lies with the members of the committee 
themselves. If a French brief is requested, it is up to the members to so indi- 
cate in their invitation. I do not think it is proper for members to question 
witnesses in such a vein, and I would ask that you instruct the hon. member 
to continue with questions referring to the brief. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GAUTHIER: Mr. Chairman, it is precisely the French-speaking members 
of the Committee who have a right to request a report in French just the same 
as the English-speaking members have theirs in English. We may even refuse 
to sit because we don’t have such a report. That is the whole question. 


The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gauthier, if you allow me, Mr. Walls told me 
this morning that he had had only two or three days for preparing a report 
to be submitted to the Committee. He is well aware of the fact that Committee 
is bilingual. He endeavoured as much as possible to get this report in the two 
languages, but did not succeed. I think we have to accept his apologies and 
continue to discuss the report. 


Mr. GAUTHIER: I accept Mr. Walls’ apologies but I do not accept the words 
of the previous speaker who maintains that a report in French is not necessary 
for the small group of French-Canadians who are here. The principle stands 
that Canada is a bilingual country. 


(Text) 


Mr. DanrortH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make my position absolutely 
clear on this point of order. I think the hon. member has mistaken my point. 
‘My point is that his quarrel is with the members of the committee and steering 
committee, and not with the witness if the French translation is not available. 
I do not think witnesses should be questioned on such a matter. Your quarrel 
is with the members of the committee. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GAUTHIER: That is exactly what I am opposed to, for the member 
who submits a report does so in the name of a province, of a provincial organi- 
zation, and he has to submit this report in accordance with the Canadian 
concept of each province. I accept this gentleman’s apologies, but to say that 
it is not the witness who should be blamed, I think it is he because he 
represents the province of British Columbia, that province which does not 
contribute to bilingualism in Canada. 


‘The VicE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gauthier, if you allow, we shall continue. 
Mr. GAUTHIER: All right. , 
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The VICE CHAIRMAN: Now, would you begin with your questioning about 
the business to be debated today? f 


(Text) 

Mr. Doucett: Mr. Walls, I would like to ask you about Prescott because 
of its close location to Ottawa. 

You say that the net freight cost to feeders out of Prescott is 50 cents per 
ton. You say you pay $4.40. 

Mr. WALLS: It is very rarely that we ever get it for $4.40; it averages 
at about at least $1.50 more than that because we have to pay the domestic 
freight from the place at which it is grown. 


Mr. DoucETT: We pay the $4.40 plus 50 cents, is that right? 


Mr. WALLS: That is correct as I understand it. I wrote to eastern Canada 
for these figures. I have no means of vouching for them myself. 


Mr. Doucett: No, we take that for granted. So out of Prescott— 


Mr. WALLS: No, I do not think I understood you correctly. The government 
pays all the cost of the freight to Kemptville except 50 cents per ton which the 
feeder pays. Ours is the only province, you see, for which a fixed $4.40 is men- 
tioned. If you read the feed freight regulations you will see that it only applies 
to British Columbia. 

In your case, they pay all the freight less 50 cents. 

Mr. DoucettT: If I were buying grain out of Prescott—unless it has changed 
very recently—I would buy it at, say, $50 and the fellow would sell it to 
me less $5? 

Mr. WALLS: Basically. You mean if you bought it from a feeder? 

Mr. DOUCETT: Yes. 


Mr. WALLS: He gets the credit of the feed freight assistance and you 
Pass it on. 


Mr. DoucettT: I get it at $5? 


Mr. WALLS: That is right, and in his feed purchase price there would be 
an element of 50 cents per ton that he would be paying. 


Mr. CarpirF: And in your case you pay $1.50? 


Mr. Watts: No, we pay $4.40 plus $1.50. You see, in the freight assistance 
regulations for British Columbia the government says we shall pay all the 
freight except $4.40. No matter where you are located in British Columbia, even 
if you are right over in the east Kootenays, they pay $4.40. 


Mr. CarpirF: And you pay the balance? 


Mr. WALLS: That is based on the assumption that all the grain came from 
Calgary, but the grain does not come from Calgary so we have to pay from 
wherever the wheat board draws the grain. In some cases it can be as much 
as $2 per ton extra freight. Any indication given in the orders and any indica- 
tion given in Hansard would show that our growers are paying $4.40. We are 
not objecting to the $4.40 even though we think it is more than they pay in 
eastern Canada. All we are saying is, make it $4.40 because the unknown 
hazard of the place from which they are drawing the grain makes it very 
difficult for people buying grain to know at what net cost they will get it. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I was very interested in the excellent brief that was put 
forward by Mr. Walls. My only regret is that he did not deal in the same detail 
with all the points as he did with (e). Because of this I would like if I may to 
pursue the matter a little further. As you appreciate, the committee is very 
desirous of obtaining all the information pertaining to feeder costs clear across 
this country. 
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Is it the fact that you dealt particularly with section (e) and the $4.40 per 
ton because, as far as you in British Columbia are concerned, in your opinion 
this is the major difference in feeder costs across the country? 


Mr. WALLS: No. Let me put it in this way. We knew through the Canadian 
federation that the maritimes and other parts of Canada were presenting cases 
peculiar to themselves. Therefore, all we presented was what we considered ) 
to be one inequity as far as British Columbia is concerned. We have not 
attempted to suggest to you an over-all feed grain assistance policy for all 
of Canada. 


My own feeling would be—and I will qualify my statement by saying that 


I am speaking now strictly on behalf of Charlie Walls—that there should be 


a figure established as the net amount of freight that should be payable by the 
feeders at all points. That would seem to me to be the way in which you would 
obtain equity. If that were granted, I would even go a step further. I would 
make it applicable to Ontario soft grain because there are times at which they 
have to compete and ship. I would also make it applicable to the odd year in 
the prairie provinces where feeders in one part of the prairies have been dried 
out and have had to buy grain from another part of the prairie provinces. I 
would make it a policy available to all of Canada. 

In other words, I think you could arrive at a net freight cost that would 
land the grain at all points at the same amount to the feeder. To me, that would 
seem to be the only equitable plan of feedfreight assistance. Again, I want to 
qualify this by saying that I am speaking on behalf of myself and not on be- 
half of my organization. 

Mr. DanrortH: I appreciate this, Mr. Walls, but once again you are 
speaking specifically with regard to feed freight assistance. What I would like 
to know is whether you feel this is the only major point on which there could be 
a variance in price to the actual feeder in British Columbia. 


Mr. WALLS: Yes, I think so. I checked some of the handling charges in 
eastern Canada and I found that ours are pretty well uniform when we draw 
from the terminal. There may be some cases of oduble handling in the east 
with which we do not have to contend. You will realize that we have no 
trucking from rail points to distant points as in eastern Canada. Therefore there 
is that advantage. We do not encounter such extra handling charges. 

Then, of course, we have not asked for any storage because we have not 
suffered from lack of storage from the terminal elevators from Vancouver. | 

Mr. DANFORTH: I appreciate your answers and I think hewn are getting to 
the information that I would like to see on the record. 

May I put it in another way? Let us suppose that the difference in the 
actual feed in a northern part and a central part of British Columbia owing 
to freight rates to a special feeder is ten cents. I am speaking of the difference 


_ in cost to two feeders, one being in the central part and one being in another 


part. This is due to the difference in price each has paid in freight. 


Mr. WaA.Ls: No, in British Columbia, as you will understand, the feeder 
in the central part of the province would pay $4.40 plus the difference, just 
as we would at the coast. 


_ Mr. DanrortH: I appreciate that, sir, but suppose there is a difference of 
ten cents. Could there be a difference of 30 cents owing to a feeder paying 
one mill operator more for concentrates than another mill operator? 


The point I am trying to get at is whether there is a place in British 
Columbia where a poultry feeder may pay $80 per ton for wheat and another 
operator may pay $90 per ton for feed, a difference which moa not be directly 
traced pane to the difference in freight. 
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Mr. Wa.xs: I do not believe so. We went into this when they discussed 
with us the idea of putting in zones, similar to the situation in eastern Canada. 
We discussed it with the people who use feed and our member co-operatives 
who buy feed. The prices are pretty well uniform in all the feeder points 
in British Columbia. In other words, the feeder in the eastern part of British 
Columbia might get his meat scrap or some other protein at slightly less—I 
will agree with that; that is quite possible because it would not be freighted 
as far as Vancouver. It is just possible, yes, that there could be some differ- 
ence. 


I have to amend my answer. I think it would be possible on concentrates. 
On the other hand, they are much smaller purchasers of these concentrates 
than are the feeders at the coast, so it would be equally possible that they 
would have to pay that much more for a concentrate through not buying it in 
quantity. 

Mr. ForBes: Are these concentrates eligible? 

Mr. Watts: No. 3 


Mr. ForBEs: The hon. member was getting at that. He wanted to know why 
there was differentiation between the cost of concentrates at Prince Rupert, 
for example, and Vancouver. 


Mr. WALLS: I am just saying that the price of concentrates at Prince 
Rupert would be exactly the same as the price of concentrates at Vancouver, 
to use your illustration. The price might be less if you were buying feed in 
the east Kootenays; but most of our feeders, you see, are concentrated in the 
lower mainland of British Columbia and in the north Okanagan area. We © 
have only one per cent of our land in use at the present time, and we have 
a potential of only about twice that amount. It is all done in a couple of valleys. 

Mr. DANForRTH: I will go a step further, with your permission, Mr. Walls. 

This committee is very concerned and interested to know if in any specific 
region in Canada there is a possibility of any excessive profit taking in regard 
to handling grain or concentrates or delivery charges to a special area or to 
a group of feeders. Is there sufficient differentiation in British Columbia, over 
and above the normal that you would expect to pay for the difference in freight 
costs, to lead you to suspect that there might be excessive profit taking? 

Mr. WALLS: No. I think we have enough feed co-operatives to keep a 
control on price. I do not say that they sell at any better price, but at least 
they are a factor there that would prevent excess profit being taken. 

For instance, we have one co-operative in the Fraser valley that sells about 
30 per cent of all the feed grain that is sold in British Columbia. I would 
imagine, though I do not know, that it would be the price setter. I really do 
not think that we would have any material difference in the cost of feed grain 
in one part of the province and another. 


Mr. DANFORTH: There would not be more difference than you would expect, 
taking into account freight and handling charges. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mullally. 


Mr. MULLALLY: Mr. Walls, I would like first of all to congratulate you 
upon your very excellent brief. I think the detailed tables you gave us were 
very helpful to us in trying to obtain a better understanding of this problem. 

If you would turn to page 5 of your brief I think I could possibly refer 
to the matter on which I would like a little further explanation. 

The first figure you give is for the export freight rate from Calgary, which 
is $4 per ton. Then you have the domestic freight rate. What is the difference, 
and who gets this difference? Does the wheat board pay $4 on this grain and 
then charge $14 or $13? 
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Mr. WALLS: The grower in the prairies has to pay, first of all, all of the 
export rate on grain to whichever of the two main terminals he ships. If it is 
sold for domestic purposes, then that is paid back. It is paid back into the pool 


_ because, you see, a man who is shipping grain does not know whether his 


a= . 
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grain is going to go to the domestic market or to the export market. It goes 
back into the pool and they all benefit because the feeder then pays that . 
amount of freight. 


Mr. MULLALLY: Back into the freight pool? 


Mr. WALLS: No, back into the wheat price pool, the price that he gets on his 
second or third payment on wheat. 

Mr. MuULLALLY: How much does the railway get? Do they get $4 or do 
they get $13? 

Mr. WALLS: The railway then gets the $13. I would like to point out some 


: thing as a sidelight on this and something that people have considered as 


grossly unfair over the years. When the Crowsnest pass agreement was put into 


effect, it covered the movement of grain east to the head of the lakes. In 


_ 1927, under the unjust discrimination clause, the transport commission granted 
_ to Vancouver the same rate but only for export grain. I am not criticizing 


- the Crowsnest pass. agreement. The Crowsnest pass agreement covered all 


grain going to the eastern terminal. When they decided there was now a 


terminal in Vancouver that was shipping a lot of grain although under the 


unjust discrimination clause the rates must be equal, they applied it only to 


the export grain and not to the domestic grain. For many years we have felt that 
if the unjust discrimination clause were applied in its entirety, then all grain 
to the west terminal should be the same. However, if that were done there 
would be no feed freight assistance and our rate would be $4, roughly. So 
that if we can get it at $4.40, it would not be too much out of line. This is only 


_ another argument why we should get our grain at a flat rate. 


Mr. MULLALLY: I have another point concerning the Peace river area. 


} How much grain is grown there and why do you now not use more grain from 
_ that area? 


Mr. WALLS: There are a number of factors involved in that. In some years 


_ their grain is of too high a quality so that it does not make feed grain. The 
_ second point is that there is not a sufficient quantity growing there for our 
_ feeders. I therefore presume that the wheat board allots the wheat accord- 


. 
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_ ing to the grain and to the need. I have some figures regarding how much is 


shipped. In 1962 we got 39 per cent of our feed requirements from the Peace 


_ river. Feed freight assistance was paid on 190,000 tons. I got these figures 


from the Pacific Great Eastern Railway which in that year brought down 
for domestic use 74,000 tons, that is 39 per cent of our requirements in 1962. 
That will vary greatly. It will depend on the crop, for instance. If it is a 
poor crop, we will probably not get as much from them. 


Mr. MULLALLY: You said your federation is not complaining about the 


$4.40 you have to pay. You are complaining about the additional charge. You 
explained that in some way this could be eliminated. To continue along that 


_ line, would you say that your federation is satisfied with the present feed grain 


“ 


assistance program, and, if not, what changes would you suggest? 
Mr. WALLS: That is a very hard question to ask of a representative of the 


_ farmers. 


‘Mr. MULLALLY: What changes would you suggest to improve the present 


» plan?- 


Mr. WALLS: We sat down and discussed it and this is all we are suggesting 
as far as British Columbia is concerned. If you grant something away out of 
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line to eastern Canada, then I am not saying we would not be back knocking 
at your door. There must be some degree of equity. If you are going to give 
something to this part of Canada, then the feeders elsewhere must be 
considered on a similar basis. We would be quite pleased if feed freight as- 
sistance were continued. Our biggest objection is to this extra amount that no- 
body takes into consideration. It is not quoted in the house or anywhere else. 
Maybe it is not fair of me to do this but let me say that on August 28 the 
Hon. Mr. Sauve stated that there will be no balance of transportation costs | 
greater than $2 per ton by the least cost method of transporting grain. I 
would be very foolish if I said that we would be satisfied with $4.40 if you are 
going to bring it down to $2. 


Mr. MuLLALLY: Are you not able to take advantage of truck assistance? 


Mr. WALLS: Not at the present time. Since they opened the new highway 
there has been some thought given to that but that will depend on the ability 
to get return loads in that type of truck. There are one or two points that 
cannot get the full benefit of grain assistance to the same extent as we can 
in Vancouver, if the grain comes from Peace river. I am thinking, for instance, 
of ranchers in the Kamloops area. As the grain comes down the P.G.E. they 
can draw only board grain from the prairies. We can draw non-board grain 
from the Peace river. The situation could arise that if they got trucking 
assistance from Clinton, which is a matter of 25 to 30 miles away, it might 
put them in that position. However, we consider that we should be looking 
at the whole broad picture. 


Mr. MuLLALLY: I have one final question. Does your federation favour 
the establishment of a feed grain agency which has been recommended by 
the national organization? 


Mr. WALLS: The national body is anxious for it, and I see some reasons 
for it. My own federation is right on the fence regarding this. I think you 
had better consider the national picture which is more representative than 
ours, and we will back up whatever the national body wants. As far as the 
farmers within my own federation are concerned, they are lukewarm on it. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I have a supplementary question with regard 
to freight rates from Calgary to Vancouver on domestic and export grain. 
Am I right in understanding that if the grain is shipped from Calgary to 
Vancouver for export the total cost of freight is $4 per ton but if it is shipped 
to Vancouver to be used internally in Canada it is $13? 

Mr. WALLS: Yes. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): To carry this a little further, when you are 
bringing grain back from Vancouver you mentioned I believe it could possibly 
be picked up from a terminal in Vancouver. If this were the case, it could go 
into Vancouver and you would pay for the back haul? 


Mr. WALLS: Yes, there are not many cases of this. This large co-operative 
I was talking about happens to be in Cloverdale and when they draw from 
the terminal they have to pay a 70 cent back haul, but we are not complaining 
about that. If they buy their grain in carload lots, then they can get it without 
it going into the terminal. It is swung on to this branch line and they get it 
at the same rate. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): In other words, if it is shipped from Calgary 
or Lloydminster, it stops at the place where it is going to end up and does not 
have to go into Vancouver? 


Mr. WALLS: That is right, and irrespective of where it stops the net freight 
is $4.40 plus the difference in domestic freight between the point it was grown 
at and Calgary. In other words, every feeder in the province buys his feed 
at the same net freight cost. 
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Mr. JoRGENSON: Mr. Chairman, the wheat board have the sole responsibility 
in determining where the feed grains originate. Could you explain why this 
is so? 

Mr. WALLS: Of course, they are the single system of marketing grain and 
I would imagine that they are not going to ship grain. For instance, we might 
find out that there is a place in Saskatchewan or Manitoba with a very high 
protein content which is higher than the content of grain in the place from 
where they want to ship, but that it would be more advantageous from the 
standpoint of marketing for it to be handled that way. I do not know whether 
I have given you an answer to your question. 


Mr. JORGENSON: It is largely because the wheat board is in a position to 
know where the feed grain varieties are available. 

Mr. WALLS: That is right. 

Mr. JORGENSON: In your brief you dealt primarily with feed freight assist- 
ance, and we are very glad to have this viewpoint expressed. Most of the briefs 


which have been presented to us prior to yours have dealt with other aspects 


of the feed problem rather than freight assistance. You have not mentioned 
this and I am wondering whether we are to assume that you are reasonably 
satisfied with the handling of feed grains in British Columbia, if you feel that 
the competitive factors that do exist in British Columbia do keep a check on 
the tendency to charge exorbitant prices for handling it, and so on. I would 
also like to know to what extent your co-operatives in the province of British 
Columbia are instrumental in maintaining this competitive feature. 


Mr. WALLs: I think of course that they are the prime instrument in doing 
that. Perhaps it is not fair to say that. They are there, and I would assume 
that if they were not there we would have to pay more. Nevertheless, if there 
are enough competitors, it is possible that it would not be so. I am satisfied 
that in British Columbia our feed grain prices are relatively fair. Many of the 
smaller feeders pay prices higher than I have quoted by about $13 a ton, but 
that $13 a ton covers resacking into 100 pound sacks, the giving of credit, and 
delivery to the farm. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Does the feeder in British Columbia take advantage of 
his own storage facilities to store his own grain? 

Mr. WALLS: The larger feeders do, and of course we are gradually getting 
into a specialized form of agriculture so there is more and more of that. If 
they happen to be adjacent to a large feed company, they will buy it by the 
ton and pick it up themselves. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Is there a very great fluctuation in the price of feed grain 
in British Columbia from one period to the next? 

Mr. WaAuxLs: No, I can give you some idea of the prices compared with a 
year ago. For instance, our wheat is $11 a ton higher than it was a year ago, 
owing to upgraded world prices plus, of course, one of the few adverse effects 
of the devaluation of our currency. Our oats are $5 a ton more than they were 
a year ago, and our barley is $4 a ton more than a year ago. 

Mr. JORGENSON: I presume your organization keeps a very close check 
on feed grain prices in British Columbia and compares them with the selling 


prices of the Canadian wheat board? 


Mr. WALLS: That is right. In fact, we have on our board of directors one 
director whose sole function is that. He is called our feed grain director and 


his function is to specialize in feed grains and feed grain prices. 


fi 


Mr. JORGENSON: And you have found this to be a useful function? Does he 
perform a useful role? Has he ever detected any departure from the quoted 
prices of the Canadian wheat board, that is that the price of the feeder does 


not vary greatly from one period to the other? 
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Mr. Wats: You must realize that each of the pools and the United Grain 
Growers is competing against each other. They are anxious to get the ship- 
ments of these grains. As far as the price we would pay is concerned, it would 
only vary on wheat and oats. I am thoroughly satisfied with this. 

Mr. JORGENSON: So that you would say that apart from the features of the 
feed grain assistance program which you have outlined in your brief you feel 
that the prices of feed grains in western Canada, or in British Columbia, are 
not out of line with the actual costs? 

Mr. WALLS: I do not think so. 

‘Mr. Barnett: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions I would like 
to ask, partly by way of explanation. Since I am from that area ‘you will 
understand my interest in the first page of the brief, the last item under (f) 
which makes reference to coastal points served only by water. I would like to 
ask first of all whether Vancouver island generally comes under that classifica- 
tion? 

Mr. WALLS: The wording here is simplified. What they say is that all we 
will allow now is the freight rate to the coastal areas less $2.60. In other 
words, all points that are on the Nanaimo railway, the railway going up to 
Courtenay, benefit by the $4.40 plus $2.60, which is the equivalent of what 
Courtenay would have received if it shipped its grain by rail. There may be 
places, for instance at Bella Coola and Prince Rupert, that will not benefit. 
There is not a great deal of grain that goes up there, but there is no doubt 
that there are some farmers in that area who will not do as well as they did 
under the previous field freight assistance where they got the complete freight 
paid to its destination. 

Mr. BARNETT: That was the first thing I wanted clarified, whether it 
applied basically to all points on the coast, including Vancouver island, which 
is served by the Nanaimo railway. 


Mr. WALLS: May I interrupt? Although we have had no representations, 
there might be places where trucking assistance might be helpful. For instance, 
there are some farms in Alberni where the freight between Nanaimo and 
Alberni by truck might be considered. 


Mr. BARNETT: The railway does not run to Alberni. 


Mr. WALLS: Then I am wrong. Your knowledge of the geography of your 
riding should be better than mine. 


Mr. Barnett: I would think then that the people of that area would all 
get $2.60? 
Mr. WALLS: That is right. 


Mr. BARNETT: My next question is with regard to points up the coast 
which have no other service than by means of water. 


Mr. WALLS: They are now going to suffer. They will not get as ee 
freight assistance as before because before the water freight was completely 
paid, whereas this $2.60 does not cover it. 


Mr. BARNETT: Could you give us any figures regarding the difference 
between the actual freight and the $2.60? 


Mr. WALLS: I am afraid I do not have them. You understand that there 
are relatively few farmers in these areas. They are not organized into any body 
that could bake representations to us. I just know that there happened to be 
some farmers there and that their position cannot be as BOR as it was, but I 
have not received any representations regarding it. 


Mr. BARNETT: Could I observe, Mr. Chairman, that from my reports and 
my observations there are more abandoned farms there than there are farmers, 
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and that at one period, dating back to the 1930’s, I have been informed it was 
economic for quite a number of people on a small scale to go into poultry 
and livestock. 

Mr. WALLS: It is certainly a fact that these outlying points are at a 
disadvantage. However, as far as the lower mainland and most of Vancouver 
island is concerned, they are about 60 cents better off than they were. 


Mr. BARNETT: Do you feel that the extra $2.60 does put Vancouver 
island on a more competitive basis than the other areas? 


Mr. WALLS: Oh, yes, it certainly does. 


Mr. BARNETT: The other question I had in mind was a more general 
one, particularly in view of the figures regarding the price of steers, hogs 
and other products in various points across Canada. This matter has already 
been covered but I listened with interest to the remarks you made in your 
personal capacity. I was curious to know just why the British Columbia © 
federation indicated that they were relatively satisfied with the $4.40 charge 
in view of indications of a fairly uniform price to farmers in various points 
across the country. I notice in the figures you have quoted here that prices 


_ for steers are actually lower in Vancouver than at other points, and prices 


ii 


for hogs are a little higher. 


Mr. Wauus: Broilers do a bit better because we are the only area that 
has a unique marketing system for broilers. 


Mr. BARNETT: I am a little puzzled. What is the reason for it? 


Mr. Watts: I suppose it is surprising. I suppose some of my own members 
will say, ‘‘Why did we not ask for more?” It is very easy to ask for more. I 
think you must keep in mind that there must be a degree of fairness not only 
between ourselves and eastern Canada but a degree of fairness between our- 
selves and the livestock and poultry producers in Alberta who compete on 
our market. We figured that this is all we should ask for, to get this flat uni- 
form rate. Again J am*speaking entirely on my own but I think that every 
feeder should pay some freight. That is my personal view. I do not think you 
should make a profit on the feed freight assistance. I think it would be quite 
possible to have a net feed freight in all points in Canada of somewhere 
around $2 to $3, and then there would be a uniform policy. All we have been 
asked for is to give our reactions on what we felt was wrong with the eastern 
policy as far as British Columbia was concerned and not as it applied to eastern 
Canada. I only used these figures to show our position. When the people in the 
feed business and the growers got together they said that they felt we 
should concentrate, and instead of trying to cover the whole broad field of 
feed freight assistance deal with this one inequity. You place me in a rather 
difficult position because I am quite sure we would like to get the grain as 
cheaply as we possibly can. 


Mr. BarRNetT: I was just wondering whether there were possibly some 
other factors involved in the cost of production which would put the British 
Columbia feeder in a relatively even competitive position. You mentioned that 
Alberta influenced the federation in coming to us. ; 


Mr. Wauus: I think you would get a lot of opposition from Alberta to 
the feed freight assistance plan if you reduced it to such an extent that we 
would be able to produce and sell on the Vancouver market at greater ad- 
vantage. I think we could go down to about $3 a ton quite well and still retain 
a degree of fairness, but my brief deals only with one item of feed freight 
assistance because I thought that that was what we were asked to present. 


Mr. BaRNETT: What I am interested in is the cost of freight of the finished 
product as between eastern Canada and the lower mainland marketers. 
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Mr. WauLs: You have to keep in mind that about half of the beef sold 
on the Vancouver market has to come from Alberta, a large percentage of hogs, 
practically none of our eggs and very little of our chickens and turkeys. 
Ours is a market with which they have to compete, and they pay freight on 
the finished product. Of course, they buy their grain from one another at 
a very much lower price than the feed freight assistance gives it to us. One 
thing equalizes the other. There is no question in my mind that there is a 
necessity for feed freight assistance from that standpoint. 

I think it would be quite possible for the prairie provinces to Re 
most of the livestock if they could be assured of a continuity of supply, but 
many of the farmers in the prairies who can make their living selling grain do 
not want to get into these sidelines, and so for a guarantee of continuity of 
food supplies to our people you have to give some encouragement to the feed- 
ers adjacent to the large urban consumer points such as Toronto, Montreal 
and Vancouver. I believe there is a great need for a freight assistance policy. 
I think there would be a terrific economic upheaval if, after operating under 
this for 20 years, it were taken away. I also think that in spite of everything 
it is a fact that we would be pleased if we bought all our grain at $4.40. 

In your final judgment you have to see that feed grain gets to all the 
feeders at approximately the same net cost because the price they receive for 
the produce is approximately the same. Although I appeared to be satisfied 
with $4.40, if, as a result of your deliberations, you are going to find that the 
price of feed grain is going to go down in all of eastern Canada to $2, then I 
think you must overrule my brief and apply it to British Columbia on the 
same basis. 

Mr. BARNETT: I have one other question having to do with those areas 
within the province of British Columbia. It seems to me I recall reading about 
some considerable discussion of the position of people desiring to raise cattle 
in the Williams lake area. You also mentioned some areas in Vancouver and 
the lower mainland. 


Mr. WaLts: Yes, there are beef and cattle growers in Cariboo, and I should 
not have overlooked that. They benefit from the Peace river grain which 
comes down. 


Mr. BARNETT: You say that by and large they get a larger percentage of 
their supplies from the Peace river? 

Mr. WALLS: It would be more economical for the wheat board to decide that 
the grain should be drawn from Peace river rather than from points in the 
prairies. There is no doubt that most of their grain comes from Peace river. 

Mr. BARNETT: You made reference to the fact that Peace river grains can- 
not go into the Kamloops area because of a lack of connection between the 
Pacific Great Eastern and the national railways. I do not suppose there have 
been any recent discussions regarding the building of a new branch line? 

Mr. Watts: I do not think so. The Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway are already serving us from Alberta and I would 
not imagine it would be profitable for Mr. Bennett to put a branch line to 
Kamloops. 

Mr. BARNETT: You did suggest that the lack of that might be logical ground 
for truck assistance. 

Mr. WALLS: Yes, I think that is one area. In fact, if this committee wished 
to do so we could go back and see if there are other areas which are prejudiced. 
I might say that we have had no representations made to us on this. I do 
realize that there is one place where they do not benefit from the Peace river 
grain; that is in Kamloops. It is a fairly good feeding area. 

I question if there is any more than that. 
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Mr. BARNETT: I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, for the moment. Thank you. 
The VicE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Barnett. 
Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Ouson: In paragraph 17 of your brief you say: 


We must in fairness state that when our feeders—particularly in 
the lower mainland of British Columbia—order their grain to be shipped 
direct from Alberta, the agents for the wheat board attempt to supply 
it from points as close to Calgary, Edmonton, or Lethbridge as is possible 


so that we do not have to pay an excessively high extra freight above 
the $4.40. 


You go on to say: 


In many cases, however, it is more convenient to both buyer and 
seller for our feeders to draw the grain direct from the Vancouver 
terminals, and in such cases the grain often originates from more 
distant points, causing a higher freight cost. 


Mr. WALLS: Yes. 


Mr. OLson: When you buy this grain from the terminals in Vancouver 
how do they establish the price? Is there a uniform price average? 


Mr. WALLS: Yes, it is exactly the same thing. The only thing that is 
different is the handling charge. Again, they tell you where the grain that 
they are giving to you actually came from. So, in this case, it could be grain 
from the borders of Saskatchewan, you see. In other words, if I am in the 
Fraser valley I telephone the terminal to buy from them a ton of No. 5 wheat. 
They charge me a fixed amount for handling because they have to take it into 
the terminal and put it into a truck to come back out. That is the only 
additional charge I pay. However, when you bring it in yourself the agents 
of the wheat board attempt to get it as close to these points at Calgary as 
possible because they are competing with each other. In other words, the 
closer the point at which they can obtain the grain they give you the less 
extra we have to pay. That does not apply to the grain that has already gone 
into the terminal, grain which could have come from Saskatchewan for ex- 
ample. In that case we would have to pay more freight. 

Mr. Ouson: So there could conceivably be a different price for each load 
you buy from the terminal? 

Mr. Watts: That is right, but there could be a different price for each 
carload of grain that we bought direct as well. 


Mr. OLSON: I understand. — 
Mr. WALLS: Yes; you are quite correct. 


Mr. OLson: I have one other question with reference to something that I 
believe was raised by Mr. Jorgenson which I did not clearly understand. 


You put forward.some figures with respect to the variations or fluctuations 
in price as between this week and the same week last year, and so on. I did 
not understand you to say whether or not there were any serious fluctuations 
between buying grain in October and buying grain in March. Is there a 
consistent fluctuation then? 


Mr. WALLS: No. Some of the members here will know wheat marketing 
better than I do. Your wheat, of course, is based on a price negotiated through 
the international wheat agreement; but oats and barley of course, are subject 
to bids. Naturally, one has more fiuctuation on oats and barley than on wheat. 


I regret that I have not all the variations in price in front of me, but 
looking at each week there is very little variation. For instance, I have two 
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weeks together here and the prices are identical—one week following another. 
I do not think we have a great deal of fluctuation. We are not up against the 
same situation as in the east where, from the standpoint of storage, they pur- 
chase at certain times of the year as against purchasing at other times. 


Mr. Ouson: I see; that is clear. 


Of the grain that you bring down from the Peace river area of British 
Columbia, I suppose almost all is purchased outside the wheat board? 


Mr. WALLS: That all depends on the time of the year. The only reason for 
which a man would sell outside the wheat board would be if he needed money, 
if he were on a quota. Rather than carry it in storage he would sell it for 
slightly less money. 


You will realize that the farmer himself does not actually sell the grain. 
Most of the agents of the wheat board have set up subsidiary concerns to buy 
the non-board grain because if the farmer had to ship it he would have to 
shovel it out. For that reason, it is handled in this way. 


Quite a lot of the grain even from the Peace river area will come both 
ways—hboth board and non-board. I would say that if we can manage It it 
will come non-board, yes. 


Mr. OLson: There would be no real advantage in buying wheat from the 
Peace river area of British Columbia from the Canadian wheat board? 


Mr. WALLS: No, except it is a place which is closer to Calgary and the 
rate is lower than would be the case if one were to buy it from other points in 
Alberta. It is only 20 cents more when we bring it down from Dawson Creek. 
We pay only 20 cents above; we pay $4.60. There is therefore an advantage in 
buying from the Peace river area; but again, when you buy through the board 
the decision is with them not with the buyer of the grain. When one buys it 
through the board, in other words, if in order to fill up the quotas they decide 
that it should be drawn from the Peace river area as against drawing it from 
Lloydminster or some other place, they are the people who make the decision. 


Mr. OLSON: I have one other question and it may not be a fair question 
because I will be asking for your opinion. 


Would you agree that the feeders on the prairies could be at a very serious 
disadvantage even now in relation to feeders in other parts of Canada? Would 
there be a disadvantage to them caused by the feed grain freight rate assistance 
if they were required to pay wheat board prices for their grain even at the 
point of delivery where they take it? 


Mr. WALLS: I honestly do not know. 


Mr. OLson: I ask you that because it is a matter of major concern to the 
feeders on the prairies. 


Mr. WALLs: I can quite understand that it would be. I am not trying to 
evade your question but I am not in a position to know. For quite a long while 
they did it, you know. 


Mr. OLson: But they bought it outside the wheat board? 


Mr. WALLS: Yes; they circumvented the wheat board. There was a lot of 
trading of wheat for trucks and things for a number of years, which I think 
has now stopped because of the possibility now of selling to feed companies. 

To leave the economics of it, basically is it not according to the intent of 
the British North America Act that something produced and consumed within 
a province shall be provincial jurisdiction rather than federal jurisdiction? 
If there had not been agreement in these provinces to the wheat board act, 
then at all times people within the provinces would have been able to buy the 
grain without having to go through the wheat board. 
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Mr. Oxtson: I do not disagree with that. I am just drawing this to your 
attention. Even at the present time the feeders on the prairies paying the cur- 
rent prices would be at a disadvantage if they were to buy their grain from 
the same agency. 

Mr. Wauus: I would think so. 

Mr. Ouson: Because of the freight assistance? 

Mr. WALLS: That is right. 


Mr. Ouson: Therefore, if there is to be any additional assistance given, to 
be fair it would certainly require parliament or the federal government to look 
very seriously at the matter of also providing freight assistance for finished 
products to markets such as Toronto and Vancouver. I was very pleased with 
your attitude in suggesting there ought to be a degree of equity. 


Mr. WALLS: Yes, I must admit that. Mind you, you are dealing with the 
prospect that the feeder on the prairies is buying his grain. Many feeders are 
feeding their own grain—some of it, perhaps, of a lower grade. So there are 
other aspects to the matter. The fact that the Peace river people are prepared 
to sell us grain at less than the board price would indicate that the price at 
_ which they are prepared to sell is about the value of the grain to the grower, 
which would be the case on the prairies also, would it not? 

Mr. OLson: Which could be a distress offering too, could it not? 

Mr. WALLS: It could be, yes. Of course, I do not know, and I do not want 
to do anything that is going to be contrary to the interests of any farmer across 
Canada. I do not think freight assistance should be used to gain an advantage 
for a farmer in one part of Canada as against a farmer in another part of 
Canada—definitely not. I agree with you that all these things must be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Forses: May I ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman? 

It is usually assumed that feed freight assistance is a subsidy to agriculture. 
Would you agree that this is so? 

Mr. WALLS: Yes. 

Mr. ForBES: Would you agree that this feed freight assistance is actually 
a subsidy to the consumer? 

Mr. WALLS: Yes, it is. It is in so far as any farmer has any ability to set 
his own prices. In brief, I would say that the United States perhaps sets our 
prices more than we do ourselves, and they can buy corn which is very good 
from the point of view of the nutritional content. They can buy that quite 


cheaply. For instance, if we had no feed freight assistance, without a doubt 


in many instances feeders in eastern Canada and British Columbia would be 
buying United States corn in preference to prairie grain. You have seen that 
happen in eastern Canada in the last few years. 

Mr. DanrorTH: May I ask a supplementary question on that very point? 
I am referring to this matter of corn. 

You speak of corn and you speak of corn from the prairies. Is there a 
quality of corn— 7 | 

Mr. Watus: No, I say United States competitive grain, particularly for 
poultry. I think poultrymen prefer corn to other grains. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Where does your corn come from? Does it come from the 
United States? 

Mr. WALLS: Some comes from Canada. There is some feed freight assistance 
paid on corn. There is some grain in eastern Canada; Ontario grows quite a lot 
of corn. If we were buying our grain it would come from eastern Washington. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Is it not a fact that feed freight assistance is designed 
primarily to make western feed grains competitive with United States corn? 


ye oY 
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Mr. WALLS: That is right. The MacPherson royal commission stated it. I 
believe I could quote you the page number. 

Mr. Manpziuk: Mr. Chairman, my first question is of a general nature. 
Take wheat as a whole, is the federation trying to point out that the producer 
or the feeder receives practically the same return in British Columbia as the 
producer or feeder in the east, but the cost of feed is higher to the British 
Columbia producer than it is to the eastern producer? Is that the main theme. 
of your brief? 

Mr. WALLS: No, that is not the main theme. We recognize that we are pay- 
ing more, but we only use it as an argument as to why that is all that we should 
pay in this brief. In other words, the regulation issued states that we pay 
$4.40 but we do not pay $4.40. All we are trying to say is that if we pay just 
the $4.40, that would be fairer than the way it is right now. My argument was 
that we were alone. I do not want to get into an argument with eastern Cana- 
dian farmers on who gets the worst or the best deal. I wanted to avoid that. 
But I did want to show you that there is inequity in the price established for 
us, and my whole brief was on that point. I knew that the Canadian federation 
was presenting a national brief. Therefore I presumed what you wanted from 
us were the factors which affect British Columbia only. 

Mr. MANDZIUK: If you do not pay $4.40, then what do you pay? 

Mr. WALLS: On the average we pay about $1.50 more than that because we 
have to pay the $4.40 which is based on the fact that all the grain comes from 
Calgary, whereas all the grain does not come from Calgary; they draw grain 
from all over Alberta, and we have to pay the domestic rate from the point 
it was grown to Calgary. When you buy eastern grain, you buy it at one fixed 
price, for the grain as laid down at Fort William. So your eastern growers 
know that if they bring grain in by the same freight method, whether it be by 
water or by rail, they will get their carload of grain at the same price. But 
we do not know that, because it depends on the point on the prairies at 
which it was grown. 

Mr. Manpziuk: Thank you. I have another question on page 3 which is 
not clear to me. You say Truro $1.10 per ton minus and Sydney, $1.30 per ton, 
presumably plus. 

Mr. WALLS: Yes. 


Mr. MANpDzIuK: Would you please explain that? I am not clear on it. Pos- 
sibly other members are, but I am not. 

Mr. WALLS: Well, I am not too clear either. Under the present policy, you 
set the rate according to zones, and there is quite a variance between one 
point and another depending on the railroad, the use of water, as I understand 
it. That is about the only answer I can give you. I understand that the biggest 
complaint by the maritimes is the fact that it does not take into consideration 
quite a number of handling charges that they have to pay. That I believe is 
their biggest complaint against the thing as it stands right now. But I am 
afraid when you come to the question of why things are one price at one part 
of eastern Canada compared to another, I think you would do better if you asked 
the people who come from there. All I did was to write to Ottawa and call 
attention to these representative rates, and say that we were pretty nice 
fellows and wanted to accept $4.40. 

Mr. MAnpz1uK: How much of this feeder stock is for domestic market only? 
Are you supplying domestic markets only, or is there any stock going to export? 

Mr. WALLS: You mean is our livestock for domestic purposes? 

Mr. MANDZIUK: Yes. 
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Mr. WALLS: Yes, almost entirely. 
Mr. Manpziuk: That is livestock, poultry, and eggs? 
Mr. WauLs: That is right. We do practically no exporting whatsoever. 


Mr. Manpz1uK: You can pretty well control prices by not flooding the do- 
mestic market. 


Mr. WALLS: Well, we have Alberta right beside us and if we attempted 
to do that at a price which would be unfair to the consumer, we would pretty 
soon not have any control price. 


Mr. Manpziuk: One other question: you make no specific recommendation 
in your brief, which is usual in briefs. You simply stated your cost. 


Mr. Wa..s: I do make a specific recommendation, that all grain be landed 
irrespective of its origin at a net cost to the producer of $4.40 a ton at British 
Columbia. That is all I have said in this brief. 


Mr. Manpziuk: Thank you. I would like to join the other members of the 
committee in congratulating the federation for the brevity of its brief. Some 
briefs are not. But Mr. Walls has been very kind and has been good enough to 
answer all the questions. I know he has answered mine to my satisfaction. I 
thank you. 

Mr. Wats: Thank you. 

Mr. DoucetT: You say Truro and Sydney $1.10 per ton minus, and $1.30 
per ton plus, respectively. 

Mr. WALLS: That means that they get a profit on the freight assistance over 
and above the freight. I am not taking into consideration the handling charges 
which might very well be $2.00; but on their freight alone to that point, the 
freight assistance is $1.50 more than the actual freight by water. 


Mr. BERGER: Mr. Walls has already given answers to the questions which I 
intended to put. But I would like to know, in order to obtain needed help as 
required according to your brief, which is very well put, if he thinks the wheat 
board itself is important with its present regulations, or would it have to be 
handled by the government? 


Mr. WaLLs: You have to think of what the wheat board was set up to do; 
it was set up to obtain the best selling method and the best possible price for 
the grower of grain in Canada. And our whole economy is highly dependant 
on grain as an export commodity. So I do not think you can ask one organiza- 
tion to be both the most astute seller as well as the most astute buyer. There- 
fore, if any organization is going to be set up to represent the buyers of grain, 
it should be separate and distinct from the wheat board, so that the two 
agencies, the single buying and the single selling agencies can then battle it out. 

Mr. Bercer: What do you think the government or the Minister of Agricul- 
ture should do? Should they pay higher rates in order to meet your needs? 

Mr. WALLS: It would not cost them very much to make it more equitable. 
I figure that all this is asking for would be something under $200,000 to do 
away with this anomaly which I have brought out, over our having to pay more 
than $4.40. Then I would say it depends on the kind of freight policy you decide 
for the rest of Canada. You would agree with me that there must be equity 
between one place and another, that is, between the feeder at one point and 
the feeder at another point. 

Mr. Bercer: I thank you for your answers. 


Mr. Ouson: I have one question. I presume that the screenings taken from 
export grain at the terminal elevators on the coast are not an unimportant 
factor in the total of feed used by feeders, particularly in the lower mainland. 


Mr. WALLS: Yes, I believe so. 
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Mr. OLson: How large a proportion of the total feed requirements are the - 
screenings? Of course it is on feed which has reached that point from the 
prairie farmer, and on which he has received feed grain assistance. 


Mr. WauLs: Actually, it is not very large. The last sheet I have from the 
federal government feed grain assistance office for the calendar year 1962 shows 
that out of 190,000 tons of grain on which they paid feed grain assistance, only 
2,350 tons covered screenings. That does not give all the answers. I am not too 
clear how screenings are paid. But I imagine there must be screenings available - 
when the grain is exported. 

I understand that quite a lot of our screenings have been exported. Quite a 
lot of them are trucked over to the United States because the United States is 
willing to take them in at any time of year and store them, which is something 
that our feeders apparently do not have the facilities to do. In other words, you. 
will find that a very high percentage of our screenings are exported. It is a 
problem to take them off the hands of the terminal, as the terminal turns them 
out, because they do not have the facilities to store them; whereas you will 
find that our feeders perhaps will draw them. They are quite bulky to handle; 
and our feeders will draw them in the feeding season. 


Mr. Ouson: This is an important source of nutritious feed. 
Mr: WALLS: \'That) is. right. 
Mr. Outson: At a very low price. 


Mr. WALLS: Yes, except that the price has gradually been going up, and 
it is just about at the borderline. As your demand increases, this always 
happens. But I do know that a lot of the screenings have been going to the 
United States, because we have to buy a lot of our hay from the United 
States and the truckers come in with hay and take screenings back. 

The one thing which would do more to keep screenings in Canada would 
be to provide storage facilities. I have not asked for storage facilities because 
I have not received any representations in that regard. But I do know that 
one of the reasons the foreign feeder is prepared to take them off our hands 
throughout the year is that he will look after the storage until required. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Let me congratulate you on your very clear brief. 
It has even created an interest in someone like myself who is not a feeder. 
You say that all you ask is that you pay only $4.40. Who are you asking 
to pay the $8.60 in respect of the Calgary rate and, more realistically, the differ- 
ence in the St. Albert rate, which is more than that. 

Mr. WALLS: Yes. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Who are you asking to take that up? 

Mr. Wauts: The government under the feed freight assistance regulations. 
But, we would like to see permanent legislation made in that respect. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: You mean the rest of the people of Canada would pay 
TOK It. 

Mr. WALLS: Yes. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Including the feeders, who also are taxpayers. 

Mr. WALLS: Yes. 

The VicE CHAIRMAN: If that is all, Mr. Alkenbrack, would you proceed, 
Mr. Forbes? 

Mr. Forsres: I have a supplementary question. Reference was made to 
the price of screenings. Would Mr. Walls care to give us a price on screenings 
at Vancouver. I have here in my possession a price list from Winnipeg. I 
would like to see how they compare, since you indicate there is a demand for 
these screenings in the United States. 

The Vic—E CHAIRMAN: Have you that information, Mr. Walls? 
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Mr. WALLS: I was checking to see if I had. I only have the pickup price, 
which is by the 100 pound sack, in front of me, which is already ground and 
pelleted. We pay $58 a ton for the ground feeds, and that would be, I pre- 
sume, number one feed screenings. Which grade are you referring to? 

Mr. Forses: I am referring to wheat at $40 a ton, barley at $32 and 
cracked grain at $26, and then it goes all the way down the line. 

Mr. WALLS: We pay $58 per ton for feed screenings ground. 

Mr. WHELAN: Is that pelleted as well? 

Mr. Wauus: No; I am sorry, it is just ground. I have not the pelleted 
price. 

Mr. Forses: There is quite a differential there. 

Mr. Watus: There is the same differential. You were reading off your 
wheat and oat prices as well, and there is about the same differential. 

Mr. CarpiFF: Would you not be better off to buy the screenings and grind it 
yourself? 

Mr. WaA.LLs: I could not answer that question. 

Mr. CarDIFF: Well, there is a $18 a ton difference there. 

Mr. Watts: But, they are buying these screenings at their local pool 
elevators and it is a non-board item so, quite possibly, it is a much lower 
price. 

The VicE CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Gauthier. 
(Translation) 

The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gauthier, could you wait a minute— 

Mr. GAUTHIER: Mr. Walls, you said that the main reason for the difference 
in the price of feed grain between Eastern and Western Canada was the dif- 
ference in transport subsidy. However, you also said that your co-operatives 


dealt directly with the Canadian Wheat Board. Do you deal exclusively with 
the Canadian Wheat Board? 


(Text) 


Mr. Wautts: Yes. Actually, we deal with the agents of the wheat board, in 
other words, the Alberta wheat pool or the united grain growers. However, 
the order must be approved by the wheat pool office, and they decide on the 
location the grain must come from. They are the only people from whom we 
buy the grain though. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GAUTHIER: Secondly, the grain agencies of which you spoke a moment 
ago, do they have an influence on the sale of wheat in British Columbia? I 
understood that certain grain agencies, among farmers, dealt outside the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. Is that of any value to the wheat market in British Columbia? 


(Text) 

Mr. WALLS: The only place fey operate outside of the wheat board is in 
the Peace river block in British Columbia. That is the only place we grow grain 
commercially to any extent. It was decided some years ago because British 
Columbia had not signed or passed complementary legislation to the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act that the wheat board had no control on grain grown and 
consumed with in the province. So, from the Peace river we got all the ranges, 
usually around 30 per cent of our requirements, outside of the wheat board. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GAUTHIER: Mr. Walls, a third question. Do you find that you save a 
lot of money by avoiding the Great Lakes wheat market where the Eastern 
provinces are obliged to go through? 
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(Text) 

Mr. WALLS: We go thneiiett the same exchange for most of our feed grain; 
in other words, we buy our wheat and oats on the basis of the Fort William 
price, the same as eastern Canada does. We buy our wheat at approximately 
$1 above that because the wheat board, in order to create equalization of 
shipping, has to pay an extra charge of three cents a bushel in respect of 
Vancouver as opposed to the head of the lakes in order that the grain will 
not be drawn on one route, and we have to pay the price of the shipping on - 
that. That is, the concession that has been made in shipping. So, on wheat 
we pay $1 more than the eastern grower pays. 


(Translation) 
Mr. GAUTHIER: Because of transport? You pay one dollar— 


(Text) 

Mr. WaLus: Because of the competitiveness between the two es of 
transport for export. In other words, the price is based on the price they can 
get for export grain. As things stand today, if they do not do that most of 
the grain from Saskatchewan would be flooding out to the Pacific coast, as a 
result of which elevators and shipping facilities would be tied up. So, in 
order to draw the crop equally and to use the lake shipping as well as the 
Vancouver shipping they have had to establish on wheat a slight differential 
in rate to offset the advantage we have in the shipping price. At least, that 
is the way I understand it. 


(Translation) 


Mr. GAUTHIER: That means that if we accept transportation, the prices 
you pay of the Wheat Board are comparable to those on the wheat market? 


(Text) 

Mr. WALLS: Yes, that is right, except that you buy it at one feeder’s 
price, no matter where it was grown on the prairies or what freight has been 
paid by the grower to the head of the lakes. So; you buy it based on the 
price at the head of the lakes. Every grower buys it at one uniform price; 
the only difference is we have to pay from where it is grown to Calgary over 
and above that, and that is the difference between us. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary ques- 
tion. Possibly it should be pointed out at this stage, that if a private feeder, 
right in his home town in Saskatchewan or Alberta, is not a producer of oats 
and barley but yet is a feeder and wants to buy it, he must pay the f.o.b. 
Fort William price the same as a man in the east or the west. 

Mr. OLSON: Yes, but less the freight. 

Mr. WALLS: Yes, less the freight. In fact, actually he can buy it at a 
lower price than the board price. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Yes, and he could buy it subsequent to the 
amendment that was made to the Canadian Wheat Board Act. | 

Mr. WALLS: The feed mills now can purchase directly from the farmers; 
farmers can buy from farmers and the feed mills can buy from the farmers. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): This is true but if you are not in that position 
and must buy it from an elevator the situation is different. I can haul my oats 
into the elevator and receive approximately 45 cents or 48 cents a bushel, 
whatever the wheat board is paying for it. Yet, if someone else came into 
the same elevator to buy that out they would buy it based on the wheat board 
price, which is based on the Fort William price. 

Mr. WALLS: With the freight deducted. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Yes. 
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~Mr. WALLS: That is right. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): With the elevator charges added? 

Mr. Wa.us: Yes. Well, of course, we all have to pay elevator charges. 
However, I do not think there will be very many in the prairies buying it 
that way. Do you not agree with me? 

Mr. Forses: Because the feed mills can buy it and the feeder can buy it 
from them this is no indication the feeder is buying it for less money. The feed 
mills are paying practically wheat board prices. 

Mr. Watts: I am not trying to imply that we are any better or worse off 
than they are in the prairies. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Olson brought up a point and Mr. Walls 
previously mentioned that possibly the prairie provinces could be included in 
this formula, under which they could receive freight assistance. When we are 
talking in terms of feed grain Iam wondering whether the general public most 
of the time gets the idea we are talking of the feeder, who is strictly a feeder 
of beef cattle, because actually the dairy producer and all these people take 
advantage of this. 

Mr. WALLS: Well, of course, it is set up for all of them. I presume that the 
raiser of poultry, meat and eggs, in proportion to the pounds of meat and so on 
that he sells, buys more grain than the cattle man does. So, this is of great 
assistance to the poultry man and the dairy farmer. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Then again, this is one form of subsidy. If we 
were thinking in terms of the feeder, the man who feeds beef cattle and who 
possibly is buying many thousands of bushels, could it not be equalized out 
better across Canada if the man who was feeding beef cattle did not get a 
subsidy on freight and the government came in and paid one cent a pound or 
something in proportion to this. Would this be a better way of equalizing the 
cost of this type of feeder across Canada? 

Mr. Watus: I would think you might run into difficulties at the odd time 
when you are in a position to ship feeder cattle to the United States because 
you would run contrary to the spirit of GATT in that you would be not selling 
to a foreign country at the subsidized price that you are selling to your own 
producer. I am only giving you my reaction off the cuff. I think it is better and 
more direct to give the subsidy on the feed than on the finished product. 

Mr. JorcENSoN: Of course you would have an added difficulty with the 
subsidy on the feed; you have the factor of competitive grains from the United 
States and you would lose your sales of feed grain. 

The VicE CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Doucett: Mr. Chairman, I would like to move a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Walls for coming here this morning and presenting to us his 
brief. He gave us a very concise outline of the British Columbia Federation of 
Agriculture. I am sure all of us have benefited greatly from his presentation. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: The motion is moved by Mr. Doucett, seconded by 
Mr. Cardiff, and I think it is unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Watts: You gentlemen also have been very polite and a very con- 
structive group of questioners. 

Mr. CarpirF: I might add that you have been the best witness we have had 
before this committee for some time. 


The Vice CHAIRMAN: There is a motion to adjourn, moved by Mr. Mullally 
and seconded by Mr. Béchard. The committee stands adjourned. 
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Proceedings No. 8—Tuesday, October 6, 1964. 


In the evidence of Montreal Corn Exchange Association—Page 244, para- 
graph 5, line 3, (Mr. Forbes speaking) after ‘“‘eastern feeder”. read “If Mr. 
Southam brought a load of feed barley into the elevator and I followed him in 
to purchase that load of feed barley, the price I would pay would be the Fort 
William price quoted by the Wheat Board less the freight plus 3 cents landing 


charges”. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, October 29, 1964. 
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The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10:05 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Armstrong, Béchard, Beer, Cyr, Dionne, Doucett, 
Ethier, Forbes, Forest, Groos, Gundlock, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Howe (Wel- 
lington-Huron), Jorgenson, Laverdiére, Madill, Matte, McBain, Muir (Lisgar), 
Mullally, Nasserden, Noble, Olson, Peters, Roxburgh, Vincent, Webb—(28). 


Witnesses: From the National Farmers Union: Mr. A. P. Gleave, President; 
Mr. Stuart Thiesson, Secretary; Mr. Gerald Hutchison and Mr. John Alton. 


| In attendance: From the Department of Agriculture: Mr. C. R. Phillips, 
Program Co-Ordinator. From the Department of Forestry: Mr. Benoit Lavigne, 
Director of Eastern Feed Grains. 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Mr. Gleave read his brief. 
The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witnesses. 


It was agreed, that the brief of the National Farmers Union be appended 
to this day’s evidence. (See Appendix 1). 


The examination of the witnesses being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
them for their informative and concise brief. 


- On the request of Mr. Webb, and it was agreed,—that a table, to be 
_ produced by the witnesses, showing “The average net income per farm by 
Province” be appended to this day’s evidence. 


Note:—As this information will not be available until a later date, it will 
be appended to Issue No. 11 of the Committee’s Proceedings. 
At 12:25 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed 
in this issue, was recorded by an electronic apparatus, pursuant to a recom- 
mendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on 
Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. 
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THURSDAY, October 29, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum. I am very pleased 


_ that everyone is here so close to time this morning, and we will get started right 
away. I might, if you will permit me, have the pleasure of introducing the 


witnesses who are appearing before the committee this morning. The first 


witness, the gentleman on my right, is Mr. Gleave, the President of the Na- 


tional Farmers Union. Next to Mr. Gleave is Mr. Stuart Thiesson, Secretary of 


the National Farmers Union. Next to Mr. Thiesson is Mr. Gerald Hutchison 


who is the executive member of the Farmers union of Alberta. Just around 


_ the corner is Mr. John Alton from Victoria county in Ontario who is repre- 


senting the Ontario Farmers Union. 


These gentlemen have been kind enough to prepare a brief for the con- 
_ sideration of the committee this morning, and I think, with the concurrence of 


the committee, we will proceed to the consideration of the brief immediately. 


_ I will ask Mr. Gleave whether he would be kind enough to read the brief, 
and then we can proceed to the questions. 


Mr. A. P. GLEAVE (President, National Farmers Union): Thank you, Mr. 


Chairman, members of the committee. 
Introduction 


The National Farmers Union welcomes the opportunity of appearing be- 


_ fore your committee to discuss the subject of variations in feed grain prices 
_ as between prairie grain producers and livestock feeders in eastern Canada and 
British Columbia. 


To place this subject in proper perspective, we wish to review briefly 


_ the historical background of the feed freight assistance program. 
_ Historical Background 


The main source of imported feed grains used in the eastern provinces 
and British Columbia is the prairie provinces. 


In 1941, the federal Department of Agriculture began to pay freight 


_ assistance: 


(1) To expand the market for western feed grains; and 
(2) To provide assistance for livestock production in the six prov- 
inces of “eastern Canada and in the province of British Columbia on 


the west coast by paying a subsidy equal to a significant proportion of | 


the transportation charges of feed grains shipped from the approximate 
supply terminals to destinations in the seven provinces.”’ 
(3) To equalize prices consumers pay for feeds all across Canada.* 


S67, AR Fer Se SE ae hse 


The federal government continued this policy in the post-war period at 


the request of eastern and maritime farmers. Western farmers have, gen- 


erally speaking, gone along with this policy in the belief that it helped to 


_ provide a market for western feed grains. 


On August 22, 1963, agriculture minister Hays and the Minister of 


Trade and Commerce, Mr. Sharp, announced a new three-point program to 


_ * Federal Agricultural Assistance Programs, Canada. Marjorie R. Cameron. 
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amend and supplement the policy of freight assistance on western feed — 

grain—‘‘to ensure an adequate and orderly supply of western feed grains to 

supplement local production for the growing livestock and poultry industries 

of eastern Candada.” 
The effect of these changes was to: 


(1) Provide for the payment of accrued storage charges on western 
feed grain in licensed eastern elevators during the period October 15 
to. April ..15; 


(2) That freight assistance rates be related to the cost of water 
movement, plus an allowance for inland transportation by rail or truck 
to provide more uniformity in: cost to feeders in different areas, both 
in British Columbia and eastern Canada; 


(3) The institution of a provisional pricing system for oats and 
barley moved from the lakehead to eastern elevators similar to the 
provisional pricing policy for feed wheat. 


Further revisions to the feed freight assistance regulations were announced 
in July of this year followed by several amendments announced by the Hon. 
Maurice Sauve, Minister of Forestry, on August 28 last. 

The latest regulations, described as ‘‘an interim policy” by the minister, 
await the adoption of a permanent policy following the completion of the study 
by this committee. 

Most recent changes to the regulations, briefly stated, were as follows: 


(1) The zoning of areas in eastern Canada and rates of assistance 
established for each zone on a flat rate basis, by whatever combination 
of water, rail or truck movement the grain comes, with the following 
exceptions: 

(a) Previous rates for all-rail transportation of screenings and mill- 
feeds to the maritimes are retained in addition to the zone rates; 

(b) While the St. Lawrence seaway is frozen, existing rates for rail 
hauling of grain from Prescott and Quebec city are retained for the 
coming winter only, to avoid possible difficulties which might arise 
out of lack of sufficient storage at Halifax. 

(2) The permission of possible truck competition with the previ- 
ously exclusive rail carriers. 

(3) Adjustments within provinces to equalize balances of trans- ; 
portation costs to various destinations. 

(4) Revisions in assistance rates as follows: 

(a) Increased by 60¢/ton in British Columbia; 

(b) Reduced by 20¢/ton in Western Ontario; 

(c) Increased by 40¢/ton in Eastern Ontario; 

(d) Several revisions in Quebec, the net result of which may increase 
assistance in this area; 

(e) Revisions in the maritimes which will have the effect of increasing 
assistance. 


Regional Pricing Policies 


There are, for all practical purposes, three pricing areas in Canada for feed 
grain: 

(1) East of the great lakes, bulk purchasers of feed grains at lake- 
head terminals use prices established on the trading floor of the Winni- 
peg grain exchange which reflect world conditions and demand. The 
farmer consumer would pay in addition to the basic lakehead price such 
items as brokerage fees, interest charges, milling fees and profit margins 
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which may be added as the feed grain moves through distribution chan- . 

nels to the farm. Outside of domestic supplies, corn from the United 

States can enter over a tariff of 8¢/bushel without the advantage of 

freight assistance. At present, a discount between Canadian and United 

States currency is a further import deterrent. However, this cannot be 

considered a permanent feature since it can change, as it has done 

before. While government can control the imports of United States corn, 
it is our understanding that government has not exercised this control 
in recent years. 

(2) In the prairie provinces there are both sellers and buyers of 
feed grains among farmers. The producer of feed grains who does not 
feed livestock or has a saleable surplus may dispose of this product in 
two ways: 

(a) He may deliver his grain to a country elevator and accept the Cana- 
dian wheat board initial price less freight and handling charges into 
lakehead terminals. 

Delivered at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, which has a 22¢/cwt. freight rate 
to Fort William and Port Arthur, the current initial farm price on feed oats, 
barley and No. 5 wheat would be as follows: 


Ft. Wm./Pt. Arthur _ Initial Price 
Initial Price to Farmer 
(per bus.) 
No. 1 Feed Oats DO¢ ; 44¢ 
No. 1 Feed Barley 87¢ 71i¢ 
No. 5 Wheat $1024 $1.034 


In addition to the initial payment, the farmer may receive a final 
payment upon the closing of each crop pool. 


For deliveries in the 1962-63 crop year, the final prices received 
by farmers for deliveries of the above grade grains were as follows: 


Total Realized 


Initial Price Final Price 
to Farmer Payment to Farmer 
(cents per bushel) 
No. 1 Feed Oats ........ 44¢ 12.967¢ 56.967¢ 
No. 1 Feed Barley ...... (alee) 18.192 90.067 
INGO WV DCAL tiie sa a olieini cane % 103.25 48.301 151.561 


(b) He may choose to sell his product directly to another farmer 
or a feed mill at a negotiated cash price. The price in either of these 
two transactions would be similar. The current purchasing price by 
feed mills in Saskatoon for No. 1 feed oats and barley and No. 5 wheat 
or better is as follows: 


No. 1 Feed Oats (or better) ............... 50¢ per bushel 
No. 1 Feed Barley (or better) ............. 80¢ per bushel 
MossoawaieaL COL Detter ) ascii ky veld atlas aieyacs $1.50 per bushel 


A farmer buyer may purchase feed grains from other farmers or he 
may purchase the manufactured product of the feed mills. But by far the 
greatest volume of feed grains fed to livestock are home-grown by the farmer 
himself in a grain livestock production program. It is concern for the welfare 
of this type family farm operation that has prompted our organization to object 
most strenuously to the exemption of feed mills from the regulations of the 
Canadian wheat board in the purchase of feed grains. 
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We believe the effect of these exemptions automatically puts this ‘es 


of family sized farm at a competitive disadvantage for feed costs with large © 


scale feeder operations. These operations may often be in a position to acquire — 
feed grains at prices below the costs of production of the farmer producing 
and feeding his own grain, particularly when such an operation is financed 
by non-farm capital such as a packing plant or a feed mill. The effect of 
this situation is to undermine the income earning potential of the farm family 
by rendering it less competitive in the production of a secondary farm product. 
: The argument is sometimes used that the quantity of feed grains pur- 
chased by feed mills is relatively small in terms of total production, consump- 
tion and marketings in western Canada. (See tables I and II, Appendix A). 

Irrespective of this, exemptions of feed mills from Canadian wheat board 
regulations tend, we believe, to allow a serious breach in principle to board 
marketing. Using current feed mill prices, it cost those producers who sold 
directly to feed mills a minimum of $1,081,057 in the 1962-63 crop over 
final wheat board prices in that year and an undetermined amount more than 
this on the basis of superior grades sold at feed mill prices. This was a direct 
transfer of capital from the grain industry to the livestock industry and sets 
the competitive operating margin by which the feeder of home-grown grains 
can feed livestock. 


(3) In British Columbia, feed grains may move freely from certain desig- 
nated points in the British Columbia bloc of the Peace river region into 
areas where livestock or dairy cattle are fed in the interior or at the coast. 
In this instance, market prices are not established by an agency such as the 
grain exchange or the Canadian wheat board, but are arrived at through 
buyer-seller bargaining, sometimes with a grain elevator company acting as an 
intermediary. 

In addition, of course, feed grains may be purchased by dealers from 
Canadian wheat board stocks located at west coast terminals. 

We cite these examples to illustrate variations in the feed grain market as. 
between the three main consuming areas in Canada. 


Considerations of a Permanent Feed Grain Policy 


There are a multiplicity of relative factors that must be taken into account 
in determining a permanent feed grain policy for Canada. 

It must be recognized that the prairie farmer enjoys a natural advantage 
in the ability to produce an abundance of feed grains and fodder that can 
readily be converted to meat. What he lacks is the large metropolitan market 
to which the eastern and west coast livestock feeder has ready access. 

_ The principles of the feed freight assistance program should, we believe, 
be basically twofold: 


(1) It must permit the eastern producer to economically expand 
his livestock production beyond the ability of:his natural feed resources 
to do so and thereby increase his income earning potential. 

(2) It must recognize the welfare of the prairie producer of feed 
grains and livestock. 

We submit that the controlling factor in the concentration of livestock 


production lies in the market price the producer of feed grains receives for his 


product. If the price he receives is too low, then either sufficient grain for the 


eastern market will not be produced or the western farmer will simply expand 


his own livestock feeding operation. 

We believe that the relationship between feed and animal prices run 
parallel to one another and that low feed costs would not guarantee a wider 
profit margin for the livestock feeder. This trend is illustrated by the ac- 
companying chart. 
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The federal feed freight assistance and storage program has already gone 
a long way toward lowering the eastern producer’s cost of acquiring western 
feed grains. We believe there has been ample evidence in the past of wide- 
spread price speculation which has not provided the eastern feeder with the 
full advantages of assistance programs already in effect.* 


Recommendations 


1. We strongly recommend the organization of an eastern feed grain pur- 
chasing agency which will have the power to place into forward positions 
each year prior to the close of navigation, adequate stocks of the desired types 
of feed grains required for winter feeding purposes. 

We recommend also that such an agency be empowered to: 

(a) Negotiate for supplies and prices with the Canadian wheat board; 
~ (b) That it be placed in charge of the feed freight assistance and 
storage program; 
(c) That it undertake a study to determine the proper location for ad- 
ditional storage facilities where required; 
(d) That it have representation from farm organizations. 

2. We further recommend that prairie feed mills be again placed under 
the price and quota regulations of the Canadian wheat board. 

3. We think one factor that should not be lost sight of is that regardless 
of the cost of feed grains either in eastern or western Canada, if the price of 
the finished product (that is, beef, pork, poultry meat or dairy products) drops 
to a low level, then the raising of livestock or poultry will be an unprofitable 
operation to the farmer. It would be a mistake for farmers to conclude that 
they can solve their problems entirely by a feed grain policy that would assure 
ever cheaper supplies of feed. 

We recommend that this committee should concern itself with the estab- 
lishment of floor prices in combination with deficiency payments so that the 
farmer will be assured of adequate returns. 

4. We recommend also that producer-controlled marketing boards either 
provincial or federal or in combination, are necessary in order to stabilize 
prices of farm products and to ensure that prices are remunerative to the 
producer. 


*See brief of L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs and of La Co-operative Federee de 
Quebec concerning feed grains... October 18, 1963. 
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APPENDIX A 
Table I 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


STATEMENT OF PURCHASES FROM PRopucERS BY Non-quota Frerep Mitts ror WHzEarT, 
Oats AND BARLEY FOR THE PeRiop AuaustT 1, 1961 To Juny 31, 1964 


Wheat Oats Barley Total 
August 1/61 to July 31/62 

ATCO L Ee erst Me nh Miers ge reap ee oops svar oy euesed oasis 665, 114 1,002,774 446,408 2,114, 296 
arene GA LIS TAT vette y oye, Ate allt hee A Mee Um wes ow teda ye 567, 291 292,399 609,815 1,469,505 
Pog Pe iW 53) 2 OG EOD! AREY 5 Se ary ie ae! 1,403, 122 2,202,918 3,019, 712 6, 625, 752 
2,635, 527 3,498,091 4,075,935 10, 209, 553 

August 1/62 to July 31/63 
VA tea rat Oko itary: ike esis errs ute on ape evn os at et an 716,130 1,086, 124 361,393 2,163,647 
MRS ALC MC IMAN tds ce oa Femi tas diols, do bed Ae iete Ctek 375, 119 251, 561 491,202 1,117,882 
PAIGE ATE street Reet EROS ae Nay Maas Sa viele 1,342,499 2,425,442 2,997,551 6,765,492 
1B One ce lla tr OS is CN as RG CO Ee me en Re 216,914 175,925 213 , 242 606, 081 
2,650, 662 3,939,052 4,063,388 10, 653, 102 

August 1/63 to July 31/64 
ATLL EO REVEL AE ay ey Des Med ba 754, 732 1,329,711 390,060 2,474, 503 
SSC TROUT TIN Oe Fate bce seth: oi eel Sig. ie ss aise Gane _ 857,593 285, 584 474,827 1,118,004 
JANN oY es el LE Ae ees A Ae ti ee i eh oA 2,166,572 2,693,457 3,787,400 8,647,429 
B.C. BWP Ae ae cP cheese hk 0 eal ata o gated li as ia oat 77, 289 114, 840 272, 252 464,381 
3,356, 186 4,423, 592 4,924, 539 12, 704,317 

Table II 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


STATEMENT OF PURCHASES BY FEED Mitts IN WESTERN CANADA FROM THE CANADIAN WHEAT BoarD 


FOR THE PeRiop AvuGust Ist, 1961 To Juty 31st, 1964 


Wheat Oats Barley 
1961-62 Crop 
ME CTE CoE Alay 0 ie Maia A SARI, RM, YS oR gg ny Sey RU - Pa 3,411.0 102, 776.0 29, 006.0 
CATON OWA 2555.50 ee eee oe ee, eee ee OER as Bias 2,905.0 30;010.0 39, 567.0 
TA NES CGEM Ree crested oles aAatet Dee he Nated tanec ts MWR SISA ACMA AURIS, a 143, 213.0 311, 803.0 545, 469.0 
British © Oliva 1a cy 2 hess eres ROR casket aROaee eco gevclecte CNR Ahad att 132,010.0 106,179.0 154,410.0 
281, 539.0 550, 768.0 768, 452.0 
1962-68 Crop 
NEA Aa ras Hrs ee ceri Medora oats a ide dalnn Metadata ane 38, 581.0 132, 069.0 39, 675.0 
REIS LCTREASU ILS tae ae Lechel ce Nowa oS SINCE ns Showa toad, btevepes eters ave ob 20, 231.0 30,577.0 53, 899.0 
NTR Ger Sega lester REN ye SRI Re AAS CEE REE NL RAT Gls AA rg TOA Cl 126, 447.0 121,011.0 339, 483.0 
rit a COMI IR Hee Gea a tear lle a A eae leo Peete So 27, 662.0 82,716.0 12,918.0 
212,921.0 366, 373.0 445,975.0 
1968-64 Crop , 
REAM LO ROLE. bE celine oa Bis & cS Sos hae pa RS Be res 24, 066.0 124, 886.0 67,945.0 
BadkAtCHeWARe nr lie cusirhel. dois ba eee chone We a hile ciel do 11,378.0 26, 859.0 82, 709.0 
FW Goch gh eaS 5 4 peyote Sed SEA OR hs Fay 35 el AL MOR ia i a a Arr: ee 216, 963.0 441, 562.0 252, 692.0 
British Cehuabia. Uy RC Oe Ge ER ee ON elu Sa 103, 065.0 137, 221.0 24, 514.0 
355, 472.0 730, 528.0 427, 860.0 
849,932.0 1,647,669.0 1,642,287.0 
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AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 327 
- The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Gleave. I think that all com- 
mittee members will want me to thank you now—and they may do so indi- 
vidually—for a very informative and concise brief which will be helpful to 
the committee. 
Before we proceed to questions, if there are any on the brief, will the 
committee members agree that the brief and the appendices and tables be made 
part of the proceedings of this committee? 


Agreed. 


Mr. OuLson: Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to thank Mr. Gleave 
for the very positive suggestions that he has made in the brief, but I see some 
conflict there. For example, you recommend that all the grain produced in 
western Canada be returned to the operation of the Canadian wheat board. In 


other words, you recommend that it be made an offence to sell grain directly 


to these feed mills. At the same time I note that you are also concerned with 
such things as perhaps providing even more assistance in moving this grain into 


_ eastern Canada from British Columbia. I would like to ask you this question. | 
Even at the present price that is paid for various feed grains, and taking into 


account the assistance that is in effect now, if the livestock producers, that 
is the feeders in western Canada, had to buy grain from the Canadian wheat 
board at their selling price at their point of delivery, they would be at a serious 
disadvantage even now. Is that not a fair statement? 


Mr. GLEAVE: I do not think so. The prices which we showed in one of the 
tables here show that the prices paid by the feed mills currently are not 
out of line with the Canadian wheat board prices. This is because we have, 
shall we say, a relatively tight market. There is a good demand in exports, so 
farmers naturally close this gap. Even now this is fairly close. I do not see 
that it would do this. After all, most of our livestock in western Canada are 
farm fed, that is fed where the grain is produced. 


Mr. Otson: By the same farmer who produces the grain? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. In a given area you have one farmer who is short of 
feed, and he buys it locally from another farmer at a negotiated price. The 


volumes going through the feed mills are not high if you relate them to the 


total consumption. 


Mr. STUART THIESSON (Secretary, National Farmers Union): May I add to 
this? I realize that it appears to be a contradiction but I think it should be 
remembered that the trend towards feeding operations is concentrated in large 
volume feeding. Generally the person who is entering into this type of feeding 


operation may be financed either by the packing companies or by the feed mills. 


If they are able to obtain very low cost feed grains in this way, through direct 
purchases outside of the wheat board, this tends to destroy the competitive 
advantage of a person who is attempting to raise grain and feed for his own 
livestock, with the result that the specialist can force the grain producer and 
the combination grain and livestock producer out of business; because when 
the feed grain prices go down the hauling companies or people who have capital 
invested are able to take a lower price on the livestock. But also it can have 
a chain reaction in other areas of Canada. | 

I would like to give for your reference an article that appeared recently, 
written by Mr. George Bickle who is the editor of the Rocky mountain union 
of farmers in Denver, Colorado. He has made an extensive study of the trends 
in livestock feeding in the United States. The trends there indicate that there 
are more and more large private corporations and companies which are getting 


into the feeding business in the United States and are establishing themselves 


in South America and Australia. They are bringing into Canada, this cheaper 
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raised beef which has a depressing effect. This is tied in with the long range 
objectives that can come out of this type of policy. 


Mr. Vincent: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, before going further 
would it not be possible for the benefit of the readers of the record to ask 
these gentlemen to put into the record the history of the National Farmers 
Union, the number of members in this association and from which provinces 
these members come? It would be good for the readers of the record to know 
exactly the organization in front of us. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you suggesting that it be submitted later? 
Mr. VINCENT: I think it should be dealt with right at the beginning. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to interrupt unless Mr. Olson would permit 
Mr. Gleave to indicate the composition of the National Farmers Union. 


Mr. OLson: Have you that information with you? — 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. Our membership is located in British Columbia, ain 
in the Peace river area which is in the northeast corner. In Alberta we have 
the Farmers Union of Alberta, in Saskatchewan we have the Saskatchewan 
Farmers Union, in Manitoba the Manitoba Farmers Union, in Ontario the 
Ontario Farmers Union. The approximate membership would be 65,000 farm 
families. Our membership is a farm family unit. 


Mr. Ouson: I will now get back to my question. I agree that if the beef 
producers or the meat producers in Canada are going to have to compete with 
lower cost operations, without any tariff walls, from any country in the world, 
then we would have a problem to which we have not found a solution as 
yet; but I think that Mr. Gleave would have to agree that the price received 
for meat and meat products in the prairies, whether it is produced by a family 
farm type of operation or a commercial operation, is comparable. In other 
words, they sell on the same market. That is not what I am concerned about. 
What I am concerned about is the fact that there were a lot of feeding oper- 
ations established on the prairies at a time when there was a tremendous 
surplus of grain that was not saleable to the Canadian wheat board because 
of its volume. It was the excess of this grain which compelled the farmers 
to sell at distress prices. That was in fact the foundation for setting up this 
feeding industry in western Canada. However, after the drought of 1961 and 
the increased movement of grain into overseas markets following 1961, when 
these feeders were in fact required to go to the Canadian wheat board and 
pay the price there, less the freight to the lakehead, they found themselves 
at a disadvantage in relation to the feeding that was going on in British Co- 
lumbia and eastern Canada because of the level of freight assistance. It 
seems ta me we have to recognize that if we are going to require that the 
feeders out there go to the Canadian wheat board, and there is going to be as 
much assistance as there is now, or possibly even more, it is going to under- 
mine and perhaps wreck the profitability of feeding livestock on the prairies 
where the grain is produced. 

You also say in your brief that the feed grain assistance policy was 
established, in the first place, to provide a market for the western and the 
prairie produced grains in these two areas. We recognize that that is a valid 
argument because if they did not have this assistance a great deal more 
would be moving in from the United States. However, it seems to me there is 
a balance between how far you can go in moving this grain out with govern- 
ment subsidies without doing a very serious injustice to the livestock pro- 
ducers in the prairies. 


Mr. GLEAVE: I agree with the statement made that if too much advantage 
is given to the eastern feeder, certainly we in western Canada will be at a 
disadvantage. We make that point in the brief here, that the interest of the 
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western livestock producer must be kept in mind in these policies. But our 
position is that our farm unions in our National Farmers Union council, which ~ 
is the governing body, have never opposed the payment of subsidies as 
such. Therefore, as our policies stand now, we go along with the general 
principle of subsidies to feed grains moving into eastern Canada, the main 
argument being to have a market for feed grains. However, the point Mr. 
Olson made is valid, that this can be overdone and that if you carried this 
present policy to extreme it would result in an absolute shifting of livestock 
and poultry feeding to eastern Canada. 


Mr. OuLson: I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to 
take up too much time. Some suggestions have been made that the highest 
rate paid by any feeder in eastern Canada should be $2 a ton over the laid 
down price at the lakehead; that, for example, from a base point in the prairies 
the highest rate he ought to pay is about $2 a ton. In British Columbia the 

- feeders are now paying $4.40 on the freight. If this were reduced to $2, would 
this not in effect be serious enough to put the livestock feeders in the prairies 
out of business? I am thinking of the case where there would be no correspond- 

ing assistance to move their finished product to the markets. 


Mr. GLEAVE: I would not venture to say what the breaking point would be. 
I do not know whether you can pick an arbitrary breaking point because there 
are other factors that may enter into this. If the instance which has been 
described occurred, of a really heavy production in the west and a lowering 
of prices, then probably the western feeder would continue to feed anyway. I 
do not know how you can pick an arbitrary breaking point, but I am saying 
that in a general sense this policy which we have of feed freight assistance 
must be watched by those who administer it so that it does not throw out of 
balance our livestock industry in Canada. However, I could not pick the point 
at which this would happen. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Mr. Chairman, in one of your recommendations you state 
that you would like to see the establishment of an eastern feed grain purchas- 
ing agency, and so on. In section (a) you recommend that such an agency be 
empowered to negotiate for supplies and prices with the Canadian wheat 
board. What you are advocating is the setting up of a second agency, one to 
compete with the other, that is two government agencies. Is my understanding 
correct? 


Mr. GLEAVE: I do not know whether I would describe it as a second agency, 
second agency to what? We are recommending that there be an agency in east- 
ern Canada which would purchase on behalf of the user in eastern Canada. 


Mr. JORGENSON: What you are suggesting then is an eastern wheat board 
similar to the western Canadian wheat board. You would have one negotiating 
on behalf of one group of people, and the other negotiating on behalf of an- 
other group of people. 

Mr. GLEAVE: A buyer and a seller. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: You have also stated in previous briefs on behalf of the 
National Farmers Union that I have read that you would not like to do away 
with the facilities of the Winnipeg grain exchange in dealing as a market place 
for the feed grains. You want the Canadian wheat board to handle feed grains 
in the same way they handle wheat. Is that correct? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I was wondering then on what basis you would determine 
the price when you have simply eliminated the market place as a means of 
determining what a fair price would be? You are going to have one agency 
competing with the other, the eastern wheat board will be negotiating with the 
Canadian wheat board, and the price that you are going to arrive at, if you 
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destroy all your market facilities, is a political price, is it not? That political © 
price would be determined by where the greater strength lay. I wonder whether 
you are sincerely acting on behalf of the western farmer when you advocate 
this. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Let me assure you that I always try to act sincerely. In 
regard to your question, I do not think it would be a price arrived at politically. 
I think it would be a price arrived at through the economic circumstances. I | 
think economics would dictate the price. These types of negotiations would not 
be absolutely new at present. For example, if an eastern purchaser purchases 
No. 6 feed wheat, this price has to be established by the Canadian wheat 
board because there are no quotes on the Winnipeg grain exchange for wheat 
of any kind. We negotiate the sale of large quantities of grain to the Chinese, 
so we should be able to negotiate the sale of grain to eastern Canadians. 


Mr. JORGENSON: In this case wheat prices are largely determined by prices 
on the international market over which we have little or no control. What 
has determined the price of the feed grains in Canada has been the free market. 
Eliminate that free market, and how do you arrive at a price which is sat- 
isfactory to both the producer and the consumer? Somebody is going to be 
unhappy. : 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, but are you sure the free market absolutely determines 
the price of feed grains? Are you sure that at some point when it drops to a 
certain point the Canadian wheat board does not say, “We will make coarse 
grains available to the market at such and such a price”. I do not think they 
would allow the bottom to fall out of the feed grain price. 


Mr. JORGENSON: But the free market does provide a guide. 


Mr. GLEAVE: I do not think they would allow things to fall apart, other- 
wise they could not meet the initial price. I think prices could be negotiated 
between two such agencies, otherwise if we did not think so, we would not 
have made this proposition. The reason we made this proposition is that you 
can find on the record the statement by the Union Catholique de Cultivateurs 


in which they complain of the variations in price and supply. This situation 


has to be met. You are always going to have bargaining between the two 
interests on one basis or another. We think you could probably do it with less 
friction and less dissatisfaction in this way, the way we propose, rather than 
in the way that it is now being done.. 


Mr. JORGENSON: In another part of your brief you make some comment 
about the removal of restrictions, or the change of regulations so far as they 
apply to feed mills in western Canada, in the prairies. Is it not a fact that 
farmer to farmer sales in western Canada have always been permitted under the 
regulations of the Canadian wheat board? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 

Mr. JORGENSON: You have never challenged that? 

Mr. GLEAVE: It would be pointless to challenge it. Farmers are going to 
sell amongst themselves. 

Mr. JORGENSON: You do not seriously question the wisdom of this policy? 

Mr. GLEAVE: No. 

Mr. JORGENSON: I wonder, Mr. Gleave, if you could tell me who were the 
people that were taking advantage of this? Were they the large feeders who 
had their own feed mill, who could buy in quantity and who had the trucks 
and facilities to purchase, or were they the smaller type of farmer? Were they 


the people who were buying the bulk of this grain in the farmer to farmer 
sales or were they the larger feeders? 
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Mr. GLEAVE: I do not know if we have any statistics that would tell us 
who were the people doing the selling or the purchasing. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Perhaps I could tell you. They were the larger feeders 
because they had the facilities to do so. Mr. Thiesson said there was quite a 
transformation in the method of feeding in Canada. He is quite right when 
he said that there has been quite a change. Farmers used to grind up their own 
wheat and mix their own supplements. They now prefer to have this work 
done by the feed mills. 


Mr. GLEAVE: That is in the case of a few larger feed mills. If you look 
at the volume, the feed mill has not got, comparatively speaking, a large volume 
of the total amount of grain that is fed to cattle in western Canada. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I disagree with that, but there are certain areas of western 
Canada where the production of grain became an impractical operation because 
of the type of soil, but these areas are also the best for livestock and poultry 
production. This applies to the smaller farmers. It is therefore necessary for 
these people, is it not, to get their feed supplies somewhere. They do not have 
the facilities to mix their own grain and add their own supplements and they 
prefer to have the feed mills do this for them because this is the most economi- 
cal way to have it done and it is best for their purpose. \ 

Mr. RoxsBurRGH: Would they not prefer to have an opportunity to buy from 
the feed mill? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Of course there are people who want to buy from the feed 
mills, otherwise the feed mills would not exist. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think that in the initial stages, when there was quite 
a surplus of feed grain in western Canada, the great part of that went to the 
dairy farmers and not to the feeders. This applies to the dairy farmers around 
the bigger cities who made transactions from farmer to farmer. In the last 
few years the situation has changed somewhat with the emphasis, all across 
the country, on these larger feed operations. I cannot see that at the time you 
mention there was much going on in these larger feed operations. It applied 
mostly to the smaller farmers. 


Mr. Forses: If I can just assist Mr. Jorgenson’s argument let me say that 
I live in a heavily concentrated mixed farming area. The trend today is for 
the mobile mixing units to go from farm to farm. It carries the concentrates. 
They take the farmer’s grain, mix it up and put it into the hopper. The feed 
mill is entering into it in a small way. There is no way in which the feed mill 
could be an intermediary between the farmer and the feeder in this case 
because he is one and the same man. 

Mr. JORGENSON: This is getting away from the point I was trying to make. 
My argument is simply that the change in regulations has, contrary to what 
you have stated in the brief, assisted the smaller farmer rather than been 
detrimental to him because it placed him in the same competitive position as 
the larger feeder who had always been buying feed directly from the producer. 
They are now competitive. : 

Mr. TurEsson: I think that if you investigate what is developing you will 
find that some of the feed mills are buying grain chiefly from the grain pro- 
ducers, and you know, as well as I do, that this has been done at as low a price 
as. a cent a pound. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Where and when? Not since this regulation has been 
changed. 

Mr. THIESSON: It came in 1961. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Grain has been selling that cheap? I do not think 


it has ever been a cent a pound in 1961 anywhere in Canada. 
21447—2 
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Mr. Tutesson: Of course it has. This is well known. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: It is a very surprising statement from the farmers’ union, 
particularly in Saskatchewan. I do not think grain has been selling for a cent 
a pound in Saskatchewan. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if Mr. Jorgenson could be allowed to follow his 
line of questioning? 3 

Mr. TuHrEsson: The point I was trying to make is that in the early stages . 
it was a fact that grain was being sold at a cent a pound in the heavy period of 
surplus. ; 

Mr. JoRGENSON: Before the regulations? 

Mr. Turesson: The change in regulations did not establish the price. Some 
of the feed mills are seriously considering going into direct feeding production. 
Among them I understand is the federated feed mill in Saskatoon which is one 
of the larger feed mills in the provinces. It is seriously considering going into 
the feeding business. They buy their supplies at prices below those set by the 
wheat board. I was speaking to the manager of that plant not long ago. They 
pay the farmer the rates we have quoted in our presentation on the basis of 
the delivery to the feed mill. He tells me that they haul this grain from all 
over the province into their feed mill in Saskatoon and deduct the charge of 
trucking from the farm to the feed mill. In order for them to remain in busi- 
ness—they are thinking in terms of volume and turnover—and in order to 
expand their volume of grain going to the feed mill, they are seriously consider- 
ing going into the feeding business themselves. Quite obviously when they go 
into the feeding business themselves they will be in direct competition with the 
small producer who is growing his own grain and feeding his own livestock. I 
think the economics of this are obvious in terms of the effect on the small 
erower. 

Mr. JoRGENSON: My observations are the complete reverse of what Mr. 
Thiesson has stated. Prior to the time when regulations were changed, the feed 
mills were in the business of feed lot operations. They had to be; this was the 
only way they could get grain. They had livestock and they were then classi- 
fied as producers of livestock and therefore eligible to buy grains. In my area 
we have the largest concentration of feed mills of any area in Canada. They 
have all gone out of the feed lot business and gone strictly into the business of 
producing feed grains, which they were originally intended to do. They are 
happy to do that. I cannot follow your argument at all when you say that 
feeders are going into business. It is quite the reversal. 

There is one other point. In the Peace river area the regulations of the 
Canadian wheat board were never applied in so far as the farmers of the feed 
grains are concerned. With the exception of wheat, these farmers were outside 
of their jurisdiction. 

Mr. GLEAVE: They were within the jurisdiction of the board but the board 
passed specific regulations which exempted them. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Which have to have the concurrence of the a gov- 
ernment. As the British Columbia government did not concur, the regulations 
were never applied to these Peace river farmers. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, because a specific directive from the wheat board came 
through exempting this area. 


Mr. JORGENSON: It did not get the concurrence of the British Columbia 
government and therefore it could not apply. You therefore had a situation 
where one part of western Canada was exempted as far as this regulation was 
concerned and other parts were not. Would you not think this man was some- 
what of an anomaly which should have been corrected? 


Mr. GLEAVE: I said so on one occasion. 
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Mr. JorGENSOoN: Do you not think that now it has been corrected there is 
equality all the way across? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): If we could now turn to page 11, with regard to the 
purchasing agency which you recommend be set up, is this to be a government 
agency? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, in order to have the producer representation. 

I explained that it would have to be—well, if not government, probably 
quasi-government. You would hardly give this much power in an area without 
the government having some control. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you also envisage that this buying agency would 
be given compulsory power, so that every person would have to buy from it? 
Do you envisage it going that far across eastern Canada? 

Mr. GLEAVE: You could do it either way. You could establish such a 
board and say that this board shall have the power to purchase grain and 
make it available to people. But a lot of other purchasers could buy supplies 
and bring them in, if they wanted to do so. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In order to make it successful, you say there 
should be a study made to determine the proper location of such storage 
facilities as would be required, and that before you could actually do this, the 
board would have to have compulsory powers so that every feeder in eastern 
Canada would have to buy grain from it in order to make it work. 


Mr. GLEAVE: With all due deference, I do not really see why. I think 
that a compulsory or a non-compulsory board could make a study. Suppose it 
was a non-compulsory matter, they might say that this particular area is not 
being served, therefore we will put facilities here in order to serve it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am taking paragraph C in conjunction with 
the over-all recommendation. Let us suppose that an agency is set up to buy 
eastern grain for eastern feeders? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You propose that this agency shall bring in the 
required amount of grain, store it, and make it available at a price? 


Mr. GLEAVE: That is right. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But suppose it was not compulsory, and suppose 
this agency brought in a large amount of feed grain, but the prices dropped, 
let us say, three or six months later. The small operator, of which I understand 
there are many in eastern Canada, would say that he could buy grain direct 
through the grain exchange or on the open market and have it shipped down 
here and get it here at a lower price. Then your agency would be stuck 
with its hands full of grain. 

Mr. GLEAVE: The situation which you describe could occur even if you 
had a voluntary agency. But I suggest that the agency would be in a fairly 
strong position if it had the support of farm organizations in eastern Canada 
such as the Union Catholique de Cultivateurs, the Co-operative Federation, 
the U.C.O., and the Maritime Co-operatives. If it had the support of these 
people, I can see no reason on top of all this why it should not have the 
support of private trade. After all, private trade has nothing to lose here if 
they want to run a legitimate operation. Such an agency should make grain 
available to anyone; possibly it should make grain available to the ordinary 
farmer. If facilities were there, a truckload or truckloads of grain could be 
taken out, and then the ordinary farmer ought to be able to go and buy his 
supplies. But in the heavier terminals where you do not have these facilities, 
I suppose it would be done by the co-operatives or private trade. 

21447—23 
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You can do either one of two things; it could be voluntary or compulsory. 
I suggest that if you had a voluntary facility and if the trade decided to 
make it difficult, then I would expect what would happen would be that in 
the short-term it would become compulsory. But if it were voluntary and the 
trade co-operated all the way along, then I think possibly the voluntary 
arrangement would do. You do not always have to beat people over the head 
in order to get the right answer. 

Mr. Ouson: Do you mean that it would involve federal government: 
financing? . 

Mr. GLEAVE: I suspect it would, as Mr. Horner has pointed out, it would 
at least need guarantees in order to finance the movement of this quantity of 
grain. But this would not indicate loss financing, shall we say, for the sake of 
a better word. I think your financing would be done just as the Canadian 
wheat board does it; that is, self-liquidating. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I am just projecting your thinking, and in doing 
this I think we both say that if a voluntary board ran into difficulty, it would 
have to become compulsory. 

Mr. GLEAVE: I think it would, yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): To get to the basic principle, if you turn to page 1, 
you will see that this was set up to move western grain and to establish a live- 
stock feeding industry in other parts of Canada. This was set up away back 
in 1941. 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): In 1941 western Canada had a surplus of feed grain. 
Does that same condition exist today with grain? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Looking at it in an absolute sense, I would say probably not. 
That is, you may have a fairly good supply in western Canada, and you will 
have these selling swings; sometimes they become short swings. Actually, the 
1941 move was a war measure. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): That is right. Conditions are absolutely different 
today from what they were when this whole policy was implemented. 

Mr. GLEAVE: Not absolutely, but relatively so. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The other reason for which this was set up was to 
assist the establishment of a livestock feeding industry in other parts of Canada; 
and this would be of help in eastern Canada. Would you not agree? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Would you also agree that in the finished product, 
whatever it be—eggs, hogs, beef, or otherwise—there is a price differential 
between what the farmer in western Canada receives and what the farmer in 
eastern Canada receives? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Well, there is always the freight, and sometimes more. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Quite often in the case of smaller products such as 
eggs, your eastern farmer is compensated to quite an extent for having to live 
so far away from the vast amount of feed grain. Would you agree? 


Mr. GLEAVE: We say here that he is compensated for the fact that he lives 
close to large metropolitan centres. 


Mr. HornNER (Acadia): Yes, you say that; and conversely it is true that he 
is compensated to some extent for living so far away from the large centres of 
grain. The two things work in conjunction with one another. 

We agree that conditions were relatively different when this was first 
established; and we agree that there is a benefit to the eastern feeder for living 
so close to the metropolitan market or the centres of foreign markets; and we 
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agree that the livestock feeding industry is also established in other parts of 
Canada. We agree, too that to some extent this compensates the western man 
in entering Ontario and Quebec, and that there is a tendency to sell home grown 
grain in Ontario and Quebec. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Well, I do not know if I am well enough acquainted to say 
this. Whether it puts a ceiling on the grain grown in Ontario or other areas it 
is hard to say. I suspect the same things operate there as in other parts of 
western Canada, and that this depends on the supplies available, and on the 
attitude of the seller and of the farmer who purchases it. He might say: “TI will 
- not let it go for that.” I do not know, I cannot say. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): The reason I asked the question is that you are 
directly or indirectly connected with the wheat growing centres of western 
Canada and those actively interested in this business in Ontario, and we have 
a difference in that while you have the wheat board operating in western Can- 
ada, the wheat growers have combined together, and they came out with a 
recommendation for the abolition of the feed grain assistance. You have 
heard of it? 


Mr. GuEAVE: I think you are right. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): They did this because they felt that this freight 
assistance had a harmful effect on their prices here in eastern Canada. Am I 
right? 

Mr. GLEAVE: That was my assumption. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is my assumption too. So we must agree that it 
has a tendency to keep a ceiling on eastern feeding and home grown grain. 


Mr. GLEAVE: This was your assumption. Speaking for myself, I do not know. 


Mr. TutEsSSoN: But there is a great point that should be brought out. The 
price to the producer of eastern wheat, oats and barley comes under the support 
_ of the agricultural subsidization board, and it also has a support in that it keeps 
it at a high enough level so that the eastern grower can make a profit. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am aware of that. But I am dealing with the 
whole principle. Mr. Gleave and I are in complete agreement on so many things 
that I want to continue for a minute more. Would he say that this benefit re- 
ceived from the freight assistance policy in past years has been far more 
beneficial to the large feeder in eastern Canada than to the smaller feeder? 
Would he believe that? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Well, this I do not know. I do not know how to assess it. There 


has been no research into it, and -no real investigation. It might be of more 


- advantage to a very large operator who was integrated, let us say, with a 
feed company, and where the whole thing was closely tied in. It might be 
of more advantage in that instance. But in the circumstances of a relatively 
large number of producers, if the feeder buys from his neighbours or produces 
on his own farm, it would be a matter of which one could bargain the tightest 
with the feed mill. I know of some Ontario Farm Union people who say that 
they simply truck their whole grain, drawing it from some of the bay ports 
along Georgian bay, and they will bring the whole grain right in by truck; or 
they may have it rolled and processed somewhere, and then brought in. From 
talking to them I think these people were fairly tight bargainers. They seem to 
know what they are doing. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I would not want to dispute that at all. But for 
the past number of years this freight assistance has averaged somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $20 million. And it has been up as high as $27 million in 
one particular year. 
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I have not talked with everybody but I wondered if your thoughts have 
gone this far. Most of this amount of money has gone to the person who has 
set up a huge poultry plant, shall we say, or to the farmer who has set up 
huge beef feeding lots. I am thinking of Connie Smythe who might take ad- 
vantage of this in feeding 9,000 steers in some feed lots. 


Mr. Breer: This is not true. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I do not know. Perhaps I should not have used. 
the name of any particular person. But I well believe that there are farmers 
in Ontario who feed large numbers of steers. You may correct me if I am wrong. 
I believe that most of the $20 million freight assistance goes to help the big 
farmers who are in the business of producing huge amounts of eggs, tur- 
keys, fat cattle, and that sort of thing. Would I be wrong or right in assuming 
that? 


Mr. GLEAVE: I do not know. I know of no real investigation that has 
gone into this. I suspect there may be some truth in what you say. One reason 
why we proposed a purchasing board was to ensure that any and all people 
are able to take advantage of the freight benefits. Our purpose is to make this 
feed available to all at this price. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): If you place a ceiling on the amount of assistance 
given to each person, and if you say: ‘“‘We will only give you so much assist- 
ance’ so that everybody would be getting equal treatment if he wanted to take 
advantage of it, that would be all right. But I have talked to a number of 
small farmers in Ontario, around Ottawa here, and I have asked them, “Do 
you buy grain from western Canada with this freight assistance?’ Well, they 
say that they are feeding pigs, and they buy some stock and a little bit of 
grain, but they do not think it is worth while. They say, “we feed our home 
grown grain.” That is the answer which I got nine times out of ten. They do 
not wish to take the trouble to get western grain. It may be that Ottawa is the 
wrong district. 

Mr. BeER: How many farmers would be involved in your survey? You indi- 
cate that nine out of ten have indicated that. What is the total number of 
farmers involved in your survey? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have done this every summer for six years. I 
do not believe it would be a vast number, particularly when one considers 
the number of farmers in Ontario, but I thought this was worth putting for- 
ward to you, Mr. Gleave, in this question, because it has been overwhelmingly 
convincing to me that the small farmer fails to take advantage of that freight 
rate legislation. 

Mr. GLEAVE: When we were preparing this brief we discussed the very 
point which was raised. But suppose you do put in a limit. The question then 
becomes one of administration. Suppose you have a large operation and we 
decide in our wisdom that we are going to limit the amount which any large 
operation can have, conceivably the feeder and his own neighbours would 
all get together and say: “Very well, we will all order enough to keep this thing 
going.” The Ontario Farmers Union, for example, has made the very point 
that you made, and with justification. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I am glad to know about it. 

Mr. GLEAVE: It is so. The question becomes one of administration only. 
There is no doubt about it. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): We have set up an agency down here, and we have 
made it compulsory. Could you project it one step further and put a limit on 
it? 
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Mr. GLEAVE: If you could work out the mechanics, yes. There are probably 
justifications for this, but as I say, I do not know how you could work out the 
mechanics of the thing. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one more question. I read an article to this 
committee some time ago having regard to a particular professor from McGill. 


I do not have the article with me. In it he said that this freight assistance 


was costing the federal government in the neighbourhod of $20 million, but 
it was working to the detriment of the eastern farmer to the extent of some- 
thing like $50 million. When I speak of McGill university, I am not speaking of 


- southwestern Ontario but the Montreal area; and I suppose this man received 


his training there. He went on to point out that the land in eastern Canada 
must be rotated; that, while it grows well, it must be fertilized with lime and 
sopn; and that it grows well if rotated properly; that this freight assistance 
has kept such a ceiling on the feed grown in eastern Canada that it has 
hardly paid the farmer to grow feed grain; and that therefore he has allowed 
his land to go to grass for too long, and maybe to continue in grass. 

We know that if land is taken out of productivity and left to grass for too 
long, particularly down here, it has an adverse effect and brings about low 
production. The professor pointed out that this encouraged poor farming prac- 
tice; that it encouraged land to become very low in productivity; that it en- 
couraged land to be completely deteriorated; and that it encouraged poor land 
use and poor use of the natural resources already here. He said that he esti- 
mated that this policy encouraged or probably cost the eastern farmer $50 
million a year, rather than saving him $20 million. 

Would you say that there was any food for thought in that statement? 

Mr. GLEAVE: In the proceedings of this committee for Tuesday, December 
10, 1963, Mr. Sorel the first vice president of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture and president of L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs— 


The CHAIRMAN: You are reading from the proceedings of this committee? 
Mr. GLEAVE: That is right. He-said: 


The freight assistance policy has an effect on the cost of production 
for the producers in the eastern part of the country. There is no doubt 
regarding this. With regard to this article, I think it is up to whoever takes 
a chance on writing such an article to give the details to prove his 
case. f 


So apparently Mr. Sorel did not think he had made his case. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I see. The Manitoba Farmers’ Union suggested I 
think, in their convention, that this whole matter of feed freight assistance 


policy should be dropped; that the same conditions no longer existed; that 


it was harmful to the development of the feed industry in eastern Canada 
and of very little help to western farmers. Have you considered this, or has 
it been presented to you by the Manitoba Farmers’ Union? 

Mr. GLEAvE: Our policy is established by the council of the National 
Farmers’ Union. At this council there are three members from the Manitoba 
Farmers’ Union, three from Ontario, three from Saskatchewan, three from Al- 
berta, and two from the Farm Union of British Columbia. In the preparation 
of a brief like this we take our instructions from the council. The opinions 
of the different provinces are produced before this council; this is where our 
opinions come from. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are aware that the Manitoba Farmers’ Union 
expressed this thought? 

Mr. GuLEAVE: I do not think they expressed it this strongly. 
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Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): I think this is to be found in the evidence of the 
committee, but it does not matter. | , 

Mr. GLEAVE: I guess you are aware of where our policy comes from. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): One further step, and I am through. 

In view of the changing position of agriculture, would you not think that 
the whole freight assistance policy needs closer examination? Could a better 
policy not be devised to help those who need help and the harmful effects of. 
this present policy be done away with? 

Mr. GLEAVE: We think a better policy or procedure can be developed. We 
say so in this brief when we state that a purchasing agency should be estab- 
lished. I think you can find those who disagree with any agricultural policy. 
You can find, I am sure—and you know this, Mr. Horner—people in Alberta 
who disagree with this. I know that I can find people in Saskatchewan whose 
interests do not coincide. You cannot devise an agricultural policy on almost 
any question on which everybody agrees. You have to reach a compromise 
which is more or less acceptable to the people of the country as a whole. 


Mr. RoxBurGH: In regard to Mr. Horner’s information about the professor 
allowing his land to go to grass, may I say that there are other crops which 
can be grown besides grass. If he were a good agriculturist he would be doing 
this rather than just letting his land go to waste. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): He was talking about the cost of the grain. 
Mr. RoxpurGH: I know that. 


Mr. BEER: I have a couple of brief questions I would like to submit for 
the Farmers’ Union, and I would congratulate them on their excellent brief. 
The Feed Grain Assistance Act is of exclusive benefit to the farmers of eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. How much cheaper would grain be selling on 
the prairies if it were not for the expensive orders from eastern farmers? This 
feed grain policy may be of considerable benefit to the western farmers. 


Mr. GLEAVE: This is the only argument you can use in western Canada 
for the policy, that it does facilitate this market in eastern Canada by keeping 
it for us. It is about an 80 million bushel market, which is not insignificant in 
the total amount of grain. 


Mr. BEER: My second question has already been dealt with on page 11 
where you recommend that an eastern feed grain agency be established either | 
on a compulsory or on a voluntary basis. I presume that if it is on a voluntary 
basis, it would be as an advisory body to the government to administer the 
policy. Would that be correct? 


Mr. GLEAVE: I do not think so. Our proposal is that it be able to buy 
and sell and move grain into position, and that it be actually an operating 
agency handling grain. 


Mr. BEER: These words involve a considerable change from our present 
position, and most of these changes are usually based on them. What specific 
examples are there that the present policy is not working well. In other words, 
if amendments were made and we were of the opinion that adequate supplies 
of grain had not been moved from the terminal elevators to eastern areas to 
take care of the needs of eastern farmers, and there was not a reasonably 
adequate amount of storage provided, then what other services or functions 
would such an agency provide? : 


Mr. GLEAVE: Well, it would assure us that we would even out the prices. 
It would tend to reduce the speculation which may cause variations in prices. 
I took the trouble a year ago to go to Montreal to talk to the people who are 
purchasing, and to talk to the U.C.C. My impression was that the thing which 
bothered them most was variations in price and variations in supply. Quoting 
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from the brief dated December 18, 1963, of the Union Catholique des Cul- 
tivateurs and of the Cooperative Federee of Quebec: 


56. If the new program is put into effect at a time when the facili- 
ties for delivery are utilized to a maximum for export, the east will have 
to obtain its supplies by rail and forcibly the level of prices will rise. 


57. The present situation, as we have pointed out, is disturbing. 
From September 9 to 23, the price of oats has increased $4 a ton and 
that of barley, $5.60 a ton. This increase cancels out the efforts of the 
government to subsidize the storage of oats and barley. (The subsidy on 
the storage of oats is estimated at $1 a ton.) 


Subsequent changes may or may not meet this situation. I think this is the 
point which you are making, if I am correct. It is the point of view of the 
people that I expressed, and those who are involved. We have proposals, and 
we might well meet this situation. That is our position, Mr. Beer. _ 


Mr. BEER: I wonder whether or not an agency to be effective would have 
to be a co-operative. The producers in eastern Canada would place their orders, 
and the agencies would then buy grain at the best possible price from the 
sources available: and these orders would be binding on the producer to accept 
that amount of feed from the co-operative, otherwise it would not work. Other- 
wise, if grain dropped, there would be a tendency for the farmer to go to the 
cheapest source of feed at that particular time, and it might leave your agency 
standing or sitting with a large volume of feed at the higher price. This could 
be quite expensive. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Well, it would seem to me that such an agency, if it had this 


power, would surely have the exact knowledge of the consumption or demand, 
shall we say, in given areas, that is, over its marketing areas. It would surely 
have knowledge and would arm itself with the knowledge of what was 
required. If it was engaging for these quantities of grain, then I would think 
it should be able to protect itself. That is my thought. 


Mr. Breer: You mean that its bargaining position would be strengthened? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, and too, it would seem to me that it would be in the 
interest of the large co-operatives here in eastern Canada—and they are con- 
siderable—to support such an agency; it would be in their own interest, it 
would seem to me. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gundlock. 


Mr. GunpLocKk: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about something which 
is not in the brief, if I may; I would like to ask Mr. Gleave and his organization 
through him what would happen if we could imagine for a moment that the 
-Crow’s Nest freight agreement were applied to all grain to the west coast 
rather than just to the export portion as it is now. Would this affect your brief 
very much? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Well, it would affect it, because it would affect the cost of the 
movement of grain certainly, but I doubt if it is apt to happen. Certainly it 
would affect the cost of moving grain. As a registered feed grower I have 
shipped carloads of grain internally in Saskatchewan, and I can tell you that 
the difference is considerable, when you no longer have the benefit of Crow’s 
Nest rates. So my answer would be yes, it would affect it. 

Mr. GunpLock: Could you say anything—to put it frankly—which would 
be in favour of something along these lines? Looking at the feed grain picture 
in all Canada, would you be in favour of something comparable to your pro- 
posals? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Well, I would think that you had better deal with it as it is 
being dealt with, because you would not be able to get the railroads to agree 
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to apply the Crow’s Nest rates unless the government agreed to give them a 
subsidy between what they are now charging and the cost at which the grain 
would move. So you simply come back to the same position. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: That is what I was trying to find out. Actually, would it 
not be the same position tied in with the whole feed grain picture? I have said 
before that perhaps I should not bring this up here, but as it is in the whole 
feed grain picture, it could possibly affect the thinking, 


Mr. GLEAVE: I cannot even say how it would work, because grain movement . 


from Port Arthur or Fort William is mainly by water, and Crow’s Nest rates 
do not apply here at all. I think I would say no, but I cannot see how it would 
apply or work out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Vincent. 


(Translation) : 


Mr. VINCENT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to put a few questions to Mr. 
Gleave. It can be seen that at the present time, most or even all the agricultural 
associations are recommending the establishment of a feed grain agency in 
eastern Canada. In the House most of the representatives of rural ridings are 
asking for the same thing. We also find a number of people or a number of 
organizations who are opposed to such an agency because, as they say, they 
cannot see what direct advantage it would have for the farmer or the producer. 
Could you tell us what your answer is to the argument of these organizations 
or of the people who are opposed to setting up an agency who say: “Tell us 
what advantages the eastern farmers would derive from such an agency”. Could 
you summarize the advantages once more? 


(Text) 


Mr. GLEAVE: Well, to our thinking such an agency would stabilize prices, 
or could stabilize prices to the consumer of these feed grains. What the people 
in eastern Canada have said to us is: We do not want to buy western grain at 
distressed prices. What they have said is that the variation in price which they 
have to pay there, shall we say, from month to month and week to week is too 
great, and that they cannot plan a feeding program when prices are varying up 
and down. We think that such an agency by making feed supplies available at 
stable prices to co-operatives and to private dealers, and where possible to the 
farmers themselves, would even out the swings in price and supplies. 


(Translation) © 


Mr. VincENT: According to your experience and your investigations, was 
there a considerable difference between the price the eastern consumer. or 
farmer paid for oats and barley last winter or now, and the price he paid last 
August or September? According to your palcuiations or your observations 
what is the price differential? 


(Text) 


Mr. GLEAVE: We have no figures as recent as that. Our proposals are based 
upon the experience over, shall we say, recent years, on the statement which 
I read into the record, and on our conversations with these people. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Now, Mr. Muir. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to the question 
of feed mills for a moment if I might. Pike Mr. Jorgenson, I also represent an 
area which if it does not have as many feed mills as his area, would probably 
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have very few less. Since I was elected back in 1957 I never could understand 
the Farm Unions opposition to our feed mill policy. 

I would like to ask the chairman if his organization feels that feed mills 
have never exploited the farmers? 


Mr. GLEAVE: I do not know if you can charge the feed mills with exploiting 
the farmers. Anyone in business makes the best profit he can. 1 run my own 
farm and I make the best profit I can out of that farm. I buy my supplies as 
cheaply as.I can and I sell my products for as much as I can. I would fully 
expect that the feed mill would do the very same. 

Our stand is simply based on the fact that the protection which the 
grain producer has for stability of price exists in his bargaining agent, the 
Canadian wheat board. Therefore, we say that these commercial interests who 
are buying grain should buy more grain from the Canadian wheat board, and 
this gives the farmer improved bargaining power. That is our position. 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): Do you yourself as a farmer say that you look 
for the best price? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): Do you suggest that the farmers who sell to the feed 
mills have any less intelligence than the men who want, like yourself, to bargain 
for the best price they can get? I think that line of argument is an insult to 
the intelligence of our farmers. The feed mills at no time have ever prevented 
a farmer from selling or purchasing supplies from other farmers. I think, as 
a farmer myself, when a feed mill operator comes to me, he is going to have to 
bargain with me the same as the man who is bargaining with you, and I am 
going to get the best price from him. Would you not agree that this provides 
an alternative outlet for our farm production particularly under surplus 
conditions? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Well, the outlet was there anyway, so obviously there were 
some people ready to buy that grain such as the one who was feeding it, and 
the feed miller who is merely a transfer point or a processing point. Far be 
it from me to insult the intelligence of my fellow farmers. But I can tell 
you about the grain on my own farm, for I am a grain farmer. I never sold 
any to the feed mill. I certainly would not discount the grain. I can only 
answer your question obviously from my own position. 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): Then, according to what you say, all the feed mill does 
is to provide another outlet. The outlet is there, so it gives the farmer even an- 
other bargaining agency to work with. 


Mr. GLEAVE: It is not a bargaining agent. The feed mill is a manufacturing 


‘concern. It takes the raw product and converts into something else and sells 


it to the person who is ready to buy it. 

Mr. Murr (Lisgar): Without a surplus condition certainly the farmer does 
not feel that he has to get rid of his grain anyway to the wheat board. But 
under surplus conditions, where the wheat board cannot take all his surplus, 
he has to have regard to the storage; it costs him money. I think they render 
a service particularly in my own area. I am thinking of the experience of 
smaller farmers who do not have the equipment to mix their feeds, who take 
their grain to the feed mill and get it mixed with the necessary ingredients 
that they want, and bring it back to their farms. All they do is to pay the 
feed mill to do it. There is no exchange of grain. That is the one thing that 
they do. As far as I know, I do not think there has ever been any objection 
from a farm union to selling surplus carloads of barley over and above the 
quota of the wheat board. 
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: Mr. GLEAVE: Certainly not. In the case of barley and extra carloads of it; 
this goes through the wheat board. The farmer receives the price which is 
bargained for by the wheat board. This is not distress selling. | . 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): That is true, but this is where we get back to the fact 
that the farmer is not bargaining, because by allowing the farmer to sell 
this extra carload of barley, you are allowing him to get rid of what could 
be a troublesome surplus, and you are denying other farmers the right to do 
it by their not being able to tell to the wheat board. As far as I know I have 
never heard of a farm union objecting to the farmers trying to trade wheat 
for other grain, for cars and machinery or whatever they wish, even to the 
extent of household goods. Yet tht grain cannot be resold to the wheat board. 
So we fined out in western Canada grain dealers, machine dealers, and what- 
have-you with grain, and it is not grain that they have for the purpose of 
processing. It must be resold, but not to the wheat board. I have never heard 
of a farm union objecting to this. At least the feed mills process it and manufac- 
ture it and get rid of it, and what the other chap does is to resell it to some- 
body else. 

Mr. GLEAVE: That of course is illegal under the wheat board operations. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): It may be illegal, but it is being done every day of 
the week. 


Mr. THIESSON: Not now, not nearly so extensively. 


Mr. JORGENSON: It was quite prevalent prior to the change in the regu- 
lations. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Could Mr. Gleave tell us if the co-operative pools and the 
grain handling pools of western Canada operate feed mills themselves? 

Mr. GLEAVE: The United Grain Growers operate a feed mill, and the 
Federated Co-operative which is a consumer co-operative operates a feed 
mill. I do not know if any of the other co-operatives do so. Does the Alberta 
pool do so? I do not think the Alberta pool does. I know the Saskatchewan 
pool does not, and the Manitoba pool does not, as far as I know. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: With co-operatives—and I presume there is an overlapping 
of membership—who operate these pools, do they operate them in exactly the 
same way that a private agency would operate a feed mill? Do they buy 
from the farmer for this purpose, or do they go through the board? How do 
these pools operate feed mills? 


Mr. GLEAVE: None of the wheat pools operate feed mills. 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: I should have said co-operatives. 
Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, just the same as a private miller, if any of them do. But 


I want to be satisfied in that regard that none of the wheat pools operate feed 
mills in so far as I know. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I would like Mr. Gleave to tell us why the farm union 
objects to the operation of feed mills? 


Mr. GLEAVE: We are on record that we support orderly marketing. We 
think that the farmer should have as much bargaining power as he can, and any 
attempt we see that is made to weaken that bargaining power, then we are 
opposed to it. We think that the feed mills can buy their supplies from the 
Canadian wheat board without suffering, and this is our reason. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I cannot see where the bargaining power of the 
farmer would be weakened by the fact that you add to his alternatives through 
the purchasing agent. He can still sell to the wheat board if he wishes. 


. 
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Mr. Girave: Anytime he sells at prices less than the wheat board price, 
then he is losing money. If you take this to the extreme, you come back 
to the time when he did not have the wheat board as a bargaining agent. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): He is not forced to lose money. He must have been 
doing well if he is selling it. 

Mr. TurEsson: He might be forced to do it through the economics of the 
thing. 

Mr. Murr (Lisgar): How is he going to get along without money? If he 
cannot sell under the cash advance legislation, he cannot be forced to sell his 
grain to anyone. This objection is not valid as far as I can see. 


Mr. GLEAveE: I do not know. I have not discussed this. I have given you 
all the answers I can give you when expressing our point of view. Our position 
is simply this, that the wheat board is the bargaining agency for the farmer. 


Mr. Jorgenson: And for interprovincial and export markets as well. 


Mr. GLEAVE: We do not think that any important sector of the buying area 
should be outside of this orbit. 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): The wheat board has to do with export and inter- 
provincial trade. I hope you will not mind if I suggest that you represent in 
this attitude alone a very, very small minority of farmers. I say this more 
in sadness than anything else, because I think as a national farm organization 
you should be representing the majority. f 


Mr. GLEAVE: Well, in answer to you I would reply that I have yet to see a 
resolution coming through any of the provincial conventions supporting the 
freeing of the feed mills from the obligation to buy from the Canadian wheat 
board. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I think the reason for that concern is that in your 
organization you have been educating from the top. My neighbours are all 
ordinary farmers, and knowing what they feel about it, I can say that never 
at any time have I ever heard anyone suggest to me, outside of the farm 
union, that the feed mills should be abolished. | 


Mr. THrrsson: May I say something? I think when you make an example 
of the farmer having the right or privilege of not selling, or selling to a feed 
mill, you are only taking half a look at half a picture. You are failing to look 
at the producer who grows his own grain and feeds his own grain to his own 
livestock. When he feeds them that grain, he has to take into account, we 
think, all the grain that he sells through the Canadian wheat board, and on 
the basis of this information he makes a decision whether or not he is going 
to feed his livestock with it. He is in competition with every other feeder of 
livestock in the province, or in the area, or in Canada, in terms of selling 
his livestock on the market. And obviously he is going to be at a competitive 
disadvantage in terms of the price he receives for his livestock against the pro- 
ducer who is buying feed grain and who is not bound. The people who are 
feeding feed grain are not bound, and they are the people well experienced 
in large volume production. He has a choice here. If the volume of production 
gets to a point of surplus in the livestock industry in that particular area, 
then his product is forced downwards, and as a consequence he may be wiped 
out of livestock production. We say this is unfair competition. I fail to under- 
stand why this is so difficult for members of this committee to understand. 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): I have found it difficult to understand your point of 
view ever since I was elected. Your argument is that the farmer can buy it 
for a cent a pound. This I doubt. What is to prevent his neighbour from buying 
it at a cent a pound and underselling him anyway? This is something to which 
I would like to see your organization give a little more study. I am not trying 
to downgrade your organization, because I do not downgrade anything which 
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will do the farmer any good. But I think somebody has given you information 
in regard to these things which is not correct. I think there should be a fur- 
ther study made on the part of your organization. 

Mr. THIESSON: What part of the information? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a supplementary question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we not getting on the question of the policy of the 
National Farm Union? 

Mr. THIxsson: And on philosophy perhaps, as well. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now twelve o’clock and I have a number of people 
who wish to ask questions. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I was not trying to get into their philosophy. But 
we have had this organization coming down here year after year with the 
same thing about the feed mills. We have put our arguments up to them and 
they have put up their arguments to us. We feel that the feed mills are doing 
a good job in the community, and have been doing a good job. If they make 
a profit, which I hope they do, otherwise they would not be in business, it is 


up to them. But under no circumstances is any farmer in western Canada’ 


forced to sell his produce to the feed mills. Under those circumstances I can- 
not see why we should be coming back to this subject every year. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I have a supplementary question. 

Is it not a fact that under these regulations feed mills now have to declare 
the amount of grain they buy, and previous to this all you had to do to 
operate a feed mill in western Canada was to be a machine dealer or a 
farmer, or set up a feed mill, and you then could buy grain the same way 
the feed mills are now buying grain. Am I right in this assumption? In other 
words, the feed mills at the present time have the same privilege as the machine 
dealer? 

Mr. THIESSON: They have the privilege of buying grain when, where 
and how they want to. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): This is what the machine dealers used to do. The 
farmers can still do it, as well as the feed lot operators and the feed mills; 
they are all now on the same basis. 

Mr. PETERS: Is it not true that most farm organizations were opposed to 
the bootlegging that was taking place by such organizations as the farm machine 
operator? 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): There was no such thing as bootlegging. 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. We are— 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You are making false charges when you accept 
the term “bootlegging”’. 

Mr. GLEAVE: I did not accept it. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I am glad you did not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a comment on Mr. Peters’ question? 

Mr. GLEAVE: I believe your question, Mr. Peters, was to the effect: were 
not farm organizations opposed to this change? 

Mr. PETERS: Yes, and also to the practice that had led to the charge 
of selling outside; that is, sacrifice sales being made by the farmer for one 
reason or another outside of the organized bargaining agent of the producer. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. We are opposed to that on two bases. We are opposed 
- to it on the basis of principle and we are opposed to it on the basis of loss 
of income to the farmer. 


Mr. ETHIER: Mr. Gleave, there has been a great deal of discussion about 
forming an eastern grain purchasing board. I think you are proposing that in 
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your brief. How would you propose that board be formed? Have you any 
suggestions in respect of the setting up of a purchasing board for eastern feeders? 
To date I have heard no one come up with any proposal in respect of how this 
board should be formed or, when formed, how it should operate. Mr. Beer 
asked a similar question to mine a while ago. Would this board be set up 
on a voluntary basis? What would the farmers union propose? Are there to 
be representatives from the Ontario department of agriculture, the Quebec 
department of agriculture, the maritime department of agriculture? Of course, 
there will have to be a representative from the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. If you do have any suggestions to make to us in this regard they would 
be very very helpful because, as I say, I have not heard any of the members 
proposing a way that the board should be formed. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Well, we do not make any specific proposals here in respect 
of how it should be formed. But, I would think you would certainly want 
such a board to have representatives from farm organizations. Now, if it 
is going to handle government money and receive government support in its 
operations, then certainly, in my opinion, you would have to have representation 
from the federal government. When you come to provincial governments, I 
would say this would not be essential, but if they so desire to be represented, 
you could have that. 

It would seem to me that the interests of the provincial consumers would 
be adequately looked after by the representatives of the organization. You 
have sufficiently strong organizations in Ontario, Quebec and the maritimes, 
which are sufficiently responsible and, I think, could handle the major part of 
this responsibility. But, if you had government involved, and I think you 
would have to, then you would have to have representatives of government 
on it to see that the government interests were adequately protected. It would 
seem to me that the composiion would be somewhat along those lines; that 
is, a combination of farm organizations and government, as necessary. 


Mr. ETHIER: Would you agree that the legislation passed last August in 
respect of support for storage in eastern Canada of western grain last winter 
had the effect of keeping the grain at a certain level in price from the time 
navigation closed in the fall to the time it opened in the spring? From the fig- 
ures we have been able to obtain it is our information that from the time navi- 
gation closed last fall the price in respect of most of the categories of grain 
came down between two cents and eight cents a bushel—that is, from last 
November up until sometime in April. Do you agree with me in that connec- 
tion? I know the U.C.C. of Quebec do not agree in that respect. But, as I say, 
we have some records in this connection and it surely does appear that that 
policy had an effect in keeping control over the fluctuation which used to take 
place between the time navigation closed in the fall until it opened in the 
spring. 


Mr. GuLEeAVE: The U.C.C. brief which I quoted from was 1963. Now, the 
events which you have described took place since then. Although these methods 
will help it would seem to me that until the consumer himself is able to play 
an important role in order to control his own destiny that he will be subject 
to, shall we say, a certain amount of fluctuation and a certain amount of unde- 
sirable factors in the market. 


_ Mr. Vincent: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. I want to 
add something to what Mr. Ethier just said. 


(Translation) 


I would like to point out that Mr. Ethier has just stated that prices did 
not change last winter, that they were the same as in previous winters because 
of the new policy. I have here the prices a miller paid for barley last year. Even 
though the new policy was being applied in August 1963, he paid $2.26 the 
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ewt. in September $2.27, in October $2.59, in November $2.54, in December 
$2.60, in January $2.63, in February $2.484, in March $2.45 and in April $2.47. 


_This means that the price varies by far more than 2 to 8 cents a bushel despite 


the new policy. I got those figures from a miller who buys his feed grain at the 
Montreal storages. ) 
Mr. EruHreR: As for the figures I have just mentioned, I can answer that. 


I got them from the Federal Department of Agriculture. The price of feed — 
grain was probably higher last winter than in the winter of 1962-63 because . 


of an increase in the price of all western grain. This does not mean to say that 
the policy guaranteed expenses. As grain was stored last winter the farmers 
did not pay as much last winter as they did the previous winter. 

But the figures I mentioned are from 2 to 8 cents cheaper per peck at the 
close of the shipping season, that is they were cheaper in the spring than when 
shipping stopped. If you take the same figures for the previous winter there 
was a considerable difference from the time shipping stopped until it started 
up again in the spring. So the policy did help—do not misunderstand me— 


_ feed grain was cheaper last winter than it had been the winter before. You 


cannot blame the market, you cannot blame anyone if the western farmers got 
a better price for their feed grain last winter than they did the winter before. 


Mr. VINCENT: Well, it was not the western farmers. And thereupon I would. 


like to ask you a supplementary question, Mr. Gleave. If, for example, a feed 
grain agency had been set up in the east last August that body could have 
bought a certain quantity of barley at $2.26 the cwt. or at $2.27 in September. 
That barley could have been made available to the consumer-producer at a 
price of, let us say, a few cents higher than the purchase price. The price would 
have remained the same throughout the winter without any great change. But 
according to the present system the price differential last year was from $2.26 
to $2.63 which is approximately $8 a ton and I think the farmer-consumer con- 
siders that that is an excessive margin and in my opinion the idea of setting up 
a feed grain agency in eastern Canada should receive our full support. I think, 
if you have looked into the matter, that that is what happened last winter and 
it is going to happen all the time unless an agency is set up to help the eastern 
producer-consumer. 


(Text) 


Mr. ErHteR: I have a further supplementary question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may I interject. I wonder if before we start an 


exchange between members of the committee Mr. Gleave could be given an 
opportunity to comment in respect of what has been said. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Perhaps at this time we should make a decision 
whether or not we are going to sit this afternoon. Although I do not want to 
bring it to your attention it may be that we are short some members right now. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have not really noticed but I think it is a good idea to 
review our position at the present time. 

I do not know how many more questions Mr. Ethier has. I know Mr. Webb 
has two questions. 

Mr. Wess: Yes, and they will be very brief. 

Mr. Forses: I have only a brief one. 

The CHAIRMAN: And, Mr. Forbes informs me he has a brief question. If the 
committee agrees perhaps we could sit another ten minutes and tidy it up. 


Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I say that I do not think that members should enter 


into discussions between themselves. I think the record will indicate the posi- 


~ 
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tion which the members have taken and then it will be up to the committee to 
decide. I think we should direct our questions to the witnesses present. 
Have you any further questions, Mr. Ethier? 


Mr. ETHIER: Would you, Mr. Gleave, agree with us that the Union Catholi- 
que des Cultivateurs de Quebec and the Cooperative Federee de Quebec were 
not aware of the policy we had passed in August when they came out with 
their brief. I think this is indicated by their brief. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Mr. Chairman, I cannot say what the U.C.C. and Cooperative 
Fédérée views were in this connection, but I know there was a change in policy. 
One thing which has concerned us in the past is that the Canadian wheat board 
has come under criticism for this situation which exists in the east, and I do 
not think the Canadian wheat board was responsible. This is one factor which 
has concerned us. As I say, the wheat board has been blamed for some of these 
things and, from my own personal observation, I am sure that the Canadian 
wheat board has tried to deal fairly and as well as it possibly could with the 
eastern consumer. 


Mr. Turesson: I was interested in the prices quoted by the member over 
on my left and the comment of the other member to the effect that the price 
increase was largely due to the fact that the price in western Canada had 
gone up. 

The monthly prices of number one feed barley from October, 1963 to June, 
1964, were as follows—and this is the market price, the wheat board selling 
price—$1.12 6/8 cents for October; $1.09 5/8 cents for November; $1.11 for 
December; $1.13 4/8 cents for January; $1.10 6/8 cents; $1.11 4/8 cents. I see 
members have these figures. 


Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, I think this is a good opportunity for me to 
break in because I would like to make a comment aiong the lines of the dis- 
cussion which is taking place. 

The notice that we have is that this committee will continue its inquiry 
into all matters arising out of and relating to the differences between the 
prices received for feed grain by the producer in the prairie provinces of Can- 
ada and the price paid by livestock feeders in eastern Canada and British 
Columbia. I have not noticed anything in your brief which makes a compari- 
son of the price between eastern and western Canada but I would like to refer 
to a previous meeting we had in this connection. I would refer you to page 
244 of the committee hearings, at which time we put on the record the history 
of a bushel of barley from western Canada to eastern Canada and, when you 
sum it all up, you will find there is no difference in the price. If there is any 
advantage it accrues to the eastern feeder and not to the westerner. Remember, 
we are putting the western fellow into the same position as the eastern fellow, 
where he would be buying as do the fellows in the feed lots. So, there is no 
need for a solution to the problem; there is no difference. If you take the 
report which was made recently by Hedlin and Menzies you will note that the 
report says that the problem is a sociological one and not one which is per- 
tinent to feed grains, although that may be a consideration, but the eastern 
farmers problem is due principally to the fact that he is a small operator. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed, Mr. Webb? 


Mr. Wess: I have two brief questions. Could you give the committee the 
average net income per farm by province? 


Mr. THIESSON: We have not that with us. 
Mr. WeEsBB: Could you submit them later? 
Mr. GLEAVE: We can submit those figures. 


_ Mr. Wess: I would like the average net income per farm by province. 
21447—3 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is it agreed that this information will be 
appended to today’s proceedings? | 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Mr. THIESSON: You want the realized net income? 

Mr. WEBB: Yes. May I also ask if the basis or purpose of the submission 
today in this brief is to give national equalization to farm income? 

Mr. GuLEAVE: I do not think we would aim that high. That would be a- 
pretty large order. I do not think we would say that. But, we are seeking a 
better income for farmers, and I would say, Mr. Chairman, in regard to Mr. 
Forbes’ comment, it always bothers me a bit when some report comes along 
and says the solution to the farmers problem is a sociological one. We may 
have some sociological problems but this is a very easy way of getting away 
from the income problem, you know. You see, one could say that the man 
is a social welfare case and that, as a result of this, it is not necessary to do 
anything about the price of his product. I am always a little leery of this 
approach. 

Mr. ForsBes: This statement was made in connection with the difference 
between feed grains in eastern and western Canada. 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. I have not read this report thoroughly. I have read it 
in part but I have not had time to really study it. 

Mr. Wess: Those are all the questions I have. 

The CHAIRMAN: This concludes this session of the committee and I know 
all members would want me to thank Mr. Gleave and his associates for being 
with us. 
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APPENDIX I 


Submission by the National Farmers Union to the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture and Colonization, House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada, 
on Prices of Feed Grains in Eastern Canada 
October 29, 1964 


Introduction 


The National Farmers Union welcomes the opportunity of appearing 
before your committee to discuss the subject of variations in feed grain prices 
as between prairie grain producers and livestock feeders in Eastern Canada 
and British Columbia. 

To place this subject in proper perspective, we wish to review briefly the 
historical background of the Feed Freight Assistance program. 


Historical Background 


The main source of imported feed grains used in eastern provinces and 
British Columbia is the prairie provinces. 
In 1941, the federal Department of Agriculture began to pay freight 
assistance: 
(1) To expand the market for western feed grains; and 


(2) To provide assistance for livestock production in the six prov- 
inces of “Eastern Canada and in the Province of British Columbia on 
the West Coast by paying a subsidy equal to a significant proportion of 
the transportation charges on feed grains shipped from the approximate 
supply terminals to destinations in the seven provinces.” 


(3) To equalize prices consumers pay for feeds all across Canada.* 

The federal government continued this policy in the post-war period 
at the request of eastern and maritime farmers. Western farmers have, 
generally speaking, gone along with this policy in the belief that it helped to 
provide a market for western feed grains. 

On August 22, 1963, Agriculture Minister Hays and the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, Mr. Sharp, announced a new three-point program to 
amend and supplement the policy of freight assistance on western feed grain 
—‘“to ensure an adequate and orderly supply of western feed grains to sup- 
plement local production for the growing livestock and poultry industries of 
eastern Canada.” 

The effect of these changes was to: 


(1) Provide for the payment of accrued storage charges on west- 
ern feed grain in licensed eastern elevators during the period October 
15 to April 15; 

(2) That freight assistance rates be related to the cost of water 
movement, plus an allowance for inland transportation by rail or 
truck to provide more uniformity in cost to feeders in different areas, 
both in British Columbia and Eastern Canada; 


(3) The institution of a provisional pricing system for oats and 
barley moved from the Lakehead to eastern elevators similar to the 
provisional pricing policy for feed wheat. 

Further revisions to the feed freight assistance regulations were announced 
in July of this year followed by several amendments announced by the Hon- 
ourable Maurice Sauve, Minister of Forestry, on August 28 last. 


‘* Federal Agricultural Assistance Programs Canada...Marjorie R. Cameron. 
21447—33 
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The latest regulations, described as ‘an interim policy” by the Minister, 
await the adoption of a permanent policy following the completion of the 
study by this committee. 
Most recent changes to the regulations, briefly stated, were as follows: 
(1) The zoning of areas in Eastern Canada and rates of assist- 
ance established for each zone on a flat rate basis, by whatever com- 
bination of water, rail or truck movement the grain comes, with the 
following exceptions: 
(a) Previous rates for all-rail transportation of screenings and mill- 
feeds to the Maritimes are retained in addition to the zone rates; 

(b) While the St. Lawrence Seaway is frozen, existing rates for rail 
hauling of grain from Prescott and Quebec City are retained for the 
coming winter only, to avoid possible difficulties which might 
arise out of lack of sufficient storage at Halifax. 

(2) The permission of possible truck competition with the previ- 
ously exclusive rail carriers. 

(3) Adjustments within provinces to equalize balances of trans- 
portation costs to various destinations. 

(4) Revisions in assistance rates as follows: 

(a) Increased by 60¢/ton in British Columbia; 

(b) Reduced by 20¢/ton in Western Ontario 

(c) Increased by 40¢/ton in Eastern Ontario; 

(d) Several revisions in Quebec, the net result of which may increase 
assistance in this area; 

(e) Revisions in the Maritimes which wiil have the effect of pene. 
assistance. 


Regional Pricing Policies 


There are, for all practical purposes, three pricing areas in Canada for 
feed grain: 

(1) East of the Great Lakes, bulk purchasers of feed grains at 
Lakehead terminals use prices established on the trading floor of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange which reflect world conditions and demand. 
The farmer consumer would pay in addition to the basic Lakehead 
price such items as brokerage fees, interest charges, milling fees and profit 
margins which may be added as the feed grain moves through distribu- 
tion channels to the farm. Outside of domestic supplies, corn from the 
United States can enter over a tariff of 8¢/bushel without the ad- 
vantage of freight assistance. At present, a discount between Canadian 
and U.S. currency is a further important deterrent. However, this can- 
not be considered a permanent feature since it can change, as it has 
done before. While government can control the imports of U.S. corn, 
it is our understanding that government has not exercised this control 
in recent years. 

(2) In the prairie provinces there are both sellers and buyers of 
feed grains among farmers. The producer of feed grains who does not 
feed livestock or has a saleable surplus may dispose of this product in 
two ways: 

(a) He may deliver his grain to a country elevator and accept the 

Canadian Wheat Board initial price less freight and handling papel 

into Lakehead terminals. 
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Delivered at Saskatoon, Sask., which has a 22¢/cwt. freight rate to 
Ft. William and Port Arthur, the current initial farm price on feed 
oats, barley and No. 5 wheat would be as follows: 


Ft. Wm./Pt. Arthur Initial Price 
Initial Price to Farmer 
(Per bus.) 3 
No. 1 Feed Oats 55¢ 44¢ 
No. 1 Feed Barley 87¢ 71i¢ 
No. 5 Wheat $1.21 $1.034 


In addition to the initial payment, the farmer may receive a final 
payment upon the closing of each crop pool. 

For deliveries in the 1962-63 crop year, the final prices received by 
farmers for deliveries of the above grade grains were as follows: 


Total Realized 


Initial price Final Price 
to Farmer Payment to Farmer 
(cents per bushel) | 
No. 1 Feed Oats 44¢ 12.967¢ 56.967¢ 
No. 1 Feed Barley 71.875 18.192 90.067 
No. 5 Wheat 103.25 48.301 151.561 


(b) He may choose to sell his product directly to another farmer or a 
fed mill at a negotiated cash price. The price in either of these two 
transactions would be similar. The current purchasing price by feed 
mills in Saskatoon for No. 1 feed oats and barley and No. 5 wheat 
or better is as follows: 


No. 1 Feed Oats (or better) 50¢ per bushel 
No. 1 Feed Barley (or better) 80¢ per bushel 
No. 5 Wheat (or better) $1.50 per bushel 


A farmer buyer may purchase feed grains from other farmers or he may 
pirchase the manufactured product of the feed mills. But by far the greatest 
vclume of feed grains fed to livestock are home-grown by the farmer himself 
in a grain-livestock production program. It is concern for the welfare of this 
type of family farm operation that has prompted our organization to object 
mo:t strenuously to the exemption of feed mills from the regulations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board in the purchase of feed grains. 

We believe the effect of these exemptions automatically puts this class 
of family sized farm at a competitive disadvantage for feed costs with large- 
scale feeder operations. These operations may often be in a position to acquire 
feed grains at prices below the costs of production of the farmer producing 
and feeding his own grain, particularly when such an operation is financed by 
non-farm capital such as a packing plant or a feed mill. The effect of this 
situation is to undermine the income earning potential of the farm family by 
rencering it less competitive in the production of a secondary farm product. 

The argument is sometimes used that the quantity of feed grains purchased 
by feed mills is relatively small in terms of total production, consumption and 
marketings in Western Canada. (See tables I and II, Appendix A). 

Irrespective of this, exemptions of feed mills from Canadian Wheat Board 
regulations tend, we believe, to allow a serious breach in principle to board 
marketing. Using current feed mill prices, it cost those producers who sold 
directly to feed mills a minimum of $1,081,057 in the 1962-63 crop over final 
Wheat Board prices in that year and an undetermined amount more than this 
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on the basis of superior grades sold at feed mill prices. This was a direct q 
transfer of capital from the grain industry to the livestock industry and sets 4 
the competitive operating margin by which the feeder of home-grown grains — 
can feed livestock. 

(3) In British Columbia, feed grains may move freely from certain desig- 
nated points in the B.C. Bloc of the Peace River region into areas where 
livestock or dairy cattle are fed in the interior or at the coast. In this instance, ~ 
market prices are not established by an agency such as the Grain Exchange or . 
the Canadian Wheat Board, but are arrived at through buyer-seller bargaining, ~ 
sometimes with a grain elevator company acting as an intermediary. _ 

In addition, of course, feed grains may be purchased by dealers from Cana- — 
dian Wheat Board stocks located at west coast terminals. . 

We cite these examples to illustrate variations in the feed grain market — 
as between the three main consuming areas in Canada. 


Considerations of a Permanent Feed Grain Policy 


There are a multiplicity of relative factors that must be taken into account * 

in determining a permanent feed grain policy for Canada. ‘ 
It must be recognized that the prairie farmer enjoys a natural hdvantesee in 4 

the ability to produce an abundance of feed grains and fodder that can readily ™ 
be converted to meat. What he lacks is the large metropolitan market to which © 
the eastern and west coast livestock feeder has ready access. 
The principles of the feed freight assistance program should, we believe, 4 

be basically twofold: - 
(1) It must permit the eastern producer to economically expand 4 

his livestock production beyond the ability of his natural feed resources 

to do so and thereby increase his income earning potential. “4 

(2) It must recognize the welfare of the prairie producer of feed — 

grains and livestock. . 


We submit that the controlling factor in the concentration of livestock — 
production lies in the market price the producer of feed grains receives fr — 
his product. If the price he receives is too low, then either sufficient grain 
for the eastern market will not be produced or the western farmer will simpy _ 
expand his own livestock feeding operation. j 

We believe that the relationship between feed and animal prices run pajal- — 
lel to one another and that low feed costs would not guarantee a wider profit — 
margin for the livestock feeder. This trend is illustrated by the accompany ne 
chart. (See page 353.) 

The federal feed freight assistance and storage program has already zone 
a long way toward lowering the eastern producer’s cost of acquiring western — 
feed grains. We believe there has been ample evidence in the past of wide- — 
spread price speculation which has not provided the eastern feeder witk. the 
full advantages of assistance programs already in effect.* 


*See brief of L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs and of La Co-opérative Fédérée de 
Québec concerning feed grains...October 18, 1963. 
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Recommendations — 


1. We strongly recommend the organization of an eastern feed grain 
purchasing agency which will have the power to place into forward posi- 
tions each year prior to the close of navigation, adequate stocks of the desired 
types of feed grains required for winter feeding purposes. 

We recommend also that such an agency be empowered to: 

(a) Negotiate for supplies and prices with the Canadian Wheat Board; 

(b) That it be placed in charge of the feed freight assistance and 
storage program; 

(c) That it undertake a study to determine the proper location for 
additional storage facilities where required; 

(d) That it have representation from farm organizations. 


2. We further recommend that prairie feed mills be again placed under 
the price and quota regulations of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


3. We think one factor that should not be lost sight of is that regardless of 
the cost of feed grains either in eastern or western Canada, if the price of 


the finished product (that is, beef, pork, poultry meat or dairy products) » 
drops to a low level, then the raising of livestock or poultry will be an un- 


profitable operation to the farmer. It would be a mistake for farmers to con- 
clude that they can solve their problems entirely by a feed grain policy that 
would assure ever-cheaper supplies of feed. 

We recommend that this committee should concern itself with the estab- 
lishment of floor prices in combination with deficiency payments so that the 
farmer will be assured of adequate returns. 


4. We recommend also that producer-controlled marketing boards (either 
provincial or federal or in combination) are necessary in order to stabilize 
prices of farm products and to ensure that prices are remunerative to the 
producer. 


All of which is respectfully submitted by 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 
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Table I 
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Tue CaNnaDIAN Wurst Boarp 


Oats AND BaRLEY FOR THE PERIOD Aucust 1, 1961 To Juuy 31, 1964 


Wheat 

August 1/61 to July 31/62 
SETI RS eet Als che ee UR od tae vtec uh sees 665,114 
RAMA GE WEE Col. a5), as Wile Ph dee Ne eo artes 567, 291 
EG "hat tal SS 0 NEC aS Bae OE ye pte 1,403, 122 
2,635, 527 

August 1/62 to July 31/63 
O19 62) eB ANNA ec a tS RO 716,130 
SE ALOT NO URE se is esse ce Pa ae Se A ea 375,119 
Thy Lo OOS Blan OS AP SR RS OG NOR WA EA EE 1,342,499 
UE eh. CORMANE SE DN OR, TO ARG a as RN eS ea 216,914 
2,650, 662 

August 1/63 to July 31/64 
MOERILORIM Aa che em beta dou bel ee ce ees 754, 732 
ECC ROAD 6 eras iss Fete AS cea iu/biid ghana oat 357, 593 
CONUS Sig 0s ROPER: OO ORI ee aL, AA AR EL, OL a 2,166,572 
Oe r AAEM) ine e sd) aR Cem yy bene a AA Abe cS 77, 289 
i 8,356,186 

Table II 


Oats 


1,002,774 
292,399 
2,202,918 


3,498,091 


1,086, 124 
251,561 
2,425, 442 
175,925 


3,939,052 


1,329,711 
285, 584 
2,693,457 
114,840 


4,423,592 


Tue CANADIAN WHEAT Boarp 


Barley 


446, 408 
609, 815 
3,019,712 


4,075,935 


361,393 _ 


491,202 
2,997,551 
213, 242 


4,063,388 


390, 060 
474,827 
3,787,400 
272,252 


4,924, 539 


Total 


2,114,296 
1,469, 505 
6, 625, 752 


10, 209, 553 © 


2,163, 647 
1,117,882 
6,765,492 

606, 081 


10,653, 102 


2,474, 503 

1,118,004 — 

8,647,429 
464,381 


12,704,317 


STATEMENT OF PURCHASES BY FEED MILLS IN WESTERN CANADA FROM THE CANADIAN WHEAT BoaRD | 


1961-62 Crop 


Manitoba 


1962-63 Crop 


Manitoba 


«1968-64 Crop 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 
TESTE Sah che as ey A Me, id SN eel peeks ack RUN us eT Nat 
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FOR THE PeRiop AvuaustT Ist, 1961 To Jury 31st, 1964 


Ce 


CC 


cy 


cy 


cr  } 


Cee eee meee ere rere eee eer rere eee ere reer esene 


oe eee ee eee ere oe eee meer ee ere eee eee reer ere eeeeeeeevreene 


Ce ry 


Wheat 


27, 662.0 


212,921.0 


24, 066.0 
11,378.0 
216, 963.0 
103, 065.0 


355, 472.0 


Oats 


102,776.0 

30,610.0 
311, 803.0 
106, 179.0 


550, 768.0 — 


132, 069.0 
30,577.0 
121,011.0 
82,716.0 


366, 373.0 


124, 886.0 

26, 859.0 
441, 562.0 
137, 221.0 


730, 528.0 


Barley 


29, 006.0 
39, 567.0 
545, 469.0 


154,410.0 
768, 452.0 


339, 483.0 
12,918.0 


445,975.0 


67,945.0 — 


24,514.0 


427, 860.0 
849,932.0 1,647,669.0 1,642,287.0 
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Respecting ) i” 
PRICES OF FEED GRAINS | 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1964 


WITNESSES: 


ay ROGER DUHAMEL, FRS.C. 
| QUEEN'S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1964 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 11 Me. 


say 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


(Chairman:) RUSSELL C. HONEY, Esq. 
(Vice-Chairman:) PATRICK T. ASSELIN, Esq. 


and Messrs. 


Alkenbrack, Forgie, McIntosh, ; 
Armstrong, Gauthier, Muir (Lisgar), 
Barnett, Gendron, Mullally, 
Béchard, Groos, Nasserden, 
Beer, Gundlock, Noble, 
Berger, Horner (Acadia), O’Keefe, 
Brown, Howe (Wellington- Olson, 
Cardiff, Huron), Peters, 
Choquette, Jorgenson, Rochon, 
Cooper, Kelly, Roxburgh, 
Crossman, Konantz (Mrs.), Southam, 
Cyr, Korchinski, Tardif, 
Danforth, Langlois, Temple, 
Dionne, Laverdieére, Vincent, 
Doucett, Lessard (Lac-Saint- Watson (Assiniboia), 
Drouin, Jean), Watson (Chdteauguay- 
Emard, Madill, Huntingdon- 
Ethier, Mandziuk, Laprairie), 
Fairweather, Mather, Webb, 
Forbes, Matte, Whelan—60. 
Forest, McBain, 

Quorum 20 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Oe | CORRECTIONS |! 
PROCEEDINGS No. 8—Tuesday, October 6, 1964. 


In the evidence of Montreal Corn Exchange Association—Page 249, para- 
graph 4 from the bottom of the page (Mr. Whelan speaking) “It was $2.25 a 
bushel in 1949 and it is $1.05 now.” this should read “$1.65 now”. Page 251, 
paragraph 5, line 3, “the reason why this cent a bushel” should read “the | 
reason why this 8 cents a bushel”. i 


PROCEEDINGS No. 9—Thursday, October 22, 1964. 


In the evidence of British Columbia Federation of Agriculture—Page 298, 
' paragraph 11 at the middle of the page “you mean if you bought it froma 
feeder?” read “from a feed dealer?” paragraph 13 same page “and you pass 
' it on” should read “then he passes it on.” same page paragraph 1J/ last line 7) 
“east Kootenays, they pay $4.40.” read “east Kootenays, you pay $4.40 plus.” Bee 


_ Page 301, paragraph 5 from the bottom of the page, at the end of line 2 “does © 
not make feed grain” should read “does not make feed grade.” same paragraph ~ 
line 5 “according to the grain” read “according to the grade” 

_ Page 303, paragraph 2 line 1 “single system of marketing grain” should read | 
“single agency system of marketing wheat?’ same paragraph line 5 “would be — 
_ more advantageous” read “would not be more advantageous”? Heya 


_ Page 304, paragraph 1 last line “only vary on wheat and oats.” read “only — 
vary on barley and oats.” paragraph 5 line 2 “the freight rate to the coastal — 
reas less $2.60.” should read “freight assisted rate to the coastal areas less an 

additional $2.60.” i 


Page 307, paragraph 8 at the middle of the page “I telephone the terminal to — 6a 
buy from them a ton of No. 5 wheat.” read “a car lot of No. 5 wheat.” beeen 


Page 308, paragraph 8 line 1 “which is closer to Calgary and the” read “which 
is closer to the Calgary rate and the” . 


Page 309, paragraph 2 from the bottom of the page “There is some grain rene 
eastern Canada;” read “There is some grown in eastern Canada; same para- 
graph last line “If we were buying our grain’ should read “If we were import- | ey 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 10, 1964. 
(14). 


am The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10.20 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


a Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Rich- 
_mond-Wolfe), Brown, Cardiff, Cooper, Crossman, Danforth, Doucett, Forest, 
_ Forgie, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Howe (Wellington- Huron), Jorgenson, Kelly, 
_ Laverdiére, Matte, McBain, Muir (Lisgar), Mullally, Nasserden, Noble, Olson, 
q ‘Peters, Rochon, Roxburgh, Watson (Assiniboia), Webb (29). . | 


a z Witness: Mr. Harold H. Lasher, Napanee, Ontario. 


q In attendance: From the Department of Forestry: Mr. Benoit Lavigne, 
_ Director of Eastern Feed Grains. 


4 The Chairman welcomed the witness and asked Mr. Alkenbrack to intro- 
_ duce Mr. Lasher. 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witness. 


= The examination of the witness being concluded, Mr. Cardiff moved, 


_ seconded by Hr. Horner (Acadia), and it was agreed that a vote of thanks be 
a extended to Mr. Lasher for his evidence. 


As requested by Mr. Webb at a previous meeting, a table showing “The | | 


"average net income per farm by Province” is appended to this evidence. (See 
Be Pendix BY. . 


P . At 12.20 o’clock p.m. the Chairman adjourned the Committee to Thursday, | 
_ November 19, 1964. 

_ D. E. LEVESQUE, 

s Clerk of the Committee. 

¥ Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed 
in this issue, was recorded by an electronic apparatus, pursuant to a recom- 
y BP cisdation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on 

_ Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 
TUESDAY, November 10, 1964. 
|‘ [Test] | 
The CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Konantz and gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
a I will ask Mr. Alkenbrack if he will introduce our witness today. Mr. 
_ Lasher is from Mr. Alkenbrack’s riding and he is a personal acquaintance of 
» Mr. Alkenbrack. ( 
“s Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Konantz, colleagues on the com= i 
mittee, it is an honour to introduce to you an old townsman—and I do not pat: 
mean “old” townsman in the full sense of the adjective because, as you can 
ee, he is quite a youthful man for one who has been a feed grain man for : 
ver 25 years in Napanee. 
Mr. Lasher was born and brought up in the township of Richmond, which 
s outside Napanee. He came to Napanee 25 years ago and started with nothing ie 
but lots of ambition in the feed grain business. He has worked up that business HY, 
o be the largest independent feed grain business in our district. He alsohasa 
_ branch in Kingston, although Napanee is still his main operating point. : re 
” An outstanding contribution has been made by Mr. Lasher to municipal 
ffairs in our town and county. He went into municipal politics in 1952 and was 
Bed count with them until 1960. He progressed through all the chairs of town 
4 and county councils, Napanee being the county town, as you will recall, of r 
- our county. That culminated in his rise to Mayor of Napanee in 1959 and 1960. a 
- Since he retired, undefeated, he has been devoting most of his time to his at 
- business and to service club ‘work and community work in Napanee. 
q I give you Harold H. Lasher of Napanee—Lasher’s Feed and Seed. ) 
a The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Alkenbrack. We all join in 
- welcoming you here this morning, Mr. Lasher. | i 
: i] The witness does not have a prepared brief. We told him this meeting 
_ would be informal and that we would look to him for some good practical 
~ advice and evidence in his capacity as a feed merchant in rural Ontario. 
4 Before we proceed to ask you some questions, because our committee rep- 
- resents the whole nation and some of us are not familiar with the Napanee 
- area—indeed, some of us are not too familiar with the Ontario agricultural 
Bdusiry and particularly the feed aspect of it—I wonder if you would take a ie 
. q few minutes to tell us where Napanee is, the size of Napanee, the area that ey 
f you serve, and generally inform the committee of your business. ; 4 


Were 


q 3 


os Mr. Harouip H. Lasuer (Feed Grain Merchant, Napanee, Ontario): Thank 
_ you very much, Mr. Chairman; thank you, Doug, ladies and gentlemen. 
; a I am in the feed business in Napanee and I am in the seed business as well. , a 


We are retailers and we do a certain amount of wholesaling, but not too much. ii 
a We buy a lot of our barley and oats supplies in the west, and we use western as 
_ wheat. Most of the corn comes either from the United States or from western ee 
- Ontario. Ene 
i 4 The main part of our business is concerned with serving farmers in the Re 
area covering approximately a radius of 50 to 75 miles, both from eo in a 
and Napanee. PL rhein 
‘I did not prepare any brief here because I did not know what this com- 
mittee wished to talk about. I believe you are discussing the situation | of cow 
_ feeding problems of farmers in the east and the cost of grain. 
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Mr. Chairman, perhaps you would like to Hie it from eee 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Lasher. 

There are two or three things that occur to me about which you might 
tell us, including the location in Ontario of the town of Napanee where you 
have the head office of your business. ) 

Mr. LASHER: I am located in Napanee on a railway siding. The population 
of Napanee is around the 5,000 mark. In the area I would think there is a 
population of about 17,000 people whom we serve. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question ou ts 
witness. 

Did you ask to appear before this committee or were you ncn to 
appear? 

Mr. LASHER: I was requested to appear. 

Mr. JORGENSON: You mentioned that you did a certain amount of whole- 
saling. Would you mind telling us to whom you wholesale? 

Mr. LASHER: We wholesale to other dealers. 

Mr. JORGENSON: To other feed mills? 

Mr. LASHER: To other smaller feed mills that are not big enough possibly 
to bring in carloads. 

Mr. JORGENSON: What would be the pe etape of western feed grains 
in your business? 

Mr. LASHER: We would use about 75 or 80 per cent. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Of western feed grains? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes. 

Mr. JORGENSON: The rest is made up of what? 

Mr. LASHER: Seventy five or 80 per cent, including corn. 

Mr. JORGENSON: What percentage of corn would that be? 

Mr. LASHER: We would use about 15 to 20 per cent of corn. 

Mr. JORGENSON: And that would come from the United States? 

Mr. LASHER: In the past year or so it has been coming mostly from the 
United States, but I believe this year Ontario will have considerably more 
corn, and the United States corn price at the present time is out of line with 
western Ontario corn. Transportation costs, of course, are high from the corn 
belt in Ontario as compared with the cost of bringing it in by boat to sot 
location. 

Mr. JORGENSON: How many milling operations do you have? Do you have 
just the one in Napanee? 

Mr. LASHER: I have one in Napanee and one in Kingston. I also have one 
of the new mobile units that does grinding around the farms. 

Mr. JORGENSON: What percentage of your total business would be done in 
that way? } 

Mr. LASHER: Do you mean what percentage of our business is custom 
work—as we term it? 

Mr. JoRGENSON: Of the amount of feed you produce and process and sell 
to the farmer what percentage would be done by mobile units? 

Mr. LASHER: I cannot give you an accurate figure on that but I would say 
approximately 25 per cent. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I was very interested in the answer you gave to the 
question with regard to United States corn. 

When you use United States corn in preference to Ontario corn, is your 
decision influenced strictly by a price factor? 
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ie Mir. Pn. At the present time it would be but it cannot be 100 per cent | 
"influenced by that because the quality of corn from the United States is better 
at the present time. 


F Mr. DANFORTH: When you say the quail is better are you speaking of 
the ingredient in the corn, the protein or carbohydrate, or are you speaking of 
a moisture factor? 

Mr. LASHER: I am speaking more of the moisture factor; it is more 
consistent. 
: The corn comes down by transport from western Ontario. I had a truckload 
_ the other day and I had to turn it because it was not properly dried. It was 
_ bought as dried corn. We buy it at 14.5 moisture. That is the moisture content 
_ it is supposed to have. I believe the driers in western Ontario are only required 
_ to dry it to 15.5 per cent. The corn will not keep in the bin. 
= Mr. DANFORTH: If I understand the answer to your question correctly, 
- the bulk of the grain used in your prepared feeds is western grain. Am I 
correct in that assumption? 
Mr. LASHER: That is correct. 


a Mr. DANFORTH: When you buy that western grain do you take advantage 
' of the fact that there is a subsidy on the freight or the transportation from the 
lakehead? Is that correct? 


Mr. LASHER: Actually, we hardly consider it because it is just that much 
taken off per bushel or per ton; it is on a per ton basis. It is figured in the 
cost. 


a Mr. DANFORTH: It is a price factor? There is no subsidy on Ontario grains 
_ coming into your establishment? 
q Mr. LASHER: No. There is no subsidy on Ontario grains and there is no 
subsidy on United States grains coming in. As a matter of fact, getting back 
_ to corn, the price of the last corn I got in the Prescott elevator was about $55 
' per ton c.if.—that is in the elevator. We have to pay for loading. Western 
' Ontario corn—on the 15.5 basis as opposed to the United States 14.5 basis— 
would be about $5 per ton less today, delivered. 


Mr. DANFORTH: The Canadian corn would be $5 per ton less? 


Mr. LASHER: On a delivered basis, yes—$5 per ton less. It costs about $3 
per ton to bring it from Prescott, which brings it from $58 to what we can 
buy it for now, $53.50. It is about $4.50 per ton less. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, the information Mr. Lasher is giving us 

with regard to corn is most interesting, and I would like to recap for a moment. 

3 Mr. Lasher, if I understood you correctly you said that you at the present 

time would use United States corn in preference to Canadian corn because 

of the quality or the moisture content. Would you do this even though there 
were a difference of $3 to $3.50 per ton? 

Mr. LASHER: In some cases we have to do so, yes. This western Ontario 
corn will not keep if it is not used up right away. For instance, recently 
the Joyceville penitentiary wanted to buy some corn from us. We have not 
delivered it yet. They are asking for United States No. 2 corn. 

Mr. DANFORTH: United States No. 2? 

Mr. LASHER: United States No. 2, yes, instead of Canadian corn. All 
this corn is No. 1 or No. 2, and one hardly ever gets No. 1; it is mostly sold 
on the basis of No. 2 corn. No. 3 would probably be more cracked or something 
like that, or a lower grade. We have sometimes used No. 3 or No. 4, but 

only for grinding purposes. It is all ground pretty well, anyway, but some of 
them want it. The kernels are more broken when it is dried and its brings the 
grade down. 
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Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Lesher anyone in The fed. bieinge howe! tere: is : 
quite a wide variation seasonally and even from month to month on the price 
that has to be paid per ton for mixes or complete feeds. May I ask you 
where, in your opinion, the variation comes. Is it in the cost of feed grain or 
the cost of concentrates? 

Mr. LASHER: It can be both. For instance, this year I think the price of 
western oats or barley to us is about $6 per ton higher than it was last year at 
this time. Soy bean meal, which we use in a concentrate, is a little lower this 
year. 

‘Mr. DANFORTH: Have you any explanation why this grain should be $6 
per ton higher this year? 

Mr. LASHER: I suppose it is just a matter of supply and demand. It seems 
to be a case of supply and demand. In other words, if one has a substantial 
amount of export, if a lot of wheat is exported or a lot of barley or something 
like that, then the tendency probably is toward higher prices. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I propose to ask you some questions with regard to your 
business, and if I am asking for information about your private business which 


| might be injurious to you on a competitive basis please feel free not to answer. 


I would like to ask you this question. You have stated that the price of 
your whole grains and of the component parts varies from time to time. Is it 
a fair question to ask you how often you have to revise your rates to farmers? 

Mr. LASHER: Prices vary almost every day. All this grain is bought through 
the grain exchange, and of course the Canadian wheat board pretty well sets 
the price now. I am talking about western grain. 

Mr. DANFORTH: But: you revise your rates from day to day or from week to 
week? 

Mr. LasHER: If necessary, yes. We do not necessarily do it every day but 
we have to look at them every day and watch the prices. 

Mr. DANFORTH: In other words, a feeder who bought on Monday and a 
feeder who bought on Friday would perhaps pay entirely different prices for 
the same product? 

Mr. LASHER: That is right. 

Mr. DANFORTH: That could conceivably happen, could it? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I have one other question. 

Is it the practice here in Ontario to give preferential discounts? What I 
mean is a discount to anyone who buys in bulk as opposed to one who buys in 
sacks. Do you allow special discounts to those who buy in quantity and in bulk? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Therefore, if a feeder were buying in bulk delivered, he 
would perhaps have a little advantage over his neighbour who would ihe in 
-100 pound sacks? 

Mr. LASHER: Bags cost us a little over 20 cents each; that is about $4 per 
ton. That is the actual cost. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Is this the normal discount that you would allow? 

Mr. LASHER: We have to buy new jute bags, and they are running at about 
$200 per thousand. 

Mr. DANFORTH: If one were buying in bulk, then, this is the amount of 
discount you would allow? You would allow $4 per ton? Or is the discount in 
excess of this figure? 

Mr. LasHER: No, it is about that price. The reason for that is that the bulk 
trucks we have are rather expensive. For instance, one has to supply some- 
thing to unload them, and that is generally an air unloader. A truck body of 
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__ is working all the time and which costs about $10,000 to $12,000. ‘eg 
4 i Mr. ities vie a I have one more question, Mr. Chairman, and then I will 
pass. 

_ Mr. Lasher, I would like to ask you this question. I know that you chee 
. around to get the very best price you can on whole grains—western grains, 
Ontario grains or United States grains. Do you shop around to the same extent 
_ when you buy your ingredients for concentrates, or do you deal specifically 
D with one company such as Canada Packers? 

q Mr. LasHer: I deal with two companies. We have franchises with two 
- companies. nee 
Mr. DANFORTH: You are speaking of a franchise; does this mean that in — 
i” this part of your business you must buy from either one of those two 
companies? He 
_ Mr. LasHER: Not necessarily, no. We can buy from other companies if we A 
wish to do so, but we do not find it is worth while to do so. I handle stuff 
_ myself from Ralston Purina and Canada Packers. | 
q Mr. DanrortuH: I wonder if this is a fair question, Mr. Lasher: Do you find, 
taking quality as a factor, that the price between those two companies is 
- comparable? I understand that in the feed business the price of one may be 
' alittle higher than the price of the other, but I would like to know if they 
_ follow the same graph in decrease and increase in price? 
a Mr. LASHER: Yes, I would say so. | 
Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): May I ask a supplementary question in 
connection with the word franchise? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Howe. He 
Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Mr. Lasher used the word “franchise”. He uy 
said that he had a franchise with Canada Packers and Ralston Purina. Do you \ 
mean, Mr. Lasher, a franchise in the sense that those people will not sell to he 
anyone else in the area? a 
Mr. LASHER: Yes, that is more or less the case. 
Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): They would not sell to any other dealer 
in your area? 
Mr. LasHEr: No, I do not think so. Well, perhaps they would sometimes. | 
I would not say that was a hard and fast rule as far as these companies are 
concerned. 
Mr. AssELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): May I ask another supplementary 
question? | | 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Asselin. 
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q Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): You have mentioned buying new bags. ee 
Js it an Ontario law or regulation that you have to use new bags? ty 
. Mr. LASHER: I did not say that we have to use new bags; I gave you a zi 
price for the new bags. Sometimes the farmer will take them and then bring “ 
them back; and if he brings back his bags we refill them and sell the stuff 1 


at about the same price as we would sell it in bulk. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): You are allowed to use old bags? Ms 
Mr. LASHER: Yes. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Will a farmer bring his old bags back? 
If so, do you put his meal into his bag and sell it without charging the cost ) 
of the bag? | i 
Mr. LasHER: That is right. Bhat 
Mr. AssELIn (Richmond-Wolfe): This is often done? pans 
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Mr. LASHER: Yes, we do that all the time. 

Mr. RoxsBurcH: I have a supplementary question. 

I was interested in the reference you made, Mr. Lasher, to United States 
corn being bought in preference to corn from southwestern Ontario. 

Is there anything in the corn itself—forgetting the moisture content for 
the moment—that, if properly handled and graded would lead to any prefer- 
ence for United States corn? Is it a matter of proper grading or is it a case 
of having to truck it rather than bringing it by boat that leads to tats 
preference? 

Mr. LASHER: I think in a month’s time the Ontario corn may be just ‘as 
good as the United States corn. I think that is the only thing. | 

Mr. RoxsBurGH: In other words then it comes actually to the proper grad- 
ing and to the matter of price? 

Mr. LASHER: It is a matter possibly of handling in western Ontario. The > 
biggest trouble, you see is transportation. If you take it from away up in the 
Chatham area and get it down here in this area there is about $10 or $12 
freight on it. Two years ago the United States corn came in more cheaply than 
the price at which we could buy it in western Ontario; it was cheaper by 
about $3 or $4 per ton. 

Mr. RoxspurGH: In that case, it would be just a matter of production? 

Mr. LasHerR: That would be a matter of price and, I suppose, production. 

Mr. Murr (Lisgar): You spoke of buying your grain through an exchange. 
Where is this exchange located? 

Mr. LASHER: It is the Winnipeg grain exchange. 

Mr. Murr (Lisgar): You buy it at whatever day to day price is quoted on 
the Winnipeg grain exchange? 

‘Mr. LASHER: Yes. 

Mr. Murr (Lisgar): Do you have enough storage capacity to enable you 
to buy enough for a fairly long run through the season or do you have to buy 
it at regular intervals? 

Mr. LASHER: At the present time in my mill I have insufficient storage. 
We can take around 25,000 to 30,000 bushels. The government at the present 
time is paying winter storage in eastern Ontario, as you probably know. We 
book our requirements now and we have already done it to bring it in to the © 
Kingston elevator. I buy out of Kingston when I can because it is closer. The 
boats will come down there and unload shortly, and we will get what grain 
we want in there. We will buy what we want and store it there, and we can 
take it out as we want it until May, until the opening of the navigation season. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): In other words, the grain you do buy now will come 
down by lake rather than by rail. 

Mr. LASHER: That is right. 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): Do you buy this grain mixed before it is shipped crane 
Fort William or do you buy separate grains? 


Mr. LASHER: We buy all separate grains. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Do you buy the feed grades of wheat? 

Mr. LASHER: Number 5 wheat and lower is the only wheat we buy. 
Mr. Muir (Lisgar): You buy No. 5 wheat or lower? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes. ; 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Then you buy wheat, oats and barley? 

Mr. LASHER: That is right. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): And you grind it in your own mill? 
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Mr, LASHER: Yes. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): You mix the concentrates at the same time? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes. ! 

4 Mr. Muir (Lisgar): In your mobile operation do you supply any more 
i than just the concentrates to the farmer or do you sell any grain as well for 
mix? 

k Mr. LASHER: They generally want grain of another type mixed with it. 

q Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Your mixing machine cuts up the hay and the grain 
altogether? 

; Mr. LASHER: Yes. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): And they want grain too? 

i: Mr. LASHER: It is mostly grain that we do; we feed the hay just as it comes. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Do you not mix concentrates as well? 

Mr. LASHER: We mix concentrates and corn. 

Mr. CarpDIFF: What percentage of soy bean meal do you mix with con- 
centrates for steers and cattle? 

Mr. LASHER: I do not know offhand; it is not a very heavy percentage. 
I would say a couple of hundred pounds per ton would be the maximum, or 
maybe 100 pounds per ton. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I have one or two more questions. 

Do you ever purchase what is known as screenings in the west? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes, we have done so but not very much in our area. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Do you find the grades you buy are fairly constant? 

Mr. LASHER: Number one screenings is a good feed and contains any- 
where from 60 per cent to 75 per cent of broken wheat. The rest is generally 
wild buck. The price of screenings is just about as high as barley today. Our 
price on screenings is about the same price as on barley. Barley today would 
cost us around $50 or a little more—$51 in Kingston. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Fifty one dollars per ton? 

Mr. LASHER: Per ton, yes. These are tonnage prices. Oats on a c.i.f. basis 
in Kingston would cost us $48. 

Mr. Murr (Lisgar): What do screenings cost? 

Mr. LASHER: I have not a figure here for the screenings but I think it is 
about the same price as for barley, maybe even a dollar more. Sometimes 
they are about a dollar more. 

Mr. CARDIFF: What about corn? 

Mr. LASHER: As I said, United States corn is about $55 in Kingston, or 
it will be. No. 5 is the highest grade western wheat we can buy and we have 
to pay $55 on a c.i.f. basis in the elevator, and then we have to pay for loading. 
Then we have to draw it out after that. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I understand you pay $51 per ton for barley and 
$48 per ton for oats. What do you pay for No. 5 wheat? 

Mr. LAsHER: The price laid in our plant would be about $65. 
Mr. Muir (Lisgar): For No. 5 wheat? 


Mr. LASHER: Yes. You would have to add about $3 on to the other prices 
for delivered prices. The prices I gave you are in-elevator prices. It would be 
about $54. 

Mr. HorNneER (Acadia): That is delivered? 


Mr. LASHER: This is the price delivered to our mill. The prices quoted 
generally are at the elevator. There is a difference, of course, which has to 
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sebe considered with regard to the dictate of transportation. af. you are hauling | 
it by truck 75 miles from the elevator it is certainly going to cost more Ceieven 
nae it 25 miles from the elevator. 5 


Mr. Mum (Lisgar): You are talking about the Ea ty elevator ce 4 
Kingston? 


- Mr. LasHer: Yes, or any elevator. For anyone close to an elevator who. 
has a very short haul it will cost only perhaps $1 per ton to get it out. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Do you feel there is insufficient storage in your area 
for the grain? 
Mr, Lasuer: No, I think there is plenty of storage. 
Mr. Muir (Lisgar): There is plenty of storage now? 
Mr. LASHER: Yes. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Matte: What is it mainly used for? 


(Text) 

Mr. LASHER: In our area the main use of grain at the present time is for 
dairy feed. 

(Translation) 

Mr. Matte: Do you make considerable use of it for milk production? 
(Text) 

Mr. LASHER: The main use is for dairy feed and for some poultry, but 
not too much poultry now. It used to be heavy with poultry and hogs. 
(Translation) 

: Mr. Marre: Is grain much used in the milk production industry? 
(Text) : 

Mr. LASHER: Yes, we use feed grains for dairy herds. 

(Translation) | 


Mr. MatrE: Now, would you say there is a difference between the prices 
you generally charge to the farmer and the prices paid in Quebec, or paid by 
the farmer in Quebec? 


(Text) 


Mr. LASHER: I think the price in certain parts of Quebec might be a 
little higher, yes. In the Montreal area I think it would be the same price as 
our price because the freight subsidy is paid by areas, and the government 
freight subsidy is the same to Montreal as it to Napanee. Then, as you go 
east of Montreal, the freight rate assistance is higher I think. I do not know 
what the prices are in the maritimes, but I think in the maritimes the freight 
subsidy is as much as $25 per ton, I do not know the figures exactly but I know 
- the subsidy is very high. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Matte: Is there much competition in respect of prices? 


(Text) 

Mr. LASHER: Yes, we have plenty of competition in price. 

Mr. DanrortH. May I ask a supplementary question? I think the matter 
that has been raised is very important to this committee. Would it be possible 
for this committee to get a comparison of prices at any specific date through 
Ontario, Quebec and the maritimes so that we know how much difference 
there is and can find out, as a committee, why there should be this difference? 
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types of feed. Is it possible for us as a committee to obtain this information on 
ba chart? I think this question goes to the very root of the matter we are to 
) consider. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Mr. Danforth, whether the price that the feeders 
_ are required to pay is very helpful because there may be fluctuations from the 
merchants. 


a Mr. DANFORTH: This is what we want to find out. This is exactly what we 


- want to find out. I think this question is very important to us as a committee. 
‘G I know Mr. Lasher would furnish the prices that he is asking for his feed on 
any specific day or any specific week. I am correct in saying that, am I not, 
- Mr. Lasher? 


a Mr. LASHER: Yes. 


2. Mr. DANFORTH: If we were to take the basic feeds that the feeders are using 


for cattle, for dairy herds, for hogs and for poultry—four or five examples— 

' and obtain this information clear across the area that we are studying—British 

' Columbia, Ontario and the maritimes—we would have a picture before us 

' as a committee. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: If the committee is agreed Mr. Levesque, the clerk, and I 

will take this up with the department. I think the department is probably the 
best place from which to obtain comparable figures. I think it would be very 


to select merchants from all over Canada and get these prices for that particular 
day. It may be that this information is available from the department. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I think perhaps the Federation of Agriculture or the union 


4 average figures. I would like to have specific figures paid by the farmers in 
_ these areas for any given time so we can compare them clear across the country. 


a Perhaps the steering committee would consider how these figures ee Pe 
obtained if it is the wish of the committee to have them. 


. The CHariRMAN: Yes, I think that is a good idea. Is the committee wareeel 
that this be referred to the steering committee? 


i Agreed. 


Mr. Mattre: Perhaps, we could make a survey in five, six or seven areas of 


4 each province in order to find out what are the prices in these different areas of 
each province and compare them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the steering committee will take this under watiaes 
ment and try to obtain this information. 


gested that it is cheaper for the farmer or the feeder if he buys in bulk. What 
percentage of your business would be done in bulk? 


Mr. LASHER: Our percentage is low, but it is coming up all the time. It is 


and large quantity sales field as the smaller farmers are going out of business 
and are being taken over. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): : This is happening all across Ontario? 


q Mr. LASHER: There are many small farmers here yet and there will be for 


- quite some time I expect, but in comparison with ten years ago the number 
of small farmers is down by over half, I think. Perhaps I should not say half; 
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difficult to get them from the merchants themselves. Mr. Lasher can give us i 
the price he is asking for feed on any particular date, but it may be difficult 


_ would be glad to supply these figures for us. I am not sure just what figures we. 
' would be able to get from the department; perhaps they would have only 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Lasher, with regard to your business you sug- ; 


a changing business now. The business is coming more and more into the bulk 
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maybe that is not right, but it is down by 25 per cent or 30 per cent. For 
instance, there were many small poultry farmers in our area but now poultry 
is concentrated in larger businesses, men who have up to 100,000 or 200,000 
hens in some cases. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The bigger feeder is buying in bulk? 

Mr. LASHER: Those men are all buying in bulk. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You have mentioned the handling facilities for 
grain and you have mentioned a truck with an air movement. Surely grain 
augers are used to handle this. 

Mr. LasHer: There are grain augers and they are cheaper, but in cases 
where it is necessary to put it up maybe 25 or 30 feet it is difficult to do 
it with augers unless the farmers have them built into their places. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): With regard to grain augers versus air unloading 
machines, I will merely say that I do not think you will find very many air 
unloading machines in western Canada for handling grain. Most of it is being 
handled by auger of one type or another. 

Mr. LASHER: The air unloading equipment is comparatively new and has 
been used in the last four or five years. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You suggested that barley was $51 per ton in 
Kingston. This would be the same or a similar price in Montreal? 

Mr. LASHER: For No. 1 feed it would be the same price in Montreal. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would I be correct in saying that the wheat board 
asking price for this grain is about $1.15 or $1.19 or somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood? I think there is evidence on the committee records to this effect 
already. Would you agree? 

Mr. LASHER: I do not know because I have no chart in front of me. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is in that neighbourhood? | 

The purpose of this committee was to inquire into all matters arising out 
of the difference between the prices received for feed grains by the prairie 
farmers and the prices paid by livestock feeders in eastern Canada. I am trying 
to arrive at that difference. 

Mr. LASHER: As I understand it, in western Canada you receive an initial 
payment in Fort William for oats, for No. 1 feed, of about 55 cents for one 
hundred weight. Is that right? , 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Somewhere in that area. 

Mr. LASHER: That is the initial payment, and for barley it is 87 cents 
per bushel. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): This is the initial payment. 

Mr. LASHER: Those are the top grades too. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But we have to concern ourselves with the final 
payment. 

Mr. LASHER: The final payment is not figured out until one receives it 
about a year later. In 1962 I believe they paid an extra 12 cents on oats and 
18 cents on barley and 37 cents on wheat. Is that right? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It would be in that neighbourhood, yes. 

Your figures correspond with my thinking, and I just wanted you ts 
confirm my thinking in this regard. You suggest that the initial payment for 
barley was 87 cents—and I am using barley as an example for no particular 
reason other than that it is a top feed grain—and there was a final payment 
of 18 cents. It looks as though it was about $1.05 to the producer. Then, of 
course, you have to add the wheat board’s handling cost and the grain elevator 
handling cost. The grain elevators take 4% cents per bushel, I think, as a — 
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handling charge. So I think I was perhaps right in saying that the wheat board 
_ asking price is about $1.15 for barley. It varies from day to day, of course. 
_ This comes to about 23 cents per pound. $51 per ton for barley at Kingston 
is about 24 cents per pound, or a shade over. Am I right in that figure? 


4 Mr. LASHER: Yes. 

F Mr. HorNER (Acadia): So actually all this committee is inquiring into is 
_amatter of that one quarter cent per pound—this is the difference. This com- 
_ mittee is inquiring into the difference of prices received by the producer and 
paid by the livestock industry in eastern Canada; and your figures and the 
_ wheat board figures, as well as the returns from the farmers, give rise to a 
: result of about a quarter cent per pound on barley. Surely for the movement 
of barley across approximately 2,000 miles that is not very much. Would you 
agree? 

Mr. LASHER: That is right. 


There is one thing that should be considered. When one is talking about 
the western farmer one must remember that these prices are paid at Fort 
4 William. That price is the price at Fort William and you have to pay the 
freight to Fort William. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Yes, these are the Fort William prices about which 
_ we are talking. 

Mr. LASHER: Yes, so the western farmer does not get 87 cents plus 18 cents; 
he has to pay the freight. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Yes, the western farmer pays the freight to Fort 
- William. 

i Mr. LAsHER: And the western farmer who, again, is closer to Fort William 


r 


7 is actually getting more for his grain. 

a Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Well, we want to see them get as much as 
possible. 

; 


‘ Mr. LASHER: That is the point—if you are a long way away you have a 
_ higher freight rate. Or is that equalized? 
Y Mr. HorNER (Acadia): We pay the freight on the farm machinery going 
west; we need a little more money in order to pay that! 

I have one further question. You mentioned that you believe when you 
_ buy your grain in the following year it will come in by boat on the water. 
- Right? 
Mr. LASHER: We always have done that. 
4 Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): You always have done that? 
| Mr. LASHER: Yes. 


} ' Mr. Horner (Acadia): And then your price remains constant throughout 
{ the winter because you have bought early? 
q Mr. LASHER: No, not necessarily. We follow the market. I think that is 
_ the general practice. 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Therefore the idea of storing the winter grain does 
4 not matter? 
4g Mr. LASHER: No, if we did not store it and did not bring it in by boat, 
_ if we were to bring it all by rail the price would be $4, $5 or $6 per ton more. 
_It is very important for feed companies to have the requirements or most of 
the requirements bought and stored in the elevators in the fall of the year 
: even though they have to pay storage on it. It still paid us. 

Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): It still paid you—yes, of course it paid you. 
21449—2 
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Mr. Lasuer: This is not a matter of any farmer or anything else; it is just 
a matter of the economics of bringing the grain down from Fort William. You 
can bring a boat load down for a third of the price of the rail, or less. a 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Actually the freight rate by boat from Fort William 
would be about $4.50 per ton, would it? a 

Mr. LasHer: I do not know exactly what it is. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think we have had some evidence before the 
committee to that effect. The freight subsidy on the grain would be over that. 
Actually, you are buying the grain at below Fort William prices in Kingston 
because of the freight subsidy. Would you think that would be about right? 

Mr. LASHER: I do not understand your question. | 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I will put it in another way. Would the freight 
assistance cover the cost of moving the grain from Kingston to Fort William? 

Mr. LASHER: I do not think so. I do not know for sure. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): By boat? 

Mr. LASHER: I do not know, but it does not make any difference whether 
it is by boat or rail; the freight subsidy is the same anyway. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, I understand that, but you have now said that 
all grain will more than likely come down by boat because of the storage 
policy. 

Mr. LASHER: Well, even in the past it came down by boat; but in the 
past we had to pay storage here for it. If we bought our grain in November at 
the end of the navigation season we had to pay storage from there on for all our 
requirements, but as it is set up now we do not have to do so. Therefore, they 
bring down enough grain to carry them through where possibly they would 
not before. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am just trying to arrive at the difference and the 
reason for such a difference. We have the farmer in western Canada 
paying the freight on the grain to Fort William; we have the government paying 
the freight on the grain from Fort William, say, to Kingston or Toronto or 
Montreal. I think the freight subsidy pretty well covers it if it comes down by 
boat. If it comes down by train, of course, it does not. 

Now we are led to believe that most of it will be coming down by boat, 
and you say this has been the case in the past. 

I have one further question and I realize that we cannot arrive at a direct 
conclusion on this. In your business of feed mill operating do you sell most of 
your grain in a complete ration? 

Mr. LASHER: We sell about half and half. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You say about half is just ground grain? 

Mr. LASHER: We sell a lot of it just as whole grain. Quite often we sell 
carloads of whole grain. We have a few farmers who will buy full carloads. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And they would take delivery of the full car- 
load? 

Mr. LASHER: They would take delivery of the full carload. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would it be harmful to your business in any way— 
and if it is do not give me the answer—to give us the mark-up on the grain 
you handle in that manner? 

Mr. LASHER: We just take a brokerage fee on that, about half a dollar 
per ton, or something like that. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Could you give me the price? I imagine you put out 
from your feed mill operation what would be called a high protein ration— 
say 37 per cent protein, or something like that. Can you tell the committee what 
your price is on that type of ration? 


Cc 


Mr. Lasuen: ite bi de ‘Hot. even Pamempent: 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): But you do put out such a ont 


| is Mr. LASHER: Well, we sell some; those are mostly high protein concen- 
trates, but for ordinary feed we do not sell any of that. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): It is not sold? 
Mr. LASHER: No. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia) : What would be the price of your concentrates? I am 
_ just trying to arrive at a comparison between the price of concentrates in 
a eastern Canada and the price of concentrates in western Canada. 


Mr. LASHER: What do you want to know? I do not know whether I can 


{ . you an accurate figure on that. What type of concentrate do you want to 


" talk about? 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): A high protein concentrate. 
Mr. LASHER: A dairy concentrate? 


: - Mr. Horner (Acadia): I was thinking neil of a beef ration, but a 
_ dairy ration would be all right. 


q ' 


be 


4 Mr. LASHER: I am not sure about this but I think the cost would be around 


| the $100 mark. 
i Mr. Horner (Acadia): One hundred dollars per ton? 
Mr. LASHER: Yes. 


ie 


q Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You speak of your cost. I wanted the price at which 


you sell it. 
’ Mr. LASHER: We take our mark-up on it; it generally runs at about 15 per 


P cent. I do not think anyone can operate at less than a 15 or 20 per cent profit 


| margin. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You are operating at a profit, of course. 
- (Translation) 


q Mr. Matte: I have a supplementary question, which is a rather personal 
one. What is the percentage of profit in your business? 


(Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean on the mark-up? 
Mr. LASHER: The percentage of profit? 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean on the mark-up, Mr. Matte? 
Mr. MATTE: Yes. 


P | that is already processed that comes into the mill from some other firm, then 
_ the mark-up is not anywhere as high as on the product that we process our- 
_ selves. I suppose it would run at around 15 or 20 per cent; I do not know. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Matte: What is the percentage of your profit at the end of the ven 
Pc Text) 

Mr. LASHER: I think I will not answer. 


4 Mr. NosLe: From listening to the discussions of this committee it seems to 
_ me that what we are trying to find out is how the western farmers continue 
_ to get the price they are getting and how the fellows in the east can get the 
- feed at a cheaper rate. I am wondering if Mr. Lasher has any direction or any 
_ suggestion of ways and means to offer the committee by which he thinks he or 
- other dealers might be able to supply the feed to the people in the east at a 
better. price. 

21449—23 


Mr. LASHER: There are different mark-ups. If you are selling something , 
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Mr. Lasuer: I do not think, unless there is a difference in freight rates, 
that there is any way one will ever be able to get it for less. The freight rate 
seems to be the big factor. The difference in transportation between the west 
and here seems to be the big factor. That seems to be the big factor in the cost 
of grain at the present time. 

Mr. NosieE: Do you think there is enough competition to take care of any 
particular fluctuation in the prices between dealers so that the price would be 
fair right across the board? 

Mr. Lasuer: As far as dealers are concerned there is hae compen 
to hold the prices down; you do not need to worry about that. 

Mr. ASsELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): How many feed merchants are there in 
your area? 

Mr. LASHER: There are two at the present time, and in 1948 there were 
five; so that gives you an idea of the situation. In our area we had four mills in 
1948 and the volume of business dollar-wise was around $2 million in just the 
one small area, just in the one town. At the present time, with two mills oper- 
ating, the volume is less than $1 million although the grain price is about 25 
per cent higher than it was in 1948. 

Those figures will give you some idea of the drop in the amount of feed 
that is being bought by farmers in eastern Ontario; and I believe the position 
is the same in Quebec. It has dropped off. 


Mr. MuLuaLLty: Mr. Lasher, you said you bought grain in the west from 
the Winnipeg grain exchange. Do you buy it from the company on the ex- 
change? Can you tell us from whom you buy it, and give a little more 
information on that? 

Mr. LASHER: We buy it from brokers in Toronto—Richardsons, Coatewou 
& Cooper and Parrish & Heimbecker. 

Mr. MuuuALLy: Are they agents of the board? 

Mr. Lasuer: They had elevators and offices in the grain exchange in 
Winnipeg, and there are several of them. 

Mr. MuuLaLty: Do you buy from different ones? 

Mr. LASHER: We always buy from different ones. 

Mr. MuLuaALLty: And these are brokers who are on the Winnipeg grain 
exchange? 

Mr. LasHER: They have seats on the exchange. 

Mr. MuLLALLY: You said that you booked your grain in the fall and paid 
for delivery from elevators in Kingston as you needed it. Do you pay for your 
grain when you book it? Is the price you have to pay set at that time or is it 
determined as you take delivery from the elevator? 

Mr. LASHER: You can do it in two ways, you can put a price on it the day 
you buy it, if you want to, or you can hold it over and price it at a later date. 

Mr. MuLLALLy: What do you normally do? 


Mr. LASHER: I do both; in other words price it if we think the price is right. 
If we think the market is going up we buy it then, or else we buy it later. 

Mr. MuLLALLY: I understand you think the price you paid for the grain is 
a fair price, consistent with what you think the west should get? Is that 
correct? Do you feel the price paid by the eastern feed mill operators such as 
yourself is a fair price, consistent with what you think is a fair return to the 
western producer? In other words, you feel the price paid the western pro- 
ducers is a fair and equitable price and no more than they should get? 

Mr. Horner (The Battlefords): It could be a little higher. 

Mr. MuLLALLy: I would like to know what you think. 
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Mr. LASHER: I do not think the price of the grain is any too high in the 
‘ west but I do think that as far as that goes, from what the eastern farmer has 
Eto: pay for it and for what he can sell the beef and the milk or whatever 
it happens to be, it is too high to make a profit. 


g Mr. MuLLALLY: Are there cost factors that nobody can control which make 
_ it too high for the eastern feeders to buy and produce at a profit? 

a Mr. LasHER: That is right, at the present prices of beef and other com- 
 modities. 

4 Mr. MULLALLY: Do you think the price that eastern feeders have to pay is 


a too high? I would think you do, but do you think there are cost factors in 
_ there that can be eliminated? 


« Mr. LASHER: I think, as I said before, that the main factor is transportation, 
- and unless there is a Aiference in the cost of transportation, I cannot see how 
_ there can be any difference because, when we are talking about mark- -ups, you 
- can take a look and see that competition holds that down to a pretty low level. 


Mr. MULLALLY: Our inquiry was to inquire into matters related to the 
_ difference between the price received for feed grains by the producers and the 
' price paid by the livestock feeders. Do you think that there is no exorbitant 
a difference there, no difference that can be attributed to any factor that could 
be eliminated or is unfair? 

Mr. LasHEeR: I do not think there is. A lot of people think back to the 
time ten years ago when labor was very cheap in comparison to what it is today. 
I believe at the time the freight subsidy was granted the government paid 
_ everything from Fort William straight across the border down to the maritimes. 
a I think it was 50 cents a ton. They now still have the same amount of money 
' but for instance the cost of bringing the commodities from Fort William by 
- rail is $16 a ton while at that time we could bring it down for $5 a ton. The 
cost is moving up fast. 

j Mr. MULLALLY: Has the payment of storage costs during the winter period 
_ enabled you and other dealers to reduce your price, or has it been a contributing 
_ factor to any small reduction? 


. Mr. LASHER: Yes, it helps, but we take it into account when we price our 
me grain: 
Mr. MULLALLY: The national farmer’s union have recommended the estab- 
_ lishment of an eastern feed grain agency. Do you favour such an agency and 
what is your opinion of it? 

Mr. LASHER: I do not know. I think the eastern farmer should be repre- 
_ sented in some way. 


Mr. MULLALLY: You mean have some organized body? 


4 Mr. LASHER: Yes, because actually in the west, as I see it—Mr. Horner can 
correct me if I am wrong—they sell about two thirds of their grain to the 
Fort William elevator, or else they are allowed their quotas to go there but 
are free to feed the rest of it, and the feed mills in the west can buy that 
surplus, and then get practically the same price for the cattle as we get for it 
here, at least within a couple of dollars. Is that right? 


Mr. HORNER (The Battlefords): Yes. 


Mr. LASHER: So I think the eastern farmer is out of pocket on this. I may 
be wrong on this but I know definitely that mills in the west are buying grain 
for $35 a ton from the farmer. They are buying it at about that price and 
_ processing it, while we have to pay $14 or $15 a ton more. 

Mr. MuLLALLY: Do you think feeders in eastern Canada would be advised 
to have some agency set up to supervise and assist them in the matter of feed 
grains? Do you think it would be of benefit to them? 
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Mr. LASHER: I hank it would be a FSaee ny I think the price le hed 


equalized to a certain point. It is obvious that the western farmer can feed a 


cattle a lot cheaper than we can. I do not know how many of you men are | 


western men. 


Mr. CarpirF: It does not make any difference, we have fed them for years. 


Mr. MuULLALLY: I have a final question. It relates to the deferred payment 
system which I do not profess to understand completely. How is that of benefit 
to you? 


Mr. LASHER: Quite often the market will go up or down. If they get . a lot 4 


of grain they cannot sell, then naturally the price drops. It is just a straight 
ease of trying to foretell what is going to happen. The prices drop if there is a 


lot of grain that is not moving on the market, but when we have a lot of export : 


business, as we had these last couple of years, there is not much chance of the 
price dropping. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one supplementary question which I would 


like to ask. You said the western feeder has an advantage. Do you not think he © 


should have an advantage if he has the raw materials and the factory close 
at hand? By the factory I mean the livestock. You are talking about livestock 
feeding. He has the livestock and he has the raw material, or the grain, close at 


hand. Should not one living in the proximity of the raw material and the fac- 


tory be in an advantageous position? 
Mr. LasHER: I suppose he should, but on the other hand you have to 


look at it, I think, in respect of the over-all country. You can raise all the 


stuff for Canada, but you cannot consume it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, with respect, I am going to pass on to Mr. 
Olson. Mr. Horner, you have had considerable time this morning. I have 
your name and when the second turn comes around, if the committee is still 
here you will have another opportunity. 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): I would like to point out that while we may have 
the advantage of being closer to the raw materials, we have a disadvantage 
because we are a long piece away from the population which is the consumer. 
We suffer when we go to the market with three cents on beef and two cents on 
hogs. 

Mr. Oxtson: I was interested in your statement that you buy from the 
Kingston elevator whenever you can. Do you mean that you only draw 
supplies of grain from this elevator that you have contracted for earlier? 


Mr. LASHER: Yes. 


Mr. OLSon: There is no storage of grain that you can buy on a day-to-day 
basis from the elevator? 


Mr. LasHer: Not unless some broker wants to buy it and put it down 
there and take a chance on selling it. There are no government stocks; in 
other words, there are no stocks that the wheat board owns there. 


Mr. Ouson: If you contracted for a certain volume of grain out of your 
elevator, say in October, and committed yourself to a price, there would be no 
fluctuation at all? . 


Mr. LASHER: That is right. 

Mr. OLson: There would be no fluctuation in your price from October, 
say, until April? 

Mr. LASHER: Whether it goes up or down you have to take it. If we buy 
too much grain, then we are affected because we have too much and take a 


loss on it. I have had that happen. I remember one year we bought it and it 
went down $10 a ton. It cost us $4,000. 
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hale grain, that you sell, do you take into consideration what you have paid 
Bor this grain when you bonerace for it in the fall, or do you adjust your prices 
/ _ according to the market? 
a Mr. LASHER: We adjust our prices according to the market. 
y: Mr. OLson: What factors affect the market price, say, between the month 
of October and the month of April; is it mostly because of a change in the 
offering price of the Canadian wheat board? 
! Mr. LASHER: I think so. 


Mr. Ouson: In other words, there would not be any change in the price 
_ unless the Canadian wheat board changed its offering price on the Winnipeg 
grain exchange? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes; they pretty well control the price. 

_ Mr. OLson: But it wouldn’t control what you sell it for? 

@ _ Mr. LasHer: No, but our mark-up is about the same. As soon as it goes 
4 down, we put it down, or as soon as it goes up, we put it up. 

4 Mr. Ouson: Is there a very wide fluctuation between this offering price 
4 of the Canadian wheat board between March and April and any given feeding 
season? 

a Mr. LASHER: There was one time I bought the stuff and lost $10 a ton. I 
_ lost $4,000 on what I could not use. 

4 Mr. OLson: In a case like that, then, the eastern feeder would have paid 
_ actually less for his grain in April than he would have in October? 


_ Mr. LASHER: That is right. We sell off the market, but if we think it is a 
_ good buy, we will buy it. I suppose it is the same as buying stocks or anything 
f else. 


Mr. OLSon: We have been led to believe there has been a fairly constant 
_ upswing in the price during the feeding season, starting in the fall, and that 
_ the feeders in eastern Canada fairly consistently have to pay a higher price 
-_ for the feed being used at the end of the feeding season, which could be 
q perhaps April or May. Is this true? 


Mr. LASHER: It is not necessarily true. There is a difference, mosey in 
the cost of hauling grain. You have to add interest to your cost of hauling grain 
in the eastern area. You cannot very well get away from that. 


= Mr. Ouson: I appreciate that; but now the government is paying the winter 
‘i storage costs, there should be no reason that the grain should be higher to 
_ the feeder, or that the prepared feed should be higher at the end of his feeding 
season than when he first went into feeding of cattle in the fall. 


_ Mr. LASHER: Grain is like everything else; on the market there is the 
_ matter of supply and demand. If the wheat board shoves the price down, we 
_ have to go with that price for anything that has not been bought, or if it goes 
up, we go to that price. 

a Mr. Otson: What I am trying to get at is that certain contentions have 
- been made before this committee and in the House of Commons that from 
f time to time there is a fairly constant increase in the price of feed to the 
eastern feeder between the prices at which he can obtain his grain in the fall 
q and what he has to pay for it in the spring because of the St. Lawrence seaway 
- being frozen over. According to some of the information you have given us, 
- this in fact does not happen; in fact you have pointed out that there are years 
- when you have sold it cheaper in the spring in spite of the seaway being closed 
all winter; that is, you have sold it cheaper than what you were getting for it 
in the fall. 
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Mr. LasuHerR: I do not think that holds true. It has for maybe the last two. e 
or three years, but I have seen it the other way, too. I have bought grain ~ 
and priced part of it now, and we are hopeful, but we think it may drop off — 


two or three dollars a ton; I may be wrong, I do not know. However, that is 
strictly a wheat board situation. If their price goes down, we will buy it at the 


downward price, so, therefore, as far as farmers are concerned, or anyone else, 


in buying grain in the wintertime it is strictly at market value at that time. 
There is only one other thing that could affect the price of grain in the 


wintertime, and that is mill feeds, brans, and such things like that. We buy a a 
large quantity of bran, and such things, and put them in. You could not sell 


them or even give them away to the farmer, say, in August, and that is 
something you cannot store; the small mills cannot store it. At certain times 
of the year it becomes pretty cheap, down around the $40 mark, delivered to 
us, but it can reach the $60 mark, which it did last year. Farmers in these 
areas want to use brans and things like that for mixing in the dairy feed. 
In the wintertime while the mills are not milling flour, there is not much being 
produced and the demand is high. 


Mr. Oxtson: Should we take an example. For example, we have been told 
there was a significant increase in the price of oats in March over what it was 
selling for in October of 1963. Is it your experience that because of the market 
you were required to charge your customers a substantially higher price in 
March and April of 1964 than you were asking in September and October of 
1963? 


Mr. LASHER: I cannot remember what the prices were. 

Mr. Ouson: If there had been a very significant increase you would prob- 
ably recall, would you not? 

Mr. LasHer: I do not think it was that much actually. It might have 
been $5 per ton or so. I do not remember. There might have been a $5 increase; 
I could not say for sure. I know that the same grain last year at this time, 
taking barley for instance, was $6 less than it is now. 


Mr. Ouson: And this is because of the increased price the farmer is asking? | 


Mr. LASHER: That is right. 


Mr. OLson: There is no other factor involved? Is there anything else— 
for example, additives, high protein mixes, minerals, vitamins and so on? Is 
this generally sold at a consistent price throughout the year, or do you pay 
less for it in September and October than you do in April and March? 


Mr. LASHER: To give you an idea what happens on the market I can tell 
you that I bought soybean meal in 1962 at—if I can remember the price 
correctly—about $60 per ton and in 1963 I paid $100 per ton for it. That is a 
$40 difference in one year. Those figures may not be quite within a dollar, but 
they are close. 


Mr. OLSon: I have just one other question. I would like to make a comment 
here and say that it seems to me that some of the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed in this committee and in the House of Commons recently about this 
consistent increase in price from the fall of the year to the spring of the year is 
simply without foundation. It seems to me also that the committee will have 
to delve into this a little more deeply and try to find out if there is some person 
such as Mr. Lasher who is right on the scene dealing with the feeders and can 
give us this information. Otherwise we will have to discount some of these con- 
tentions. 

There is just one other point I would like to clear up. You say there are 
some western mills that were able to buy barley at something around $35 
per ton and you had to pay $51 plus $3 per ton into your mills. Would you 
not agree that there is very little barley being sold to the western mills at 
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b $30 to $35 per ton, and that whatever is sold is bought outside the wheat board 


‘ at what may be termed distressed prices because they have no quota to deliver 
me it. | 
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Mr. LASHER: They have no quota to deliver it. I do not know what the 
volume is, but I do not imagine the people who have the grain on their farms 
are too anxious to hold it. 


Mr. OLSON: You were not suggesting that the Canadian wheat board does 
in fact sell this barley to western mills at this price? 


Mr. LASHER: They do not handle it at all. 


Mr. JORGENSON: You mentioned, Mr. Lasher, that you felt that the western 
farmer had an unfair advantage over his eastern counterpart because he 
was able to buy western feed grains at a lower price. You admit, however, 
that the western farmer pays the freight on that feed grain going into eastern 
Canada as far as Fort William. Surely you are not suggesting that, in order 
to keep the comparative competitive positions equal, the western farmer pays 
freight to Fort William on grain he uses in western Canada. 


Mr. LASHER: No, as a matter of fact when Mr. Horner was talking about 
that I was trying to point out that a western farmer has to pay 25 cents to Fort 
William and therefore his profit is cut down. I was not suggesting that the 
western farmer was getting more or anything else; I was just stating the differ- 
ence in the positions between our eastern farmers as compared to the men 
out west. 


Mr. OLSON: But you said it was a competitive advantage. 
Mr. LASHER: That is right. 


Mr. Ouson: I was wanting to pinpoint this advantage. Since the eastern 
farmer has the freight on his grain paid by the western farmer to Fort William 
and from that point on it is paid by the people of Canada, I wonder if you can 
tell me what percentage of the total cost of lake freight is paid by the freight 
subsidies, say into Toronto. 

Mr. LASHER: I do not know. 


Mr. OTTo: Would it cover practically all the freight from Fort William to, 
say, the port at Kingston? — 


Mr. LASHER: Mr. Horner seemed to think it did; I do not know. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Yes, we had that evidence on the committee last 
fall. The witness informed us that there is $4 freight on grain from the lake- 
head to Toronto. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a matter of evidence, Mr. Horner. 


Mr. JORGENSON: As a matter of fact, one of the witnesses before this com- 
mittee indicated that the freight subsidy from Fort William east covered more 
‘than the actual lake freight from Fort William. 


Mr. PETERS: Then why are you asking the question? Why do you ask the 
question of the witness if you know the answer? 


Mr. JORGENSON: I am trying to pursue this point. He said there was an 
advantage and I wanted to pinpoint it. I think it would be of interest to the 
committee to know where the competitive advantage exists. 


Mr. LASHER: I think the competitive advantage exists in that the western 
farmer has more wheat than he can deliver to the wheat board, and conse- 
quently he wants to get it off his farms and get his cash any way he can. Con- 
sequently, he is able to sell it to mills, and the mills in turn sell it to feeders. 
Consequently they can sell all that surplus that they can deliver at a consid- 
erably lower price. We have not the supplies here in eastern Canada that we 
can draw on in such a manner. Our farmers do not grow enough grain here, 
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generally speaking, to handle their requirements: i a) not think here) are sto 
many eastern farmers who do. They buy a tremendous: amount of western a 


- grain. 


Mr. LasHer: That is where they lie—not through the wheat board. 

Mr. JoRGENSON: You mentioned earlier that transportation was the big 
factor and I was trying to find out whether it really was. 

Mr, LASHER: We have to buy all our supplies from the wheat board, as far 
as that goes. 

Mr. JorceNSon: But you do not quite follow my reasoning. I am suggest- 
ing to you that the freight is paid to Fort William by the western farmer and 
from Fort William onwards by the people of Canada. So where does the cost of 
transportation enter the picture? We are interested in determining, as has been 
pointed out earlier, where this difference between the cost to producers in west- 
ern Canada and price to feeders in eastern Canada actually comes into the pic- 
ture. You suggested earlier that it came into the picture in transportation. 

Mr. Lasuer: I was asked if there was any way in which the price could 
be brought down, and I said that the main place from which one could get 
a price saving was in transportation. 

Mr. JORGENSON: But transport is paid all the way down the line. There- 
fore I am wondering where it enters the picture. 

You said you bought the bulk of your supplies—and that you always have 
—prior to the close of navigation and attempted to get your supplies into 
position at the eastern ports prior to the close of navigation so that you could 
take advantage of the lower lake freight rates. Is this not right? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes. | 

Mr. JoRGENSON: And you also mentioned earlier that the prices of your 
finished product invariably followed a pattern which corresponded with a 
fluctuation in the prices on the Canadian wheat board weekly quotations. Does 
that include freight? 

What I am driving at is this. At the close of navigation when the lake 
freight rates no longer apply and when the rail freight rates begin to apply 
do you also add the rail freight to your final price? 


Mr. LASHER: No. 
Mr. JORGENSON: That is not included? 
Mr. LASHER: No. 
Mr. JoRGENSON: In other words, you continue to use the lake freight actual 
price that you pay? 
- Mr. Lasuer: That is right. 


Mr. JORGENSON: You said that the fluctuations in the price in eastern 
Canada bore a very close resemblance to the Canadian wheat board quotations. 
How do you account for the fact that, according to information that I have 
received in the case of oats, fluctuations from August to April were but two 
cents a bushel or a little over two cents a bushel. That was the complete 
fluctuation from August at the beginning of the crop year to the following 
April, and yet the price that a feed mill in eastern Canada was charging varied 
as much as 28 cents. 

Mr. LASHER: There is a good chance that the operator of the feed mill— 
I do not know who you are talking about—had to take it down by rail. Maybe 
he did not buy enough stuff. If he had to bring it down by rail, it would cost 
him $10 a ton more. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I quite understand that. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I was aN Ve trying i find out where the addons lie. | 
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oe | Mr. Pisce 8 a not nee why. there would be that difference. 
ce hea ns to PAY aoe the mill price, say on eee was 


a price was set ied whereas the Heat anes price during that same period 
- chad advanced about two cents a bushel. I was wondering if you could account 
m for that. 
q Mr. LASHER: Do you mean August of this year? 
Mr. JoRGENSON: August 1963 to October 1963. 
Mr. LASHER: They must have changed the price of grain. 
Mr. JORGENSON: What were the factors involved? What would you imagine 
would be the reason for this rather violent fluctuation as compared to the rather 
stable price quoted by the Canadian wheat board? 
: Mr. LASHER: I do not know what the price of the wheat board is. I know 
there is a difference. Last year there was a greater difference than that in our 
cost. Where did you get your figures? 
Mr. JORGENSON: I am not suggesting the price does not vary. It varies 
according to demand. As you said, supply and demand do enter into the 
_ picture, and I agree with that, but this particular year, in the weekly average 
quotations there was not more than a variation of two cents a bushel from 
August to April but there was considerably more variation in the final price 
paid by the producers of livestock in eastern Canada. 
Mr. LASHER: Where did you get your figures from, was it the wheat board? 
Mr. JORGENSON: From the Canadian wheat board report. 
a Mr. LasHER: Is that the price they are asking from the dealers or for sell- 
ing the grain for export? 
Mr. JORGENSON: This is the price basis at Fort William which is available 
to anybody who wishes to purchase at that price. 
Mr. LASHER: Are you quoting from the Globe and Mail? 
Mr. JorGENSON: No, from the Canadian wheat board report, the average 
weekly quotations. 
Mr. LASHER: There is a difference in the cash spread depending on when 
the grain is available. We buy from the Winnipeg grain exchange, and some- 
times the spread is higher than it is at other times. 3 
Mr. Otson: Do you pay a different price than the price of the Canadian 
_ wheat board for export of feed grains? : 
se Mr. LAasHER: Yes. I do not know what the prices are because they sell at ae 
every price. a 
Be. Mr. Ouson: Are you Geechee that the offer from the Canadian wheat 
board to the mills in eastern Canada is different from the price they offer 
for export? 
Mr. LASHER: I do not know. I am not suggesting it. 
: Mr. JORGENSON: Do you buy through a broker? 
Mr. LASHER: Yes. 2 
’ Mr. JoRGENSON: You do not have a seat on the Winnipeg grain exchange 
so you have no knowledge of what the broker does. In that case we have to get i 
a broker down here to find out. t: 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Lasher, I believe you mentioned that the 
capacity of your elevator was 25,000 bushels. What would be your volume in 
bushels in a year? 
ae ‘Mr. LasHer: I do not know. 
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Mr. WATSON (ASsiniboia): What is it approximately? The point I am ; 4 
getting at is that I want to find out, in terms of the size of your mill, what your ~ 


turnover would be in a year. 


Mr. LASHER: I would think we could use about 150,000 bushels. I am not 
certain of the figure. It might be higher than that. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): You would be buying so much at certain times 
of the year in order to make this turnover? If you have a 25,000 bushel capacity 
you have not got a big enough operation to buy a big supply at a certain time of 
the year when the price was possibly low. 

Mr. LAsHER: I can buy anything I think I need. I can buy it and put it into 
the elevator. I do not have to buy a boat load because when they come down 
they split up. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): You mentioned previously that you also sold 
to smaller dealers. What ratio of volume would be sold to smaller dealers as 
compared to individual feeders and farmers? 


Mr. LASHER: We handle maybe 20 or 30 thousand bushels that way. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): So then it is a small part of your operation? 
_ Previously you mentioned you were buying Ontario corn on account of the 
rate difference. You also mentioned that the moisture content was higher in 
Canadian corn. When you are buying feed grains, do you look at the protein 
value of the U.S. corn as compared to Ontario corn in relation to what the 
protein content would be on, say, number 5 wheat from western Canada? 


Mr. LASHER: No. It is an entirely different ingredient anyway. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): In other words, it is strictly a price factor which 
governs where or what you are buying? 


Mr. LASHER: There is very little difference between Canadian and U.S. 
corn. Ontario soft wheat or western No. 5 wheat, which is the wheat we buy, 
is another factor because Ontario wheat is lower in protein and we have to 
take that into consideration when we are mixing. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): You also mentioned, in relation to barley, that 
it was costing you I believe $51 a ton. How would this be if No. 5 wheat was 
available? Is there a market for this or would they prefer wheat to barley if 
the price ratio was possibly the same? 


| Mr. LASHER: Wheat and corn are almost comparable as far as the cattle 
feeder is concerned. The feeding value is almost the same. Wheat is slightly 


below corn, for instance, for steer feeds. By the time we get western wheat. 


down here it is so much higher than Canadian corn or U.S. corn that it is not 
possible to buy any. It is $7 or $8 higher than U.S. corn and $10 higher than 
western Ontario corn. You see, the cost of bringing in wheat here is almost 
prohibitive—even the western feeding wheat, the No. 5 wheat. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I would like to revert to the point Mr. Jorgen- 
son and I believe another member made about the relationship that you 
brought out between the western farmer or feeder as against the eastern 
farmer or feeder, the westerner being in an advantageous position because of 
the fact that feeds are right there. My thinking at that time was that possibly 
you were under the impression that most of the feeders bought from mills 
in western Canada. Is this what you believe? 

Mr. LASHER: Not necessarily, no. I know they do not. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I think it should be pointed out that 80 or 
90 per cent of the grain that is grown out there is fed by the man who produces 
it. The biggest percentage of the feeders who are feeding grow their own 
feed. I think it would be wrong to give the idea that we were buying from 
mills or producers like yourself. 
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Mr. LasHer: But there must be quite a few. I do not know, however, so 
ET will not comment on that. 


I do know that there are some mills out there, quite a lot of them. Quite a 
— lot of new mills were built last year in the western provinces. A lot of money 
has been spent there on new mills. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Do you not think this is because there is a new awareness 
of the value of feed mills mixing for the farmer? They are now very conscious 
of the advantages of properly mixed ration, are they not? 

Mr. LASHER: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. PETERS: You must find as you get on in the feeding season that credit 
_ problems increase—problems both of your own credit and the farmers credit. 
_ I know of co-operatives that have found themselves in grave difficulty in this 
‘regard. 
: How much of your mark-up is worked on the basis of an over-all opera- 
_ tion and how much would be a reflection of the bank credits or farm credit 
_ you would have to carry? 
4 Mr. LASHER: In our business we carry a lot of credit. In a lot of cases— 
; particularly this year—we are having difficulty in getting in our accounts; 
although I must say that I have never lost much money in my business. 

Mr. PETERS: But it does become a cost factor? 

Mr. LASHER: It does become a real cost factor. 
. PETERS: How do you introduce this? 


Mr. LASHER: We charge interest on the account in the month after it is 
past due. 

One thing that I have often thought should be considered here in this com- 
mittee is that a number of farmers seem to be in difficulty at certain times 
in paying for their feed, and particularly this year when there has been a 
drought in this area and all the eastern parts of Canada. There is a lot of 
beef that has to go on the market unfinished, and farmers are forced to sell 
because they cannot borrow enough money to feed and finish the beef. 

Mr. PETERS: In your business does the price per ton of grain include a 
reflection of the borrowings you must make from the bank? 


Mr. LASHER: No. If we carry anything we charge the customer. 
Mr. PETERS: It is a charge to the customer? 
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Mr. LASHER: It is a direct charge to the customer concerned, so we do 
not include this factor in the charge to anyone else. 


Mr. PETERS: We have heard suggestions for establishing a board. Fluctua- 
tions do take place, not necessarily in the wheat board price but in the broker- 
age price on the buying that you may do in the fall and when you are paying 
or setting a price at a given time during the consumption period. 

Is it your opinion that it would be advantageous to set up a purchasing 

board in eastern Canada similar to the wheat board but dealing with a 
producer’s market rather than with a consumer’s market? If such a board, in 
negotiation with the wheat board, were to purchase in large enough quanti- 
ties—just as the Russians would buy in large quantities—and not necessarily 

take delivery, would this tend to stabilize the price as far as the retail trade 
is concerned? 
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Mr. LASHER: I suppose it would, yes. 


Mr. Peters: Do you consider there would be a stabilizing effect if one did 
not have to buy from the brokers? 


Mr. LASHER: I do not think so. 
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Mr. Peters: Would it mean that a ece price across. ‘Cansee ale fs 
established for all barley, let us say, to be consumed in eastern Canada for . 
a given year? Would this not eliminate some of the fluctuations that take place? Bh | 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): May I ask a supplementary question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Let the witness answer, please. 

Mr. LASHER: I cannot see how it would work. 

Mr. Peters: What pitfalls would there be? 

Mr. LASHER: I do not see how it could work as long as one has grain celine i‘ 
at different prices. I cannot see that there is much difference whether the grain _ 
goes through a broker or through a board. 

Mr. Peters: Except for cases of committed sale with delivers date post- 3 
poned, as in the case of Russia buying very large quantities of Canadian No.5 ~ 
wheat from the wheat board. In such cases the sale price would not change — 
once it was established. You say your prices fluctuate in some things as muchas ~ 
$10 per ton per year? a 

Mr. LASHER: Yes. 

Mr. Peters: Last year there were merchants in this area who, in a six 
month period, were raising the prices by as much as $12. Would a board such 
as the one suggested not eliminate that fluctuation? I am not suggesting it would 
provide a lower price to the retailer or the wholesaler, but would it not effect 
a stabilized price? 

Mr. LASHER: I suppose it would. 

Mr. JorRGENSON: Is it not possible for you to do that right now, just as the 
Russians did? Is it not possible to buy a quantity of grain right now in the fall 
and commit it over a year? 


Mr. LasHer: As I told you, we already have bought some. 


Mr. Peters: But, as I understand it, you buy at that price. aunpthen feed 
mill even in the same town will buy at a different price, and if they do not 
‘take advantage of buying until the brokerage price goes up on the grain 
exchange the price may rise in the grain exchange, and then his mark-up 
remains the same and his selling price increases to the farmer. At the same 
time, since you set your prices on a competitive basis, your price will go up also. 

In other words, is it not true that the farmer is to some extent always a 
victim of the highest price in the whole circuit? 


Mr. LasHerR: I do not think so. I think the farmers get the same advantage — 
- to buy as we get as far as that goes. I could give you an instance of a year ago 
when I bought grain at a price of $44 per ton, if I remember correctly, or $42 
a ton. I bought it in July and contracted for delivery in November. I bought 
it at $42 per ton—to give you a tonnage price—and by the time it came in in 
November it was $48 per ton. Perhaps my next door neighbour did not buy it, 
but I took a chance and bought it. 

That is simply a case of going in and taking a chance. The farmer could 
have bought it from me if he had wanted to do so. As a matter of fact, I did 
sell to two or three farmers; I sold to three farmers in my area at an advantage 
of $5 per ton. 

Mr. Peters: You know that most grocers in a municipality will send their 
men to price in the other stores. Quite often there is not much relationship — 
between the purchasing prices, but the price to the customer depends on what | 
the competitive price in the area may be. Sometimes it is higher and sometimes 
it is lower. Sometimes they lose and sometimes they gain. They usually keep 
track of what the other store is charging. Is this done in the feed business? 


Mr. LAsHErR: I do not think so. I do not think it is done too much, no. I 
think it is based mostly on markets and the cost price at the time. 
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hy tal was MeNtesced by the fact that the witness has ona stated that it 
, in the interests of his own business to make use of the water route and 
_ storage of grain at the closest elevator, being the Kingston elevator. In the past 
_ this committee has several times distussed the lack of western grain brought 
a down by boat for the long period of winter feeding. The lack of this grain dur- 
» ing that crucial period has been mostly reflected in Quebec, I believe. 
M ff I would like to ask the witness if the dealers in Quebec could not take 
advantage of the deal of which you are taking advantage in order to SUED 
a _ the customers through the winter at a more or less stabilized price. 


: BAN Mr. LASHER: I think it is the same in Quebec; I think they can. The only 
_ thing is that a dealer is liable for the grain, and quite often he is hesitant to 
a book more grain than he needs in case he is unable to sell it. 


| Mr. ALKENBRACK: Would you say it is the lack of desire or enterprise on 
_ the part of some feed dealers to make the investment and to read the future 
' requirements of their customers that causes this situation? 


Mr. LasHER: I do not think so. I think the dealers may be a little reluctant 
_ to take a chance on it in case they are unable to sell it. Because if they buy 
too much and have a surplus which they are unable to sell, it is possible that 


be about $5 per ton less than the grain they have stored and therefore they 
have to withstand that loss. | 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: A dealer must have ample capital? Is that true? | 


Mr. LASHER: The dealer has to be an established dealer before he can buy; 
- he has to have a credit rating. } 
a Mr. ALKENBRACK: I was impressed by the witness’s mention of the fact that 
many feeders in eastern Canada, particularly right here in eastern Ontario, 
_ because of circumstances beyond pate control, even beyond the control of the 
government are in a precarious position owing to the dryness of the feeds and 
= so on. 
OM We have pointed out to the Minister of Agriculture in the house the 
a precarious position of these feeders but without avail and so far without any 
- action on the part of the government. Would the witness have any recom- 
_ mendation in the line of relief for certain legitimate eligible feeders in order 
_ to save them from bankruptcy? ee 
'-_—s Mr. Lasuer: I believe that something should be done in connection wa 
agriculture, something a little more than they are doing at the present time, 
_ to allow credit to be available for farmers who may possibly have assets in 
their cattle but cannot borrow enough money from the bank to keep them for 
_ .a short period of time such as six months to a year. 
ig Mr. ALKENBRACK: Do some of these feeders borrow money from the bank 
_ for their cattle? 
a Mr. LASHER: Quite a number. In our area they have borrowed money but 
not to the extent of the assets they have. For instance, a man may have a 
_ hundred head of cattle and even at $100 a piece maybe he can only borrow 
- $300. If he has borrowed enough money to feed this cattle, the difference 
_ between the price he could get on the finished product and the price he could 
_ get on the unfinished product or stock, if he had to sell it, would be a matter 
_ of 4 cents a pound. If he were able to borrow enough money to buy feed to 
_ bring them into the top category, even if the gain he got from the grain only 
paid for the grain, he would still gain about 4 cents a pound on, say, a 1, oe 
- pound animal, which would give him $40. 


a ‘Mr. ALKENBRACK: Would a loan to people in that category save them from 
Pe ee UR ? 


when the new grain comes in at the beginning of the navigation season it may cs 
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Mr. LASHER: My feeling is it would be far better to lend money than it 
would be for them in certain cases to buy the extra machinery whee they 
are buying. Machinery is easy to buy and hard to pay for. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Lastly, I want to ask the witness this question. After 
25 years’ experience in running a feed business I suppose one develops a 
very sharp judgment, and I am sure the witness has become a good judge of 
the prices of grain day to day and season to season. Now, in respect of the 
day to day and season to season application of that judgment, are the farm 
prices for milk, hogs, beef, chickens, eggs and so on, which this feed produces, 
high enough in comparison with the grain and the feed that goes into them? 
Would you say that farm prices are high enough in comparison? 

Mr. LasHer: I do not think they are in most of the things today, particu- 
larly with feeding in the east. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we have concluded with the first round of witnesses. q 
Mr. Horner had a supplementary question before we conclude. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Are you ready to adjourn, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are ready, but you had a supplementary 
question. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am agreeable to dropping my question, Mr. Chair- 
man. The witness has been a very very good one and has answered all my 
questions very well, for which I am grateful. 


Mr. CarpIrF: May I move a motion of thanks to the witness for being such 
a good one. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


APPENDIX I 


REALIZED NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS FROM FARMING 
OPERATIONS, CANADA’, BY PROVINCE, 1961-1963 — 


Prince 
Edward Nova New 
Year Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
1961 6,669 14,659 13,084 186,405 325,844 
1962 CACY 13,557 12,840 195,411 353,838 
1963 7,318 11,412 12:236 190,637 389,310 
British 
Year Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Canada 
1961 119,309 343,952 279,852 57,890 1,347,664 
1962 123,331 413,910 301,804 68,885 1,490,733 


1963 124,349 372,979 238,731 63,199 1,410,171 


1Excluding Newfoundland. 


Source: Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January-March 1964 
(DBS, Agriculture Division). 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 19, 1964. 
(15) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10:25 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Armstrong, Beer, Brown, Choquette, Cooper, 
Crossman, Cyr, Danforth, Dionne, Doucett, Drouin, Forest, Honey, Horner 
(Acadia), Jorgenson, Mandziuk, Matte, McBain, Mullally, O’Keefe, Peters, 
Roxburgh, Watson (Assiniboia), Webb and Whelan (25). 


Witnesses: From the Grain Products Section, Metro Toronto Board of 
Trade: Mr. R. M. Armstrong, Chairman, and Mr. J. C. Macdonald, Vice-Chair- 
man; From the Ontario Elevators Association: Mr. C. S. McLaren, President, 
Mr. J. A. Irvine, Past-President, and Mr. W. D. Thompson, Director; From the 
Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association: Mr. S. C. Hall, President, Mr. B. C. 
Craig, Vice-President, Mr. E. J. Stiver, Past-President, and Mr. M. H. McPhail, 
Executive Vice-President. 


In attendance: From the Department of Forestry: Mr. Benoit Lavigne, 
Director of Eastern Feed Grains; From the Department of Agriculture: Mr. 
C. R. Phillips, Program Co-Ordinator. 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses; then Mr. McPhail made a brief 
address to the Committee, and presented their brief. 


The Committee proceeded to the examination of the witnesses. 


It was agreed that a table produced by Mr. McPhail entitled ‘Storage 
Capacity of County Elevators” be appended to the evidence (See Appendix 1). 


The questioning of the witnesses being concluded, Mr. Doucett moved, 
seconded by Mr. Danforth, and it was 


Agreed,—That a vote of thanks be extended to the witnesses for their 
excellent brief and kind co-operation. 


At 12:30 o’clock p.m. the Chairman adjourned the Committee to Tuesday, 
November 24, 1964. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed 
in this issue, was recorded by an electronic apparatus, pursuant to a recom- 
mendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on 
Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, On May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, November 19, 1964. 


: The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum and we can start this 
_ Meeting of the committee. 
" . I am pleased to welcome this morning many witnesses from the province 
_ of Ontario, representing the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association, the grain 
_ and grain products section of the metro Toronto board of trade, and the Ontario 
: Elevators Association. These gentlemen have a brief with them, and the brief 
_ will be read by the gentleman on my immediate right. I am going to introduce — 
_ all of these gentlemen to you. The gentleman on my immediate right is Mr. 
_ Murray McPhail, the executive vice-president of the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers 
r Association. Next to Mr. McPhail we have Mr. S. C. Hall, the president of the 
i Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association; Mr. B. C. Craig, the vice-president 
_ of that association, and next to Mr. Craig, Mr. E. J. Stiver, the past president of 
_ the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association. Next to Mr. Stiver are the three 
: gentlemen from the Ontario Elevators Association, the first of whom is Mr. 
, C. S. McLaren, the president of that Association, Mr. J. A. Irvine, the past 
_ president, and Mr. W. D. Thompson who is director of the Ontario Elevators 
_ Association. The two gentlemen on the extreme end of the line of witnesses are 
_ from the grain and grain products section of the metro Toronto board of trade. 
_ The first is Mr. R. M. Armstrong, the chairman, and the second is Mr. J. C. 
} Macdonald, the vice-chairman of the grain and grain products section of the 
_ metro Toronto board of trade. 
Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to have you with us this morning to assist us 
_ in our inquiry into the eastern feed grain situation, and I think, with the per- 
' mission of the members of the committee, I would now like to ask Mr. McPhail - 
_ to proceed with the reading of his brief. When that has been concluded we will 
_ then have an opportunity to ask questions of the gentlemen who are here this 
_ morning. 
: Mr. M. H. McPuaiL (Executive Vice-President of the Ontario Retail Feed 
_ Dealers Association): Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
_ Just before proceeding with the reading of the brief I wonder if I might take 
just a minute or two to define the respective activities, within the grain and 
q feed industry of this province, of the men accompanying me on this delegation, 
and of the actual services they perform. 

In order that we might establish the proper order of sequence in this grain 
and feed movement I think we might mention first the two gentlemen from 
_ the metro Toronto board of trade. These men represent a section of the board 
‘ of trade of Toronto who are the wholesale grain merchants. It is their responsi- 
_ bility to see that grain is moved down from the lakehead to the various terminals 
4 and elevators in eastern Ontario which supply the trade as required. They ar- 
range for the transportation of this grain, for placing it in the elevators, and 
so forth. 

: Then, I would like to mention the services performed by the members of the 
_ Retail Feed Dealers Association who are represented here this morning. These 
; are the men that purchase and obtain the grain from the various lake ports and 
: from the eastern terminals. They take it into their mills where they sell it 
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to their farmer customers in their immediate area, or they may process and 
_ blend it into balanced feed and then distribute it to the livestock and poultry 
1 feeders throughout the province. 
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The other group that we are very proud and pleased to have with us this 
morning is perhaps, in one sense, the junior section of our grain and feed in- 
dustry in this province but nevertheless one that is rapidly expanding, that is 
the grain and grain products section. The members of the Elevators Association 
represent a section of this industry that is primarily engaged in the purchasing 
of grains produced within the province of Ontario. By virtue of the heavy 
concentration of this production they are largely in counties of Ontario, west 
of Toronto, or southwestern Ontario and the five or six counties predominantly 
in the southwestern part of the province. 

These are the services they perform in their respective capacities as mem- 
bers of this grain and feed industry. I think it is important that we keep their 
activities defined for the purposes of this inquiry. 

I would also like to emphasize one point, that our brief and our comments 
and observations which may be extended this morning are strictly made on 
behalf of the people that we represent; that is the grain and grain products 
section. We are not proposing to speak on behalf of our customers, the farmers 
and producers, or any other section or any other province. We feel you have 
heard witnesses from these various sections and provinces at other hearings and 
we are quite confident that they have presented their interests and their cases 
to you quite clearly. We certainly respect and recognize their submissions, and 
it is certainly not our intention to conflict with or to trespass over any informa- 
tion that may have been presented to this committee by these groups. This is 
not because our interests are selfish or because we do not recognize their 
interests, but because I hope we are speaking strictly on matters with which | 
we are fully acquainted and which have a direct bearing on the issue that is 
under discussion. In saying that I would like to make it very clear we are con- 
vinced and confident that any recommendations we might make to this com- 
mittee, despite the fact that they may be based on the trade we represent, are 
nevertheless we believe sincerely in the best interests of the producers of live- 
stock and poultry. Our aim is to serve these people to the very best of our 
ability, and we are confident that our recommendations will ves in that 
direction. 

As we proceed with the brief, it might appear that some of the points raised 
there might appear irrelevant to the issue that this committee is discussing, but 
I think that in the course of discussions and questioning, this relation can be 
established by the testimony and evidence that the members of our delegation 
will bring to this meeting. 

There is one other point, Mr. Chairman, which I should like to bring out 
before proceeding with the reading of this brief. I do wish to apologize to you, 
sir, and to any members of your committee who, I am sure, would wish to have 
a French translation of this brief before them. It was certainly not an over- 
sight or neglect on our part. It just happened that we did not get this brief 
together until late yesterday afternoon. Some of the members of our committee 
did not even have an opportunity to read it until we arrived at the hotel last 
night. For that reason I just want to give you this explanation and present my 
apologies to the members of this committee who might have wished to have a 
French copy. It certainly was not our intention to neglect this, nor was it an 
oversight. 

Those are all the introductory remarks which I wish to make at this time. 
I just wish to add that the men who are here with me are men who have spent 
their business lifetimes in the industries with which they are presently asso- 
ciated, and I am confident they are quite able to present any information to this 
committee that might be requested. 

I would like to present the brief as follows: As appointed representatives 
of the trade sections that are party to this submission, we welcome this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee of the House of Commons and to present 
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our views and comments concerning matters of importance to all branches of 
eastern agriculture. In the course of preceding hearings conducted by your com- 
mittee, evidence has been presented by producer organizations, governmental 
departments and agencies and industry groups from other provinces. Comment 
on our part will, therefore, be confined to aspects of eastern agriculture that 
relate to services and facilities provided by members of the Ontario grain and 
feed industry. 

We should also like to express our appreciation of the interest you have 
shown toward the many and complex problems with which the Canadian agri- 
cultural industry is faced. We further trust that practical solutions will evolve 
from your deliberations and that testimony given by members of our delegation 
may prove helpful in that regard. 

In order that attention might be directed to specific points we would like 
to raise for consideration of the standing committee, our presentation is formed 
from subject headings as herein set forth. 


1. Government Agency for Marketing Feed Grain in Eastern Canada 


From reports on proceedings of this standing committee and from questions 
raised from time to time in the House of Commons, the impression is gained 
that consideration is being given to the establishment of a government agency 
or commission to direct and control the movement of feed grains within prov- 
inces of eastern Canada. Lacking information respecting the intended respon- 
sibilities, powers and jurisdictional authority to be granted to such agency or 
commission, it is difficult to comment intelligently thereon. We do, however, 
_ wish to place on the recorded proceedings of this committee our objection and 
opposition to the establishment of any government agency, board or commission 
for the undertaking of any act of public service that can be rendered as effec- 
tively and economically by private interests. We also believe in all sincerity 
that services pertaining to the transporting, positioning, handling and processing 
of feed grains in Ontario are presently being performed by members of the 
grain and feed trade at least possible cost to feeders of livestock and poultry. 

Such being our considered opinion on this matter, we further contend that 
any move to supplant existing grain marketing services and facilities by a 
government controlled agency should be stoutly resisted by members of the 
standing committee on agriculture. 

Our position respecting the proposed agency being so stated, we wish to 
assure the committee of our willingness and desire to co-operate with all depart- 
ments of government, the Canadian wheat board and the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada in determining supplies of feed grains required in eastern 
Canada from time to time and the positioning of same to the economic advantage 
of livestock and poultry producers. 


2. Terminal Storage Facilities 

Recognizing that accessibility is a primary factor in the successful mar- 
keting of any commodity, attention is drawn to the availability of space in 
eastern terminal elevators for the positioning of feed grains, prior to close of 
navigation. 

The recently adopted storage payment policy of the federal government has 
alleviated this problem to an appreciable extent insofar as western feed grains 
are concerned, with the possible exception of the port of Prescott. Serving a 
wide agricultural production section of eastern Canada as well as other industrial 
enterprises, facilities at this point are frequently overtaxed to the disadvantage 
of the feed and grain trade. No assessment of feeding costs in eastern Canada 
can properly be made without taking into account the tremendous expansion 
in corn production that has taken place in Ontario within recent years. Within 
the short space of five years, this production has increased from 26,000,000 bus. 
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in 1960 to an estimated figure of 50,000,000 bus. for the current year. Despite 
availability of the product and demand for same that has arisen in eastern 
counties of Ontario and the province of Quebec, shippers are unable to obtain 
space in Montreal elevators for adequate stocks of Ontario corn. Trading is 
consequently hampered and buyers are prevented from securing pet a; at 
a time when market price is normally at its lowest level. 

On the strength of evidence submitted in the foregoing, we strongly recom- 
mend that an appropriate amount of storage space in the national harbours 
board elevators as situated within the port of Montreal be held in reserve for | 
eastern grains that might be destined for domestic consumption within feeding 
areas of eastern Canada which are served to the greatest economic advantage 
from this terminal point. 


3. Federal Feed Assistance Policies 


(a) Freight Assistance—Believing that the federal freight assistance pro- 
gram for western feed grain works to the decided benefit of the 
western grain grower and the producers of livestock and poultry in 
eastern Canada, we strongly support retention of this policy. Changes 
in the method by which levels of assistance are applied as effected 
by regulations made under order in council P.C. 1964-1155, appear 
to have brought the system into proper relationship with established 
patterns of transportation. Areas do exist where some adjustments in 
zone boundaries or rates of payment are in order but we are pleased 
to report that remedial action is now being taken by department offi- 
cials and we are most hopeful that corrective measures will be imple- 
mented at an early date. 

(b) Storage Payments—We heartily commend the standing committee 
on agriculture for recommendations made for payment of storage 
charges on grains positioned in eastern terminal elevators for 
winter feeding programs. In addition to the direct saving in cost to 
eastern feeders that results from this assistance program, shippers 
are encouraged to position stocks as required in the various ter- 
minals before boat space is at a premium as close of navigation 
looms. The practical and beneficial effects of this policy are 
clearly recognized and we recommend continuation of same as an 
established policy of the Canadian government. 


4. Exemption from Provisions of Proposed Federal Labour Code. 


Having received an official opinion that local feed service mills and 
country elevators in Ontario are to be declared works for the general advantage 
of Canada and consequently subject to provisions of the proposed labour 
legislation, operators of businesses in mention would be faced, on passage 
of Bill No. C 126, with greatly increased operational costs. These in turn 
would, of necessity, be passed on to their feeder customers in the form of higher 
feed costs. We are aware that requests have been made for exempting country 
elevators in western Canada from provisions of the said legislation and we 
do hope that members of this standing committee will see fit to make similar 
recommendation respecting exemption for local feed mills and country 
elevators in Ontario. 


5. Local Storage—Ontario Points 

Operators of local or country elevators in the surplus grain producing areas 
of Ontario are striving to keep pace with the ever increasing demand for 
grain storage space closely adjacent to the point of production. In such 
attempt, capital expenditures are involved that place a heavy financial burden 
on the individual elevator company. As operations pertaining to conditioning, 


b facturing or processing within regulations of the Income Tax Act as amended 
_ in 1963, elevator operators are denied entitlement to accelerated rates of. 
_ depreciation on grain storage and elevating equipment. Taxation assessment of 


this nature as extended to business classified as “manufacturing” or “‘process- 


ing” concerns would provide an appreciable measure of inducement for the 


construction of additional facilities for the storage of eastern grains. The 
assistance of members of the agricultural committee is, therefore, respect- 
fully solicited in gaining classification for country elevators under section 1100 
(1) (n) class 19 of regulations written under the Income Tax Act, whereby 
eligibility to take advantage of accelerated rates of depreciation on elevator 
construction and equipment would be established. 

Within the scope of this presentation we have touched briefly on a number 
of points that have a direct bearing on costs associated with the movement 
of feed grains, the conversion of same into properly balanced rations, and related 


services provided by sections of the grain and feed industry as represented 
at this hearing. 


No attempt has been made to elaborate thereon in any great detail in ex- 


_ pectation of specific questions being raised by members of the committee before 


whom we have the privilege of appearing. Before this hearing is opened for 
enquiry, may we again thank the committee for the invitation extended to 
sections of the Ontario grain and feed trade as represented by this delegation. It 
is our sincere wish that this presentation may be of value to your committee 
in formulating recommendations for the general improvement of the Canadian 


- agricultural industry. 


The foregoing is respectfully submitted and subscribed to by— 


Grain and Grain Products Section, 
Metro Toronto Board of Trade 
R. M. Armstrong 
J. C. Macdonald 


Ontario Elevators Association 
C. S. McLaren 
J. A. Irvine 
W. D. Thompson 


Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association 
S. C. Hall 
Bic Craig 
E. J. Stiver 
M. H. McPhail 


Mr. Chairman, this is our formal submission to this inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. McPhail and gentlemen. We 
will now proceed to the examination of the witnesses and possibly, if the wit- 
nesses are in accord with this suggestion, questions might be directed to Mr. 
McPhail. If you, Mr. McPhail, wish to refer questions to your fellow witnesses, 
then I am sure you will do’so. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, I am sure I speak on behalf of all the 


members of parliament from Ontario when I say that we wish to express our 


appreciation to these members of the different departments of the grain trade 
who came here this morning and presented evidence which I am sure will be 


of interest to the farmers and producers in Ontario. I should like to direct some 


pertinent questions on the basis of the information given in this brief. My 


first question is in connection with what you stated under Number 1 in your 


brief where you stated that it was the considered opinion that a government 
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agency for marketing feed grains in eastern Canada would perhaps not be in 
the best interests of the feeders and the grain trade. And yet later on I see 
that you advocate that if perhaps adequate storage were given in Montreal to 
more of the eastern grain that would be available it would alleviate some of the 
feeding problems. Is there not some contradiction in these two statements? If 
there were a commission or a government agency, maybe this might be one of 
the problems that could be solved by such a commission, or is it your opinion — 
that this is a matter of government policy which would make this storage 
available to the shippers of grain? : 

Mr. McPuatt: Mr. Chairman, in answer to that question, I am free. to 
admit it could be one of the responsibilities of such an agency, but we feel 
that there are bodies already in position that could do that without necessitating 
the formation of a completely new agency to do such a specific task. On occasions 
in the past we have met as a committee from eastern Canada, for example, 
with the Canadian wheat board and we have been able to impress them with the 
need for making space available and also positioning certain varieties and classes 
of grain that could be available. They were made aware of the situation, that 
insufficient accommodation was provided with the existing facilities. We just 
cannot see that it would be in the interests of the whole country to form an 
agency to provide a service that we feel could be very satisfactorily provided 
by the existing agencies. 

Mr. DaNnForRTH: I would like to direct my next question also to Mr. McPhail. 
I think these gentlemen appreciate the fact that we in Ontario are very inter- 
ested in corn. I note that the brief indicates the tremendous increase in the 
production of corn in Ontario. I would like to ask Mr. McPhail a question in 
connection with the terminal storage in Montreal. Under the present govern- 
ment policy storage is paid for feeder grains in the terminal elevators. Does this 
have a tendency to fill the elevators to capacity before the grain corn in Ontario 
is actually harvested and in the regular trade flow? 


Mr. McPuatiu: I think it would have that effect. I think the purpose of 
that policy was to encourage the early movement and positioning of these 
western feed grains before the rush of the close of navigation. It may have 
contributed to that because Ontario corn is a later corn and is at the peak 
of being harvested now, as you are fully aware I am sure. It is a later crop 
and these might be the circumstances resulting from it. I am sure the conflict 
was not intentional. Of course it is most important that our supply of western 
feed grains as required be positioned before the close of navigation. As you 
have mentioned, this could be an indirect effect. ; 

Mr. DANFORTH: In the evidence we have received here there was the 
suggestion that perhaps the reduction of tariff against U.S. corn coming espe- 
cially into the eastern provinces would somewhat reduce the cost to eastern 
feeders. If storage was available in Montreal terminals for Ontario corn do 
you feel that the reduction of this tariff would be advantageous and would in 
effect reduce the cost to eastern feeders to an appreciable extent? 


Mr. McPuaiu: I am going to refer this question regarding the relationship 
of U.S. corn to Mr. Irvine. I myself would say that as far as reducing the corn 
is concerned, according to the statistics of the board of grain commissioners in 
Montreal and Prescott—which are the two elevators we are concerned with— 
as of November 4 there were 1,600,000 bushels of U.S. corn as opposed to 57,000 
bushels of Ontario corn in the same positions at that time so that even with 
this duty just a fraction of the Ontario corn is in a comparable position to U.S. 
corn at the present time. I am sure there may be other members of our dele- 
gation who might wish to express their thoughts on this, and I would like to 
refer this question to Mr. Irvine for further comment on this matter of duty 
which you raised. 
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Mr. J. A. Irvine (Past President, Ontario Elevators Association): Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that when you start considering the possibility of 
removing the duty from U.S. corn, there are quite a few things that have to 
be taken into consideration. There is no doubt that the corn crop in western 
Ontario is sold in competition with U.S. corn. It is certain that if the duty 
were removed, it would have quite an effect on the whole corn growing area 
in western Ontario. I think that we have quite a case to present because the 
corn crop has developed, as you can see from the figures in the brief; it has 
almost doubled in the last four years. We think that the corn growers of 
western Ontario are already doing quite a job in producing feed at a reason- 
able cost for the feeders of eastern Ontario and the other provinces. Quite a few 
factors would have to be taken into consideration, and the fact that they are 
now producing 50 million bushels of corn is certainly going to lower imports 
of U.S. corn. It will have quite an effect on the financial situation. If this corn 
is imported, then foreign exchange is involved. This is one of the things that 
would have to be considered, we think. We would certainly hope that there 
could be some other solution to this problem because, as I said previously, 
we feel that the corn growers in western Ontario are already doing a pretty 
good job in providing cheap feed for eastern Canada. 

Mr. DanrortH: Mr. Chairman, I have one other question and then I will 
let other members speak because I know there are other committee members 
who are very interested in this. My question has to do with storage being paid 
by the government on grains used for feeder purposes. Does the government 
pay for the storage of any corn that is stored in the terminal elevators, either 
Canadian or U.S., or is it only paid on western feed grains? 


Mr. McPuali.: Yes, strictly western grains. 


Mr. DanrortH: If I understood you correctly, sir, this is another form of 
competition that the corn that is grown in Canada is faced with, both in regard 


to U.S. corn and western feed grains? 


Mr. McPuaiu: That is right. 

Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate the group here 
for the brief that they have presented. There are several questions which I 
would like to ask. I would like to point out that there is possibly one thing 
with which I disagree a little bit, that is the fact that you are so clearly 
against a government agency. I would like to ask the following question: Do 
you find any great fault with the administration of the Canadian wheat board? 

Mr. McPuatu: I personally do not. If any members representing other 
sections would wish to comment otherwise I would like to give them the 
privilege. We do not. 


Mr. WHELAN: I fully realize that a lot of study has to go into this problem 


before it can be realized, but as a producer of grain I feel that there are many 


injustices, some of which Mr. Danforth pointed out, for instance, the mere fact 
that we have to compete with other grains—speaking strictly about corn now. 
We do not enjoy aid in storage, and the competition from other sources of this 
commodity with which we have to put up is a great burden. I feel that some- 
where along the line the welfare of the producer is not being considered 
properly and the consumers of this product do not get the benefit from the high 
energy food that they could get it it were better distributed and looked after 
better. 

Mr. McPuaiz: It is a little difficult to answer that question in a few words, 
as you can well understand. I think the grain trade in this province—I am now 
speaking as an employee of this organization—has had an enviable record over 
the years even during wartime and during the post-war years when supplies 
were very hard to come by. 
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I do not think there was any animal or pouty in this province which went 
without feed during those times. I know something of the effort that these 
men put forth to see to it that supplies were made available. I do not think there 
could be any criticism justifiably directed to this section of the industry here, 
and to say that supplies were not distributed. We are at a loss even to envisage 
how any agency could do a better job in a distributing position and in pie 
supplies. 

Mr. WHELAN: You point out that this American corn was occupying 
_ elevator space which should have been utilized by Canadian corn, and that we . 

had no space for it. Right now all the elevators are doing their utmost :to 
take care of the crop as it has been harvested, and some of them are operating 
under very difficult operating conditions because of the rush to get the corn in, 
since it will not keep properly in the fields. I feel that in the same way we 
must have a better type of direction so that this type of thing does not happen. 
As you point out in your brief, the potential for the corn growing industry is 
much greater, and it is enlarging all the time. 


Mr. McPuati.: That is right. 


Mr. WHELAN: You mention in your brief the eastern feed policy which 
was adopted last year. Have you any suggestions to make, or any fault to find 
with it? You make the comment that they have failed somewhat. But have you 
any suggestions to make which would better this operation? 


Mr. McPuHain: You refer to storage payments? 
Mr. WHELAN: Yes. 


Mr. McPuatu: Personally, I have not. But perhaps I should direct your 
question to a man who is directly in this business, namely, Mr. Stiver. Would 
he care to make a comment? 


Mr. E. J. STIVER (Past president of the Ontario Retail Feed Dealer Asso- 
ciation): Mr. Chairman, it has been a good policy in the fact that it lowers the 
cost which is passed on to the ultimate consumer, and in causing grain to be 
purchased earlier, in a way which would not be done normally, because we 
would need that much more storage in which to put it; and it would result in 
a terrific rush. Competition has a tendency to force prices up just before the 
close of navigation. This comes in on October 15, just two months before the 
close of navigation for the year, and it gives us some manoeuvring time and 
therefore an advantage. I have not any statistics or suggestions to improve it. 
I do not think it is practical to set a date earlier still. I do not think it is neces- 
sary. I think it is designed to do what it is doing, and we are quite happy. 


Mr. WHELAN: Another question, Mr. Chairman. We talk about this grain 
stored in eastern facilities. Do you feel that in these corn producing areas there 
are proper facilities? I mentioned before that some of the elevators were under 
terrific pressure right now. Do you feel there are proper facilities in western 
Ontario to handle the grain? 


Mr. McPuatu: I think we all recognize that we are in the middle of a real 
explosion with this type of corn, and that it is difficult to get facilities in order 
to meet all the requirements immediately. Perhaps I should refer your question 
to Mr. Thompson or Mr. Irvine. Perhaps they could explain better what facilities 
could be developed. 


Mr. IRVINE: I do not think there is any doubt at all but that we are definitely 
short of facilities to handle this corn crop. In spite of the fact that there has 
been quite a sizeable amount of grain storage built over the past eight or ten 
years in western Ontario, I feel we are only really starting. If the corn crop is 
to be handled properly, there has to be additional storage, and there has to be 
additional drying capacity. Right at the moment the critical thing is the drying 
capacity, because we are faced with deliveries of corn, and we are limited to the 
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. capacity of our dryers at country elevators. You will notice in the brief there 
_ is a suggestion that some means be found to include grain elevators as eligible 
_ for accelerated depreciation. I think this is one of the most important points in 
_ the brief, because I feel that if this were allowed, then additional storage space 
_ and drying facilities would be built pretty quickly. I do not have any figures at 
my finger tips about just what storage has been built in the past few years. 
I know it has been greatly increased, and I feel it should be much more greatly 
increased if accelerated depreciation were allowed. 


k Mr. DANFORTH: Could these figures be made available to the committee on 
_ the rate of increase in production of this grain, and the rate of increase in storage 
and drying facilities, so that we might have some idea of the picture that is 
_ taking place there? They would not necessarily have to be made available right 
_ how, but if they could be produced and sent to the secretary of the committee, 
_ perhaps they might be incorporated in the report. I think this would be quite 
helpful. . 

Mr. IRVINE: I am sure that could be done. 


The CHAIRMAN: May these figures be made available as requested without 
too much trouble to your organization? 


Mr. IrvINE: I think they could be. 


4 Mr. J. C. Macponatp (Vice Chairman, Metro Toronto Board of Trade): Yes, 
_ I think they could be. But we already have some information along the lines 
of your question. These are the figures of storage capacity of country elevators 
_ in southwestern Ontario, prepared by the agricultural economics department 
_ of the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. They embrace six counties in 
_ southwestern Ontario which are principally involved in this production of 
_ which we are speaking at the moment. 

4 As of 1961 we have a total of 3,358,800 bushels within the six counties 
_ we are speaking of. In probably 85 per cent to 95 percent of them during the 
_ period under consideration there was another % million bushels at that time; 
and the increase in storage capacity of these elevators since 1955 was 65 per 
cent. This increase is continuing, and it indicates that the elevator operators 
in the area are constructing space just as fast as they are capable of doing 
so, and also installing additional dryers. 

4 Mr. WHELAN: What I am getting at, Mr. Irvine, is this: I have some 
_ experience with these services which were used in connection with elevator 
_ storage for grain in western Ontario, namely corn. My main concern is that 
_ I feel we have a high energy livestock food here which, if properly looked 
_ after, could be a really high quality product. It seems to me that we do not 
_ have the proper facilities to look after it. And as I said earlier, this year is 
worse than ever on account of the crop, and the way we are harvesting it 
_ today. It is all rushed on the market at one time, thus creating a real problem. 
_ There was some suggestion that our Ontario corn is not of as high quality as 
_ American corn. What is your opinion concerning the quality of Ontario feed 
~ corn? . 

Mr. McPualIu: I have never questioned the quality of American corn as 
far as. feed purposes are concerned. There might be some requirement in 
_ industrial processing for distillation or storage, however, with which I am 
_ not familiar. But I do know that many feeders, turkey people particularly, are 
delighted when they have an opportunity to get Ontario corn because there 
_ seems to be a palatability about it which is not noted in the case of American 
_ corn. Moreover, corn coming from the United States may have been in storage 
_ for some period of time; and when we say there is no deterrent in physical 
j quality, nevertheless animals and birds may have some other ideas. I know 
of some operations where they are obliged to buy American corn. This may 
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be a matter of palatability only. I do not think we can question the quality of 
Ontario corn. Perhaps some of the gentlemen present might speak to this 
question. 

Mr. IRVINE: I have always thought that it was comparable, and that it 
was just a matter of corn, whether American or Canadian, depending on the 
price position. In many cases corn may be sold on this basis, either American or 
Canadian corn. But perhaps the gentlemen from the board of trade would be 
in a better position to answer this question. 

Mr. R. M. Arnmstrone (Chairman of the Grain and Grain Products Section, 
Metro Toronto Board of Trade): We handle both Ontario and American corn, 
and we have done so for some time. On occasion we supplement Ontario corn 
with American corn, depending on which we have in position for sale; so 
we may make our sales as United States or Ontario. 

Mr. McBain: That would be in competition with American corn. Would 
the price factor or the quality factor enter into the picture? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: What is that again, please? 

Mr. McBain: Is it the price factor in competition with American corn, 
or is it the quality, or both? . 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Usually it is the price factor, because naturally when a 
feed dealer calls up, he would take the cheaper corn. But I think you will find 
that Ontario corn will compete with the American. Right now there is American 
corn in bay ports at Goderich, which is about 15 cents a bushel higher than 
Canadian corn. It is not selling at all, simply because of the price. 

Mr. McBaIN: Would it be last year’s corn, or new corn? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: This corn just came in. 

Mr. WHELAN: Getting back to the use of our Canadian corn, we talked about 
facilities; would you care to express an opinion on whether we should have 
additional water storage facilities that could be used for shipping and drying 
corn. I mean at large terminals. If you asked the federal government to treat 
this grain in the same way, and pay the storage for this corn, do you think 
that anyone would be inclined to go ahead and build this type of storage? 

Mr. Macponatp: Your question is this: would the government build these 
elevator facilities. 

Mr. WHELAN: No. Do you think this is needed? If it were needed, do you 
think, if the government paid a storage subsidy on Canadian corn, anyone 
would be prompted to build this type of facility. 

Mr. MAcvoNALD: I think the type of storage we are speaking of is just for | 
this eastern Ontario and Montreal market and movement, where Montreal and 
Prescott, to some extent, would be the logical points. I do not know if any pri- 
vate interest would undertake construction of them. 

Mr. WHELAN: Do we not lose part of our market on many occasions be- 
cause the demand for Ontario corn comes when the corn is in the cribs and in 
farm storage and not available for shipment, and because we cannot guarantee 
continuity of supply? 

Mr. MacponaLp: Yes. Of course, we must recognize that we still do require 
American corn. As yet we are not producing in sufficient quantity. From this 
storage or terminal point there is an increasing demand by purchasers of corn 
for storage against it close to the area of production; that is, local elevators with 
sufficient storage facilities, whereby they can buy it up on a storage basis 
locally. We feel from the service point of view that is where the produce is at 
its greatest value, and where it can be moved out. The point of getting it to 
Montreal is a winter movement. It can be railed down to Montreal, and it is 
being railed to Montreal. This matter of building storage, let us say, in Montreal 
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7 is not so much a question of storage as long as it is used as a terminal place for 
western grain, because you could build another 10 million bushel storage there 


and it would still just be a drop in the bucket, because of the amount of grain 
that could be moved down from western Canada. We simply request that certain 


space be maintained for use of Ontario grain in order that it can be moved into 


this market. I do not think it is a question entirely of additional space, but 
rather one of having space made available for specific use. 

Mr. WHELAN: Do you care to comment on whether it would be of advantage 
to ship our Canadian corn by water? 

Mr. MAcpDONALD: I would have to ask Mr. Armstrong or some of the people 
who do ship, or who have had traffic at a reduced rate into Montreal. I under- 
stand that there is competition with water. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. The rail rate now was put in a couple of years ago, 
and it is actually a little cheaper to ship by rail than by water. 

Mr. ROXBURGH: Supplementary to the matter of space, and referring to 
page 3, you say: 

The recently adopted storage payment policy of the federal govern- 
ment has alleviated this problem to an appreciable extent in so far as 
western feed grains are concerned, with the possible exception of the 
port of Prescott. 


And then you go on to say that it is being overtaxed, that is, that the 
facilities are being overtaxed. Have you any knowledge of more storage facilities 
being built to take up this situation, or to alleviate it? 


Mr. MacbonaLpb: You ask me if I have knowledge of additional space? 


Mr. ROXBURGH: Yes; is that the reason you say: ‘With the possible excep- 
tion of the port of Prescott’? 


Mr. MACDONALD: Yes. 
Mr. RoXBuRGH: Then you go on to say: 


Serving a wide agricultural production section of eastern Canada as 
well as other industrial enterprises, facilities at this point are frequently 
overtaxed to the disadvantage of the feed and grain trade. 


Do you know of any more facilities which are being built for storage of 


feed grain? 


Mr. MAcDONALD: No, I do not know of any plans in existence other than the 
national harbours board elevator at Prescott. I think you will realize that it is 
a five million bushel terminal, of which roughly one million bushels are taken 
out of public storage for commercial companies which require it. 


Mr. RoxsurGH: That has nothing to do with the situation for the feeders 
in that area or the farmers. Therefore, under the present circumstances, the 
area around port Prescott should be looked into to see if it actually requires, 
as you say, these further facilities. Private industry has not taken advantage of 
that area, so far as you know. : 

Mr. MAcDONALD: No. 


Mr. RoxBurGH: There is nothing being done to alleviate the situation at 
the present time. Have you any figures to produce? 


Mr. MAcDONALD: I must refer the question to Mr. Armstrong. I think since 
the port of Prescott has been built it has served a great portion of the eastern 
provinces even down to the maritimes. If there are plans for additional 
construction of storage space further down the river, more adjacent to eastern 
Canada, it would have the effect of alleviating the pressure on space at Prescott. 
I do not know what plans of that nature are under consideration. Perhaps 
Mr. Armstrong could speak to it. 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: Mr. Chairman, this year the situation aching is ree 
quite as bad as usual as far as feed grain is concerned, because at the present 
time you can buy wheat, oats and barley at Prescott two or three weeks before 
the close of navigation. I know that we placed a boatload of corn in there a 
month ago, and we had difficulty unloading it. But there are still lots of oats, 
barley and wheat for sale there. 

Mr. RoxsurGH: Do you think there will be enough for winter? 


Mr. ArmstronG: There is nothing to stop anyone supplying it right now if 
he can get free storage. 

Mr. RoxsurGH: Do you think the facilities there are adequate for the area? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. We have always run into trouble; but now we have a 
free storage program, we have an opportunity to get in a little earlier, you 
understand. 

Mr. RoxpurcH: I understand. But still, at the same time, do you feel there 
should be more space? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, they could do with much more space. 

Mr. RoxspurGH: Have you any suggestions to make? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Other than building an addition to the elevator, I have 
none. Of course, it is a government elevator which is involved. 

Mr. RoxspurcH: As far as you know private industry is not interested. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. 
Mr. RoxpurcH: Therefore, if there is a possibility in that case, it would 
be up to the government? 


Mr. WHELAN: I have one more comment to make. On the matter of local 
storage requesting assistance of the agriculture committee, and ignoring the 
qualifications of country elevators under section 1100, I notice in what Mr. Irvine 
said that they have checked on the building of elevator storage in designated 
areas. Now, I happen to live in a designated area, and we have had industries 
establishing two or three plants in there. I wonder if your organization has 
ever checked on it? 


Mr. IRVINE: We have checked. At one time Chatham was the only area, 
but we were not allowed to build there. I think if you could go ahead and make 
it possible to bring about this accelerated depreciation, it would permit some 
storage facilities to be provided, because at the present time the depreciation 
upon cement construction is five per cent which to an elevator operator is 
completely unrealistic. You build these tanks and you have no chance during 
your lifetime to recapture your money. I think it is creating a stumbling block 
and preventing local country elevators from expanding. As has been pointed 
out in a survey, when we were allowed to build under accelerated depreciation, 
there was a tremendous increase; but this was cut out in July, 1961, and since 
that time elevator operators would take a second look before going into debt to 
build this storage capacity without a chance of recovering their costs during 
their own lifetime. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Macdonald referred to a survey which is 
entitled “Storage Capacity of Country Elevators in Southwestern Ontario”. 
Does the committee agree that it be appended as part of the proceedings of this 
meeting? 

Agreed. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Drouin: On another matter, I see at page 5 of your brief that you 
object to a labour code project applying to Ontario grain elevators. Referring to 
page 5 of your brief I see that you object to the provisions of the future labour 
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code applying to Ontario grain elevators on the grounds that such application 


would increase operating costs. What do you find in Bill C-126 that might cause 
operating costs to increase? Is it because you find the wage of $1.25 an hour 
too high? 


(Text) 


Mr. MAcDONALD: I do not think in most areas of the province it is a matter 
of the minimum wage; there are some areas of operation which are strictly 
rural, in back districts, where the wage scale would be appreciably below that 
$1.35 an hour. There are many other areas which are adjacent to industrial 
areas where they have to compete for labour on the basis of industrial levels. 
I do not think that as far as its effect on the minimum wage is concerned, it 


_is of as much importance as the limitation on the hours of work. The bill puts it 


at a 40-hour work week with the possible addition of some overtime to the 
extent of 8 hours. But so much of this work in elevator operation is seasonal in 


_ character and it requires the experience of trained men to operate the machin- 


ery when the rush is coming in. I am sure that the elevator group are working 


_ 24 hours a day, seven days a week, trying to get it all in during the rush of 


production. It would be impossible for them to get experienced and qualified 
men if they were to be restricted. I think in that area we feel we are entitled 
to an exemption from the limitations so far as the hourly wage is concerned. 


(Translation) 


Mr. DROUIN: But you do not have sufficient labour to organize two or three 
crews when you ship the most grain, at peak periods? 


(Text) 


Mr. Macponatp: Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Irvine to answer the 


’ question, because he is right in the middle of this operation now, and he is 
well aware of this problem. 


Mr. IRVINE: It is almost impossible to get sufficient labour at the peak of 
harvest time in the grain producing area of southwestern Ontario. We have 
several rush seasons. We have a wheat crop, and then the soybeans, the white 


. beans, and later on the corn in the field; and with all these crops the delivery 


period has grown appreciably in the last few years. We may get an entire 
wheat crop, let us say, in a matter of ten days or two weeks now; or the soy- 


bean crop will come in in the same way, and with the increase in combines 


and picker shellers in corn production, the same thing is happening with corn. 


If you take the total of these delivery periods, you only have perhaps a total 
of two or three months out of the year, and I think it would be literally 
_ impossible to get skilled help that you could put on a shift basis and comply 
with these regulations, where you would only have 100 hours of overtime. 


Mr. WHELAN: I have had this question brought to my attention, that they 


are liable to be brought under this act. And from my checking up upon it as 


recently as this morning, I find that there is some question whether Ontario 
elevators would be brought under it. It has to be decided in the courts. Some 


‘sections quoted by one of the organizations here indicated that they have no 
‘jurisdiction over the Ontario elevators at all. There are a lot of doubts whether 


the elevators in Ontario would be brought in. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Please correct me if I am wrong, Mr. McPhail, 
but does government storage apply to all elevators in eastern Canada whether 


they be privately owned or publicly owned? 


Mr. McPuatn: No; they are licensed terminal elevators. But there is pro- 
vision for unusual cases. It may be extended under special circumstances and 


agreement, but it is for licensed public terminals. 
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Mr. WHELAN: This is the only place where euverine storage i is 5 paid 
throughout the winter months? 


Mr. McPHAIL: To the best of my knowledge, yes. 


Mr. WHELAN: That is what I thought, but I wanted to ee certain. At some 
point in your brief you suggest there is not enough storage at Prescott, and at 
Montreal particularly. I have a further question to ask, arising out of your 
contention that there is not enough storage. Does the government storage policy 
not have a tendency to make the feed mill operator leave his grain? Suppose 
the feed mill operator orders 100,000 bushels of grain to be shipped down and. 
to be stored first of all in government elevators. He takes it on consignment, | 
but will there not be a tendency for the feed mill operator to leave that grain 
as long as possible in government storage? 


Mr. MacponaLp: That might be assumed. But I think we recognize that the 
feed mills do not take up great storage space. They have to utilize the space 
where they bring it in. They have working space where they bring in perhaps 
a car or two, and then they put it through their mills. They can then get ship- 
ments out on quite a short notice. I do not think there would be an appreciable 
effect because a few of the mills do not have storage; it is just their working 
space. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): A week or two ago a feed mill operator said he had 
in the neighbourhood of a 25,000 bushel storage. I assumed that perhaps this 
was an average, but maybe it was above the average. However, most feed mill 
operators, I assume, would have a certain amount of storage. You say there is 
not enough over-all storage. Perhaps the government, by paying the storage in®: 
terminal elevators, would encourage the feed mill operator to leave the grain 
there as long as possible until he needs to take it out. Are you in some agreement 
with me there? 

Mr. McPuatu: Yes, Iam, but I know that this space in elevators, where it 
is available, is being utilized for a grain bank service for farmers in the area 
who are bringing in their grain and utilizing it for custom storage facilities. It is 
not sitting there empty. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Oh, no, but I do envisage a holdup to an extent 
beeause in the terminal elevator the government is paying the storage, so why 
take it out? The farmer may say, ‘“Let.me handle the local grain first in my 
storage”. This could happen. Would the fact that the government is paying for 
the storage in terminals elevators encourage the feed mill operator to say, “Why 
should we build more storage if we have to pay our own storage on it?”. In 
effect this would discourage further construction of storage facilities. 

Mr. McPuaIL: I certainly think that could happen. I do not think there 
would be any desire on the part of the feed mill operator to build additional 
storage just to have grain available. That is only part of the answer to the 
question. I would like to refer this question to somebody who is actually doing 
this day by day, and in this way we can find out if this has changed their method 
of operation. Perhaps Mr. Craig oe speak on that. He is from the Arnprior . 
district. 

Mr. B. C. Craic (Vice-President, Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association) : 
Mr. Chairman, in regard to Mr. Horner’s question, I do not think very many 
local feed dealers have the cash provision to take delivery of this 100,000 bushels 
you suggest. That would involve an awful lot of money that he has already tied 
up in his other stocks. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I did not envisage him taking the whole 100,000 
bushels but I thought that with the government storage being paid he may be 
hesitant about taking out of storage any more than he actually needs because 
while it is in the government terminal storage is paid on it and he has not got 
the additional cost on his operations. 
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Bry” Mr. Crate: ee isa tdenes to leave it ian until he needs it, e's is the 
4 10 or 20 tons at a time which he may have in his own storage. 


j Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then you agree with me that there would be a 
et DY adency for the feed grain operator to say, ‘“Why should I build more storage, 
let the government do it’’? 


i Mr. Craic: I do not think the feed mill operator has ever felt that he 
_ should have any more than just sufficient storage facilities to handle perhaps 
_ acarload or two of any one particular grain. Even if you have oats, barley, 
B wheat or corn which would necessitate up to 4,000 bushels of storage, he 


ua would not consider it. In addition there is the local grain to have at hand. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have one further question with regard to storage. 
oI think it is Mr. Irvine who mentioned that the storage question is greatly 
complicated because of deliveries of wheat having to be made within a 10 
day period, and a similar period for corn. Is not any of the grain stored 
4 on the farms in eastern Canada? You mentioned the wheat coming in during 
a 10 day period. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, of the three main crops, we would get 90 


10 days to two weeks. The same would apply to the soybe an crop. Corn is 


_ about a million bushels of corn, and 500,000 bushels of that were delivered 
’ in the fall run, in the months of November and December. Even with corn, 
- which is enread out a lot more than other oe half of the corn crop is 
» delivered to us in'a very brief period. 


Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Is it not 
_ true, Mr. Irvine, that if a great amount of this grain which is harvested is not 


' of the grain that is kept on the farms does not come out in number one 
condition? 
Mr. Irvine: That is quite true. 


' of the question was answered, but not entirely. For a western farmer a 10 
PE day delivery period for wheat ever since the 1940’s sounds pretty good. We 
- have had to deliver our wheat over 365 days, and then another 365 days. 
_ Do you not see some possibility that greater storage could be created on 
- the farms? 


_ to the climatic conditions and the nature of the crop, our Ontario crops, are 
_ not entirely similar to the western crops and to the storage conditions in the 
_ west. We find that most of these crops need a certain amount of conditioning, 
and your storage operation must be watched closely. Many of our farmers 
are not experienced in storing grains, and they find it uneconomical to do 
that on their farms. They depend more and more on the local elevator operator 
every year. At the present time corn is a prime example because it must be 
dried and processed right off the bat, as soon as it is harvested. When you 
get to these last crops, there is no space in the elevator for the local farmer. 
He must sell the crop because the elevator does not have the capacity to give 
him storage. I think this would not help the marketing situation when you 
are faced on the one hand with selling your crop in 10 days and yet you 
have a 12 month marketing period. This creates chaos on the market. 

I have one more comment. I think it has been proved conclusively that 
grain always maintains its maximum value the closer you can keep to the 
- point of origin. If you go to terminal storage you are limiting yourself as far 
as flexibility of the movement of grain is concerned. 
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» per cent of our wheat deliveries in our wheat run which, as I say, is from 


_ spread out more. I can quote you our exact figures from last year. We handled . 


_ delivered and dried immediately it can get out of condition, and that a lot 


q | Mr. HornER (Acadia): I will now go back to the question of storage. Part 


Mr. W. D. THompson (Director, Ontario Elevators Association): Owing: 


Sat. tae 
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Mr. RoxsurGH: I would just like to add this, Mr. Horner. We are not 
talking about 500 or 600 acres of grain; we are talking about 35, 40 or 100 acres 
of grain. Therefore, the local farmer cannot afford to put up the equipment 
that is necessary to have that grain and keep it in condition in the present 
set-up. It is a different set-up entirely, both as far as climatic conditions are 
concerned and everything else. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one further question with regard to storage. 
Mr. Thompson, you stated the very fact that the grain is marketed by the 
farmer in a 10 day or two week period and has to be sold over a one year period 
greatly adds to the congestion. Surely somebody at that particular point has 
to build more storage, either the farmer or the elevator operator. 


Mr. TuHompson: I agree. I think the practical solution lies with the local 
elevator operator. Basically we have three markets, a feed market, a processing 
market such as the starch companies or the distillers, and an export market. 
If the corn is shipped to storage in a terminal elevator, it is often out of position 
for marketing six months in advance. I do not think anybody can predict where 
the market will be. This is my reason for expressing the thought that the closer 
that commodity can be held to the source of production, the better it would be. 
Farm storage would be the best answer. However, I do not think it is considered 
practicable with Ontario grains. The next step is a local elevator within an area 
of maybe five or ten miles. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): To carry this a little bit further, Mr. Thompson, is 
there any development of grain drying on the farm? Is there a movement in this 
direction by the farmers? 

Mr. THompson: There is a definite movement towards it, and I think it 
will increase. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You feel that if the man knows his business he can 
do an efficient job of drying it? 

Mr. THompson: This is open to question. I am most happy if a fellow dries 
his corn, but I question whether it comes out in spring as No. 2 corn or not. 
Although you have a standard moisture content of 154 per cent on corn, this is 
no guarantee that it will keep. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I understand this is a question on which we will 
never agree, but I have one further question with regard to the local elevator 
operator, in particular in Ontario. Is the local elevator operator in most cases 
involved in the feed mill business, or are these two businesses separate? 


Mr. THompson: I would think yes, the majority of the elevator operators 


are also feed mill operators. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): We are getting right back to the point from which 
I started. I said the feed mill operators should build more storage, to which you 
said no a while ago. Does the elevator operator have to build storage? 

Mr. THompson: The feed mill operation is not a storage operation. The 
space in the feed mill must be considered as working space and not storage 
space. ' 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): In most cases I gathered that those engaged in the 
local elevator business are also engaged in the feed mill business? 

Mr. THompson: Excuse me, I am sorry, but there is a controversy here. 


I should limit my answer to our Essex-Kent country, the area I come from. The, 


area from which Mr. Stiver comes is not a cash crop grain area. 

Mr. McPuHai.: I would like to elaborate on that for a moment, Mr. Thomp- 
son. At the present time there are approximately 60 elevator operators in south- 
west Ontario and they operate and manage some 90 individual points. In the 
province of Ontario there are close to 1,000 feed stores and feed mills, so while 
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you get.the 60 or 90 that may sell feeds, you get another 900 that do not handle 
grains from an elevator. I do not see that it would be economically possible for 
this 900 to develop storage just for their own use as it would be too costly. To 
maintain their working space seems to be the extent of their function. But 
whether the elevator operator has a feed business or not is a separate question, 
and we recognize the need for additional storage in these areas. This may extend 
as the corn crop goes up in the northerly direction, and men may be obliged to 
get into the elevator operation, but a relatively small per cent of the trade 
function as grain dealers. 

Mr. HorNneER (Acadia): I have a further question with regard to elevator 
operation in the province. I think we have now agreed that they are one of a 
group of pecple who should build more storage. Would it be beneficial if any 
credit facilities were made available to elevator companies to build the storage? 
For example has the industrial development bank made its resources available 
to this industry for the building of more storage? 


Mr. McPual.: I think so. Again I would like to refer to the people who are 
in this business. 

Mr. THomMpPpsoNn: We are private elevator operators, and we have to make 
two dollars to invest a dollar in storage in our present income tax situation. I 
believe that credit would not help us. I think a sounder approach would be 
to increase the rate of depreciation and build within our own organization. 
Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, partly. 


Mr. THompson: I believe that most grain operators must have a fairly 
good connection with credit somewhere or they could not stay in the business. 

Mr. HorNER: You think they have ample credit? 

Mr. THomMpson: No. I would like Mr. Irvine to answer that. 

Mr. IrvINE: Mr. Chairman, I am in a little different position because I am 
the manager of a local county co-operative on financing, and when you build 
an elevator or any project you certainly have to have a close look at financing. 
I think that credit is not the real problem. I think that money is available but 
if the incentive were provided to build this storage, then most local points would 
co-operate. If it is going to make money for them, if it is economically sound, 
then I think they would build storage. They will not do so unless this is the case. 
I think credit is not the real problem. In some cases country elevators have taken 
advantage of the industrial banks. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am going to leave storage for a minute and go on 
to another aspect of this question. Actually, this committee’s reference is to 
study the difference between the price the western producer receives for his 
feed grain and the price the livestock feeder in eastern Canada has to pay for it. 
Do you gentlemen think that there is a big difference between the two factors? 

Mr. McPHaIL: You are speaking of what the western farmer receives for 
his grain and the eastern feeder pays for it? Undoubtedly there is a wide spread, 
I am sure of that. Grain is being transported thousands of miles, and there is 
handling, transportation, processing, and so forth. A great many services are 
involved in the transaction. Your questicn leads me to the operation of the feed 
mill operators who are in our group today. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I will then ask this question of the feed mill opera- 
tors in your group today. Could you tell me at what price you sell barley around 
Toronto, that is western barley, not milled or browned in any way? 

Mr. Stiver: Our retail price for bulk delivered to a farmer today is $59 
a ton. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): That is delivered at the farm. 
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Mr. STIVER: Yes, delivered at the farm, and that barley costs us, laid ‘boas : 


at our mill, $53. 36 a ton. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This figures out to a shade over 25 cents per ae a 


Am I right? What do you think the western producer would receive? We know 


what the eastern feeder has to pay for it, but what do you think the western ‘ 


producer would receive for that same barley? 


Mr. Stiver: You would have to tell me what the expenses are in the $53.36. . | 


I cannot tell you that. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I would say that the western producer receives a 


something like 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. Sttver: My reaction is that the difference is not too much, when you 
consider the cost of transferring and handling it between them. Your producer 
out there gets 2 cents, and I am paying a shade over 23 cents. I do not know 
what the rates are between your place and Manitoba. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): The western producer pays the freight to Fort 


William, and it is generally believed that the government pays the freight 
from Fort William to Toronto. 


Mr. StiveR: Oh! 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): When shipping bulk grain by water route, the freight 
subsidy generally takes care of the freight, so I agree with you. That is why 
I asked you. Do you think there is a great discrepancy between the price which 
the western producer receives and the price the eastern feeder has to pay? 
I think the answer was yes. 


Mr. Macpona.p: No, not a great discrepancy, but there is quite a variation. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am glad to hear you say that. I do not think there 
is a great deal of difference. And to carry it one step further, in the livestock 
feeding industry, and this is what we are supposed to be studying, I have a 
report here by Mr. W. V. Munroe, an economist of the meat packers council of 
Manitoba. He deals with the cost of feeding a 700 pound animal and he suggests 
that it will eat 25 bushels of barley and 17% bushels of oats; and then there is 
additional cost of minerals, transportation, and everything else. But what we 
are interested in, in this committee, is livestock feed. If you take his figures of 25 
bushels of barley and 174 bushels of oats, and figure it out, you find that 
western feeder is feeding that animal at 2 cents per pound, while the eastern 
feeder would be feeding it at 24 cents per pound. So the difference in the cost 
of feeding that animal works out to $9 on a 700 pound animal. 

If you are lucky enough to gain 300 pounds, you have 1,000 of steer which 
may sell for $2 a hundred weight, and with a 1,000 pound steer it comes to $20. 
Therefore, I think that the eastern livestock feeder has a far greater advantage 
over the western livestock feeder in buying his grain through the freight 
assistance policy and the storage policy, because it cost him only one half per 
cent more. Do you follow my reasoning? It increases the cost by only $9 on 
livestock weighing 700 pounds. 

Mr. BEER: What percentage of western livestock producers buy the grain 
which they require to feed their stock through normal retail channels, or their 
neighbours? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Very little. Most livestock feeders in western Canada 
feed their own grain. You have the figures showing what it is worth; it is worth 
2 cents a pound to the farmer whether he buys it, or feeds his own grain. 

Mr. WHELAN: Is there any corn involved in that operation? 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): No, I do not use corn. 


Mr. JORGENSON: On a point of order, perhaps we might be able to get 
Mr. Horner to appear as a witness before the committee. 


was a supply sufficient to meet all the demands of the area Bericua by Prescott 
last year? 
Mr. Cratc: I think in general the answer would be yes. Some of the 
storage available at Prescott last winter would be winter storage. 
i Mr. PETERS: It would be concerned with grain? 
Mr. Craic: No. The elevator itself was not sufficiently large to carry all 
- the grain that was required. 


- much higher at the end of the season, along in April, than it was at the begin- 


_ $8 to $10 a ton higher than they were in October or November. 


: Mr. S. C. Hatt (President, Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association): I do 
not believe that grain advanced that much in Arnprior. I think it would probably 
be $2 or $3, but there would be some market changes. I do not have the figures 
_ for comparative prices of grain from the previous fall to last spring. 

t Mr. PETERS: May I ask how feed grain costs are arrived at? Is it 
because of the concentrates, or through the feed grain itself. 
7 Mr. HALL: Some of it would be due to concentrates, and some would be 
due to feed grain. There is certain interest cost on this grain from the time 
it is put into storage. This will tend to raise the price month by month. 
Mr. PETERS: Might I ask you, if the paying of storage by the government 


- grain? 
i Mr. HALL: Well, in pricing any of our feed we take our delivery costs, and 
_ the storage in it or otherwise, and we translate it into retail prices. If there is 
_ extra storage in there, then our delivery cost is higher. 

Mr. PETERS: You also said that your sale price fluctuated with the ee 
mun “in: ‘cost.’ 
a Mr. HALL: Well, some of the grain that we have put into position may be 
_ bought at different prices. It is possible that at the beginning of the season, 
_ in the fall, our prices may be down lower than what we have to buy later for 
winter use. 

Mr. PETERS: The example Mr. Horner used may be quite true at a period 
_ of the year; but in eastern Canada the tendency has been to fluctuate very 
rapidly as we approach spring. In other words, it starts at 24 cents, and it 
_ may go up to 8 cents or 33 cents, and you cannot use this as an average figure, 
because of the other fluctuating factors. 

Mr. Craic: It is possible that there would be an addition for certain grains 
_ in eastern position, and that this would raise the price. 
a Mr. PETERS: I am not sure whether I understand what makes the difference. 
Even though you as an agent, or as a feed mill operator, may have bought 
your total supply, the reason the federal government pays the storage is that 
you may buy a large enough quantity to last you all the year, and thereby 
eliminate fluctuations in the market. If it does not do this, then we should not 
_ be paying storage. If you put your total year’s requirements into an elevator, 
__we pay the storage on it, and you will take it out when you wish to do so. Now, 
do you buy this grain outright, or do you just buy it on futures? 


Mr. PETERS: Could the witness explain why the price in Arnprior was so — 


ning of the season. The report is that the prices for feed grain in April were © 


was of benefit to the producer, how do you transfer it to the cost of the feed — 
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Mr. CRAIG: We would do some of both. We try not to buy any more than 
will see us through to the end of the storage, because if you have overbought, 
you may end up with storage which you could not recoup on the market, and 
it could even lower the price after the opening of navigation. But if you 
happen to put in that high cost grain, and you add storage to it, then you 
will find yourself in an unfavourable position. So you try not to buy more 
than is necessary to see you through. Occasionally you may be caught short, 
however. 

Mr. PETERS: How much of your purchases would be in a hedged position? 


Mr. Craic: Up to possibly 25 per cent. This can vary from year to year, 
and if there is a drop on the market, you hedge a bit. 


Mr. PETERS: Is this representative of most eastern buyers? 

Mr. Craic: I could not say whether others do the same thing. Perhaps 
the grain trade would know more about this. 

Mr. McPuaiu: I think it would be good if some member of the grain 
trade would comment on this question. 

Mr. MACDONALD: This year on account of the high price of barley most 
of our sales, as in recent years, have been made on a fiat basis, with the 
dealers buying their requirements, or part of their requirements to carry 
them though to April 15, or the opening of navigation. But we find this year, 
owing to the high price of barley, that they are reluctant to buy on a flat 
basis, and that mostly they buy on a hedged basis. But when the price is 
favourable, they may cover it on a flat basis. 


Mr. Peters: Has the price of barley been high this year over all? 


Mr. MacDONALD: Yes, quite a bit higher than last year. I think last year 
it was down to about $1. 09, or $1.10, and. it is now up to about Ae 25"on. the 
market. 


Mr. Peters: And is this true also for ae 


Mr. MacponaLp: Oats are up a little too; they are up higher than they 
were last year. 


Mr. Peters: Is the percentage of hedging the same this year? 


Mr. Macponatp: Not as much on oats, but especially with barley, they 
have not been hedging or buying it for option so much. 


Mr. DoucettT: What effect has price upon supply or demand? What puts 
it up or down? 

Mr. MacponaLp: It is supply and demand. Lately the market has been 
quite firm on account of the maltsters buying. There has been a very good 
demand for malting, particularly to go to the United States, and as fast as 
it comes on the market it has been purchased; and also there has been a 
local Ontario feed demand. 


Mr. Peters: Have you found that since storage has been paid de has 
been a greater tendency on the part of the feed mills to hedge? 


Mr. MAcDONALD: No, not necessarily. I think this year more than any 
other year over the past number of years they will not hedge, because there 
is barley available at $53.36 a ton; and you can get Ontario corn for $49 
to $50, and there will be barley requirements later on in the fall. But as 
long as they can buy corn at that price, they will use corn. However later 
on in February and March there will be a demand for barley, and they could 
hedge, figuring that maybe the market might come off. 

Mr. Peters: It seems to me that the farmers, all things considered, are 
being taken advantage of by several factors; one or two of them are the facts 
that sufficient storage has always been a difficulty, because of the old argument 
which always was that grain could be brought in from western Canada by 
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rail from the head of the lakes at a hedged price. But if you could arrange 
for storage, it would mean that they could put into position enough grain for 
their requirements, because I do not think their requirements vary extensively. 
But if they are going to hedge, these storage payments which are being made 
are not of any advantage to the consumer of feed grains. Therefore, unless 
there could be some indication from the feed mills that this is not the case, 
this committee likely will have to put in an agency to supervise it, because 
I think there is no sense in paying storage in order to reduce the cost of feed 
gain; it looks like last year feed grain at Prescott and in this area was subject 
to fiuctuation in the feed grain trade. 


Mr. MACDONALD: Of course, if you had a basic price or a flat price for 
over all support, it would not fluctuate. But is grain is purchased by a feed 
dealer at today’s market, and there is grain available, because of the position 
on the Winnipeg market, and because of the replacement cost, it fluctuates; 
if you bought grain now, there is nothing to stop somebody from going out 
and buying it at $4 a ton cheaper in February or March. The feed dealer is 
not going to take a chance unless he hedges on the market, as long as fluctuation 
is likely to happen. 

Mr. PETERS: The feed dealer in eastern Canada is taking advantage in 
both the feed policy and in hedging in purchasing, and also with no assurance 
that we are getting that storage cost which, in my opinion, was to allow for 
any fluctuation. There is no indication that this storage cost is going back to 
the consumer. 


Mr. MacpoNaLpD: As to storage cost, if, for instance, we bring grain 
down now and take a position on it, and if the storage was not being paid, our 
limit during the winter would be that we would have to add one cent a 
bushel for storage, or maybe one half cent per bushel per month over the 
winter for each month, up to $1 a ton regardless of whether we hedged or 
not. If we hedged our limit and put on that much higher cost, our costs would 
then be that much higher during the winter, because we had to add storage 
and interest on it. There is nothing to replace it, but we are still based on 
the Winnipeg market. 

Mr. Peters: How did you work it before when you added $1 per month? 
How did you work it when you did not sell it? How did you get that money 
back again? 

Mr. MAcDONALD: In a lot of places we never got it back. Over two or three 
years there was grain brought down by the grain trade for the feed dealers, 
and the one who brought it covered it for two or three years. There was grain 
which was cheaper in February and March that what you could have bought 
it for in October with all the carrying charges on it. People were taking losses 
on it because they had overestimated their requirements. Therefore, a lot of 
- grain still was pending on navigation, with storage and interest charges which 
had to be paid, and we had to sell it at the opening of navigation at a price 
which was lower. 


Mr. PETERS: In paying the storage does the government require you to 
indicate that this is passed on to the consumers? Is this a subsidy to whoever 
has grain rather than an effort to stabilize feed grain prices? Was not the pay- 
ing of storage intended to stabilize feed grain prices in eastern Canada rather 
than to provide storage? 


_ Mr. MAcDONALD: Yes, to stabilize prices throughout the winter. Normally 
prices would rise in winter on account of the storage, but with this storage 
subsidy the prices should not be raised as much. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a supplementary question, if I might ask it. 
The paying of storage does not necessarily mean that the prices will not go up. 
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Suppose a feed Hill operator orders, or is prepared to pas an order of, grain. 
at such and such a date. In other Ronda) he buys it for delivery at such and 
such a date. If, because of the supply and demand, the price of grain goes up, 
he naturally has a product worth more money and he is going to charge more 
money. Therefore, the payment of storage charges does not necessarily mean 
that the price is going to remain level throughout the winter, but it provides — 
a possibility that it might. It does not necessarily mean it will. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: That is right. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: I would like to pursue the point. I was under the impres- 
sion that the paying of storage charges was primarily designed to ensure a 
supply rather than a steady price. Is it not a fact? I want you to correct me if 
I am wrong, but my understanding is that the purpose of paying this storage 
was to ensure that feed suppliers kept sufficient quantities of grain in position 
over the winter period until the opening of navigation. There was a tendency, 
prior to this time, for people who were responsible for keeping this grain in 
storage to put in just a sufficient amount to carry them through to the opening 
of navigation. Sometimes they guessed wrong and were considerably short, 
depending on the demand that existed in the area, because this grain had to 
be brought in by rail, which carries with it of course a much higher price. It 
was to guard against this that the storage subsidy was put into effect. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: This is right, to enable whoever wants to have ample 
supply in position for the winter to do so. If they do not have to pay storage, 
there is less risk in putting it down.: 


Mr. Jorcenson: So you do not mind making sure there is enough? 
Mr. MAcDONALD: There is still a risk because the market fluctuates. 
Mr. JORGENSON: But that problem is not as great. 


Mr. PETERS: The other side of the coin is that the feed grain operator in 
Arnprior is short, whatever the carload loss would be, and he buys it from the 
head of the lakes. If he is only paying a certain percentage of the transporta- 
tion cost, how would this raise the price? 


Mr. JORGENSON: Water rates are much lower. 


Mr. PETERS: There is a breaking point between rail and water depending 
on the area. 


(Translation) 
Mr. Matte: Do you think a government purchasing office would help to- 
stabilize prices at a given period so that the farmers could better control their 


production cost? Do you think a government purchasing agency would make it 
possible to stabilize prices for the farmer? 


(Text) 


Mr. McPHAIL: I suppose that if you get into a strictly controlled economy 
you could say it would have the power to do it. Personally, I do not feel that 
we want to get into that state. There are too many variables such as competitive 
products and so forth. I do not feel personally that that would be a satisfactory 
solution. At times you might have a level price but not necessarily the lowest 
price. I do not think it will be feasible to say that year in and year out it would 
be possible to have a stable price. There are too many variable circumstances. 
I would say we feel that this present system reflects the economic conditions 
generally, as regards both the finished product and the raw product. Eventually 
it brings things into a state of balance. 

As I say, there may be people who would like to have everything under 
control, but I do not feel that that would contribute materially to the growth 
and development of our national economy and so forth. That is a personal 
opinion and I may be completely in error on that. I would like to invite com- 
ment from other members of our group who would wish to speak. 
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o>) Mr. STIVER: I would agree with what Mr. McPhail ee said as far as the 
: levelling of prices is concerned. Everything is done in relation to the law of 
‘ supply and demand, and I do not think anything governs business more efficiently 
than the law of supply and demand. 
* I wonder if at this time I may address some remarks to my friend across 
the way in regard to the storage subsidy. There is one thing we must not lose 
sight of. We talk so much about prices going up in the spring, but they also go 
_ down. Whether the prices go up or down, the farmer always enjoys the various 
_ subsidies, such as storage that is paid or freight that is paid. We must not lose 
sight of that. The government is making it possible for him to save, and this is 
reflected in the feed dealers’ prices. This year most of the feed dealers hedged 
more than I have ever known it to happen because this great corn crop was 
hanging over our heads and it was an unknown factor. I think we were reluctant 
to commit ourselves solidly to quantities of barley and oats because of this large 
' corn crop. What we did was wise because our worst fears were almost justified; 
' in other words, corn at our local points just northeast of Toronto was selling 
_ the other day at $48. As I have mentioned, barley is costing me $53.36. You can 
- see how wise we were to hedge in that respect. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, maybe we could review our position. I do not 
want to go past the lunch hour; on the other hand, I know members are anxious 
_ to ask further questions. Could I ask the members whether they wish to con- 
P clude this shortly or do they wish to come back this afternoon? 
a Mr. DAaNForTH: Let us complete it this morning. 
Mr. PETERS: The only question I want to ask is one regarding what Mr. 
| Stiver has said. How do we as a committee know that the feed operators pass 
a on this storage charge? Are there inspectors that can assure us that this has 
' been passed on? I come from another area, but I am speaking about southeastern 
_ Canada and eastern Ontario. I come from northern Ontario where the situation 
is considerably different. We ship in by rail from Fort William and it does not 
- eost us any more than shipping to the New Liskeard feed mill. There is some 
‘kind of an arrangement there. The cost of shipping to North Bay is the same 
as shipping to New Liskeard and yet the feed mill operators’ argument is that - 
- it costs more to ship to North Bay than to ship the rest of the way. Nobody 
_ does this transshipping. Any feed mill would cbviously ship a carload lot to that 
point, and yet they always boost the prices by saying there is a transshipment 
 eost. There is not much argument about this. The federal government is paying 
- most of the transportation cost, and yet this does not get to the farmer. How 
are we going to be assured that the storage cost is passed on? 
q Mr. Stiver: I do not know how much feed is sold in northern Ontario. As 
_ far as our area is concerned, I can assure you it is passed on to the farmer 
_ through the factor of competition. I could’ not boost up my prices, as you say, 
' if my competitor is, say, $5 a ton beneath my price. There is a saving to the 

farmer, and competition looks after it. Competition is very keen in our area. 
a Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask Mr. Irvine a question in line 
with what Mr. Danforth has asked about the tariff. Are you aware that the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce made an announcement that the government 
has no intention of taking tariff off U.S. corn? 

Mr. IRVINE: Yes, we have been advised of that fact. 


a Mr. WHELAN: My other question is this; I think one of your members said 
that the farmers did the selling of grain. I feel that the consuming public of 
the nation get that subsidy, not the farmer. We hear a lot of stories, and I 
think this has some merit but I am not saying I am for it. One of the stories is 
that we should abolish all subsidies on feed grain and leave it as free as could 
be, and then pay a premium on grade A hocks, red brand beef and limit the 
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amount of premium we would pay on, say, the first hundred hocks or the first 
fifty steers. Would anyone care to comment on this? Has anyone any thought on 
this? 

Mr. McPual.: If I interpret your question correctly, it would seem that this 
would be a move to protect the small family farm of which we are speaking. 


Mr. WHELAN: This is the idea behind the proposal. 


Mr. McPuHalIL: Whether we like it or not, I do not see how we can do that 
in our economy. We have to recognize other factors. Admittedly the family farm 
over the past years—I am proud to say I was raised on one—was considered 
a way of life rather than a way of making a living. There is certainly a lot of 
merit in that. Over the years our farm folk looked at their urban neighbours and 
have found there were many conveniences and comforts that they have been 
able to enjoy. The farm folk think they are entitled to them, and rightly so. 

However, in view of the low profit return per unit of agricultural production 
we must recognize the fact that we are in the service of production now in 
our agricultural economy on this continent and that we have to treat our 
situation like that. 

I do not know how such an economy is going to maintain all these hundreds 
of thousands of farmers who may be in a position where the volume of the 
economical unit is not large enough to compete. If we are going to try to keep 
those people operating, it is going to require a straight assistance program. I 
think we are going to see the family farm continued but it is going to be an 
entirely different type of operation from what we have seen in the past. This has 
_ got to be an economic unit, and I think that commercial enterprises taking over 
all the farming are not entirely justified. This transition is going to be painful 
to a lot of people. It is not only the farm people who are going to be hurt but 
all other people. It is going to have a great impact. 


Mr. WHELAN: I think you are aware of this as it has been put forward at 
different times at farm meetings. Theoretically integration is not a good thing 
for the consumer and for the family farm way of life. Once they get control of 
a product, just like the Ford Motor Company, they can then control the whole 
market. We see it similarly in some of the European countries particularly those 
behind the iron curtain. I am thinking of the theoretical integration of state farm 
operations. You can see a movement there today to get away from it, because 
anyone working in a factory in those countries is much better off than one 
working on a state farm; and the same thing applies to working in a processing 
industry; there is more security for him, so they are running into difficulty. 

Mr. DoucETtT: You should write a brief and pass it around to the members 
to read. 


Mr. WHELAN: It would not hurt some of the members of this committee if 
I:did so. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): As a representative of the Ontario Feed Dealers 
Association could you give the committee some estimate of the amount of feed 
that the feed dealers handle in bulk in comparison to sack grain, for example? 
I am trying to arrive at economizing measures which can be implemented to cut 
down the cost. 


Mr. MacponaLp: I am sorry but I cannot give it to you in actual figures. 
I know there has been a tremendous increase in the tonnage going out in bulk, 
particularly for poultry and hog producers, who are going into bulk, and they 
almost demand it. Bulking facilities are being extended all across the country. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would you say that 50 per cent of the business in 
Ontario is done in bulk now? 

Mr. MacponaLp: It would depend on the area. I know of areas where 


95 per cent of the total tonnage is going out in bulk, and I know of other areas 
where it is going out in bag form. 


A 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is there a direct relationship between the size of the 
farm and whether it takes delivery in bulk or not? 


Mr. MACDONALD: Very definitely. 


Mr. JORGENSON: My question has to do with pursuing subsidies on grain 
coming in from western Canada. What policy would Mr. Macdonald suggest to 


_ prevent the farmer in eastern Canada from using corn as a substitute for grain 
_ if the freight rate subsidy were abolished? There is nothing to stop the eastern 


farmer from using corn. 


Mr. MacponaLp: That is an entirely correct assumption. That is exactly 
what would happen. In fact, this year I know of some fairly large feed mills in 


not too distant areas from Toronto where they said they have not taken delivery 


of any western feed grain at all; they say they have enough corn to supply 


_ their high quality rations, and they think they have abundant supplies for their 
needs. I think we are getting to the point where there is developing a lesser 


ay 


degree of dependency upon western supplies of feed grain for our needs in 
Ontario. We felt that the subsidy would be equally beneficial to the western 


_ grain grower as well as to the Ontario feeder. There may be arguments pro and 


con, but I think it can be proven that that is exactly what would happen. 
Mr. WHELAN: One thing I want to make clear is that this is not my own 


; idea. This was suggested by other groups, that it had to be done. I just wanted 
_ to know whether it could be done. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I am not in a position to give opinions, so I must confine 


myself to asking questions? 


Mr. Forest: You say in your brief that it is difficult for you to comment 


_ on the proposed eastern feed grain agency, lacking firm knowledge of its powers; 
_ but if it were given authority to buy western feed grain at the best possible 
_ time and to store it, would it be possible for such an agency to provide the 


eastern farmer with feed grain at a cheaper rate? 


Mr. MACDONALD: I cannot see how that could be done. We feel it is a 
matter of buying and handling it at the least possible cost. I am sure that most _ 
of our handling is in the wholesale end of it, and I could quote you prices which 
Tepresent just a fractional margin. That would be the only relationship that 
this board would have, and I do not see how they could do it. They would have 
to obtain their supplies from the western wheat board, and just set up a control 
over all the supplies of western Canada, and they are obligated to sell the grain 


_ to the best possible advantage to the western farmer. They would be wanting a 
_ high price, even when offering it to the eastern feeder. And then I think you 


would have a complicated situation. There would be difficulty facing the western 


_ feed board, if they were prepared to make concessions to the eastern feeding 


agency. I do not think it would improve it. What we are considering is a straight 
handling operation. We do not think any agency could handle it more 
economically than it is being done by the present trade, and without any expense 


- to the government. 


There are certain expenses involved in maintaining the western wheat 


_ board, and if an agency were set up, it would have to come out of the farmer’s 


price. We suggest it is being done at the least possible cost under the present 


_ method. If you give added powers to a suggested agency, we think they could 


get a better deal from the western wheat board than at present, and you would 
be in position to get lower prices. But I cannot see the western wheat board 


_ avoiding their responsibility to the western farmer. We agreed that they have 


an obligation to and are responsible to the western farmer. All we ask for is an 


_ opportunity to compete with them at least for the grain. 


Mr. BEER: Mr. Macdonald mentioned that farming in some cases was a way 


of life, and not a way of making a living. This probably is all too true, and it is 
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all too unfortunate. There is a possibility that by making this feed grain assist- 
ance available, it does contribute to the bigness of some operators, while it 
works to the disadvantage of the little operator, because we do have a lot of 
small farmers in Canada who cannot change their positions or locations. 
I think it is fair to say that there are operators in Canada, who if they 

did not have anything left at the end of the year but government assistance 
on the grain that they consumed in their operations, would have a pretty decent 
income. I do not mean the little farmer who uses just a little bit of western 
grain, and who when it came Christmas time if he gave it all to his children it 
would not amount to very much. So there probably is the fact that this assistance 
is of benefit to the big fellow, and it not only makes it that much easier for him 
to beat out the little fellow, but it makes it more difficult for the little fellow to 
compete with the big fellow. Yet he cannot get out of his position, because we 
have no place left in our society into which he can be incorporated at this 
particular time. It is quite probable that the government does have a little bit of 
responsibility to even this out, and it is this particular policy which has contrib- 
uted to the hardships of the small farmer. That is why it is felt that we should 
take a pretty close look at it. 


Mr. Doucett: I would like to move a very hearty vote of thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association and the grain and grain prod- 
ucts section, of the metro Toronto board of trade and to the Ontario Elevators 
Association who have taken time away from their busy lives to come here this 
morning and give us the benefit of their very informative brief which they have 
presented, and to mention that they have very ably and in a forthright manner 
answered each and every question asked of them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Doucett. I am sure we all concur in that 
sentiment. I personally wish to thank all of you gentlemen as well. 

We shall meet on Tuesday morning next with witnesses from Quebec and 
the maritimes. We will then shortly be in a position to consider whether we 
shall report, or when we shall report. Now, if it is agreed, the meeting is 
adjourned. Thank you. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 24, 1964 


(16) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
> pt 10:30 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


a 


i Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Beer, 
- Cardiff, ace Crossman, Cyr, Danforth, Doucett, Ethier, Honey, Horner 
_ (Acadia), Jorgenson, Kennedy, Laverdiére, Loney, Matte, Muir (Lisgar), 
- Mullally, Nasserden, O’Keefe, Peters, Rochon, Tardif, Watson (Chateauguay- 
e Huntingdon-Laprairie) and Webb—26. 


| Witnesses: From the Association of Feed Manufacturers (Eastern Divi- 
_ sion): Messrs. Lucien Lafortune, President; J. D. McAnulty, Arnold Scott and 
_ René Aubrey, Directors; From Grand Falls Milling Co. Limited: Mr. Cyrice 
- Godbout, President; from Truro, N.S., Mr. William A. Flemming; From the — 

a Department of Aecutrure: Mr. C. R. Phillips, Program Co-Ordinator. 


In attendance: From the Department of Forestry: Mr. Benoit Lavigne, 
_ Director of Feed Grains. 


a 


oa AS requested by Mr. Danforth at a previous meeting, it was agreed that 

a a table showing “Comparison of prices of Feed Rations at any specific date 
_ through Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes” be appended to this day’s evi- 
Bence. (See appendix 1). 


The Chairman introduced the witnesses and Mr. Flemming read a short 
_ brief; the Committee then proceeded to the questioning of the witnesses. 


] _ It was agreed that Mr. Flemming’s brief and tables comparing freight 
_ rates and feed prices be appended to this day’s evidence. (See appendix 2). 


q Mr. Muir (Lisgar) moved, that comparable information on retail prices of 

feed rations obtained for Mr. Danforth, from the Department of Agriculture — 
_ for the Eastern regions of Canada also be provided to the Committee for each 
j of the three Prairie provinces and British Columbia. 


As this information is not readily available it will be appended to the 
q Committee’ s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Issue No. 14. 


; The examination of the witnesses being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
_ them on behalf of the Committee. 


gy At 12:30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman adjourned the Committee to the call 
_ of the Chair. 


D. E. Levesque, 
F Clerk of the Committee. 


_. Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, printed 
in this issue, was recorded by an electronic apparatus, pursuant to a recom- 
 mendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special Committee on 
_ Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 
TuEspAy, November 24, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we now have a quorum. Just before I introduce the 
witnesses this morning I wanted to make this comment for the information of 


members of the committee. Your steering committee delegated the matter 


of obaining witnesses from eastern Canada to three of our members and I want 
to congratulate them on the very good work they have done in this respect. 
Dr. Danforth has lined up our witnesses from Ontario. We had some of them 
here last week and there may be one more meeting of Ontario witnesses on — 
December 3. This is subject to confirmation from Mr. Danforth. 

Mr. Mullally has been kind enough to arrange witnesses from the maritimes > 


and we have two gentlemen here this morning from the maritimes whom I will 
introduce in just a moment. Mr. Asselin has been good enough to arrange wit- 
- nesses from the province of Quebec. I just wanted to mention for the record that 


invitations were extended for today’s meeting to Mr. Gilles Turgeon, manager 


of the Sherbrooke co-operative and to Mr. Renaud Rioux who is a feed merchant 
in St. Eloi, in Riviere du Loup county. Neither of the gentlemen acknowledged 


the invitation so we have not for this reason got them with us this morning. 


_ We do have four other gentlemen from the province of Quebec. We are very 
_ pleased to have them with us. 


Gentlemen, just before I introduce the witnesses, Mr. Danforth had a 


comment. 


Mr. DanrortH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring to the attention of 
the committee that at the last constituted meeting of this committee I requested 
some information from the Department of Agriculture. I requested that we have 


- provided for the information of the committee the prices charged on feed rations 
elear across Ontario and Quebec and the maritimes, picking out designated _ 
- districts and giving us the comparable feed costs of oats, grain and feeds at a é 


particular time. 
The department has been kind enough to provide this information to me 


- for the months of September and October. If it is the wish of the committee 


I would be glad to furnish this information to be included in the proceedings. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that this information be appended as part of 


the proceedings? 


Agreed. 


; The CHAIRMAN: I think the clerk has a copy of that, Mr. Danforth, so that 
will be appended. Thank you very much. 
Gentlemen, may I introduce the witnesses this morning. The gentlemen on 


my right are from the Association of Feed Manufacturers. ae 
The first gentleman here on my right is Mr. Lucien Lafortune, president. i 

‘Then we have Mr. J. D. McAnulty, a director; Mr. René Aubrey, a director and — 

Mr. Arnold Scott, a director. Just around the corner of the table, from the a 


Grand Falls Milling Co. Ltd., Grand Falls, N.B., Mr. Cyrice Godbout, president — 


and then an independent feed merchant from Truro, N.S., Mr. William A. Flem- 


ming. Mr. Flemming has some information he would submit to the commit- 


4 i tee. You all have mimeographed copies. I think with the leave of the committee 
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I will ask Mr. Flemming to read only his letter and then if the committee 
agrees the remaining sheets appended to his letter may be appended as an 
appendix to the proceedings of this morning. Is that agreed? . 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then, Mr. Flemming, would you be kind enough to read 
your letter to the committee. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. FLEMMING (Feed Merchant, Truro, N.S.): My letter reads: 


Mr. Chairman and members of committee on agriculture and coloniza- | 
tion, House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Gentlemen: 

I am here as a private individual in the feed business since 1928 
and operating a small independent mill since 1956, where over 90 per cent 
of purchases is sold as balanced rations to farmers. 

Our supplies are purchased through maritime grain brokers on a 
delivered basis, grain ex Halifax, mill feeds and proteins ex west. 


Since the assistance plan was organized in 1941, there have been a 
number of changes greatly increased with the opening of the seaway 
in 1959, which affected laid down costs in a large number of maritime 
points. 

Our farmers need a freight assistance policy—so plans can be made 
for at least five to ten years ahead. The present uncertainty of feed 
costs hinders expansion of food production in milk, meat, and poultry 
products. 

The attached information on freight rates and feed prices in com- 
parison with Montreal show our position. Our manufacturing costs are 
reasonable and with reduced freight charges, we can compete with the 
larger mills of Canada. Our recommendations are attached. 


Faithfully yours, 
Wm. A. Flemming. 


The second sheet, gentlemen, and I do not want to take up too much of 
your time, deals with the freight rates ex Halifax and ex Prescott to points 
in Nova Scotia and there is a very wide difference in the rates charged for the 
distances. I am 65 miles from Halifax. My rate is 15 cents. Go another eight 
miles towards Halifax it is 22. Go another seven miles and it is 10, another. 
seven miles and it is 10. Go north of Truro 51 miles and the rate instead of 
being equal to Truro is 26 cents. Scotsburn is 20, Pictou is 20. There is a wide 
divergence in your freight charges which means the truckers are coming in 
and taking the business. I wish to thank you very kindly for inviting me here 
and anything I can do to help I will do my best. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Flemming. Gentlemen, would 
you like to proceed. If you have questions of the witnesses would you indicate, 
if you would, the particular witness you would like to direct your question to. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Before the questions I would like to make a motion 
that the Department of Agriculture give us the same comparable figures for 
the three prairie provinces and British Columbia on the same feeds that we 
have now for eastern Canada. This committee is set up to compare prices of 
feed grains as between the east and west and without this additional informa- 
tion I would consider this to be useless. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is very well taken. Does the committee agree 
that this motion will be made? 


Agreed. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. We will see that this is done. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I would like to direct a question to Mr. Flemming. Follow- 
ing the last observation you made, Mr. Flemming, as to the business coming to 
the truckers I would like to know are the truckers’ rates much more reasonable 
or are they just enough under to provide adequate competition to the railways? 


‘§ 

;, Mr, FLEMMING: I can just answer that by saying when we quote price 

k of grain at Halifax the price is loaded on truck and it costs a cent and a half 

q a bushel loaded on truck. If we go by rail we save a cent and a half. When we 
buy oats out of Halifax we buy by car load. We buy barley and wheat by 

truck load. We have to save every penny we can in the feed business. 


Mr. DANFORTH: May I put the question another way, in order to get the 
principles that I wish on the record? Is there the same fluctuation in truckers’ 
rates as there is in rail rates as described in the brief? 


ee eee a ae 


Mr. FLEMMING: No, no. Trucks go more or less on a mileage basis. 

Mr. DANFORTH: It is more uniform. 

Mr. FLEMminc: I would say per ton, per mile, much more uniform. 

Mr. DANFORTH: If you will permit me to refer to another part of your sub- 
mission, Mr. Flemming, and one I am very interested in, recommendation No. 5 


where you state: “In order to compete with Oni and Montreal mills I 
respectfully urge a subsidy on vegetable proteins and Ontario corn’’. 


My question is this, Mr. Flemming: if there was a comparable subsidy on 
the freight of Ontario corn to western feed grains, in your opinion, would 
more Ontario corn be used? 


Mr. FLEMMING: Oh, absolutely, absolutely. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Would this put us in a much better competitive position 
with corn coming into the maritimes from the United States? 


Mr. FLEMMING: There, sir, is a pretty tough proposition. Two or three 
years ago when wheat was very high there was a large cargo of United States 
corn loaded at Portland, Maine, for Halifax, 1500 or 1600 tons. Later on that 
season there was a large shipment from Norfolk that came to Halifax. The 
United States corn was paying a duty, at the present time paying exchange. 
What corn we are using now, we have to use Ontario corn. 


Mr. DANFORTH: There was another part of your recommendation about 
Space reserved for maritime grain in the national harbours board elevators. 
Is there a real problem as far as obtaining grain is concerned owing to the fact 
there is not enough space reserved in the elevators. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Yes. In recommendation 4 the second line, after, “space 
required by all maritime manufacturers’”—I would like to add the words ‘or 
importers” so anyone can take in a carload of bukk grain. I forgot about that 
until I was reading it yesterday. 


Mr. DANFORTH: When you speak of ‘anybody’ would the feeder be in that 
position? 


Mr. FLEMMING: If he was large enough. 
Mr. DANFORTH: Is that what you mean by importers? 
Mr. FLEMMING: Yes. 


' 
Mr. DanrortH: In your recommendation here, Mr. Flemming, I see no 
recommendation, unless I have missed it such as has been recommended to the 
committee before, that a committee or an agency or a bureau be set up to 
regulate the feed supply business. Is it your opinion—and I do not want to put 
words in your mouth—your considered opinion that there are adequate facilities 
now to look after the needs of maritime feeders whom you are concerned ai 
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provided that the freight assistance program was continued or enlarged and 
adequate storage space was provided? Do you feel that this in itself would be 
the solution to your major problems? | ! EON ONG ea a ae Hb 
Mr. FLEMMING: Well, I say there is not adequate storage space in Halifax. — 
The reason I say that is in making up cargoes for Halifax there is nobody that 
can sell enough barley, oats and wheat feed to load one of the bigger ships. 
What they do, they deliver what they can use on the domestic market and fillup 
with export wheat. There is the possibility for 5,000,000 bushels. They go with — 
9,500,000. One of the men I was talking to said we need at least 3,000,000 .— 
bushels. There is not enough space in Halifax to do it. Unfortunately we cannot ~ 
use the elevators at Saint John, New Brunswick because they have not got the 
marine facilities. Last fall we had a situation where we were asked to estimate 
what we wanted. We estimated so many hundred tons. We only got half our — 
barley confirmed. Why? There had been a ship loaded out at the head of the 7 
lakes to go to India or China or somewhere. When the boat was coming down 
the St. Lawrence the order fell through. They took it into Halifax in the space 
that had been assigned for the rest of us. I think it has been moved out since. 


Mr. DanrorTH: I appreciate that part of the problem, Mr. Flemming. My 
- question is if you have these two suggestions confirmed, number one that the 
freight subsidy on grain be either continued or expanded and number two, that 
adequate storage be provided, do you feel in your mind, as has been recom- 
mended, that there would be a necessity of forming a committee or bureau to 
regiment or control the feed going into eastern Canada and British Columbia or 
is it your opinion that they would solve the problem as far as the feeder is 
concerned? 


Mr. FLEMMING: As far as we are concerned we do not want an agency, if 
that is what you mean, because we have to buy other things besides grain from 
our brokers. If we put them out of business where are we going to buy the 
other stuff? 

Mr. DANFORTH: You feel that an agency could actually be a detriment? 

Mr. FLEMMING: I do. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Even if you had adequate representation on the agency? 

Mr. FLEmmtnc: I would not like to say what adequate representation would 
be. If it is on a tonnage basis it would not be adequate. 

Mr. DanrortH: There was another part of your submission that aroused 
my curiosity. You stated that the brokers deal with other commodities you 
are interested in with the exception of grain. 


Mr. FLtemMinc: No, no. We buy our grain, our mill feeds and our proteins 
all through the same brokers. xt 


Mr. DANFORTH: I see. You feel if an agency was set up to direct the grain 
trade that the brokers would not then be in a position to supply you with the 
concentrates? 


Mr. FLEMMING: They would be, but it would cut out a nice piece of their 
business and they would not be competitive. 


Mr. DANFORTH: There is one other thing and then I will pass. I know there 
are other members that would like to ask questions. I note from your brief, 
Mr. Flemming, and I must compliment you on its completeness and its briefness 
and the way you got down to essentials. It is a pleasure to have a brief like 
this. The one thing I would like to have is additional information as I do not 
see any date or anything that would show any particular time when these 
figures were taken. For the record can you indicate whether these figures are 
- based on this year or last year or any particular time of the year? 


Mr. FLEMMING: Based on a week ago. 


Page eon hese rates? « 
Mr. ‘FLEMMING: Yes. rte 
Mr. DANFoRTH: That would be the week of November 15.2 
Mr. FLEMMING: Your Mr. Levesque contacted us the 7th or 6th of November | 


and postponed the meeting to today. I got busy on it. I do not say that these 
_ rates are 100 per cent correct because I was told there was a little difference 
_ between Toronto and Montreal. I do not know. I certainly got them from the 
_ railway and they were supposed to be accurate. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Can you indicate when your brief was Camano sede 
Mr. FLEMMING: Within the last 10 days. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Which would be November, 1964? 

Mr. FLEMMING: Absolutely. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Danforth. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: I would like to put a few questions. If you will allow me a 
preliminary remark, Mr. Chairman. If the Committee has had to wait before a 
getting down to its deliberations, it is because there is a host of other committees _ 
sitting and it is very unfortunate that our parliamenary system works this way. 

I think it is in order. I have explained the reason why there was no quorum. 


The question I want to put is this; in the case of a sale, could you indicate what 


the rate of interest is? Do you hear me properly? Can you hear me all right? 
Then, as an opening remark, I am going to congratulate you for such a 


- concise report and if—is that all right? 


If I speak in French, do you hear the simultaneous translation? 
I am happy to see all the difficulties met with when we want to express 


_ ourselves in French. It helps our English-speaking friends to understand French 


Canada’s real problem in making itself understood. Here, Mr. Chairman, I want | 
first of all to congratulate Mr. Flemming on the concise and very instructive 
report he has submitted to us and I simply wanted to ask a few questions. This 


is the first one: In the matter of credit sales of feed, can you indicate the interest _ 
rate charged and also indicate whether there is any discount when the sale is 


a cash sale. 


or (Text) 


Mr. FLEMMING: We set up a cash price per bag and then we give a discount 
of five cents on ton and a half lots, 10 cents on three ton lots. We take off one 


per cent for cash paid within say 10 days. After an account is 45 days old we © 


charge interest at seven per cent. 
Mr. DANFORTH: Per annum? 
Mr. FLEMMING: Yes, per annum. 


(Translation) ne 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: In the preamble to your brief you emphasize that you 
have been in business since 1928, which proves that you have wide experience 
in your field. Have you noticed, or do you notice even at the present time that 


breeders buy in insufficient Guontines or should they buy in greater quantity? © 


I want to come back to the question of storage to see whether, in your experi- 
ence, storage facilities are adequate in Eastern Canada. 


(Text) 


Mr. FLEmMmMinG: I did not get that just as well as I could have. We started 
in 1928 with the feed business and also exporting fair quantities of potatoes. 
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After the war the potato trade dwindled considerably and we built a mill. 
Without doing our own manufacturing we could not exist at all. It is shown 
here very plainly on prices where I say Flemming is selling for $80 a ton 
16 per cent hog grower competing with $82 at Truro, $74 in Montreal and $73 
in Toronto. In a great many cases our feed is sold at less than quotations from 
the mills in Montreal for cargo lots. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: In your opinion, to the best of your knowledge, have the 
payment of winter storage subsidies and the new policy which has been in 
force since 1963, payment of winter storage subsidies for grain, made an ade- 
quate contribution, a contribution such that the situation has really been 
improved? : 


(Text) 

Mr. FLteEmminc: Absolutely. This is free storage and no interest charges 
after the first of January. It has been a remarkable help because it assures 
us of buying early enough to get our grain into Halifax without having to 
pay storage and interest. 


(Translation) 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: Do you prefer the system of payment of transportation 


subsidies according to regions or do you prefer the old system of payments 
according to point of destination by rail? 


(Text) 


Mr. FLEMMING: I would say whichever way will get it to us cheapest. 
I think our grain can come to us cheapest from Halifax, either by rail or 
by truck. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHoQuETTE: As far as fluctuation in feed prices is concerned, again 
to the best of your knowledge, would you tend to attribute this price fluctuation 
to the basic grains, or rather would it be due to the ingredients which go to 
the making of feeds? 


(Text) 

Mr. FLEMMING: There is a question. In Halifax we tell them how much 
grain we want and we can purchase it on the Winnipeg market any day that 
we care to purchase. We purchase two or three months ahead. When we 
come to mill feeds and proteins we have a feeling, in the east, at least, that 
the trade charge only what the traffic will bear. There is no question about 
it. The maritimes uses a terrific quantity of mill feeds and the mill feed 
market is just what they can get for it in the maritimes. On the prices I have 
quoted here I have a spread of $2 or $3 a ton. This is a price for the same day, 
but a different place. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHoqueTTE: Manufacturers of feed grain are often accused of being 
responsible for a production surplus which tends to lower prices. Do you 
categorically reject this accusation? 

Feed manufacturers are often accused of being responsible, if you like, 
for the lowering of prices through production surpluses, due to the over-heavy 
production to which they are given. Is this a fair charge? Are the complaints 
according to which... 
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(Text) 


Mr. FLEMMING: This is a charge we would have to say is true where 
the mills, particularly the larger mills, go into integration and practically 
own the farm and the birds and the farmer is just a servant for them. This 
has been one of the curses of the feed business the last years. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: I have one last question. You are no doubt aware of the 
problems of agriculture in the east, more particularly agriculture in the 
province of Quebec. The setting up of a storage system has been loudly called | 
for. Do you believe our warehousing facilities are adequate in the province 
of Quebec proper? 


(Text) 
Mr. FLEMMING: Which facilities? 


(Translation) 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: Warehousing facilities in Quebec. 


CLext) 

Mr. FLEMMING: I am not prepared to answer that. I am of the opinion 
that it is. I do not know what grain has been ordered for shipment overseas 
early next spring. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Mr. Choquette, if Mr. Lafortune might give 
his answer on that last question. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LUCIEN LAFORTUNE (Président, Feed Grains Manufacturers Association 
—Eastern Division): Mr. Choquette, you are wondering if at the present time 


there are enough storage facilities in Montreal. As far as I am concerned, no, 


although we can store millions and millions of pecks of grain in our ware- 
houses in Montreal. The problem, at the present time, is that we have in 
Montreal 267 wagons of corn which came from Ontario and they are on the 
rails at the present time. 

At the present time we have grain on the rails for which we have to 
pay storage charges and, according to the report we received yesterday, the 
cars will certainly not be unloaded for another two weeks yet. Why? Because 
there are 160,000 pecks of corn from Ontario for export, 100,000 pecks. of 
Durum wheat for export, 150,000 pecks of soya beans for export and, this 
year as in past years, exports are given preference. 

Then, if you calculate what those cars will cost to-day in storage we 
shall certainly have to add 10, 15 and perhaps 20 cents to the cost price per 


-hundredweight for all those cars of corn. This proves to you once more that 


in Montreal there are not enough storage facilities if we take domestic and 
export grain into account. | 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: Moreover, for those who insistently claim new storage 
facilities, the project they are promoting is rather of such a kind as to set up 
warehouses elsewhere than in Montreal. Would this fill the gap you complain 
of? Would you require the new storage facilities to be set up in Montreal 
or in the area? 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: That depends— 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: Because, in Lotbiniére, I represent the constitucene of 
Lotbiniére, you understand, there were studies on data by the Déchaillons 


Chamber of Commerce, which is situated in Lotbiniére county, and several 
of the local agricultural economists are of the opinion that warehouses should 
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be built in that region. You have the county of Nicolet, which is a 


not a concentration of warehouses in the city of Montreal? Would it not be 
wise to decentralize a little. 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: It would be fair to say, Mr. Choquette, that everyone is 
looking out for the interest of his own parish. 


Mr. CHoquETTE: That’s true. 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: I imagine your electors are going to prefer elevators in’ 


your district. 


Mr. CHOQUETTE: In any event, I am going to send them the Committee 
report in which the questions that I have asked will be included. One last 
question. Hog breeders have a very grave problem, because, they are not 
actually making any profit. It takes six bags of feed to fatten a pig at $3.60, 
$3.65 the sack. There is the starting feed which costs upwards of $5.00. Say 
seven sacks of feed. They sell the hogs, once they are ready for the market, 
they weigh from 160 to 170 pounds, at 25 or 26 cents a pound. Losses are to be 
expected. So they are, in effect, not making any profit. I want to ask your 
opinion although you are not obliged to give it. Do you believe that the 
government should institute a premium on grade “B” hogs or do you share 
the opinion of those who think that the best possible production should be 
promoted and premiums maintained only on grade “A” hogs? Recent statistics 
have established, I believe, that 38% of the pork produced are grade “A”’. 
Now that means that 62% are grade “‘B”, “C’’, ete. 


(Text) 

Mr. JorcENSON: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I do not like to place 
a limit on the scope of the questioning, but I think we are going a little bit 
too far. Our terms of reference are to look into the matter of the difference in 
prices between those received for feed grain by the western producers, and 


the prices paid for that feed grain by feeders and users of it in the eastern ~ 


provinces. I think we are going quite a bit beyond our field, and I think we are 
- getting beyond our terms of reference. 


(Translation) 


Mr. CHoquETtTE: Perhaps he could have answered yes or no. That would | 


have been shorter than the point of order raised by my honourable friend. 
Moreover, if he wanted to argue the point of order, there is a relationship 
established very clearly between the question raised and the problem being 
discussed, because if there is a price variation, could not the government 
narrow it by coming to the assistance of eastern farmers and setting up an 
additional subsidy. If you prefer not to answer, don’t answer, I shall see you 
presently. 


Mr. LArortuneE: I think I shall pass— 


(Text) 

The CHAIRMAN: I think this has some relationship in the questioning, but 
I do not think we should pursue it too much further. 
(Translation) 


Mr. CHoquettse: If the witness’s answer is concise, would you allow him 
to answer, Mr. Chairman? 


(Text) 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


dominantly agricultural county, Yamaska, you have Lotbiniere, which © 
is essentially rural. There is no town, there are only villages. Again, is there 
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ne Translation) 


. Mr. 1h Ee I Solave Mr. Choquette, there is some advantage in 

Bivine a premium for grade “A” hogs. Because in that way the farmer is en- 

couraged to produce quality. Otherwise, the good farmer ee for the bad one. 

(Text) , 

Bs: Mr. DANFORTH: I have a supplementary question, but before I ask it, I 

_ notice the translation of the remarks made by the last witness, was to the 

effect that there were wagons of corn on which they were paying demurrage. 

_ I think the inference is intended to be that there were train carloads, 

Mr. LAFORTUNE: There are 267 cars of corn right now at Montreal. 

_ Mr. DaANnrortH: I appreciate that, and I appreciate it that my question was 

a enters. Did I understand Mr. Flemming to state that his prices on some 

q manufactured feeds are the same as or lower than the prices at Montreal for 
the same feed at their mills; that is to say, that it was as much as or below, 

_ your price? Was this the intent of your statement, or did I misunderstand you? 

g Mr. FLEMMING: Let us take a 20 per cent laying mash. They may sell 

this to the farmers. for $2.50 a 50 pound bag; that is, if we are buying, and if 

_ they were selling to the farmer, he would pay $2.50 for a 50 pound bag. How- 

ever our price is $2.65, and if at wholesale, he would pay only $2.50; and if he 

a paid cash, he would get one per cent off. 

@ Mr. DANFORTH: You say that your list price is $2.65? 

= Mr. FLEMMING: Yes. | 

- Mr. DANFORTH: How does that compare with the Montreal price? 

_ Mr. Fiemme: If the farmer bought in carload lots at Montreal, he would 


; Mr. DANFORTH: So I was mistaken by understanding that there was that 
: a much difference. 


a Mr. FLEMMING: Oh, yes, the difference there is away higher; for 16 per 
| cent dairy rations of top quality, the Montreal price delivered to us is $3.92. 
_ Our price is $3.90. The farmer may buy it for $3.75, and if he buys it in three _ 
_ton lots he would pay $3.60 at Truro. I believe the price I gave you from 
_ Montreal would be the price delivered at Truro. I may have been confusing 
; you there. 


D Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. I understood you to say that the Montreal quoted 

og price was $3.90. 

a 

Mr. FLEMMING: That is $3.90 delivered at Truro, where they would get 
- the freight assistance. 


q Mr. DANFORTH: I was wrong in my assumption. There is no instance where 
_ the price at Montreal would be the same as, or more than, your price, I mean, 
for the goods in which you deal particularly, that is, the high protein rations. 


Mr. FLEMMING: It would be the same or more. Going to the farmer our 
_ price would be below the Montreal price, but it would not be down to their 
_ carload price. We cannot operate out of Montreal at 5 cents per hundred pound 
bag any more. 


x Mr. DANFORTH: You say it would be below the Montreal price? 


a Mr. FLEMING: No, no. If you are taking the price f.o.b. Montreal, no, 
ae it would not be below it. 


Mr. DANFORTH: It would be a fair assumption to say that in any of these 
instances, there is always and without exception an advantage on the freight, 
7 and that in no instances are the prices at Montreal above or between your . 

_ differential in price, which has to be taken into consideration? . 
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Mr. FLEMMING: Yes. 

Mr. DaNnrortH: I am trying to ascertain if there are any instances of the 
Montreal area mills taking an excessive price. | 

Mr. FLEMMING: No. Look at our second last page, oats at Toronto are $56; 
at Montreal they are $58, and at Truro they are $61. Barley at Toronto is $57; 
at Montreal, $59, and at Truro, $62. 

Wheat at Toronto is $70; at Montreal, $73; and at Truro, $73 and $74. 

Corn in bulk is $56 at Toronto, $70 at Montreal, and $77 at Truro, while 
our list price is $74 for corn brought out of Halifax some time ago. Ny 

Sixteen per cent hog grower at Toronto is $73; at Montreal, $74; at Truro, 
$82: while our price is $80. 

Mr. DanrorTH: Why is this? 

Mr. FLEwoinc: When they changed the freight assistance on September 1, 
I bought a couple of 600 bag cars of No. 2 wheat screenings, and I am using 
them. I am giving you the prices there. 

Mr. DANFORTH: With the permission of the committee I would like to ask 
one other question: Why is there the difference between corn at Montreal and 
Truro of $7 a ton, if wheat is the same and has the freight subsidy? 

Mr. Futemminc: Your rate on corn from Chatham to Truro is $1.06 a 
hundredweight; and on grain from the head of the lakes to Truro it is $1.07. 

Mr. DanrortH: That is paid by the government. 

Mr. FLEMMING: The difference would be $1.07, and at the present time 
the government would pay only 76 cents. They are not paying it today, not 
until December 1, because they are making us use as much Halifax grain as 
possible now. 

Mr. CarpirF: There is a subsidy on Ontario grain from Chatham? 

Mr. FLeEmmMinc: Oh, no, none whatsoever, and in the west I understand 
the government is paying a subsidy on corn from Manitoba. I do not say it as 
a fact, but I am told it. I understand that last winter there was a special rate 
on corn to Quebec points which was somewhat below ours. 


( Translation) 
Mr. Matte: Speaking of storage— 


(Text) 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a supplementary question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, there is a supplementary question. 
Mr. Marte: My question is supplementary too. 


(Translation) 

Speaking of storage, an additional question, are the large quantities 
presently on the rails for export, are they regular each year or are they excep- ~ 
tional or scheduled over the whole year? 

Mr. LAFoRTUNE: Pardon me, Mr. Matte, at the present time, the two 
hundred and sixty-seven cars on the rails are not for export. They are intended 
for the home market. They are our cars for the home market. At the present 
time as far as I know there are none on the rails for export, because 
unfortunately preference is given to export grains. 

Mr. Tarpir: You say unfortunately, why? | 

_ Mr. LAFORTUNE: Well this is why, it is good to earmark grain from western 
farmers for export. Each one advances his own parish’s claims. If we buy local 
grain which comes from Ontario or from the west or elsewhere, farmers will not 
be able to unload those cars. There is a gap. We are, at the present time, obliged 
to spend $8.00 a day per car. . 
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Mr. TARDIF: That is unfortunate. As far as possible, we should not adopt 
regulations which would affect the economy of the country as a whole because 
the country is everybody’s parish. 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: I agree, but first come first served. Our cars have been on 
the rails for two weeks, and there are others on the way which will be given 
priority. That does not seem right to me. 


Mr. TarpiIF: Not only that, it is almost scandalous. What we should do is 
to increase the number of elevators, so as to avoid storage for cars which stay 
too long on the rails. 


Mr. LAForTUNE: I agree entirely. 
Mr. MattE: Is this situation usual or exceptional? 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: Each year, we encounter difficulties with grain at the close 
of navigation. 


Mr. Matte: For about how long? A month? 
Mr. LAFORTUNE: About a month. 


(Text) 
The CHarrMAN: Are these western grains that you speak of? 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: No, right now there are 267 cars of our corn coming from 
Ontario. The feed companies have to pay for the demurrage, and we do not have 
anything to do with it. We asked the railways to unload these cars. They would 
be willing to do so, but there is no room right now in the harbour, so we are 
the ones who suffer, and there is nothing we can do about it. 


Mr. PETERS: How much does it amount to? 
Mr. LAFORTUNE: It is $8 per day. 

Mr. PETERS: You say $8 per day? 

Mr. LAFORTUNE: Yes. 


Mr. J. D. McANULTY (Director, Association of Feed Manufacturers (eastern 
division) Montreal, Quebec): The congestion in Montreal is nothing new, it 
happens every year. This year there has been more Ontario corn grown with 
greater acreage and yield. While the harvest is going on, Ontario corn may be 
purchased for as much as 15 cents a bushel under the price of American corn 
imported into Montreal. Corn has to be moved from Ontario, and we do not have 
enough storage to hold it. The Montreal market has been buying a tremendous 
amount of this corn every year, and the situation in Montreal is that you can 
get this corn for 15 cents a bushel under Chicago corn, yet you cannot get it into 
the elevators at Montreal. You can get some space, but it is subject to other con- 
siderations such as the export movement and to lake freighters coming in. 
Some lake boats may remain in the harbour for 15 to 20 days, when the 
boat owners would suffer for the loss of time spent. But you may keep your 
corn in rail cars. While the harbours board people are doing a very fine job, 
one just does not know what is going to happen. It is the same thing every year. 
There is lack of co-ordination. You do not know what is going to happen 
until the grain is there. If you go to the national harbours board and say that 
you want them to put in so much corn, they will say: “We will do our best”, 
but they cannot promise. However, if you buy your Ontario corn and it moves” 
to Montreal, and the elevators are busy there unloading wheat, you are ata very 
great disadvantage. Unless the grain boats have a demurrage clause in the 
contract, the boat companies will suffer. But in the case of railroad cars, it is 
the buyers and ultimately the consumers who will suffer. 


Mr. PETERS: Has your organization asked for this demurrage to be con- 
sidered as rail or freight storage, and that the same assistance be given? It 


would appear to be our fault in the national harbours board, because we are not 
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able to acommodate this storage which we have agreed to maintain for winter. 
But has there been any request made to the Canadian National pee or to 
the national harbours board in relation to it? 


Mr. McANUuLTy: No, I do not think they have been approached on that 
basis. I know that six or seven years ago we ran into a situation, where we 
brought in a lot of Ontario corn and had it delivered in railroad cars, and it 
waited around for many days. We had a large demurrage bill to pay, to the 
point that we are a little bit leery about buying any Ontario corn any more. 


Mr. Tarpir: If there were added facilities built at Montreal for storage of 
this character, would it be used 12 months a year, or would it be used only 
for a short period of time? Is it cheaper to pay demurrage with railroad cars, 
if it is only for a short period of time, than it would be to build more 


storage? 
Mr. McANULTY: Your storage is one cent a bushel per month in the harbour. 
Mr. TARDIF: Yes, but would it be used for 12 months of the year? 


Mr. McANULTYy: Your domestic grain comes in in October or November, 
and it is taken out gradually. I presume the national harbours board would 
prefer to have export wheat which would stay in there all winter. But domestic 
grains come in there in the fall and they go out only gradually. 


Mr. TARDIF: From the month of April until the fall there would be addi- 
tional storage which would not be of use. 


Mr. McANULTy: That is right. The grain moves in April. Quebec is ue- 
pendant for its supply on these areas for their grain in the closed season. There 
is a certain quantity required for domestic use. When you have from 12 to 13 
million bushels, you have to have space to put it somewhere, because that is 
what they require for the winter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner indicated that he has a supplementary question 
and he is next in line. 


Mr. TArDIF: Can there be supplementary questions before you get an 
answer? 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to have an answer, but there were two or three 
interjections. However I have Mr. Watson, Mr. Ethier, Mr. Jorgenson, and 
Mr. Danforth. Would you please proceed? 


Mr. TarpiF: Is it more economical to pay demurrage for a short period 
of time than it would be to build additional facilities for storage? 

Mr. McANuLTy: If railway box cars were plentiful, they might be used 
for some of the storage. But as far as building elevators is concerned, when 
you compare that possibility with the possibility of paying demurrage, it be- 
comes a question of economics. If you can buy Ontario corn at a savings, and 


then have to pay a certain amount of demurrage, it does not pay. You might as 
well buy Chicago corn and put it in a boat. 


Mr. TARDIF: Has a calculation ever been made of the difference in cost to 
the eventual user of corn, for instance, where it is kept in cars and where 


demurrage is paid for five or six weeks? Or would it be more economical to 
build more storage? Has the calculation ever been made? 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): My question would 
be the same. You people have not made any calculation. You have never put 
down a figure as to how much demurrage you people in Montreal would pay 
in a year for this type of additional storage? 


_ Mr. McAnutty: No, we have not actually calculated it, so we really do not 
know which is the more reasonable and practical way to handle it. 
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Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): The Feed Dealers 


‘ _ Association has never got together to find out how much they are paying every 


year for additional charges? 
Mr. McANULTy: Well! 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Are you leaving now, Mr. Choquette? 
Mr. CHOQUETTE: Yes I am. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Let us get that on the record. 


_ Mr. CHOQUETTE: On a question of privilege, I have to leave to attend 
a meeting of the committee on external affairs. I am a working man here. I 
do not belong to only one committee. I belong to many committees, and I now 
have to go to the external affairs. I would like to have that put on the record 
as well. This fellow is the laziest fellow in the world. 


Mr. ETHIER: I believe we are here to listen to a brief from representatives 
of eastern Canada on whether or not an agency should be formed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is your question supplementary? 


Mr. ETHIER: I believe it is supplementary. I asked Mr. Flemming if he 
was against it or not? If you wish to rule me out of order, I shall take my 
turn later on, but I do hope that the supplementary questions will not last all 
the morning, because we wish to ask a few questions ourselves. 


The CHAIRMAN: I rule that this will be supplementary. 
Mr. ETHIER: I have only one question, not 25 questions. 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, it would appear to me, 
although I may be wrong, that we are very foolish as a committee to restrict 
these supplementary questions, because it seems to me that if we are talking 
about demurrage on corn from Halifax and in railway cars in Halifax, this is a 
specific matter, and it really has nothing to do with the brief which has been 
presented in general. I think we should clear up this line of question which has 
started, and if it could be cleared up by means of supplementary questions, I 
suggest the committee should accept such a procedure. It would seem to me to 


be foolish to go back to the original proposition, and leave this matter hanging 
in the air. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is why I asked Mr. Ethier if he would defer his 
questions on the agency. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: I do not have a supplementary question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other members? 


Mr. DanrorTH: I have a supplementary question following Mr. Tardif’s 
line of inquiry. I have only two short questions of these gentlemen, and I ap- 
preciate their answers on this particular phase. In this storage in terminal 
elevators, am I correct in assuming that when they lack space for feed grain, 
it is a matter of a first come and first served procedure? 


Mr. McANnutty: My understanding of the Canada Grain Act is that the 
grain has to be handled in the order it is received, although there may be 
some exceptions to it. For example, at times there might be an ocean vessel 
waiting to receive some export grain, when there happens to be a lake vessel 


_ there with that very grade of grain in it, so in order to get it out, they load 


it and take it out of its turn, and load the ocean going vessel. They might do 
this sort of thing. We do not quarrel about it, for it seems to me that they do 
try to facilitate the movement of grain in the order in which it is received. 


Mr. DanrorTH: Getting back to this demurrage which you have to pay 
on freight cars, is that not one of the big problems as far as Ontario corn is 
concerned? I mean the fact that its harvest is almost coincidental with the 
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closing of navigation, and that it is classified as feed grain; and that when 
it is available, the storage for feed grain is in fact already full of feed grain. 
Is that not the basic problem? 


Mr. McANu.ty: I do not know what the impact of grain is in the elevator, 
but at the end of September Montreal elevators were not quite full, although 
they were pretty close to being full. I understand there were about 9 million 
bushels of No. 4 wheat or higher in the elevators at Montreal. We do not know 
whether it is for export; but to all intents and purposes up to a short time 
ago the elevators had very little space; and when they get up to 18 or 19 
million bushels, I understand from the national harbours board they need 
more working space. So the elevators since the end of September have been 
pretty full. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I understand that this is the basic problem that you people 
experience. 


Mr. McANUuLTY: It is the same problem. 


Mr. DANFORTH: If there were storage space available, it would be possible 
to use much more Ontario corn, and since there is no demurrage, then outside 
of the expense and costing factors in Montreal, the effects in eastern Canada 
and Montreal would be less. 


Mr. McANu.tty: There is quite a spread. Ontario people could erect 
small buildings to hold their own corn; but at the same time there is quite a 
spread between Chicago or American corn that could be put into storage; so 
even with the carrying charges, it is still more economical than corn brought 
in, and it is cheaper than wheat. Here is an opportunity, I would say it will 
always exist, that when you have an opportunity to get low cost grain, you 
always run into this situation in Montreal where the harbour is blocked. So 
you take the alternative of bringing in box cars of corn. If you bring in a boat, 
it may have to wait for 15 to 20 days when compared with rail cars. I think the 
national harbours board is doing a fine job. Nevertheless, this problem is 
with us. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I appreciate that. Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Muir. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I will keep it as short as I can. Some of my answers 
have already been given by this gentleman. As I understand the demurrage 
which they pay comes on after three days. Do you not think it would be 
advisable for your company, provided they were given accelerated deprecia- 
tion on the storage, and you would be saving $6 a ton on Ontario corn as again 
American corn to build additional storage. 


Mr. McANuutty: The problem, Mr. Chairman, is that for storage in Mont- 
real you have to be on the water and locations where you can get on the water 
are very scarce. The national harbours board own most of the property along 
the water. It would be very difficult to get locations to build storage. 


Mr. Mum (Lisgar): Actually with the trucking that they have now it 
should not be necessary to have them on the water. 


Mr. McANnutty: If you have to truck it, then you have to handle it from 
some of the facilities on the water. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I beg your pardon? 


Mr. McANuL.ty: If you have grain storage facilities inland in Montreal you 
would have to truck it from some water point, some water facility where the 
vessel was discharged. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): This is what I mean. If it was one rail of course the 
demurrage is so high—could you not truck it into your storage. 
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Mr. MCANULTY: If you could afford to build storage this is what you 
would do. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Over a long term where you could write off your 


| depreciation in five years, ten years as well as save $6 a ton, do you think it 
- would pay you in the long run? 


Mr. McANULTY: It is a matter of each individual business to work out the 


. economics of it. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): One thing you could count on would be larger resales. 


- You would be able to supply cheaper feeds. I would think right there that the 


figures show the difference between what you are paying for American corn 


and Ontario corn would give you $6 a ton advantage where you could supply 


Ontario corn all the time. I am only surmising this. Perhaps you could tell me 
if I am wrong. 

Mr. McANuULTY: There is some advantage to the public facilities such as 
coal blasting facilities. As you know, Ontario corn sometimes does heat. Of 


_ course, American corn does, too. There are some advantages in having public 


_storage where they have the coal blasting facilities. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Just to sum up, you feel, perhaps, one of the things 


_ that this committee should be looking into or studying is the fact that actually 
in the Montreal area you have a shortage of storage space. 


Mr. McANULTY: Yes, at the present time. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Muir. On different lines of questions I 


_ think we have Mr. Horner, Mr. Ethier and Mr. Jorgenson. 


Mr. HorneER (Acadia): First of all, Mr. McAnulty, in Montreal do not the 


private merchants, have any storage of their own. Mr. McAnulty, perhaps you 


could answer that. 
Mr. McANnuuty: There is very little storage in Montreal. National harbours 


board elevator has about 22 million bushels capacity. You have the Co-op 


Federee. They have some. Dominion Malt have an elevator and Ogilvy’s have 


_ their own elevator facilities and the other feed companies have smaller amounts 


of storage silos or bins. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you know whether or not the government storage 


_ payment is paid to the private trade also; for example, does the Co-op Federée 
receive any federal storage payment on the grain they store throughout the 
- winter. 


Mr. McANuLTY: Only the national harbours board. 
Mr. HorneER (Acadia): Only the national harbours board. Do you think it 


- would encourage the building of greater storage facilities in the private trade 
if the government paid the winter storage on grain held in private trade 
facilities as well as national harbours boards. 


Mr. McANuLTy: There is not enough storage in the private trade right 


now worth mentioning. It is very small. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I am thinking of, for example, in western Canada 


many grain companies have made a tidy profit over the years by storing 
Canadian wheat board grain. Now, could the same thing bring an alleviation 
of the storage problems in eastern Canada, if the national harbours board, for 


example, paid storage on grain stored in private storage. 
Mr. LarortuNeE: Could I answer that? There is no storage paid by the 


: A asap on corn, not even the national harbours board. This is corn from 
- Ontario and there is no storage paid by the government. 


) 
. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Of course, this committee has to look into the dif- 
ferences of prices paid for feed grain in eastern Canada and the price the 
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producer receives for it in western Canada. The corn does not come into the © 
inquiry we are now studying. It has been brought in as a side issue. Maybe | 
some of us disagree with you on that. I am trying to find out where the con- 
gestion problem was and what would alleviate it. You have admitted there is 
a shortage of storage space in Montreal or in eastern Canada, let us pubitec, 
in as eastern Canada. | am asking you if storage was paid to merchants ine 
private trade would this encourage merchants to build more storage facilities? 
Mr. Scorr: I would think not. Basically they are not in the business of 
storing grain. It is an on again off again thing at best. I would think not. It is — 
only a thought. | | | 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Fine, thank you. What percentage do you think of 
the Quebee feed market uses western feed grain? There has been discussion 
about the advantage of using corn. I want to narrow this down. . | 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: You want to exclude corn? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Excluding corn. I am talking of western feed grains, 
barley, oats, wheat, wheat screenings. 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: Everything is coming from the west except corn. Am I 
right? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What percentage of the Quebec feed market is 
made up of the use of western feed grains? Can you give me a rough idea? 
Is it 50 per cent? 


Mr. AuBREY: It all depends on the price at the time. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I well realize that. But we have established the 
relative figure over a number of years that this has been going on. 


Mr. Scort: I would say 80 per cent of the western grain at the minimum. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Eighty per cent is the minimum figure. What would | 
you say the other 20 per cent would be, either American or Ontario? 


Mr. Scott: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMMING: No, no. Your feed freight assistance, your total as assessed 
in the province of Quebec, was 900,000 tons. Two hundred and ninety five 
thousand tons were mill feed and screenings giving 32.8 per cent mill feed 
and screenings, dominion bureau of statistics. 


Mr. Scort: Mill feed and screenings do not have a storage problem. They 
are not stored in the harbours board. 


Mr. McANULTY: We are speaking of storage. 


Mr. Scott: I am speaking of grain and grain storage when I say 80 per 
cent. 


Mr. FLEMMING: You would be right there. 


Mr. Scott: Just to follow that, it could well be that corn takes up a greater 
percentage as time goes on and as Ontario expands its corn production, as Mr. 
McAnulty says, if they do not increase the corn storage. At the moment the 
problem is heavy production and low storage. They are anxious to move it. 
That is the reason Ontario corn is selling at the moment well under Chicago | 
_ prices. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You said the price of corn will vary 15 cents a 
bushel from, say, mid-winter to the fall—from fall, say from mid fall to mid- 
winter. Do you not think the Ontario farmers are missing a bet there by not 
providing enough storage to take advantage of this 15 cents? 


Mr. McAnutty: That is the point. Of course, in the fall it is at its cheapest. 
‘This 15 cents I mentioned would be the maximum price. As the harvest pro- 
ceeds the price starts to move up to the point it reaches Chicago’s. This is only 
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Bile a's six peck aod. Mote can aet his corn “under the price of the United — 
tates corn market. It is only during this short time when the flush of the 
arvest is moving. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): In regard to corn shipment and demurrage charges, 
do merchants order grain when the elevators are full? This seems to me a 
problem that could be alleviated if judgment was used. If there are 267 box 
cars loaded with corn, surely if the corn was ordered this would alleviate it. — 


Mr. McAnutty: Let me answer that, if there was co-ordination, if it was 
possible to have co-ordination I think it might be possible. I am not in favour of 
,? board or agency as far as this problem is concerned. I think there is a need 

for co-ordination of facilities. I think I said this before to the last committee, 
4 the committee on the corn exchange. There is a need for co-ordination. There 
are some known factors. You know roughly what number of bushels of differ- 
a ent grain you are going to consume in the year. You know the facilities for stor- 
_ age. You know how many lake boats there are. You know the storage space. 
_ There are some unknown factors, such as export sales. We do not know ahead 
_ of time what our sales might be. We also do not know when the ocean vessels 
= will load. You sometimes do not know that until the last minute. I am going 
a A to say this: it is not going to be easy to solve. There is a need for co-ordination. 
If the people tell the national harbours board they would expect it and they 
would set themselves up and prepare for it. 


a Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you think the national harbours board could 
} - expand their facilities and provide this co-ordination that you feel is necessary © 
B rather than having another government agency? 


Mr. McANuLtty: I believe there is a need for co-ordination. I would not 
_ go as far as advocating an agency for this particular problem but co-ordination — 
is necessary. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You believe the national harbours board could 
- provide that co-ordination? : 


j Mr. McANuLTy: They do not have the power. It would have to be some- 
sl body with pretty broad power. It would have to be somebody with power from 
q _ the government, from the cabinet. 


‘Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Would not this necessarily mean another agency? 


Mr. McAnutry: Not necessarily an agency. It could be a board—not a board, 
-acontroller of some kind that could co-ordinate, that could bring all the seg- 
' ments of the trade together and try to work out arrangements that would be 
_ satisfactory to everybody. I am thinking of us sitting down and working out 
things among ourselves. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): A single co-ordinator? 


Mr. McANutty: A single co-ordinator or a group of three or four, a group 
_ if necessary. There is a need for co-ordination. What form it should take I am 
q not sure. There is a need for co-ordination of facilities. 

a Mr. Horner (Acadia): One further question in this line: do the national 
harbours board in allotting storage in their elevators show preference to export 
a grains or domestic grains or do they take the orders as they come in for storage? 


A Mr. McANutty: As I say, I go back to the regulations again and it is my 
q understanding they are supposed to receive the grain and unload in the order 
a received on a first come first served basis. There are certain exceptions. We 
~ could agree on where they would handle some grain out of turn that might 
_ facilitate movement through the elevator and help the congestion situation. I 


am not saying that this does not happen. That there is actual discrimination 
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against domestic grain in preference to export I am not in a position to say. 
I do not know. My understanding of the regulations is the grain is supposed to 
be unloaded in the order it is received, first come, first served. } 


. Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is demurrage charge paid on export grain at 
Montreal? 


Mr. McAnutty: I do not know that. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ethier. 


Mr. Eruter: I have a few questions for Mr. Flemming and Mr. Lafortune. 
I will ask Mr. Flemming: you took the stand a while ago that you were against 
a committee or a board formed by the Canadian government to look after the 
eastern grain problem at the moment. 


Mr. FLEMMING: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Erurer: I have heard many briefs from many other pecple; would you 
not agree that the board could see that those problems could be solved, they 
could see there would be ample room in eastern elevators for our eastern buyers. 


Mr. FLEMMING: The greatest grain handlers are the wheat pool; why not 
give it to them to look after? 


Mr. Erurer: Secondly, with respect to the difference that exists now in 
freight assistance, could they not look after that? 


Mr. FLEMMING: The difference? 


Mr. ETHIER: You told me a while ago there were some differences, anoma- 
lies. Would yo unot think that that board could advise the government. 


Mr. FLEmminc: No, I think freight assistance is from the government. 


Mr. Eruter: It is a government measure. I understand that. You would not 
agree that if a board was set up it could help to correct these anomalies that 
exist at the moment in eastern Canada? . 


Mr. FLEwmiunc: I think it would be fair enough for them to make recom- 
mendations. I think that as freight assistance is done with government money 
it should be decided by the government. 


Mr. ETHIER: You agree they could give guidance? 
Mr. FLEMMING: Yes. 


Mr. Eruier: That is one point. Guidance could be given by that board to 
parliament when they are making policies so that the eastern farmers would 
be protected. We heard a while ago about the space in Montreal. If that board 
was set up I am sure they would come to the government here and say we need 
more elevator space in Montreal, we need something to assist those car loads 
of corn that you have to pay so much on after three days. Would you agree that 
the board could be very, very helpful in bringing all these anomalies to the 
people here in Ottawa, regardless of which government is here that is making 
the policy? 


Mr. FLEmmiInG: I am not too sure of that. You have the harbours board 
there. You have the wheat pool. You have people that are shipping grain. I am 
referring to Halifax now. It does not seem to me it should go through more 
hands. 


Mr. ErtuH1erR: We have your views on that. 


(Translation) 


Now Mr. Lafortune, no one asked you for your point of view 
on that. Are you in favour of a committee or commission being set up by the 
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hey sderal government to study all the Eastern farmers’ difficulties as well as 
_ those of the feed producing companies? No one has asked you that question? I 
am putting it to you now. 

Mr. LarortTunE: Mr. Ethier, it is very difficult for me to tell you whether 
I am for or against a committee without knowing first of all who would con- 
_ stitute such a committee, what its responsibilities would be, what its jurisdic- 
_ tion would be especially, and also what its work would consist of. Are you 
_ speaking of a committee made up exclusively of government people? 

If you are speaking of a committee made up of business men and repre- 
sentatives of farmers and the government, perhaps some constructive result 
might be achieved. But before committing myself for or against, I would 
_ obviously have to know who would make up such a committee. 

Mr. ETHIER: But at the present time you do not adopt as firm an attitude as 
Mr. Flemming in your opposition to a committee. 3 


_.._-Mr. Larortune: I have no attitude one way or the other because I do not 
_ yet know of what this committee would consist. 


_ Mr. ETHIER: Now—I want to give the others a chance to speak—TI believe 
you understood what I asked Mr. Flemming? 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: Yes, very well. 


Mr. Eruier: So, for the moment, your very definite position is that you 
- would be neither for nor against because you do not know how the committee 
_ would be set up. 


Mr. LarortTunE: That is right. 


. Mr. ETHIER: You answered a short time ago that at certain times of the 
year there is a lack of space in certain elevators. Export grain takes up the 
_ Space. Last winter it cost the government, I am not certain, several millions 
_ for storage in the East of Canada and very few of the farmers benefited from 
_ this. Now that is where a commission could be useful by taking the steps neces- 
_ sary to correct the situation. But if there is no such commission? So many 
_ different opinions are expressed on this point by groups from the West and 
from the East. But your opinion would be that a committee could help—to 
start with, moreover, it is the federal government who would pay the costs 
and necessarily the principal members would have to be federal government 
men. 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: You can be certain of one thing, Mr. Ethier. If through 
a committee or any organization whatsoever you can help relieve the Eastern 
farming economy, our association would support it 100%. 


Mr. ETHIER: This is the main object of your presence here this morning: 
to get your opinion on that. There has been a great deal of discussion; all your 
answers, we were aware of them, because I myself am a buyer of Western 
flour. I have a bakery and we think of all these difficulties. We want to know 
_ your opinion in arriving at a decision on this committee and making recom- 
- mendations to the House of Commons. So we are asking for your opinion. Mr. 
Flemming is slightly in favour but rather against. But you tell me that if it 
is to help the farmers in Eastern Canada without hurting Western farmers, 
_ needless to add, since we are not here to set up one group of farmers against 
another. Then according to your firm opinion, you would be in favour? 


Mr. LAFORTUNE: Insofar as you are able to relieve the situation— 

Mr. ETHIER: Yes, but it is very difficult to say what this committee could 
_ do before setting it up, is it not? Thank you very much. 
(Text) 

The CHarrMAN: Thank you, Mr. Ethier. 
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Mr. Jorcenson: I was very Cesued, by a ene by Mr. “LASHRe as eu 


: what he thought of the eastern feed board. Most of the representations w 


Hi have had before the committee have been unqualifiedly opposed. They did not 


know what they meant by an eastern feed board but they were against ibs 
Mr. Lafortune has said he would like to know more about this. This is all 
beside the point. I would like to ask Mr. McAnulty a few questions. I was _ 


interested in his observations regarding a greater degree of co- ordination’ \ 
between various agencies. It seems to me that many times the figures we get in ‘ 
regard to the necessity for storage facilities in eastern Canada are figures to — 


cover the average period. I have come to the conclusion that averages are 


weak, in this sense, because you have a peak period and that peak period is © 


at the end of September when your storage requirements are at the greatest. — 
Following that period your storage requirements or facilities can diminish and — 


i 


up until the following fall of the year there is no need for the great amount — 
of storage that you had required during that peak period. I am wondering © 
to what extent do the various feed companies and the feed mills provide © 
their own storage, their so-called working space within the feed mills? Have © 
you any idea what the average storage provided by the feed mills and feed — 


companies is? 


Mr. McAnutty: No, Mr. Chairman, I would not have any accurate figures — 
to give you on that. I would think that in most cases it is just working space, — 


work storage. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Working space. We have this same problem in western 
Canada during the peak periods of the year when the storage requirements 


are far in excess of what we actually have. It falls upon the farmer as well as 


‘the local elevator companies to provide additional storage. I was wondering 
if, in your opinion, Mr. McAnulty, there was not a possibility they could relieve 
_ the congestion of the peak period by putting up what we classify as temporary 
storage in western Canada sufficient to carry a quantity of grain over a short 
period. Has any thought ever been given by the feed companies to building 
that type of storage? 


Mr. McAnutty: It is possible to build short term storage. It is even 


possible to put grain on the ground, but there are risks involved. Certainly 
you can build cheaper storage than the concrete elevators or steel silos. 


Mr. JorGENSON: They have storage right alongside the feed mills, which 


I presume are distributed. I am concluding this, but I think not all the feed 
mills are located in the city of Montreal. It seems to me they are distributed 


throughout the province. If a feed mill operator puts temporary storage 


alongside his feed mill it would relieve the storage situation in the peak 
period in eastern Canada considerably. Your answer to that is it has not been 
done. I wonder why it has not been done? 


Mr. McANuLTY: It is a question of economics, what it would cost to put up 
the storage. It would be based on the cost. I am not saying it cannot be done. 
You can build cheaper types of storage than the concrete elevator or your 
steel silo such as we find in the west in the United States. You can even store 
grain on the ground. I am not saying you could not do this. It is a question 
of economics, what it is going to cost, what your return is going to be. What 
you have to get around are actual economics. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: You said it was the national harbours board that were 
receiving this government storage. I wonder if that is true. I wonder if it is 
not all licensed terminal elevators in eastern Canada that receive this. Would 
you be sure of this? 


Mr. McANnutty: In Montreal? 
Mr. JORGENSON: In eastern ports? 
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3 Mr. hy cantons i am Racet sure of this. I was speaking of Montreal. i | 
as ‘sumed national harbours board was the only elevator where it applied. Tami’ 
not sure actually whether it does apply to private elevators in Sorel and 

Three Rivers. I am not sure of that. 


‘Mr. JorceNson: You mentioned also in answer to a couple of questions by 
Mr. Horner that the building of additional storage space in Montreal was lim- 
ited by the amount of space available. Is it necessary for terminal storage 
facilities have to be located in Montreal? As a matter of fact, I was in the city 
a few weeks ago and I was told there was a possibility that many of these : 
elevators may be torn down and removed elsewhere in order to beautify the 
city itself. Is it necessary that the elevators must be built in Montreal? Are 
here not other locations along the water where elevators could be built? 

Mr. McANuLTY: I am sure.there are other points. Montreal lends itself 
robably more than other places. You can handle both domestic and export 
grains. It lends itself to handling both domestic and export business. The De 
ties are there. It lends itself better to domestic and export. 


. Mr. JorcENson: Construction of additional storage facilities in the city of 2 
_ Montreal is not out of the question? 


7 Mr. McAnutty: The point is this, and this was mentioned by the corn 
exchange group that was up a few weeks ago, if you build a five million bushel 
_ elevator in Montreal it is possible that would get filled up. It was suggested 

that you build another elevator. They just completed one with five million 
a | bushel capacity. Possibly you could fill that up. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Yes, at peak periods. 


Mr. McAnuuty: Well, so far as your peak periods are concerned, there is 
4 Be eport and domestic movement to be considered. There is a conflict in the fall, — 
because of these two, and we have to look at them together. Both are impor- 
' tant. What is in this elevator now, is it domestic, or is it for export? I do not 
- know. As ‘far as I know the elevator is filled up. But if you built another ele- 
' vator, the wheat board might decide to bring more wheat down here, because 
_ possibly pressure would grow in the west. I do not know the make-up of the 
- grain in the elevator, but it is possible that if you built more space, you would 


: ‘a 


' be faced with the same situation. 


q Mr. JORGENSON: What do you visualize for eastern Canada in the way of 
_ better requirements? Do you think that the requirements will increase sub- 
a stantially over the next few years? 


4 Mr. McAnutty: I think they will grow. 
a Mr. JorcENSON: It would be logceal if additional storage facilities were 
necessary, whether or not they were built at Montreal. What do you think of 


the possibility of temporary storage alongside a local feed mill, put up by the 
local feed mill operator himself? 


3 Mr. McAnuuty: I am not an expert on the material or type of storage 
that might be used, but I think it could be done. 
P Mr. JoRGENSON: You strongly recommend that a co-ordinating agency, 


_ whatever it is, be set up, whether it be composed of one man or two men or 
half a dozen. You believe that such a co- inane agency would be very 
3 ' P helpful to alleviate elevator difficulties? 


. Mr. McAnutty: It would appear so to us at the moment. I would hope — 
_ that we might be able to do it within the trade itself, or even within its seg- 
Becents, if they could be brought together, with someone appointed by the gov- 
ernment possibly to bring those people together and to work something out. 
j 2 If it cannot be done voluntarily, then the only alternative is to make it man- ee 
- datory. But I would prefer to see some voluntary group set up with a com- 
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mittee or a group of people representing various segments of farmer organiza- 


tions as well, so we could work out this thing among ourselves. But so far 
there has been no attempt to get together to work this thing out. We have 
organizations in various parts of the industry. I wonder if they could not do this 
in a voluntary way. I would like to see some kind of more permanent and 


compulsory thing done, and I would like to see the government acting as a 


co-ordinator of the various segments of the industry. 


Mr. JorGENSON: How soon do you plan or propose that such a co-ordinating 
agency be set up amongst yourselves on a voluntary basis? 


Mr. McANutrty: I do not think it could be done now. It has to be dene be: 
somebody from government, so that if it did not work out, somebody would 
have the power to straighten the thing out. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: You suggest that the government should take the 
initiative? 

Mr. McANuLTy: Yes, somebody from the government should set up a 
small group. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see that Mr. Phillips is here from the department. Perhaps 
we might ask him to clear the air a bit from the doubt we have this morning 
arising from the witnesses answers about the storage policy for feed grain. 
Could you do that, Mr. Phillips? 


Mr. C. R. Puruuips (Program Co-ordinator, Department of Agriculture): 
Mr. Chairman, respecting storage policy, storage is paid on western grains 
stored in eastern licensed elevators. There is a list of the eastern licensed 
elevators in the second part of the minutes of this committee last fall. It was 

provided at the request of the committee. Would you like me to make some 
comments respecting the board of grain commissioners’ rules? 

The CHAIRMAN: Having to do with priorities? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, if you please. 


Mr. PHILLips: The Canada Grain Act is administered by the board of grain 
commissioners. Mr. McAnulty is quite right, when he says that one section 
requires licensed elevators to accept the grain first come first served, but with 
this exception, that the movement of a vessel may be out of line, if it would 
facilitate the export of grain; in other words, suppose an ocean vessel is present 
and full of oats, and there is no grain of that type in the elevators. Then if there 
is a lake vessel waiting, it may be taken out of line in order to supply the ocean 
vessel. And there is another exception whereby the licensed terminal elevator 
may apply to the board for exemption of certain flat capacity from the licence. 
In other words, from the public part of the licence, and this has been done. 
Elevators have asked the national harbours board for exemption from the 
licence to protect a particular segment of the trade. This has included Ontario 
grain. But I think Mr. McAnulty would agree that this year the corn situation is 
unusual. You have difficulty each year, but it is much greater this year because 
there is an extra 12 million bushels of corn there. It has changed the price and 
brought it down. | 

It would be possible under the provisions of the law for exemption to be 
made to take care of a certain amount of corn. The difficulty in my opinion is 
not one of storage, it is one of unloading capacity. If you take the facilities 
of an elevator to unload cars of grain, there is a great deal larger volume of 
grain that can be handled, because it is more difficult to unload cars than it is to 
unload vessels. So there is a question of cost, or relative cost in there. I think 
Mr. McAnulty has answered it when he said he has not given any thought to 
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S the economies from the standpoint of the company in building additional space. 
- I imagine that if it is not economical for them, it would be most difficult for 


anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. We have two other members who wish to ask 
questions. : 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I notice that we do not have a 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before I ask for a check to be made on whether or not 
we have a quorum, might we not finish with Mr. Watson and Mr. Mullally, if the 
committee is agreeable, in order to avoid having to sit again this afternoon? 

Mr. ETHIER: Let us continue now. } 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, we cannot continue now because 
it has been brought to your attention as Chairman that we do not have a 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not aware that we do not have a quorum. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have already brought it to your attention. Mr. 
Choquette should have remained, but he had to leave. These people ask their 
questions and then run out. It makes it bad for those of us who are prepared 
to wait. . 

Mr. MuLLALLY: There is only myself and Mr. Watson. Mr. Godbout has 
come here from New Brunswick at considerable inconvenience. I think it would 
be unfortunate if the committee had to rise without hearing from him. My 
question is a very simple one. 

Mr. TarpIF: Why do you not ask your question while we are checking? 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): It is illegal to do so. 

The CHarrmMAn: I do not know if there is a quorum or not. But if the com- 
mittee agrees, we could quickly tidy it up. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are aware of it, because I have brought it to 


| your attention. I shall not argue the point. I have made the point. It is quite 


clear that government members are not accepting their responsibility to get the 
committee started in the morning when it should be. I think they have set up 
the committee as a smokescreen to try to bypass some parts of eastern Canada. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, Order. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I shall not press the point. I shall allow the 
questions. I am agreeable. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us proceed then. 


Mr. MuLLALLY: The facts do not coincide with what has been said. My | 
question is directed to Mr. Godbout. I would like first of all to ask him what — 
type of business he is doing, about his experience briefly, if he has some 
recommendations to make, and what his opinions are on the present feed 
grain assistance, and the movement of grain generally? Possibly he may 
have some suggestions to make which would be of benefit to the committee 
in making its report to the house. This is a very broad question, and I appre- 
ciate it. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Gopsout (President, Grand Falls Milling Co. Ltd., Grand Falls, N.B.): 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Flemming has covered the ground very thoroughly as far 
-as the Maritime Provinces are concerned except, I believe, the complaints 
of manufacturers along the St. John River. I come from Grand Falls (Grands- 
Saults) and it must be admitted that transportation costs for my grain, from 
Fort William to Grands-Saults, are 99 cents the hundredweight, which works 
out at $19.80 a ton. We have a $14 subsidy, so $5.80 remains to be paid. Take, 
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hon ae Foor! Fort William % Halted, by wae oe is ‘8 ‘a ton; ; then 


by Canadian National to Truro $3, which makes a freightage of $12. and a ae 
subsidy of $11 a ton; that leaves only $1 to pay. That means there is a se 


difference of $4.80 between grain delivered to Grands-Saults, compared with 
that delivered to Truro in Nova Scotia, for example. I admit that I am not 
too well informed on the various subsidies paid for feed. I come from an area 
where mostly potatoes are grown. There is very little cattle raising in my 
region, but I believe the reason why farmers are not interested in raising 
eattle is that the price of feed is too high. I believe the committee is certainly 
going to see to this question of differences for our grains and for the subsidies 


Mae paid. That is about all I have to add for the moment. 


Mr. Watson: Mr. Godbout, can you tell us whether tie new 7) storage: 
policy has reduced the cost to farmers in the past year, since this policy was 
introduced? 

Mr. Gopsout: I believe it has reduced the cost. ‘ 

Mr. WATSON: But, in your sales, do you think that you have reduced 
your price to farmers because of this storage policy and transportation 
assistance? 

Mr. GopBoutT: We base our prices on a certain margin, we take a certain 
gross profit margin. Everything depends on the price we pay for our different 
grains and our different proteins and we pass on our savings to farmers. If 
the government pays a higher subsidy, naturally our grains are going to cost 
less, and the farmer will certainly pay less for his feed. 

Mr. WaTSON: But, in the past year, has the cost to the farmer been 
reduced or increased? : 

Mr. Gopsout: In the past year, I would venture to say that the price 
to the farmer for feed has been reduced a little. | 


Mr. Watson: A little. How much? Can you tell us? 

Mr. Gopsout: It depends also on the different proteins we buy. There 
are differences in the prices of proteins and concentrates which go into the 
making of our feeds and there are different feeds that you change— 


Mr. Watson: Are you in favour of retaining these policies of paying for 
storage and transportation assistance? 
| Mr. GopsoutT: Yes. 

Mr. Watson (Chdéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I would like to ask - 
some questions of Mr, Flemming. Would he indicate to us whether or not his 
prices to the farmers to whom he sells have been reduced as a result of this 
policy which he seems to favour? 

Mr. FLEMMING: Our mark-up remains the same. On September 29 we 
paid for No. 3 c.w. oats, bulk contract at Halifax $2.53 per hundredweight. On 
_ September 20 of last year we were paying for No. 3 c.w. oats $2.29 as of that 
date. The market was up from $2.29 to $2.53, that is, 24 cents, or $4.80 a ton. 

Mr. Etuier: That is because of the bargain in the west? ! 

Mr. FLEMMING: Yes, and there is nothing we can do about it. 


Mr. WATSON (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Could you give us any 
figures to show the difference in the price to the farmer with this payment 
of storage and transportation? Have you any idea what the difference means 
to the farmer? 


Mr. FLEMMING: The farmer gets a saving. My friend asked why my hog 
price was less than my competitor when he went down. It was because I had 


oi HORNER (Acuitia): “Why not? 


i Mr. FLEMMING: Because they stopped the freight assistance. It was taken i 


- in September. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): This is . detrimental to your industry? 
Mr. FLEMMING: I do not say that; because the price of No. 2 wheat screen- 


ings has been coming down since thes put in the freight assistance on No. 2. 
They are not down to where they could be, but they are coming down. 


Mr. TarpDIF: You are getting a better product for less money. 


Mr. RENE AUBREY (Director, Association of Feed Manufacturers (eastern di- 
vision) Montreal, Quebec): With the freight policy that the government proven. 


in I suggest that you are not making any savings at six cents a ton, or even if 


_ you warehouse it for six and one half months; you are not making a savings. 


Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Has this policy re- 
sulted in savings to the farmer, or have you people absorbed part of the benefit _ 


Mi which was originally intended for the farmer? 


___-Mr. Ausrey: Generally speaking I would say that it has been turned back Oar 
to the farmer. , : 


Mr. FLEMMING: We have four grain companies in our village, ie they 
have brought the price down. 


Mr. Doucett: I want to ask two questions of Mr. Godbout about some-_ i 
thing I do not understand. He said that the freight subsidy to his 6) was Aiba 


_ how many dollars more than to Truro? 
Mr. Gopsout: From Fort William to Grand Falls the subsidy is $14. 
Mr. Doucett: The subsidy of the freights? 
Mr. Gopsout: The subsidy; the grain is $19.80. 
Mr. Doucett: And what is the difference to Truro? 


Mr. Gopsout: The grain is $19.80 which is 99 cents a hundredweight, and > ie i‘ 


the subsidy is $14, which leaves us $5.80 compared with Truro, for instance, 
from Fort William. On grain diverted to Truro, it is $9 for water freight; 


and $3 for the C.N.R. freight to Truro, which makes $12, and the mana mee " 


$11, leaving us only $1. 
Mr. DoucettT: You will have $4. 


Mr. Gopsout: No, $5.80. 
Mr. Doucett: So it is $4 more? 
Mr. Gopzout: It is $4.80 more. 


Mr. DoucetT: You have charged $4.80 per ton more, and you have the : 


same return as Truro. 
Mr. Gopsout: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, gentlemen. 


Mr. Wess: In other words, what you are saying is that this zoning di ae 


not help your situation at all. 


Mr. Gopzout: No, it did not help us along the Saint John river, and that 


is true. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think all the members of the committee would ene 3 
me to thank all the witnesses for their coming here this morning. We are 
very pleased that you were able to be with us. The meeting is now _ 
; adjourned. Wh 
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RETAIL PRICES ON FEED RATIONS 


Details Pig Grower 16% Dairy Ration 16% Lay Mash 18% 


Date Place Bulk/ton | Bag/Cwt | Bulk/ton | Bag/Cwt | Bulk/ton | Bag/Cwt 


$ c $ c $ Cc $ Cc $ c $ Cc 


Sept. 10/64 | Guelph (Ontario)....| 72 | 00 3 | 80 69 | 00 3 | 65 86 | 00 4 | 50 

Sept. 15/64 | Joliette (Quebec)..... fe He a OF pe oe a ie ae eh ue, a 

Sept. 17/64 | Ch’town (P.E.I.).... Ae el all ee 

Oct. 15/64 | Guelph (Ontario)... . ee tl 

Oct. 15/64 | Joliette (Quebec)..... Salo| 2ls| lel slo) wlan 

Gem @y.| nm {ol alae! oslo alr) obama 
Ottawa 


November 18, 1964. 
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APPENDIX 2 


| Mr. Chairman and Members of Committee on Agriculture and 
- Colonization, House of Commons, Ottawa. 


a Gentlemen: 


I am here as a private individual in the feed business since 1928 and 


4 operating a small independent mill since 1956, where over 90% of purchases 


is sold as balanced rations to farmers. 


- Our supplies are purchased through Maritime grain brokers on a delivered 
basis, grain ex Halifax, mill feeds and proteins ex West. 


Since the assistance plan was organized in 1941, there have been a number 
of changes greatly increased with the opening of the seaway in 1959, which 


a affected laid down costs in a large number of Maritime points. 


Our farmers need a freight assistance policy—so plans can be made for at 
least five to ten years ahead. The present uncertainty of feed costs hinders 
expansion of food production in milk, meat, and poultry products, 


The attached information on freight rates and feed prices in comparison 
with Montreal show our position. Our manufacturing costs are reasonable and 
with reduced freight charges, we can compete with the larger mills of Canada. 
Our recommendations are attached. 


Faithfully yours, 
Wm. A. Flemming. 


WAF/mb 
Encls. 


Brief on Feed Prices to House of Commons Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization. 


In order to bring our prices in line with Montreal, we need and respect- 
fully suggest for your consideration: 


(1) Continuation of subsidy on western feed grains based on lowest cost 
transportation by rail and/or water to encourage Maritime mills to 
manufacture as close to point of consumption as possible. 


(2) Continuation of payment of subsidies on truck movement of grains. 


(3) Recommend continuation of free storage programme in National 
Harbours Board elevators. 


(4) Recommend that the National Harbours Board or Canadian Wheat 
Pool predetermine space required by all Maritime manufacturers 
using N.H.B. elevators and allocate space in order that all will get 
a fair share of available space, and make purchases direct from 
Wheat Board or recognized grain brokers. I question if a local sell- 
ing agency can look after the interests of the smaller mills in this 
area. 


(5) In order to compete with Ontario and Montreal mills, I respectfully 
urge a subsidy on vegetable proteins and Ontario corn so that these 
can be delivered to Maritime points to cost the same delivered as at 
Montreal. 
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(6) The subsidy on mill feeds to remain practically as now in effect, 
but with the addition of No. 2 Ground Wheat Screenings, used in our 
Hog Feeds to advantage. Also subsidy on heavy double recleaned 
Oats for feeding only, be placed on basis prior to September 64. 


(7) Recommend and urge most strongly that feed freight assistance on 
the above be made a permanent policy with suitable legislation to 
cover. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. A. Flemming. 


Following are Grain freight rates Ex Halifax and Ex Prescott 


Ex Halifax Ex Prescott 


Waco ah atea asd ee ge ERRNO REA RULERS Rane NIN Ta A gal ReaD . 30 Aye 
PA TEU ROOM USER AT SS pitas beats Allg, Gee J ab MMI MEN oc paer tained he wi . 154 .18 
ie OHS (cS 20195 Gy BUTANE TM a CCCP NE Set NINE EE . 154 .78 
BYES A ahah cer ENO Saar ROR GIS RANA CEN Cah TUM ne a MU Ra Er . 154 18 
POW AGO LRN SUKa Sy Ce ce WNtEa RORUNOIUE dia lenge SoRl tele a haben a ale UES .18 
ve PEST CEN USING DUNES UA NE ke eid rg MMe Ma RN ERD .22 
TIN UATIA GY URN CNG he asi isl ei heante Gee Yuta har ARO aoa eluted alas . 154 .78 
MC OTVE VEL eWay rahe ae RU Sr MUN CA AA .182 .78 
ePIC TCE CO WT TN hs Use ies reine ei Cece ec Tata esate wus add ead alates .18 .78 
SUE OT PTB Rc CPST SORES E RN Mesh CUBIC EINES a Nate DO PIS UG ae RU TRL RO A .18 .78 
ROUNGOM CATAL UME CUCM CLL Ue aN CaBg .16 
(TW TON IT AGN dan eC ROE OU HEME RGE Re SOR RSPR GI Nee A NE at Ba vee 
DUPRE ODOITE sie UN ey iat aiany Geog alan ake Mita s othiileha ets 15 .78 
PR ROO Uy  hisulre ahah oe ahcoy suec ad Ch UMC Na .26 Oy 
LET USN bens AOU a ee MND) ga Oa MR ean re a MnO .20 Ps 
Tag Coe AA AB OT 0k RAR RR ENRON a Te SOON KE EUSA On t .12% 18 
ROO PORTO FPR Aro CHAT LC ON IG A Ani .103 
PRPL STEUER ce ste Ui act Se Sch ake OUTST anh HUTA MRO Ea ts ONL . 20 12 
SOSH. UNG STRAUS IAs eas ie RIV See oa A EA . 26 ay 
SEP EG ToS NL DNS ie el ay ea Tam UAV 6a, MAO NA ETA .10 Mahe: 
PNT GTAOTFO UC IME We Teel tee UNRU NSSLeg Sah Sat dy . 20 se 
MANET O REV rt eae ict ikea cara Techy eb Ge OT Wa Sie a MEU ANG a 15 wen 
SYAEERTNT OUEU EWTN THM Uisenans abe Tek eb Ar tania KIA MGR SAL VINA ME ag -48 18 
ACCOR RINE OLE UY acide he ace Un IS Sem r OSL nga Say . 26 
UP y Saeco) BN AB READ AO a TED A Oc RAN TPL CTR OE .35 
Rail 
Soyabeanmeal Bulk or Bagged ex Hamilton or Toronto 
Pai OL PUL ORI ie weet area e Re Litem . 953 
MT Ontresik= Pe. Exar dion yesh el eee ela sellotas he 95 
Hamilton—To Montreal .................56. 25 ton .51 
40 ton .48 
50 ton .47 
Toronto—-Lo: Montrealei ci). iene ea ais oe 25 ton .50 
40 ton .47 
50 ton .46 
Water Bagged only i 
Hamilton—To Montreal.............. 0.00006 25 ton .53 
30 ton .52 
‘Toronto-— Lo Montreal coy iii Woes dn kieinln 25 ton .47 


$1 Feed Bariey: on shes aA a i fo A OD aoe win: 
Sample Wheat..... Peso ee Th he oe Ge Oe a OO a CMs 
_ Whole Corn (ex Ontario), aise “ AU de isa 


“Mill Feeds Bagged Net Delivered Truro 


Suda tite 


Brewers’ Grain........... : -$ 3.05 cwt. — 

Gluten 23% iyi th 3.67 ewt. 

Linseed Oilcakemeal BOO BAS HICe Us Weick save Me TA Gg hictldatins 0: Aes Moe ONT aa te 
- Soyabeanmeal 44%. ............. PUN ae 5.28 cwt. 


The following are prices to farmers, basis lots of three tons or more. 
Competition No. 1 


Toronto Montreal — Truro. 


Oats (bulk) ; - 56.00 58.00 61.00 
Barley (bulk). . ; 57.00 59.00 — 62.00 
Wheat (bulk).. pen fey er OQ: 73.00 73.00 
Corn (bulk)... y 56.00 70.00 77.00 
16% Dairy Ration (bagged) 69.00 69.00 69.00 
16% Hog Grower (bagged) 73.00 74.00 82.00 
15% All Mash Layer (bagged). . 80.00 81.00 87.00 
16% All Mash Layer (bagged). . aneaedt 
Ne All Mash Layer (bagged). . 81.00 84.00 91.00 


Competition No. 2 
Toronto Montreal Quebec | Truro. 
Chick Grower Krums. _ 82.80 89.20 89.60 93.20 
18% Laying Pellets.... 86.00 94.00 94.80 — 98.40 
16% Dairy Krums..... 68.80. 75.20 76.40 79.20 
32% Dairy Conc. é aint 
82.80 | 90.60 92.60 101.20. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, December 3, 1964. 
(17) 


P The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
3 10:10 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


2 Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), 
_ Béchard, Beer, Brown, Cardiff, Choquette, Cyr, Danforth, Dionne, Doucett, 
_ Forest, Forgie, Gendron, Groos, Honey, Howe (Wellington-Huron), Jorgen- 
_ son, Konantz (Mrs.), Laverdiére, Loney, Madill, Matte, McBain, McIntosh, 
Muir (Lisgar), Mullally, O’Keefe, Saltsman, Thomas, Watson (Assiniboia), 
_ Webb and Whelan—33. 


Witnesses: From the Independent Commercial Corn Growers Associa- 
_ tion of Ontario: Messrs. George Morris, President, Glenn Ludwig, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thomas Swanton, Secretary, Don Morris, Bill Danforth, Murray Doyle 
and Dwight Doyle. 


In attendance: Mr. C. R. Phillips, Program Co-Ordinator, Department of 
_ Agriculture. 


a The Chairman welcomed the witnesses and asked Mr. Danforth to intro- 
duce the Officials then Mr. Morris introduced the other delegates. 


Mr. Swanton presented the brief and the Committee proceeded to the 
- examination of the witnesses. 


is At 12:20 o’clock p.m., the questioning of the witnesses being completed, 
_ the Chairman adjourned the Committee to Thursday, December 10, 1964. 


D. E. Lévesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, December 3, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. Mrs. Konantz and gentlemen, I want to thank 
everyone for getting started so early this morning, and I think that is par- 
ticularly good when we consider how many other committees are meeting. 

We are very pleased this morning to have representatives here from the 
Independent Commercial Corn Growers Association of Ontario. These gentle- 
men have been arranged, if I may use that phraseology, by Mr. Danforth, who 
has been kind enough to look after some of the witnesses from Ontario, and 
as I mentioned at the last meeting, Mr. Asselin and Mr. Mullally had under- 
taken a similar responsibility with respect to Quebec and the maritimes. 

I think I might then, without further comment, ask Mr. Danforth if he 
would be kind enough to introduce the president of the witnesses’ association 
this morning, and then I think the president, Mr. Morris, will introduce those 
who are with him before the committee this morning. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Since most of these gentlemen, 
I might say these upright, business-looking gentlemen, I believe are farmers, 
and most of them are from my area, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
welcome them to the committee this morning. They do represent a very im- 
portant industry in Ontario, and I feel the committee will gain much from the 
evidence that they may present before us today, because they are not only 
conversant with their industry, but they are engaged in it, and each of them 
is a specialist in his own particular field. 

I would like to introduce and present to the committee George Morris, 
president of the association, a very successful businessman and farmer who 
grows a great deal of acreage of this commercial corn. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. It is a pleasure to have you with us, Mr. 
Morris; would you be kind enough to introduce the others of your delegation. 


Mr. GEORGE Morris (President, Ontario Independent Commercial Corn 
Growers Association): Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I wonder, looking 
over this group today and my gathering here, just how they fit together? In 
how many places in this large world, could we, a bunch of farmers, come to 
a meeting as important as this and present our case. I think we live in a fine 
land, where this is allowed. We are proud of it. We are certainly happy, as 
farmers, to be able to be here, and we do appreciate it, gentlemen. 

. I would like to introduce my group to you, if I might: my vice president, 
Mr. Glen Ludwig; my secretary, Mr. Thomas Swanton; Mr. Donald Morris, 
a corn grower; Mr. Bill Danforth, a corn grower; Mr. Murray Doyle and Mr. 
Dwight Doyle. 

I might say this, gentlemen, that there are no better corn growers in the 
world than these gentlemen I have just introduced to you. We do not take a 
back seat to anyone. These men do not. 

We have a brief, and we are happy to present it. Before I have it presented, 
may I add that we do exist because we were asked to exist by a meeting held 
in the city of Chatham; we have a right to exist as commercial corn growers, 
independent of any other organization, and that is why we exist. 

I believe that is all the introductions we need, and I will ask Mr. Swanton 
to read our brief. 
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Mr. THomas Swanton (Secretary, Ontario Independent Commercial Corn 
Growers Association): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Hon. members of this com- 
mittee, I am privileged to present this brief to you on behalf of the Independent 
Commercial Corn Growers Association of Ontario. 


We the Independent Commercial Corn Growers Association of Ontario 
humbly petition your honorable committee to give your utmost consideration 
to our plea on behalf of a vital and growing industry in Ontario, and to apply 
those principles of justice and fair-play that should characterize truly demo- 
cratic government in determining the application or deletion of tariffs or in 
the granting of subsidies. 


The growing of commercial corn in Ontario has expanded enormously 
with constantly improved methods of handling and better varieties of corn, 
filling a vital need in the production of various types of high energy feed 
required by feeders of livestock and poultry in Canada as well as mpl 
the general economic condition in our country. 


We have become alarmed and concerned by conflicting reports in the press 
and on the radio and by the evidence submitted to your committee for the 
removal of the eight cent tariff on imported corn, the subsidization of trans- 
portation by water of western feeds and storage, and the establishment of an 
authority to have complete control of eastern feed grains. 


Therefore, our producers are unanimous in feeling that there must be no 
reduction in the present duty on corn entering Canada which would adversely 
affect the price of corn to our producers and place them in unfair competition 
with corn which has been produced under the farm subsidy policy of the 
United States government and is, therefore, the property of that government. 


And, whereas the acreage of corn grown in Ontario for grain and sileage 
exceeds 650,000 acres, and produced in 1964 an estimated production of 52,- 
728,000 bushels of grain corn with a potential value to the producers of over 
$70,000,000. And, in the opinion of reliable government officials, with new 
and adapted varieties the acreage of this crop could expand six and seven 
times its present amount. 


In requesting the retention of the eight cent tariff on imported corn, we 
do not wish to be placed in a position of advantage or preference at the ex- 
pense or disadvantage of the farmer in Quebec and the maritime provinces. 
In our opinion the solution lies in the subsidization of transportation and stor- 
age of Ontario corn to eastern points which would allow the feed freight 
assistance to function as it was primarily designed, namely, to make feed 
grains competitive with United States corn, which is stated by the MacPherson 
Royal Commission. 


We believe our farmers in Quebec and the maritimes should be in a posi- 
tion to purchase at their respective destinations Ontario corn at a price that 
would encourage the use of that commodity in the manufacture of high energy 
feeds. To that end we would agree with the August 28th statement of the 
Hon. Mr. Sauvé that there will be no balance of transportation costs greater 
than $2.00 per ton by the least cost method of transporting grain. 


We urge that any recommendation this committee might propose with 
reference to the equalization of freight on Ontario corn to eastern farmers 
be of such a nature as to cover a period of at least ten years duration. This we 
believe will assist in the expansion of food production in milk, meat, and 
poultry encouraging feeders to produce at uniform prices to consumers in all 
major centres in Canada, therefore, guaranteeing a continuity of supply. 


And whereas if no action is taken to alleviate the conditions under 
which corn growers of Ontario would find themsélves if they are not treated 
equally with their fellow Canadians in the West, where the transportation 
subsidy applies to corn as well as other grains. For example— 
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The price of corn in 3-ton lots at: 
Toronto is $56.00 per ton; 
Montreal $70.00 per ton; 
Truro $77.00 per ton. 


A difference of $21.00 per ton, Toronto versus Truro or fifty-eight cents 
a bushel; 


A difference of $14.00 per ton between Toronto and Montreal or 25.7¢ 
per bushel. 


In comparison we have the cost of subsidized wheat and grain to the same 
centres— 


On the basis of 3-ton lots: 


Toronto $70.00 per ton; 
Montreal $73.00 per ton; 
Truro $73.00 per ton. 


A difference of only $3.00 per ton between Toronto and Montreal: 
A difference of only $3.00 per ton between Toronto and Truro. 

And, whereas the Canadian wheat board has freed the mills and feeders in 
western Canada from price and quota regulation, we heartily approve this 
action and register our disapproval of any action to create a government agency 
for the marketing of feed grain in eastern Canada, as we sincerely believe 
that such services can be rendered satisfactorily by private enterprise governed 
by the law of supply and demand. 


In summary Mr. Chairman, appreciating that the objectives of this com- 
mittee is to obtain if possible cheaper feed for Quebec and the Maritimes, and 
well aware that corn is necessary for high energy feed in most rations; we 
should like to present in brief the five following points: 


(1) That the portion of commercial corn grown in Ontario and used 
as a feed, be given the same government freight assistance on east- 
ern movement as that accorded to western feed grains with which 
we are in direct competition. This would afford the government a 
strong deterrent against the importation of United States feed corn 
into eastern Canada. 


(2) That we the corn growers of Ontario receive the same government 
subsidy of 1 cent per bushel per month on that portion of our crop 
used for feed purposes and stored in terminal and licenced eleva- 
tors from November 15 to April 15. 


(3) That our industry be given a fair portion of the storage space 
allocated for. feed grains in eastern elevators, which we do not now 
enjoy due to the fact that a first come first serve basis finds the 
elevators filled to capacity, before our harvest can get under way. 


(4) We recommend the 8 cent tariff be retained to protect us against 
large United States importations. 


(5) We recommend that the eastern feed grain industry be not regi- 

mented by a bureau or committee but that the grain be allowed to 
move through its normal channels, which with the application of 
the above principles could substantially reduce the price of corn 
to eastern feeders. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, Mr. Chairman, for your con- 
sideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Mr. Swanton and gentlemen, Mr. 
Levesque has asked me to say to the committee that we are in rather cramped 
quarters this morning. We gave our other room over because we did not realize 
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we were going to have a meeting this week, and we called this on rather short 
notice. Also there are seven committees meeting this morning; unfortunately 
there are not enough French interpreters to go around, so that we do not have 
one this morning. If the members of the committee at this meeting would be 
kind enough to bear in mind that it is just impossible to obtain an interpreter 
this morning, we would appreciate it. 


Mr. Swanton, thank you very much for your brief. I understand that Mr. 
Swanton, Mr. Morris and Mr. Ludwig are prepared to answer the questions 
that members of the committee fire at them. : 


Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would like to ask the makeup 
of the committee. I know some of the men, but what part of Ontario do they 
represent? Do they represent all the corn growing areas? Are there represen- 
tatives from all these different counties in your association? 


Mr. Morris: Mr. Whelan will recall some time ago there was a large upset 
in the corn industry in Ontario, caused by a vote. There were two sides to that 
tangle, and there were a few of our members that you see here today that were 
active at that time, and after the smoke had cleared away we were asked to 
form this organization. It is in the process of being formed, and we are here 
today representing it, and we will have membership, and I believe, Mr. Whelan, 
you will be asked to join that committee as of now. 


Mr. WHELAN: What I asked, Mr. Morris, was what area do they represent 
now? Is this more a provisional board, or a provisional committee? 


Mr. Morris: Well, we are just like a seed of corn: We are branching out 
into the whole province of Ontario where they grow corn. 


Mr. WHELAN: I realize it is an expanding industry as far as that goes, and 
as you pointed out in your brief it has a great future in Ontario. As far as that 
goes I heartily agree with that. One of the things I noticed you mentioned, and 
Mr. Swanton did also more or less in his summary—I did not get every bit of 
it—was storage. Now, the other day I had representations made to me, and 
possibly some of the other members of the committee had representations made 
to them, about our corn. What is happening to it in Montreal as far as storage 
is concerned? I understand there are several hundred box cars that have been 
there for some time, not being unloaded, and I understand no concentrated 
effort to unload them will be made until December 7. 

Do you feel that in Montreal is the best place to store our corn; or should 
the field of storage be more readily available, probably in the corn growing 
area? 

I realize that because of marketing, and the different machines we are 
using, there is a large rush at harvest time; really there is no place in our area 
that I feel we could put this corn. 

Do you feel that the storage space should be enlarged, or is it in the right 
place in Montreal? : 


Mr. Morris: I am going to ask Mr. Ludwig to answer your question. 


Mr. GLen LupwicG (Vice President, Ontario Independent Commercial Corn 
Growers Association): Mr. Chairman, hon. gentlemen, Mr. Whelan, it seems to 
me that Montreal is not the place to store corn, particularly in box cars. We 
know that some of our grain elevator men are in trouble today; there could 
be the odd one go broke, and this demurrage is being passed on to the farmer 
in Quebec and the maritime provinces. This is what we do not want to happen; 
we agree that this is not the place for the storage of Ontario corn, in box 
cars in Montreal. 

We feel as farmers that if we can have some type of assistance, such as a 
fast writeoff, quick recovery of our money, we will put the storage on our 
farms, where it should be. This will also alleviate the tremendous glut we get 
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at harvest time. Farmers are moving tremendously technologically today. For 
example, it will take a $12,000 dryer to keep up to a corn combine. The elevators 
cannot even keep up to one farmer. How are they going to keep up with all of 
them? 


I think, and I think these gentlemen will agree with me, that where we need 
the storage to remove this excess glut at harvest time is at the farm. This is 
what we required in our soft wheat industry; we did not require an agency 
to do it, all we had to do was remove the glut that was causing our prices to 
become depressed. 

Gentlemen, would you like to take this information back to your farmers 
in Quebec and the maritimes. We suggest that if they want cheap feed they 
should be down here in Ontario buying it now. Some of the farmers had to sell 
at a distress price of 80 and 90 cents. The only price increase we are willing 
to accept is that we have another source open, and we will let free trade and 
competition take care of it. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Why? Can you explain to the committee why there is this 
glut of hundreds of box cars at Montreal? 


Mr. Lupwic: Mainly because we have not the storage here, and we do have 
a peculiar situation. This year there has been some spoilage on corn, and it has 
been doubly serious because the farmers have been picking and shelling and 
delivering corn. Now, the corn which was put into storage is being taken out, 
and there just is not the room for it, gentlemen. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Well, is not there an allocation of storage for feed grains 
in the terminal elevators? 


Mr. Lupwic: Yes, but we cannot get Ontario corn into it, because it is all 
filled up by commitments to western feed grains before we even start our 
harvest. 


Mr. WHELAN: I understand the reason they are not going to touch this 
grain is on account of the export of western grains, and this is the reason I 
was given yesterday as far as the national harbours board is concerned. Last 
year I believe it was American corn that used these facilities. I understand that 
our department this year refused to let them use this as a transfer point for 
American corn. They did tell me this also, and I fully realize how impractical it 
is to our people when they are getting this corn delivered to them. Several days 
ago they sent a telegram asking them not to ship corn to Montreal, but the corn 
continued to come in from the brokers, mainly from the Montreal area. I am 
not really saying that they did not want it; I may not be a 100 per cent correct 
on this, but this is the information I was given. 

On this suggestion of Mr. Ludwig that the grain be stored on the farm, I 
‘cannot say that I agree with him, because of the evidence we have had. I have 
checked, and already this year there is a great difference between the way 
that corn is dried by the individual farmer on his dryer. We have had some 
come in, and it was turned back because it had odour on it, and everything else. 
Nearly every farmer who runs an independent dryer, according to the informa- 
tion I have been given, does things so differently that the corn is hard to blend; 
it is hard to use; it has different odours on it; and I think one of the things 
we have to make sure is that we have a top quality product. Maybe in time 
they will have to get used to it, but at the present time this is not proving to 
be a practical thing. Evidence in the past has shown that corn on the farm 
is not readily available, in a great many instances, when the market demands 
it. I agree that there should be some storage on the farm for grain. We 
have had the same difficulties with respect to wheat. A great amount of this 
comes off in not number one condition, and our grain inspectors can show you 
strong evidence on this point. 
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Mr. Lupwic: Mr. Whelan, I do not appreciate 4hel inference that we as 
farmers have not the intelligence to properly condition this corn. As a matter 
of fact, I would like to know your source of information; I would like to debate 
this with this man, whoever it may be. I have operated elevators, and I now 
farm. I can take you to farmers in southwestern Ontario, and I will take their 
corn from their binders and their bins and I will put it up for grade against 
anything you can pick up from the commercial end; and I will ee eis i you 
it is not blended either. 


Mr. WHELAN: I can give you the evidence, as far as that goes; I feel quite 
strongly on this from my study of grain re from being associated with 
them and visiting them all over Ontario and all over the United States. I am 
sure you are familiar with one installation at Maumee by the Anderson brothers 
there. One of their prime things is that they do not create any odour on their 
corn, and it can go into all phases of the market. I think you will agree that 
when corn is being dried by an oil dryer, or a gas dryer, even the best of 
operators can make a mistake. I am saying that our farmers are not used to 
this equipment. I think some of our farmers are the most capable people in 
the world; they are some of the most efficient farmers, some of the most scienti- 
fic. The units are under the farmers in Canada and especially in western 
Ontario. 

I did not imply that they were inefficient. I am a farmer, and I feel that we 
are some of the most efficient producers in the world, as far as that goes, but 
I do say they are not all drying their corn the same, and corn stored off or 
on the farm in nine cases out of ten does not all come out in the same condition 
that it could. 


Mr. Lupwic: All elevators do not dry the corn the same. Since you have 
been telling me you have seen these installation on the farms, how many are 
using oil? Very, very few. They use propane and natural gas. I think the 
technology of our farmers is advancing rapidly, and we should encourage this. 
This is what we needed for a united Canada. We will not stop until our people 
in Quebec can have the same living standard as any place else, the same as in 
the maritimes, the same as in the west, and I think we should be assisted; 
this is all we are asking, just to let us work out our own problems with assist- 
ance, but do not have us competing with subsidized stuff from the United 
States. I have been farming for years in corn, and have had to rack my brains 
to stay on top because I have to compete with this. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Have you any further questions? 


Mr. WHELAN: I have one further question on storage. I am not too clear 
just yet whether the intent of the commercial grain growers association is that 
we should have more storage on the farm and less terminal storage. Are they 
all agreed on that, or should we have more of both? 


Mr. Lupwic: Well, we are not experts on terminal storage, believe me, but 
we realize that if we had enough to take care of the glut at harvest it would 
help; this is what we are concerned with. Now, it is very possible that there 
should be some kind of storage set aside in Montreal, or Prescott, so that the 
Quebec and maritime farmers, through equalization of freight, can get corn 
which is necessary for high energy feed, and we would be happy to go along 
with this. 


Mr. WHELAN: This is the thing that concerns me about the corn in the 
Montreal storage now. This is going to cost the eastern consumer of this high 
energy food more. He might not get as a good a product as he would if it was 
properly looked after, because we know what will happen to this corn that 
is in steel box cars for any length of time, through condensation at the top of 
the car. I have seen these box cars a solid mass. The corn starts to grow if it 
is kept there long enough. This is my concern. Here we have a huge crop of 
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| orn that is not being looked after properly, and the only two people that are 
_ going to suffer are the producer and the consumer of this product. 


Mr. Morris: Mr. Whelan, I am certainly glad to know that you are con- 


ik cerned about these cars of corn and the corn farmers, because it is really a 


serious thing, but we are concerned about this storage. Then let us do something, 


it is time now, for next year. I think we can store corn at home. I had one of 
the first grain combines in this country, and people told me it would not 


work. If you think we cannot dry corn, just stop in on the way home, and we 
will show you. 


Mr. WHELAN: I did not say they cannot dry corn. I know a lot of farmers 
buying these smaller units who are putting $4,000 or $5,000 into them, I feel 
their farms are not big enough for these units. They are overcapitalizing for 


the return they get from their product. 


Mr. Morris: Possibly a fast turnover might be the answer to the whole 
thing. 


Mr. WHELAN: Maybe. Is the committee aware of the fact that the govern- 


ment announced that they had no intention of taking the tariff off American 


imported corn? 


Mr. Lupwic: We did not say that the government announced it, but that 
a couple of members of parliament had, and Mr. Sharp said that all the 
negotiations concerning this thing would be secret. We wonder why members 
of parliament are telling us it is not going to be taken off now. Are they given 


this information? 


Mr. WHELAN: It seems that a rumour had been spread in the corn area 


that we had the intention of taking off the tariff. I immediately went to all 


the authorities that I knew of, because I knew just the suspicion that the 
tariff was to be removed would have a drastic effect on the corn market. I 


have it in writing from the Minister of Trade and Commerce and I let this be 


Known to the people who ahked me for information, that they had no intention 
of taking the tariff off. 


Mr. McBain: I wonder if Mr. Whelan would explain the definition of we? 
Who is he referring to as we? You said we had the information. 


Mr. WHELAN: We had the information that the tariff is not going to be 


taken off. 


Mr. McBain: Yes. Who are you referring to as we? 

Mr. WHELAN: I was given the information by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 

Mr. McBAIN: You said we are not going to take the tariff off. 

Mr. WHELAN: I am using the broad terminology of the government. 

Mr. McBain: All right, say the government. 


Mr. WHELAN: It seems to me there is some idea that this statement should 
not have been made. I made this statement to the people that requested the 
information from me, and I thought it was most important to the corn industry 
at that time. Now, if there is some suggestion that this was not important to 
the corn industry, I would like to know. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, I am very interested in the remarks Mr. 
Whelan has made in regard to assurances that the tariff is not coming off. It 
is important to corn growers, and I am interested in his remarks in view of 
the fact we have had evidence presented to this committee requesting that the 


_ 8 cents be taken off, and I just wonder. Being a corn producer myself, and 


selfish in that regard, I am interested in this tariff on corn. Is there any in- 
formation available on the history of this tariff? Has this 8 cents always been 


on our corn? Has there been any change in this 8 cents? 
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Mr. Morris: Oh, there is quite a history to this tariff on corn. It has been 
played with before; that is the reason they were a little suspicious that things 
could happen. For example, in 1930, the Americans had 25 cents duty against 
Canadian corn; the Canadians had 74 cents tariff against food corn; in 1931 
the Americans still had 25 cents, the Canadians had 25 cents against all 
American corn; in 1938, the Americans still had the same duty, the Canadians 
reduced theirs at that time from 25 cents to 20 cents; in 1948, gentlemen, the 
same on commercial corn in the United States. They reduced it to 123 cents 
per bushel on seed corn going into the United States. The Canadians reduced — 
it from 10 cents to 8 cents, and that was in 1948, and that is where the duty 
was put to, 8 cents, and that is where it is today. As corn producers let us hope 
it is not be played with any more, I am saying that on my own behalf. 


Mr. Moore: May I ask a supplementary? What is the duty on Canadian 
seed corn going into the United States, the American duty? 


Mr. Morris: I have it here somewhere, but I cannot tell you today. 
Mr. SwANTON: I believe it is 25 cents. 
Mr. Morris: No, it is reduced to 124 cents. 


Mr. Moore: What explanation would you have of the difference between 
the duties in one country and another as regards corn? 


Mr. Morris: Well, I cannot think that men in this country were thinking 
too seriously about it, because we do not export corn to the United States. 
That would be my personal opinion. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, this tariff has been interesting me, I 
would like to point cut, for the information of the committee, that the tariff 
was reduced by the Americans to 123 cents from 25 cents on seed corn going 
into the United States. At that time the duty was reduced by the government 
from 10 cents to 8 cents on commercial corn coming into Canada. In one year 
that I am familiar with the figures indicate some 27,000 bushels of seed corn 
went into the United States at the reduced duty of 12% cents, I believe, but 
that same year, with the reduction from 10 cents to 8 cents in the Canadian 
tariff against American corn, there were 34 million bushels of American corn 
imported into Canada. This is why the corn growers are very disturbed about 
any action that might be taken in reducing the tariff. In all fairness, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to add to what Mr. Whelan said. There have been 
assurances by the ministers involved that they are not going to take the tariff 
off this year. They had been contemplating taking it off this year, but in all 
fairness, since, as Mr. Sharp said, the negotiotions on GATT are, and must be 
in secrecy, it is pretty hard to have the assurance that nothing will be done. 
There is secrecy surrounding these negotiations and we are given to under- 
stand that it is a trading, or a bartering concession in return for a concession. 
I do not think the corn industry wants to be in a position where we say it is 
8 cents concession for some other trade concession on behalf of the American 
government. : 

If I recall correctly, one of the recommendations was this one cent per 
month subsidy that was paid for the storage of western grains in terminal 
elevators. Do you feel that if the same subsidy was paid on Ontario corn 
it would make a difference to the feeders in eastern Canada? 


Mr. Lupwie: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think that this could sub- 
stantially reduce the cost to the farmer in Quebec and the maritimes. I think 
there are two things. I think he has to have subsidization of freight on Ontario 
corn to his destination; and I think we realize that this might not give him a 
continuity of supply. So, therefore, there should be some type of storage in 
Montreal or Prescott, close to his destination, and this storage should be sub- 
sidized so that his cost on the corn is not too great. 
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Mr. Wess: Mr. Danforth said that Mr. Sharp made an announcement. 
Where was this announcement made? It was not made in the house. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Webb, if I could say this to the committee: We 
have spent some time on tariff now, and Mr. Danforth is off on a new line of 
questioning. 

Mr. WeEsB: No, this is important. 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate it is important. 


Mr. WEBB: I would like to know where the statement was made. I did not 
know anything about it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Webb, I appreciate the importance, and if you want 
to be put on the list, I will be glad to do so, but I just wondered about 
interrupting Mr. Danforth: 


Mr. DANFORTH: I will give way to Mr. Webb. 


Mr. Wess: I would like to ask Mr. Danforth where this statement was 
made? I cannot remember anything about this statement. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: I think, Mr. Webb, if I bring this to your attention 
it was made by the minister in answer to a question by Mr. Olson on orders 
of the day, and it was around November 16 or 17, I am not sure of the exact 
date, but it is recorded in Hansard. It was in answer to Mr. Olson’s question 
to table the list of agricultural products, if we were going to have the tariff 
reduced or increased at the Geneva trade talks, and it was at that time that 
Mr. Sharp, if I remember correctly, stated that fibee negotiations would have 
to remain secret. I think he said he hoped that the information would not 
be available to the members until after the negotiations had been completed, 
as far as I can recall the statement made. I think if you will look through 
Hansard in the early part of November you will find that recorded there. 


| Mr. WEBB: He said that the tariff would probably not be removed at 
all? 
Mr. DANFORTH: No, he did not say that. 


Mr. Wess: Well, Mr. Whelan said that he had that information from the 
minister. I thought you confirmed it when you said that Mr. Sharp made that 
statement, but we have not heard of such a statement being made, and I 
think it just looks again like this information is being denied the committee 
and being handed out to others.. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Danforth, please. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I am glad that they explained this matter of storage for 
one cent; one other question on storage: I can appreciate Mr. Whelan’s question 
on local storage, because in our area of southwestern Ontario that has always 
been a big problem. 

I am wondering whether you can explain why it is that we have not 
corn in storage now in eastern elevators, when I understand that there is 
storage space available. I know it is on a first come first served basis, but 
why is our corn not in there? Why do we not get in there on a first come 
first served basis, and get our corn in storage? 


Mr. Lupwie: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that when you are speaking 
of eastern elevators, you are speaking of Prescott and Montreal. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Yes, these are the elevators I have in mind. 


Mr. Lupwia: Well, according to evidence presented to this committee at 
one time, on November 4, 1,600,000 bushels of U.S. corn, plus 57,000 bushels 
of Canadian corn were at Prescott and Montreal. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Is that this year? 
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Mr. Lupwic: According to the evidence presented to this committee at 
a previous meeting, and it would seem to me that there should be some 
prerequisite for space at Prescott or Montreal, or these elevators will be filled 
up with western feed grains. It would seem to me that it would be ideal for 
farmers in Quebec and the maritime provinces to have corn on which to draw. 
It has to be subsidized, as you can readily see by the figures presented of their 
cost laid down at their destination. 


Mr. DANFORTH: One more question, Mr. Chairman, can you explain to 
me why it is that there could be, I think you said 1,600,000 bushels of American 
corn in storage, and only 56,000 bushels of Canadian corn in storage? How 
could this be? 


Mr. Lupwic: The only reason I can see is perhaps the 1,600,000 American 
bushels are probably not new corn. It could be corn—I would not make this 
as a statement—that is purchased at futures, and it may be last year’s corn; 
it may be three years old, C.C.C. corn. This is a possibility, and besides, their 
harvest starts earlier than ours, and they can bring this in by boat, which 
again is a cheaper rate. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Are you saying this, that the reason we might have only 
56,000 bushels in storage is the fact that our corn was not yet available when this 
grain was put in storage? 


Mr. Lupwie:: Yes, I am. 


Mr. THomas: Several of my questions have been answered so far, Mr. Chair- 
man. One I have here is: What is the effect of these odours that were mentioned - 
in the drying of corn? Now, I can understand that they might affect corn for 
processing. My question is, do these odours, to the extent that they do exist, 
affect corn for feed purposes? 


Mr. Morris: Well, I would answer that, but I will get Mr. Ludwig, because 
we are both doing some drying with different principles. I use propane gas, and 
I have no added odour to corn whatsoever from that source. Now, if we get a 
little bit careless, and let a batch run cool, or run hot, and then put another 
batch on top, a small layer of mould would start on there, and you would get 
that little puff of mould going through, but that is just a matter of mechanics, 
with the operator. There is nothing wrong with the fire we use today for eryige 
corn; there is no problem there whatsoever. 


Mr. THomas: Well, is corn dried in these commercial dryers, as good for 
commercial purposes? I understand that some years ago the starch manu- 
facturers and so on would not accept corn that was not dried in the open, on cribs. 


Mr. Lupwic: I think this relates back to the fact that they have been 
involved in the very first commercial dryer that was brought in from 
the United States. They were using fuel oil, and drying with tremendously 
high heat. In the past 10 or 12 years this has changed. Mr. Whelan was quite 
correct. There were some odours due to this, the relative humidity would change 
and therefore your fire was not the same in the oil, and some processors, rightly 
so, refused this corn, and I agree, but with the technological advances it does 
not happen today. It can happen through the carelessness of the operator, scorch- 
ing the corn but, regarding the product, I think we have to agree that it is diffi- 
cult to naturally dry corn; it depends on your own personal choice which way 
you are going to move in the operation here. In my opinion we are not being 
paid what we should be paid for the added cost of naturally drying this corn. 
The processing is done within tolerances and limits. We can almost equal the 
naturally dried corn. Purdue University are now talking about a drierization 
program. This is their very prime reason, quality, but I think it is proven, as 
a matter of fact I know it is. We worked very closely with the Distillery Cor- 
poration, for a number of years on slow heat and quick drying and I think the 
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. ‘involved, 


Mr. THomas: Mr. Chairman, am I correct in assuming that the part of the 
‘ge corn crop which goes into the processing industry would be relatively small, 
relatively insignificant, in relation to the whole corn crop? Am I right in assum- 
ye - ing that most corn is used for feed purposes? It goes into feed mixes, and not 
a into the processing? 


Mr. Lupwic: Mr. Chairman, it would be conjecture on my part, and I do not 
_have those figures available. I would not want to estimate. 

Mr, Morris: I would consider that your opinion would be right there, 
_ because when you take a feed industry and high moisture and shelled corn and 
_ put them all together, I would say that most of the corn goes into the feed 
_ channels in some forms. There is another way of marketing this corn, and that 
- is not dried at all, but in a high moisture state. As Mr. Ludwig mentioned, corn 
_ was cheap and in a high moisture state down in our county, and there was no 
__ reason why the Quebec and maritime farmers could not come down and buy it. 
e Our school at Ridgetown has proved that one bushel of corn fed to broilers or 
_ turkeys is equal to dry corn, at 90 cents a bushel. 

. Mr. THomas: Mr. Chairman, assume that the problem of the corn pro- 
- ducers of western Ontario and all corn areas is the distribution and marketing of 
_ feed corn for feed purposes. According to what Mr. Morris said, the problem 
is one of storage and distribution facilities. If, as you say, corn can be marketed — 
_in the moist condition as corn, ensiled corn, then the problem takes on a different 
aspect. We have heard Aieacuitie: in connection with shipping in box cars, but 
a we are not getting away from this problem of freight subsidy. Is that correct? 
4 Mr. Morris: That is right. 


Mr. THomas: And you are submitting to the committee that in order to 
place the southwestern Ontario corn producers in a reasonable competition 
a relationship with western feed grain you require this freight subsidy? 
‘Mr. Morris: That is right. 

gs Mr, THoMas: Now, have you any specific proposals to offer as to how this 
storage situation can be improved? There are three types of storage, as I 
_ understand: There is terminal storage: then there is local storage, which is 
@ equivalent, the local elevators; and then we have farm storage, which is 
a going to be pretty important if it is going to be put into silos, or something 
like that. Now, we have to admit that the corn industry is in a state of transition, 
_ but that does not spoil your argument at all, that this subsidy is needed to 
place you in a competitive position with western feed grains. 

4 Can you give us any idea what the freight subsidy on western feed grains 
4 does to the producer of grain in southwestern Ontario, whether it be corn or 
de any other type of grain? 

. Mr. Morris: We just gave figures in our brief, saying that corn is at a dis- 
advantage of $21 less $3 to western feed grain, which makes it $3 landed at 
‘4 Truro. That seems to be too much for a farmer in the eastern parts of these 
provinces to be interested in. 


Mr. THomas: Can corn be substituted for western feed grain readily? Is ; 
gait as good as western feed grain? 


i Mr. Morris: Let us put the question the other way around. Can these 
a other grains be substituted for corn? Corn today is the main ingredient in these 
high energy rations. Someone has to pay too much for corn. If we do not put 
; the corn down there, the Americans are going to. That is all it amounts to. 
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Mr. THomaS: Well, there was some suggestion made that possibly a write-— 
off would do it. Now, I take it you are referring to a write-off under in- 
come tax, an allowance for depreciation. Have you any specific suggestions to. 
offer in that regard? 


Mr. Morris: I do not believe, sir, that an elevator man, or a farmer is going 
to build a dryer or storage elevator unless it could be profitable to him, and 
under the circumstances I see today it is not profitable. We have to have a 
fast write-off if we are going to have these storages, either in the hands of the 
trade or on the farm. ; 


_ Mr. THomas: Possibly if we could get Kent and Essex counties, south- 
western Ontario, declared a depressed area, we might get some assistance in 
that regard. 


Mr. Morris: I do not think that our area, sir, will ever become a depressed 
area. We are not ever going to let it do that. We have blisters on our hands, 
but I would suggest that you gentlemen find out from the income tax people, 
right in this city, who pays the most income tax, and I am pretty sure you 
will find it is the western farmer, but we are not hard up, and we are not 
going to be declared a depressed area. 


Mr. THomaAsS: In relation to this American corn, I would like to ask if 
my assumption is correct that there are huge quantities constantly in storage? 


Mr. Morris: Yes. 
Mr. THomas: Which have been in storage for a number of years, and 


therefore they can get this corn into the storage in eastern Canada, whereas 
with the Ontario corn there is no surplus? 


Mr. Morris: No. 
Mr. THomaAS: There has never been a surplus? 
Mr. Morris: No, we do not supply the market. 


Mr. THomas: And therefore with the Ontario harvest coming on later 
in the season, the storage is all filled up before the Ontario corn comes on the 
market and with the shortage of storage facilities in the area where corn is 
grown in Ontario, there just is no way to take care of this corn. We have 
these rumours of corn spoiling in box cars in Montreal, which, of course, is very 
unfortunate, but does this American corn enjoy any advantage over Ontario 
corn, other than that it is available for market at any time? How does the 
present freight set-up affect the Ontario corn grower, as compared with the 
American corn producer in connection with our eastern Canadian market? Does 
American corn enjoy any advantage over Ontario corn, or does it not? 

Mr. Morris: I understand, sir, that the freight rates are not too drastic 
between our country now and Montreal on corn, but this American corn is 
available when storage space is available, and it lands there because it is 
actually, as I understand it, paid at a disadvantage of 15 cents a bushel. They 
have to get 15 cents more than our corn is worth. 

Mr. THomas: That includes, of course, the 8 cents protective tariff, and 
of course involves the 74 per cent. 


Mr. Moore: I have a supplementary question: What would be the average 
storage necessary, say, on the corn farms in your area if you were to store 
the corn on the farm other than what you could sell at harvest time? What 
would be the size of the storage? 


Mr. Morris: Mr. Moore, it would appear that there are a lot of combines 
coming into the country, and they are advised not to combine corn unless they 
have at least 10,000 bushels, so it would appear that at the rate these combines 
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are coming in, if that was a rule of thumb to measure by, these farmers are 
_ going to be large or larger, and it would be shelled corn, and it would have to 
be stored in a shelled corn condition. 

Mr. Moore: I am a western farmer, and I would say that on the average 
on a western farm we have to store 10, 000 bushels until such time as the quotas 
are over. I might add as an aside that we do not get any write-off. 

Mr. Morris: You do get a real nice freight subsidy though. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: No, there is no subsidy. 

Mr. Moore: The western farmer gets no subsidy. 

Mr. Morris: On western grain coming to eastern Canada? 


‘Mr. Moore: That is a subsidy from Fort William on, and that is serictly 
for the benefit of the feeder, not the farmer. 


Mr. Morris: Well, you give it a subsidy from Toronto on then, and we 
will saw off that the same way. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you concluded, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. THomas: If I might ask one more question: Does your corn association 
feel that more terminal storage or government storage in the home area, for 
_ instance, or somewhere along the line of transportation to eastern Canada, say 
at Hamilton or Toronto, or some point along the shipping line would be an 
- advantage? 

Mr. Morris: Oh, definitely. Those cares would not be sitting in Montreal 

today, I assure you, if we had the storage. We have to have the storage. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Jorgenson, Mr. Mullally, Mr. 
~ McBain, Mr. Beer and Mr. Doucett. 


Mr. McINTosH: Just to introduce myself to the delegation; I represent a 

rural constituency in western Canada, and someone made a remark about 

_ western farmers paying income tax, and I wonder if that same person ever 

heard the story about far fields look greener. My colleague across the table, 

another representative from the rural west, said that as you started out with 

_ these questions you seemed to be having the same growing pains as we had 

years ago, and I ask you farmers of eastern Canada to try and understand the 

westerners, because we have the same problems as you have, and we have no 

more concessions than you do. In fact, we have fewer, but that will start 
another argument. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to ask some questions, Mr. McIntosh? 


Mr. McINTosH: First of all, I would ask the delegation what is the purpose 
of this brief? I ask it because there does not seem to be a summary at the end 
of it. In the last paragraph here you are protesting, as I understand it, the 
establishment of a government agency for marketing feed grain. Is that the 
full purpose of the brief? There appears to be conflicting statements and I 
refer to the first paragraph, where you say: “The deletion of subsidies’, and > 
in the third paragraph you say: “In our opinion the solution lies in the sub- 

- sidization of transportation and storage of Ontario corn to eastern points—.”’ 
To me that seems to be a conflicting statement. In one you say you do not want 
subsidization, and in the other you do want it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Were you here when the secretary summarized the brief? 

Mr. McINTOSH: Yes, I was here. 

The CHAIRMAN: That does not appear in the brief, but the sue was 
given exclusive of the brief and will appear in the record. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I wondered if I could have those five points again? 

Mr. Morris: They are there, sir. We tried to keep the brief as short as we 
could, and not clutter it up. 
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Mr. Metwnoea: Then my main question. is: What | is your main ‘objection _ 
to what you say in paragraph 3, the establishment of an authority to coniral 
eastern feed grains? : 

Now, I am in sympathy with you. I mean, I am a free ontenpiies also, 
But I know what the wheat board has done for western Canada, and I would © 
like to know what your objections are? 


Mr. Morris: I will not take all day to answer that question, but I feel it 
is a very ticklish one, and a very important one, and I think we will start by 
saying that the wheat board exists for the benefit of the western farmer. I do 
not think there is any doubt about that in this room, but if you stop and think 
what this thing would do for the cattle industry—I happen to operate a small 
feed lot in cattle and just what would happen if we had a rigid agency making 
a rigid price on feed grain—I do not know what this agency is going to be set 
up along, because we cannot find out, but let us assume that they would have 
a rigid kind of, what we call a frigid price on grain. In other words, they would 
buy it from the wheat board, and maybe they would lose 20 cents a bushel 
on it. There is no one going to pick up the tab. Now, they would have to 
maintain that price to the western farmer. In others words, American corn is 
working over a low fence of 8 cents a bushel. Do you know what that means in 
fattening a thousand pound steer? There you have American corn, not coming 
in in box cars, but walking across the border inside of hides. You cannot have 
a rigid price in Ontario, or the eastern provinces, on feed grain. 

I have in front of me here the last monthly bulletin of livestock prices at 
Guelph. It shows the trend of the cattle market in Canada, the imports and > 
the exports. In the months of April, May, June, and July we are importing 
cattle, slaughter cattle imports, from the United States, 30,000 head. Over here, 
August, September and October we are exporting 22,000 head, a cent and a 
half duty both ways. There is some rumour, gentlemen, they are going to take 
this duty completely off cattle. It will be a shock at the first time, but I think 
if it goes both ways we can get over that. I am really worried about that duty 
as a corn and beef producer. 


Mr. McInrosH: The cattle question is a separate question altogether. 

Mr. Morris: No, it is not; it is tied right to it. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Well, we are concerned with that just as much, and maybe 
more than eastern Canada. 

Mr. Morris: You had better be. 


Mr. McIntTosH: And I will take this time, Mr. Chairman, to explain why 
maybe we should not go into the cattle question at the present time. I was 
concerned about the import of cattle from the United States affecting the — 
Canadian market. As a matter of fact, I was very critical of the government 
at one time for not exploring the U.K. market for cattle. However, my plea | 
was to leave the U.K. market alone at the present time. Our market is in the 
United States, and do not get lobbyists in the states getting their government 
stopping the import of Canadian cattle there. Granted, in the last few years 
the price has not been so good but you are not losing too much money. I am 
talking as a producer now. It is a long term policy. 3 

My other question was: In your opinion why was this 8 cents tariff being 
taken off corn? We had the same problem before, two or three years ago and 
I have nothing against the present government, because I think we were in 
power at the time. I could not understand, when there was a surplus of feed 
in Canada, why we were encouraging the importation of corn from the United 
States. | 


‘Mr. Motes: we aanor al None ature. corn in Canada, but we also 
have to produce beef cattle, too, and do not forget corn can come in weePaee 
: up in hides. Keep that in mind, please. 


ss Mr. JorcENson: Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to say that I 
" appreciate very much the indecendent Commercial Corn Growers Association 
of Ontario appearing before the committee today, because some of the points 

BE they have expressed remind me of the problems we went through in western 

Canada 20 years ago. Perhaps you might be able to get some help if you took 
a trip out west and learned how we overcame these difficulties. There are a 
4 - good many similarities, and I agree to a large extent, the answer is farm | 

_ storage, in addition to other types of storage, and I am glad to see that your 
_ organization is proceeding in that direction. 

Pe These drying problems I think can be overcome. We had the same problems 

out west. One part of the brief I would like to comment on is, the last paragraph, 

- number 7. I would just simply like to make a correction here. I think perhaps 

_ there has been misinformation. You mention here that the Canadian wheat 

board has freed the feed mills and feeders in western Canada from price and 

' quota regulation. This word ‘‘feeder” should not appear, because feeders never 

_ were subjected to the regulations of the Canadian wheat board at any time. 

| Mr. Moore: That is within a province. 

a Mr. McIntTosH: Within a province. Also, the feeds mills were never sub- 
_ jected to the price control of the Canadian wheat board. They were subject to 
- quota regulations, but not price. Apart from that I think the brief is a very good 
one. 

a There was earlier a statement suggesting that corn could be bought rel- 

atively cheaply in Ontario if someone would only come and pick it up. Could you - 

tell me if say the Coopérative Fédérée in the province of Quebec is associated 

- with your organization in purchasing? 

Mr. Lupwic: Mr. Chairman, they would not be dealing dinepity with us, 
because we are not in the handling and processing; we are simply an organiza- 

tion representing the farmers, but I can see the only deterrent that would 
hinder them from dealing with our trade representatives is the storage problem, 

_ but the big hindrance would be the cost of transportation to get it there. 

P Mr. JORGENSON: Yes, I agree as far as transportation is concerned. I was 
_ wondering, however, to what extent you would be able to supply the market 

in Ontario? You say you could extend production six or seven times. 

Mr. Morris: I had to look out the window in amazement just outside 

Ottawa, to see corn in the fields. 

os Mr. JORGENSON: Where would you get that expanded production; on ex- 

_ isting or extra acres? 


Mr. Morris: Yes. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Does that mean that other forms of production on that 
acreage would go out of existence? 


Mr. Morris: Yes. 
Mr. JORGENSON: How would that affect sugar beet growing in Ontario? 


- Mr. Morris: Not too much. We are increasing the corn per acre both by 
_ man hours and bushels per acre. I think we have just about doubled it. 


Mr. JORGENSON: What percentage of your corn goes into manufacturing 
purposes for distilleries? 


Mr. Morris: We did not come here to drift off into that field. 
The CHAIRMAN: The witness does not know. It was asked previously. 
Mr. Morris: We could have had that, but we have not. 
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Mr. Lupwic: Please, gentlemen, we are not here attempting to better our — 
position at the expense of the farmer in Quebec and in the maritimes. We would 
like them to be able to buy our product as cheaply as they can. We do not want 
to take advantage of the position that we do not produce enough corn to satisfy 
their demand. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I did not mean that, but I was recalling a statement made 
with respect to the province of Ontario that eventually they would hope that 
eastern Canada could supply all their demands eventually, and I wanted to 
determine what percentage of your total production went into the manufacturing 
field, as opposed to feed requirements. I understand Seagram’s are carrying on 
research at the present time to produce a variety of corn for their purposes, 
and they have a market for a 100,000,000 bushels, and I was asking the question 
with relation to this knowledge, and wondering if you were intending to divert 
some of this production into manufacturing purposes? 


Mr. DANFoRTH: There is a tremendous increase in the production of corn 
because, if my memory serves me correctly, the Ontario production in 1959 to 
1960 was 16,000,000 bushels, and this year it is 52,000,000 bushels, which would 
give an indication of the drastic increase in the last four years. 


Mr. MuLLALLy: Mr. Chairman, the first question I would like to ask is: 
can the gentlemen tell us where they market most of their corn? In other words, 
what percentage goes to eastern Canada, and so forth? 


Mr. Lupwic: Mr. Chairman, this is rather difficult. 
Mr. MULLALLY: Just in round figures, a rough estimate. 


Mr. Lupwic: It would be difficult for us to do this, because we lose iden- 
tity of our corn the moment the local elevator man gets it. 


Mr. MULLALLY: So, therefore, you do not know how much could be sold 
in eastern Canada, principally Quebec and the Atlantic provinces, or parts 
of eastern Canada? You would have no idea how much of your corn could 
be marketed in that area? 

Mr. SWANTON: No. My belief is that if you refer to a former brief by 
Mr. Fleming of Truro, you will find out that in his opinion they need Ontario 
corn, but because of the high freight rate and its high cost they cannot use 
it in the quantities they would like to use it in. We would like to put it there. 

Mr. MULLALLY: That probably leads to my second question: how much 
extra corn do you think you could market in this area if you had feed freight 
and storage assistance similar to the assistance given to the western feed 
grains? 

Mr. Lupwia: I think this would be determined by the amount that the 
farmers and the feed mills in Quebec and the maritimes required. We have 
no way of knowing. 

Mr. MULLALLY: You mentioned that you thought that storage at the farm 
is the most practical and necessary storage. Would you be expecting that you 
be asking for government assistance in providing this type of storage? 

Mr. Lupwiac: Mr. Chairman, we did not want to leave the inference that 
we felt that this was the only place that it should be stored. We felt that 
storage on the farm perhaps is the most economical and the proper place to 
take care of the excess glut that comes on the market in harvest time, but 
we are not saying that we do not think it is economically feasible for the 
Quebec and eastern farmer to buy it, and store it at Prescott or wherever else 
he desires. 


Mr. MuLLALLY: You think that should be stored on the farm? 
Mr. Lupwic: We think so. 
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Mr. Mutiaty: Do you think you need additional storage at places like 
Cornwall and Prescott? 


Mr. Lupwic: Well, if this is satisfactory with ihe eastern Pataer. 
a Mr. MuLLALLy: You think you need additional storage in eastern posi- 
tions, then? 

Mr. Lupwic: Speaking personally, myself, I would sooner ae it on our 
farms, to take care of the glut at harvest time. 


Mr. Swanton: When the corn is stored on the farms of southwestern 
Ontario, where it can be sold in a gradual process of delivery to the elevators 
there, it will mean less handling. It can be sent direct by rail during the winter 
months to the eastern provinces, without all this loading and unloading that 
is involved in the handling of corn, and to that end it is both profitable to 
the farmer who produces it in southern Ontario, and to the maritimes buyer 
ef that corn. | 


Mr. MuLLALLy: I am going back to something Mr. McIntosh asked: in 
the last paragraph of your brief you come out very strongly against the crea- 
tion of any government agency for the marketing of feed grain in eastern 
Canada. Now, this does not seem consistent with the request you made. You 
request, first of all, storage space in eastern locations, and freight assistance, 
the retention of a duty and so forth. 

Do you not think your interests could be better looked after if you had 
a supervisory, or regulatory agency in eastern Canada affecting all eastern 
grain, that would allot space, that would look after the interests of your in- 
dustry, as well as the grain coming from the western provinces? 

It does not seem consistent with the picture you painted to have you come 
‘and say we do not think it should be supervised. 


Mr. Lupwic: Mr. Chairman, all we are requesting actually is that we 
have assistance on freight, and that we have storage on our own farms, and 
we think that we are capable of managing quite well with storage on our 
own farms, and then we would let the normal trade channels take care of 
the remainder. 

Mr. MuLLALLY: You are complaining, for instance, about the fact that 
there is no storage in Montreal. Who do you think should look after this, to 
alleviate this and see that you get your fair share of space in the elevators? 
I am not thinking so much of the marketing agency as of a controlling agency. 

Mr. Lupwic: Perhaps we were speaking on behalf of the elevator owners 
in Montreal. They are the ones who are taking the loss. 

Mr. MuLLALLY: Ultimately the producers and the feeders take the loss. 
Why are you opposed to an eastern agency, other than the fact that Mr. Morris 
mentioned? I am not thinking so much of a marketing agency, but something 

. that would control and supervise this? 

Mr. Morris: Before I get enthusiastic about any type of agency, sir, I 
would like you to spell out what you have in mind for an agency. Nobody 
tells us what it might be. I do not want any Frankenstein looking after our 
corn.. We have enough— 

Mr. MuLLALLY: You say you have these things, but obviously they are not 
looking after your interests when you have no storage space. 

Mr. Morris: They should be. We should have people that are existing 
today that are not moving in the proper way. They are ordering American 
corn to come in that we could have, but I do not think that has to wrap up 
prices. 

Mr. MuLLALLY: Do you have a corn marketing board? 
“Mr. Morris: No, thank the Lord. We got rid of that before it started. 
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marketing board? 


Mr. Morris: That could really get involved here this morning; the clock 


is running around. I am not afraid of the question; I would just love to tangle | 


with you on that one. 
The CHAIRMAN: Just answer the question please. 
Mr. Morris: Because we like free enterprise; we are a free enterprise 


group, and I think that possibly, and I just hate to criticize the western wheat — 


board, but I do not think you fellows have lived with a free market. Some | 


of these older gentlemen in this room have, but you have not, and I do not 
think you realize what is happening. 

| Mr. MULLALLY: Well, I come from Prince Edward Island, and when I see 
how successful this wheat board has been in the ‘west, I am not criticizing 
your views, but would it not also be helpful to your corn growers? 

Mr. Morris: We do not think so. We had that thoroughly thrashed out 
two years ago, and the farmers of Ontario voted on it, and it was so over- 
whelmingly defeated that I hoped we would not hear about it again. 

Mr. MULLALLY: I am just going by what I have seen. 


Mr. Morris: It would not do any good financially to the farmers of 
Ontario to have some agencies selling corn. 


year? 

Mr. Morris: There is not too much difference in the price of corn. We 
have American corn coming in, and I believe it is just about the same as far 
as I could see. There would be very little difference in the net price to the 
farmers between this year and last year, and if you notice we do not ask for 
any extra duty on corn. 

Mr. McBatwn: Could you give the price in your district? 

Mr. Morgts: Well, I did not sell any corn at September 1 last year. 


Mr. Lupwic: One dollar and twenty-seven cents, versus $1.20, about seven 
cents difference. 


Mr. Morris: This year we have had an awful flood of corn. 


| Mr. MULLALLY: With the big crop you have had this year you are going 
to be better off? 


Mr. Morris: Financially. I would say there are more dollars coming into 
the area per acre. 


Mr. McIntosH: Does the price of the corn fluctuate according to the time 
of the year? 

Mr. Morris: Yes. . 

Mr. McIntosH: What is the variation between the minimum and the 
maximum? ! 

Mr. Lupwicg: Mr. Chairman, the fortunate farmer who had an early 
variety of corn, and was able to hit the market in early September, and this 
was very limited, I know of two, two or three, and it was bought on a day 
to day basis, they received the same as old corn, which was at that time 
$1.40 to $1.45. This was only happening in a very, very few instances, but 
immediately the harvest of the new corn came in, down went the price to 
$1.20. The elevators buy this corn; they store it up, and this is why they 
were here asking for assistance on corn. They will hold this corn back, and 


Mr. MuLLALLY: How does the price for corn this year compare with last. 


one 
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) sell it in J anuary, _ 
-accrib, and the man has a contract. The corn is going to come down here, and 
_ this man is going to realize $1.45. : 

i Mr. MULLALLY: To summarize it, your committee is asking for four 
_ things: feed freight assistance of Ontario corn, comparable to the assistance 
_ paid on western feed grain; adequate storage space in eastern positions, 
_ eastern terminal elevators; a storage payment of one cent a bushel; and the 
retention of the eight cents tariff. 


ae Mr. Lupwic: Not necessarily are we advocating storage terminals. We 
i would like to stress local. We will leave this up to the people in Quebec and 
_ the maritimes; if they feel that they can be better served by this it is quite 
_ all right, but we are concerned with having our surplus and glut in our own 
_ hands. 


2 Mr. MuLLALLY: We have a request from a group called the commercial 
corn committee of Blenheim, Ontario, to meet us next week. What is the 
4 relationship between your group and this group? 


¥ Mr. Lupwic: Well, I think there already has been a brief presented, not 
necessarily to this committee, and it came from this very group. These gentle- 
men are interested in feed corn. 


4 Mr. McBain: Mr. Chairman, sometimes I think probably we forget what 


_ inquire into how we as a committee can recommend to the government how 
- the eastern feeder may acquire feed grains at a cheaper price, and we do 
appreciate the gentlemen coming from southwestern Ontario and being with us 
_ today to outline some of the problems they are having in marketing their tre- 
mendous crop of Ontario corn. 

I notice on page 2, paragraph 2, where the estimated production this year 
will be over 52 million bushels. Last year the estimated production was some- 


one-third over our previous production of a year ago. Well, naturally this 
entails storage problems, because for the information of our members on the 
- committee who are from western Canada and other provinces, this corn, if it is 
_ stored as shelled corn, cannot be taken from the field, shelled, and immediately 
stored. It has to be dried, whereas we do expect our wheat, oats, and barley 
that are marketed in western Canada to be in a condition for immediate stor- 
age. Weather conditions may prevent that, but again in producing this corn 
crop our time of harvesting is limited. If the snow conditions are satisfactory, 
Bait could be harvested, technically, all winter long, but there is another factor 
_ that enters into that. The soil in this area is of a heavy nature; it is usually more 
_ Satisfactory to harvest the corn and plow the stooks down in over the winter, 
and immediately in the spring the ground is plowed ready for a new crop. 
What I am concerned about, and maybe a member of the witnesses can 
_ tell me, is how much of this corn this year is being harvested by a sheller 
_ picker, compared to what it was two or three years ago, where it was usually 
_ harvested, stored and dried, and sold at a later date? Percentagewise? 


Mr. Morris: It would be fairly difficult to even answer that question. We 
seem to be having difficulty with several questions here, but answers and 
figures on a thing like that are hard to come by, but in my particular area, if 
_ we could pin it down to there, I would say we have about reached the half-way 
- mark for shell corn against ear corn. 


tS Mr. McBain: Another factor is the high cost of providing farm storage, and 
Iam thinking also maybe of farm storage for corn that is picked on the cob. 
- Does that enter as a factor, that much of this corn is immediately sold even 
in the cob state, to an elevator? 


February, March and April. I know corn that was put into 


_ the objective and the order of reference for this committee is, that we are to 


- where around 36 million bushels, and this is in one year an increase of nearly © 
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Mr. Morris: The figures tell us that cob corn costs more to store than shell 
corn. | : | 


Mr. McBarn: I think you have given evidence that there is a large num- 


ber of box cars in Montreal with corn, and that the sae is almost too seeucas a 


for storage in terminal elevators. Is it redried? 


Mr. Morris: It might be redried, and reaerated, but I think the problem ee 
in the internal heat migrating to the top when it is in the car, and there is 
nothing to aerate the corn. 


Mr. McBatn: In other words, if the corn is taken out of the dryer Ae 14 
per cent moisture, when it reaches Montreal it may be 16 per cent. Would 
there be that much variation? 

Mr. Morris: The top could be even higher than that, because of the conden- 
sation caused from heat to cold. 

Mr. McBain: Is there a process being worked out where this corn could be 
aerated and cooled down before it is put in cars? Would that be a benefit to the 
shipping of corn? 

Mr. Morris: It is supposed to be done that way. 


Mr. Lupwic: I think what happens here is this: You must realize that the 
commercial operator operating an elevator buys corn from maybe 40 produc- 
ers. One chap may have one 24 per cent, another one 27 per cent, one 28 per 
cent, maybe 30 per cent, all over the place. Now, he is running a commercial 
dryer; he cannot segregate it, and therefore he puts it through on a continuous » 
basis. And this is our point for storage and drying on the farm; we think that 
as the farmer does this there is more continuity in the a and better 
quality. This is what happens in many cases with our commercial drying estab- 
lishments; they are not getting a uniform drying of the product, and this is 
why they are running into the big problems on storage. 

Mr. Tarpir: Is there much difficulty in harvesting corn if it is allowed 
to freeze before it is picked? 


Mr. Lupwic: That depends on whether it is mature corn. 


Mr. Tarpir: I mean mature corn. Would there be less moisture if it 
froze? 

Mr. Morris: I do not think the next day there would be any difference, but 
if it was frozen when we are picking I do not believe there would be any 
difference. 

Mr. McBaIn: Would any of the gentlemen have the information on approx- 
imately how much of the United States corn Canada requires this year, with 
our 52 million crop of Canadian corn? 


Mr. Morris: I would not care to hazard a guess, on account of the 
increased demand for corn. It will be in the millions of bushels. 


Mr. McBain: Evidence was given that in one year 36 million bushels 
was received from the United States. That year we were only producing 16 
million bushels, so possibly we have now reached a stage where we can 
provide our own requirements for corn. 


Mr. Morris: I would say we are six years away from that point yet, 
if I might put a personal opinion out. 


Mr. Wess: I have a supplementary. The witness mentioned that the 
moisture content at the commercial dryers is hard to control, and the last 
delegation that was here stated that the moisture content was more uniform 
in the import corn from the United States. How do they attain that? 
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Mr. Lupwic: ‘I think this is due to the fact that we find in the United 
_ States, owing to their geographical location, they will have much drier corn 
to begin with than we do, and less variation. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, a good many of my questions 
; have been answered, or asked and answered, to a certain point partially 
; answered, and I agree with Mr. McIntosh. He brought out the point that the 
a _ eastern grower today is going through a great many of the pains we went 
_ through 25 years ago. I was interested in Mr. Ludwig’s statement with regard 
f to a quick write-off on storage space, and I would like to ask him just how 
} widespread this feeling is among the eastern producers? How many of them 
: are thinking this way, and I would like to qualify this a little bit, by saying 
that this has been my feeling for a long time. At one time I felt that the 
farmers should be compensated by means of storage payments, possibly, but 
I think this is out, and I would like to just see what his version is as to how 
_. widespread this is, because I think that in a speech I made last year in 
f the house I brought this out, about quick write-offs. 


Mr. Lupwic: I think that any man contemplating any type of storage, 
whether ear, or particularly dried and shelling process, would be vitally 
: interested in this, but getting back to your question on the storage now, I am 
not advocating that you pay Ontario farmers storage, because how could you 
be sure that this would not, in turn, be passed on to the maritime and Quebec 
farmers? You might pay a subsidy if we stored it on our farm, but we lose 
identity on our corn as soon as it leaves our premises. I think it is a very touchy 
question, and if you people can work out some way we can get our corn to 
| the farmers in the east, we are willing to take any increase, because it will 
help us get over this glut at harvest. 


‘ Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Coming back to building your own storage, and 
; having a quick write-off, I think I suggested in the house that possibly this 
‘should be up to 20 per cent, or something like this, comparable to the write-off 
- on machinery. Would this go along with your line of thinking? You would 
not be opposed to putting up the money for the farm storage if it could be 
written off, and you could recover your money in, say, five years? 


Mr. Lupwia: I think this is a very fine point, and we would agree with 
this. 
Mr. Morris: I want it recovered in my life-time, anyway. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I think most of the new storage going up is 
steel, especially in the west, and I think down here, and I believe it is possibly 
% per cent on steel buildings, and we are getting farther away from what 
we are trying to achieve. 


Mr. Lupwic: That is correct. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I would certainly like to go to bat on this, 
because this is one problem I feel is your problem, and also our problem in 
the west, and it is a big problem in the west. A question was answered regard- 
ing approximately 10,000 bushels storage; is this your entire year’s harvest, 
or just part of it? 

Mr. Morris: We were talking about the average farm; I did not say this 
was my own, because I have high moisture corn in silos. 

Mr. McIntosH: What would be the average production per farmer? 

Mr. Morris: It runs all the way from three acres to 3,000 acres. 


Mr. McINTosH: I think what Mr. Watson is trying to get at is what per- 
centage of your crop would have to be stored. 


‘Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): That is right. 
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Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia) : You see, where! our problem is a’ little different ae 


from yours, I think that every farmer in western Canada must have storage. ie 


space for his entire crop, and I do know that at times in western Canada 
we have had as high as 900 million bushels stored in the farms and in eleva- 
tors, and this is a point that I think we have to go to bat on, that is the farmer 
is discriminated against by the fact that he has not got this quick write-off. 
Mr. Morris: It is not realistic anyway; let us put it that way. . 
Mr. Watson. (Assiniboia): When a farmer in eastern Canada delivers 
_his grain do the elevator companies in the east receive storage on this from 
the government, or whoever it is, at the time that it is delivered? 

Mr. Morris: Not on corn. 

Mr. Lupwic: Do you have specifically in mind corn? 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Well, grain in general. In the west, once we 
deliver grain to the elevators, within two weeks after that the farmer starts 
paying storage, if it is still his grain in the elevator. 

Mr. Lupwic: We find it almost impossible to get an elevator in south- 
western Ontario to physically store corn for us. They have not got the facilities; 
they hold it for themselves, and I think they would agree that the type of 
storage they are in it would not be economically feasible. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): In other words, the eastern producer is not in 
a position where he can haul grain into the elevator for payment next spring. 
You brought up where a man sells now, and gets $1.20. . 

Mr. Lupwic: This material, sir, was physically stored; in other words, it 
is being held right there. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): For you? 
Mr. Lupwic: No. This is one specific case I am speaking about. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the point is this is being held by the elevator 
operator, rather than the farmer. 


Mr. Lupwic: And I might add, this is a new experiment this year by 
this particular company; this is the first time this has happened. 

| Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): He is storing it on behalf of the producer, on 
his own? 
Mr. Lupwic: The producer in this particular case eventually sold this 


“eorn. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): He gets cash for it, in other words, and he is 
through with the corn? 


Mr. Lupwic: That is right. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): While Mr. Whelan is still here, I wonder if 
he could tell us what date he got that letter from the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, that the tariff on the corn would not be removed? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Watson, I do not think it is proper to ask a question | 
of another member. I know we have had some latitude in this this morning. 


: Mr. WHELAN: It is in my office, I cannot remember the date, but I am still 
just as proud as could be that that announcement was made, whether it was 
made through regular channels or not, because I feel that it had an effect 
on steadying the corn market in our area, the thought that this was going to 
be done, and I will present it to the committee at the next hearing. 


Mr. BEER: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to delay the hearing, and I am — 
not sure what time you would like to adjourn. 
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_ The Cuarrman: We usually conclude at about 12.15. 

Mr. Brrr: I would like to compliment the independent corn committee on 
the excellent presentation of their brief; I think it is a thoughtful one, and 
you, I think, will appreciate that most of us here are not experts in your 
particular field. You are in a specialized type of business, and when we ask 
questions we do not ask questions to pry into your business, but rather for our 
own enlightenment. Hee 

You mentioned that yours is the Independent Commercial Corn Growers 
Association. How many different organizations would represent the corn 
growers of western Ontario? 


Mr. Morris: I am sure the federation of agriculture would be interested 
in the corn growers of western Ontario. The Ontario federation and the farmers’ 
union have presented a brief to your body, proving that they had some 
interest, one way or the other, and the feed corn committee have an interest, 
because they do produce some commercial corn as well as feed, but I feel 
that our organization represents just the commercial corn industry in Ontario. 


Mr. BEer: And your organization was established last year, five years ago, 
or when? 


Mr. Morris: Well, it is about two years ago, I would say, that we did 


_ have organization meetings when we had our vote in Ontario, and that would 


be where it started, and after this vote was over, and the smoke had settled, 
as I said, we had another meeting involving the federation of agriculture, and 


other people, and we were asked at that meeting to prepare for the future, 
and we did. 


Mr. BEER: Do you havea membership, and if so, how many members would 


_ you have in your organization? 


Mr. Morris: We have membership cards, but we are not organized to that 
extent, let us say. | 

Mr. BEER: The second question that I did want to ask, and I think probably 
it has been touched on to quite an extent, is that there has been quite a sub- 
stantial increase in the acreage devoted to corn in the last ten years. Can you 
tell me about how much that amounts to? I have the figures for 1963 compared 
to 1964, which represents a 25 per cent increase, but over a ten year period has _ 
our acreage devoted to corn more than doubled? 

Mr. Lupwic: Yes, definitely so. | 

Mr. Beer: Are we growing a 100 per cent more corn, 200 per cent? 

Mr. SwWANTON: I would say we have tripled our production in three years. 


Mr. BEER: In other words 300 per cent increase. You recommend in your _ 
brief that certain things be done, that this freight assistance be paid, and a 


' storage payment, and so on. Would this have a tendency to increase the number 


of acres that might be devoted to corn? 


Mr. Morris: I would hope it would, because I am thoroughly convinced 
that if there is any solution to the farm problem in Ontario it will rest in 
corn. The more acres we can see coming out of grass, and hay, and small 
grain, and replaced by a crop that has a potential of three to one, I do not 
see how those farmers can fail, producing a commodity which is vital to Canada 
in this new field of high energy rations. 


Mr. BeErErR: Is it possible that this encouragement might encourage the 
growing of corn in areas not entirely suitable to the growing of corn? 


Mr. Morrts: I would like to answer that question for Ontario, because the 
highest yield corn was not in Iowa, but the farthest northwestern state, 
Washington, and that is rather amazing. In other words, where is the corn 
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area? The corn area is where you have an alfalfa plant growing. If you can 
grow alfalfa, you can grow corn. We are not driving Ontario farmers into a 
field they should not be in. They have been away backward in that in Ontario. 


Mr. BEER: In 1964 the estimated production of corn is 52 million bushels, 
and you say you could expand the volume by six or seven times. If we increased 
it by seven times, we would then have 364 million bushels of corn produced 
in Ontario. I think that this would be about equivalent to the long time average 
for the production of coarse grains in all of our western provinces. I am not 
trying to trick anyone in this, but to bring out a point. Would this encourage- 
ment that you are asking for today, that would increase the production of 
- grain, encourage the production of grain in marginal areas, or areas not suit- 
able for the growing of corn, in effect ruin the market for corn growers now 
in the business? If you increase the production of turkeys, or any single 
product to the extent that there is not a market for it, you only cut your own 
throat, and I wonder if what you advocate might not have that effect over a 
long period or even a short period? 

Mr. Morris: You are assuming these same acres that we have taken out 
of the production of hay and oats are still in there. They are not, you see. We 
have eliminated the problem. This increase, as far as the farmer is concerned, 
is only half of what you are suggesting it would be then. We have eliminated 
the oats, you see; we have eliminated the small grains now. What about the 
percentage of this corn that would go into silage? You see that is the biggest 
crop that is going to hit Ontario. It is not all going into grain. We measure it 
in grain, but I suppose there would be half of that that you are suggesting there 
would be in the silage crop. I would hope it would be, because that is where — 
the product lies. | 

Mr. Breer: Are we talking this morning in terms of the corn crop as a 
whole, or as a grain crop? 

- Mr. Morris: You are talking about the whole crop now when you advance 
these figures and I am telling you what we read into the future. 


_ Mr. Breer: I assumed that this had to do with the growing of grain corn 
in Ontario. Would this tremendous expansion in the growing of corn have a 
dislocating effect if it were carried to that extent; would it have a dislocating 
effect, rather than a balancing effect on Ontario’s agriculture? 


Mr. SWANTON: In my opinion, frankly, it would not, and I would go back 
and quote from a recent article by Professor Ewin of Guelph, in the last copy 
of the Poultry Farmer of Ontario, that the growing of corn was vital to the 
economic conditions of the whole country, in that it would go into the pro- 
duction of eggs, and meat, and food to serve an ever growing population in 
this country. We have 19,500,000 people in Canada; we have an ever-expanding 
market for our food, and an increase in production of corn in Ontario I doubt 
would keep pace with the requirements for that in all of Canada. | 

Mr. Beer: We must in all our deliberations remember that you can buy 
expensive gold, too. With regard to storage on the farms, can you tell me, if 
you build a storage and put in a dryer on your farm today, what depreciation 
are you allowed in your tax write-off and what do you recommend that it 
should be? 

Mr. Lupwic: I think the write-off today is in the vicinity of 24 per cent. 
We do not feel that we are experts on this; I think we are willing to let com- 
petent men and bodies decide what this should be. 


Mr. Beer: You do not have a fixed opinion on what it should be? 


Mr. Swanton: That 24 per cent rate is 40 years for storage. The write-off 
of 10 per cent against the mechanical equipment used in it is reasonable in so 
far as farm machinery is concerned, but the actual recovery under 23 per cent 
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_ for storage is ridiculous because very few storage buildings last 40 years. They 
_ should at least be reduced to half that amount, at least I would say 5 per cent. 


That is just my own personal opinion. 


Mr. BEER: I have some questions with regard to the agency which you feel 
would not be helpful in eastern agriculture. We have been moving grain from 
western Canada, and the western producer, of course, has his marketing board. 
I assume, or we might assume, that an agency in eastern Canada would be, I 
do not say a competing, but a dealing organization that would deal with the 
representative organization of western Canada, and yet the organizations which 
represent the western producers, and I have reference to the farmers union and 
the federation of agriculture, have come out in their briefs and supported the 
establishment of an eastern feed grain agency, and here we are with an eastern 
group who feel that this would not do the job. Even though it brought about a 
more orderly disposition of the product that you are producing in eastern 
Canada, you feel that there is still reason for opposing the establishment of 
such an agency? 

Mr. Lupwic: We are dealing with a product that is not in huge supplies 
such as it is in the west, and we are not concerned with exporters, such as they 
are with wheat in the west. We have a great many outlets for our corn; we have 
the starch industry, the feed industry in Ontario, the distillery industry, and 
we fail to see the reason that we should have some firm or agency directing us 
here. The only thing that is bothering us is that we cannot get it to the farmers 
in Quebec and the maritimes at a competitive price. 


Mr. Breer: If we increased the production to the extent seen in your brief, 
is it possible that we might become a corn exporting country, and if so, to which 


countries? 


Mr. Lupwige: I think that this would probably work itself out over maybe 
a period of 10 or 12 years. I do not think this production is going to take place 


in one or two years. I think it will take some time. 


Mr. McIntosu: I have a supplementary: If your production reaches the 
maximum of 7 times what it is at the present time, in your opinion would it 
create a surplus of corn? 

Mr. Lupwic: There again, if we were to do this in one or two years we 
would be in real rough trouble, but we are not anticipating this. This would 
only happen as long as we have plant pathologists who can produce a corn that 
can be grown, say in Manitoba or the maritimes, depending on its geographic 
location. 

Mr. McIntTosH: The domestic consumption would look after that increase? 

Mr. Lupwic: I think it would. 


Mr. THomaAs: One short supplementary, and this is a bit touchy, and I want 


‘to get it just right: Does your committee object to this suggested feed grain 


arrangement in eastern Canada on the grounds mostly because it is unknown, 
its scope of operations is unkown; that it might be that you could agree with 
such an organization after you got a chance to understand what the purposes 
of the organization are? 

Mr. Lupwic: This is a possibility, sir, yes. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Would you be opposed to a regulatory body? I think of 
Mr. Mullally’s suggestion just a moment ago. I do not know whether he said 
regulatory or regulatory agency, but I am thinking of the type of agency that 
would simply, without interfering in the price structure, allow the free market 
forces to determine prices; just an agency to ensure that fair play was being 
exercised in the industry. Sometimes I think there is a little bit of exploitation 
going on by the brokers, the people handling feed grains, but just an agency 


4 with a watching brief? 


Mr. Lupwic: I think we stated in our brief that we are not here to take 
advantage of our fellow farmers any place in Canada, and we want fair play. 
“We are willing to do our share, but you must appreciate the position we have | 
been in. I know; I have been in this game for quite some time since I got out 
of industry, and I have to compete with the U.S. subsidized corn. We do not — 
want to take advantage of the position that we do not produce enough corn ‘ 
for Canada. This would be unfair; we do not want to say we have got it, you 
have to buy it. 7 ; ! 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): You sound like a western farmer now. Go "| 
ahead. es 

Mr. Swanton: I might say that in so far as the eastern farmers are con- 
cerned, we are just trying to complement and provide them with the necessity, 
added to the western feed grain, the very thing that makes a complete and «| 
thorough feed, and supply their needs on an equal basis. I think we cannot 
quarrel with that too much. re 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that unless there are further questions we might 
adjourn at this time I know that the members of the committee would like me 
to thank you gentlemen for your courtesy in appearing this morning, and your 
very valuable information. 

Gentlemen, the steering committee met on Tuesday, and subject to the 
approval of this committee, there will be one more meeting dealing with feed 
grains. That will be a week from today, and then the steering committee hopes 
to ask this committee to start the preparation of a report, which might be a job. - 

The commercial corn committee is coming in a week from today; Mr. 
Nichols has contacted the committee. He is from Blenheim, Ontario. 


Thank you, gentlemen; the meeting is adjourned. 
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CORRECTIONS 


D. E. Levesque, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


PROCEEDINGS No. 13—Tuesday, November 24, 1964 


In the evidence of Mr. Phillips, Program Co-Ordinator, Department of 
Agriculture: On page 440, second paragraph from the bottom of the page, at 
the beginning of line 6, ‘full of” should read “wanting” same paragraph at the 
middle of line 11, “national harbours board” read “Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners”’ 
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| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 10, 1964. 
(18) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
9:50 o’clock am. The Vice Chairman, Mr. Patrick T. Asselin (Richmond- 
; Wolfe), presided. 


Members present:—Mrs. Konantz, Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond- 

_ Wolfe), Béchard, Beer, Brown, Cardiff, Crossman, Danforth, Dionne, Doucett, 

i Forbes, Gendron, Horner (Acadia), Howe (Wellington-Huron), Jorgenson, 
Kennedy, Loney, Madill, Matte, McBain, Mullally, O’Keefe, Peters, Roxburgh, 
Saltsman, Tardif, Thomas, Watson (Assiniboia), Webb and Whelan— (31). 


Witnesses: —From the Department of Agriculture: Mr. C. R. Phillips, Pro- 
gram Co-Ordinator. From the Ontario Seed Corn Growers’ Marketing Board: 
‘ Mr. G. C. Nichols, Chairman and Mr. N. D. MacKenzie, Secretary. 


In attendance: —Mr. Benoit Lavigne, Director of Eastern Feed Grains, 
Department of Forestry. 


The Vice Chairman introduced the witnesses. Mr. Phillips made a brief 


statement in answer to a question asked by Mr. Muir (Lisgar) at a previous 
- meeting. 


Mr. Nichols read his brief and the Committee proceeded to the questioning 
of the witnesses. 


At the request of Mr. Danforth it was agreed that the figures quoted by 
Mr. Phillips be included in this day’s evidence. 


At 12:25 o’clock p.m. the questioning of the witnesses being concluded, the 
Committee adjourned to Tuesday, December 15, 1964. | 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, December 10, 1964. 


The Vice CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Before we proceed with 
the Ontario Seed Corn Growers’ brief, Mr. Phillips who is the program co- 
ordinator for the Department of Agriculture would like to make a few com- 
ments concerning prices. I believe you all have a copy of the statement. 


Mr. C. R. PHILLIPS (Program Co-ordinator, Department of Agriculture): 
Mr. Chairman, you will recall that a few weeks ago the department was 
asked for some prices in respect of eastern Canada, and the department pro- 
vided a list of prices at three locations in eastern Canada. I took a look at 
‘prices and I want to point out to the committee that while they are prices in 
three different parts of Canada, I would not want the committee to be misled 
in thinking these are official prices. The department does not have official 
prices in different parts of Canada. The only official source for prices is the 
dominion bureau of statistics. 


I think a member of the committee asked for this price list to be extended 
to include western Canada. What we have attempted to do here is give you 
the only official source, or give you a record of prices from the only official 
source, which is the dominion bureau of statistics. I believe each member has 
a copy. This price list gives an average price for the three rations in the diffe- 
rent areas; it is a simple average of the prices reported to the bureau. In most. 
cases there are about 25 retail prices used in the simple average; there is no 
weighting at all in it to indicate price. It well might be that 80 per cent of 
this volume of feed was at the low end of the scale; but this is a simple average 
and gives some indication of prices throughout Canada. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Phillips, when you are speaking of averages do I 
understand that this is an average between a number of companies and not 
an average for any period. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: It is both. It is an average of companies reporting prices 
for October 1. | 


Mr. DANFORTH: But is this an average over a year? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: No. It is prices as at October 1, 1964. 

Mr. DANFORTH: So it is an average between companies at a specific date? 
Mr. PHILLIPS: That is right. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Thank you. 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Phillips, have you finished your remarks or 
would you like to carry on with a further explanation? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: I believe that completes my remarks. 


Mr. THomMAsS: I would like to ask Mr. Phillips whether any investigation 
has been made with regard to the reason for the disparity in prices; for 
instance, I notice prices in Quebec are lower than prices in other parts of 
Canada. Is there any explanation? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Let us look at the dairy ration, the Quebec average price 
appears to be lower than the others. However, I would say the same to the 
committee in respect of this list as I said in respect of the list which was 
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provided before. You cannot place too much reliability on this if you are 
looking at individual prices. Let us say there were 20 persons in Quebec who 
provided the bureau with information on retail prices, and there were 20 
persons in Ontario providing the bureau with prices, this is averaged and that 
is the average. However, perhaps the 20 retailers who were on the lower end 
of the price scale were those who reported in Quebec, and perhaps the 20 on 
the high end were those who reported in some other area. This is the difficulty. 
Really, it is only a general indicator of prices. 


My interpretation of these prices is that the average price in the prairie 
provinces is slightly less than elsewhere. This is what I would expect. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Is the price in respect of Newfoundland included with the 
maritime provinces? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: I doubt whether Newfoundland prices are in there. 


Mr. THomas: Does Mr. Phillips consider what to my mind is quite re- 
markable; that is, that prices all across the country are so even? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: This is the difficulty. The prices that were given to you a few 
weeks ago were prices we had on file. The only reason we had them was 
that we were getting them monthly to see whether there was any change. 
This means something. Last year questions were being asked in respect of 
whether prices had gone up and we were getting these in an effort to see 
whether there were any advances in prices, and there were surprisingly few. 
However, it is most difficult to determine what the average price is in a 
province; there is a variation in our own province of as much as 70 cents per 
hundred weight. There is greater disparity between the high and low in a 
province than between the averages in the. provinces. Therefore, it is most 
difficult. 


Mr. McBatn: Are the same companies and distributors reporting each 
month on these prices, or do you compile the information from different areas 
in the various provinces? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: These prices which you have in front of you are from 
the bureau, and of course as you know you cannot determine from bureau 
records what are the prices of individuals. There are about 20 to 25 reporting 
in each area for each feed. Whether or not they are the same ones each month, 
I do not know. 


Mr. ForBEs: Would it not be a difficult thing to arrive at a comparison ~ 
of prices between various feed companies? In the province of Manitoba for 
instance feed companies may have different ingredients and a higher per- 
centage? How can you make comparisons? 


Mr. PHILLIps: This is the difficulty. You will notice even in the bureau 
figures there is a range of 17 to 20 per cent of protein in the laying mash. 


Mrs. KONANTZ: My only criticism in respect of a sheet like this is that 
it looks very official and it seems to me we should have on it some explana- 
tion like the explanation Mr. Phillips has given us saying that this covers 
only a very small group. If I were to show this to somebody, he would think 
it was across the board. When we receive something like this, I would suggest 
there should be an explanation that it has been taken only from a few figures. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: I think that is the reason Mr. Phillips is here. 
Mrs. Kownantz: But if we show it to someone it looks very official. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: That is the reason I came. I did not want you to be using 
the other list either and say it is official. I wanted to caution you on that. 
There is very limited value in either one. 
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Mrs. KoONANTZ: This is the kind of information which I think we should 


_ have on the sheet itself. 


The VIcE CHAIRMAN: You are suggesting there should be some explanation 
on this? 


Mrs. KoNnANTZ: Yes. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Phillips’ explanation also is in answer to a 
question asked by Mr. Muir (Lisgar) at the previous meeting. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: He was the member who I believe asked the question. 


Mr. RoxspurGH: In other words, Mr. Chairman, figures are not worth a 
darn. You can use them to suit your own situation. In this committee we have 
asked for figures, and they do not mean anything. All they do is give a general 
idea that in the prairie provinces feed costs are less than in other provinces; 
that is all it amounts to. Then, also in there, there will be some which are 
equal to the rest. Therefore, these figures do not mean very much to us. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, in your records now you have reference to 
one report. I gave you a similar list like this for October 1, 1963, and it shows 
the high and the low in each of the areas, as well as the average. You can see 
from it the variation in price within any area, which may be as much as $1 
a hundredweight. This can be accounted for by the reasons advanced by one 
member of the committee here, namely, the differences in ingredients, and the 
fact that one price might be for the product delivered at the farm with bags— 
oh, I am sorry, they are all delivered, with the bags included. I was going to 
say that they could be in bulk. 


Mr. CarpDiFF: Could we not get the price of the product itself, not the 
mixture? Suppose we want the price of corn, wheat, or any other product. It 


is the product not the mixture that we want, and if there are things added 


to it, we do not know what is in there. Could you not give us a definite price 
of corn, or wheat, or feed wheat, or something like that without the mixture, 
and then state the price of the ingredients which are in there, and state the 
price before it was mixed? 


Mr. Puiturps: The report tabled last year and forming part of the record 
of this committee includes grain prices from the same sources. I have a copy 
of it in front of me, and it covers cracked corn, whole oats, ground barley, and 
unground wheat. There is almost as much variation within each area for these 
grains as there is in mixed feed. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Would it be possible to incorporate it in the record? I am 
referring to this year’s figures which Mr. Phillips has given to us. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: You mean the average prices? 

Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes, it could be done. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I think this would give us a better comparison. 


The Viczr CHAIRMAN: Do we have the permission of.the committee to in- 
corporate those figures in the record? I have been asked by Mr. Danforth to 
include in our minutes the figures suggested a minute ago. Do I have the 
unanimous consent of the committee? 


Agreed. 
You are referring to these figures here? 
Mr. DANFORTH: No. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: I asked the committee if it would be all right to 
include these figures in the minutes. 


Agreed. 
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The figures follow: 


Average Retail Prices, per 100 pounds ~ 
delivered (bags included) as at October 1, 1964 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


16% Hog Laying 
Dairy Grower Mash Cracked Whole Ground Whole 
Ration Mash (17-20%) Corn Oats Barley Wheat 


Briueh Columbia .50 $3.74 $4.07 $4.53 $4.32 $3.19" "$3272 Sao 
Prairie Provinces ....... 3.63 3.68 4.24 4.56 2.56 2.54 318 
DEAE IO Pn yee yee Se 3.87 3.94 4.67 3.79 3.02 3.28 3.79 
CUE DEC A Tae Oem Ve 3.61 3.90 4.60 3.89 3.09 3.19 3.78 
Maritime Provinces ..... 3.80 4.10 4.80 4.42 sak 3.44 4.07 


Mr. O’KEEFE: May I ask if Newfoundland is included in the maritime 
provinces in these figures? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: I am not certain of this, but my conclusion would be no. 
I believe that the bureau would have said Atlantic provinces if they included 
Newfoundland. 

Mr. O’KEEFE: May I ask why? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: My only explanation is that this report was made before 
confederation with Newfoundland. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: That was 15 years ago. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: I believe it might be the case, that it was not included. 
Actually, I believe at that time there were only three or four retailers originally, 
at confederation. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Newfoundland is such an important province that 
it is set off by itself. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I thought it should be recognized, because it is a province. 
The VIcE CHAIRMAN: I agree. 
Mr. O’KEEFE: We do have 500,000 people. 


The Vice CHaiRMAN: Newfoundland is so important that it is set off by 
itself. Are there any other questions of Mr. Phillips? If not, I thank him, and 
I imagine that he will be remaining with us during this meeting in case there 
are any other questions asked. 

Before we proceed with our next witnesses, I would like to say that Mr. 
Honey has asked me to make his apologies to the committee, because he is 
unfortunately detained and cannot attend the meeting today. We have with 
us today the Ontario Federation of Agriculture, corn tariff committee, and 
the Ontario seed corn growers’ marketing board. 

On my immediate right is Mr. Nichols, the chairman, and next to him Mr. 
MacKenzie, the secretary. You all have copies of the brief they are to present, 
and I would now call upon Mr. Nichols to read his brief to you before we 
proceed with the questioning. 


Mr. G. C. NICHOLS (Chairman of the Ontario Seed Corn Growers’ Marketing 
Board): Mr. Asselin, ladies and gentlemen, members of the standing committee, 
I would say that as far as our committee is concerned and as far as our 
secretary Mr. MacKenzie is concerned we feel we are very fortunate. He has 
served as senior officer for the area supervisor for plant products in the Toronto 
area, in which is included all that part of Ontario; has been active in agriculture 
and is very familiar with the producers part, with processing, inspection, and 
also with the trade. 
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Mr. Littlejohn is vice president of the Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
and is acting in the absence of the president, who is in Australia. However 
he could not be here today because they were holding a meeting in Toronto 
to strike their committee for the year. 


As appointed representatives of the Ontario seed corn growers and the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture to represent the commercial corn growers, 
we welcome this opportunity to appear before your committee and regret that 
due to the shortness of time we are unable to have our presentation made in 
both French and English. 


I might say that I am very humble since I can speak or use only one of 
our mother tongues. It was only yesterday that we were able to get this 
brief prepared in English. We only received acknowledgment of our appoint- 
ment a week ago. 


Our committee wishes to thank you for affording us an opportunity to 
appear before you some weeks ago to present the brief which we had presented 
in June to the Canadian tariffs and trade committee and to the Hon. Ministers 
Mitchell Sharp, Harry Hays, Walter Gordon and Maurice Sauvé. 


Having previously received assurance from the Hon. Mitchell Sharp that 
the government of Canada had no intention of reducing or removing the tariff 
on imported corn, we did not wish to take any of your valuable time to present 
our brief on corn tariffs. This was particularly true as copies of our brief 
were distributed to the members of your committee for your information. 


We wish to very heartily commend the government of Canada for their 
stand that there shall be no reduction or removal of tariffs on imported corn. 


We are appearing before you in the interest of both the producer and 
user of corn and the welfare of Canadian agriculture and the Canadian 
economy as a whole. 


The province of Ontario is the main grain corn producing area in Canada 
and up until very recently this production was centered almost entirely in the 
southwestern portion of the province. This picture is changing very rapidly 
and grain corn production is spreading throughout the central and eastern 
portion of the province. 


As an example of this rapid change, statistics showed that in 1963 some 
36,000,000 bushels of Ontario grain corn were produced and the same source 
of information estimates that well over 52,000,000 bushels will be available 
from the 1964 crop. 


Economists and plant breeders believe that due to new varieties of early 
maturing corn being produced by seed firms and new production methods 
coming into practice that this increase in production will continue to expand 
_ until the producing areas of Canada will be able to provide sufficient grain 
corn of the proper quality to supply the needs of both the feed trade and 
industry even though the requirements of both these users continue to expand 
as they have done in recent years. Through experiments, at various agricultural 
institutions throughout Canada, corn has been proved to be the best high- 
energy source of feed for all classes of live stock and poultry and this is 
particularly true in the case of beef cattle and poultry being fed for the produc- 
tion of meat. 

It has come to our attention that claims have been made that Canadian 
corn is not as good as American corn from a feed standpoint for live stock or as 
good a product for the production of alcohol from an industrial standpoint. 

These claims have no basis in fact. In fact, the opposite is the case. In 
some cases, as shown by experiments in feeding turkeys for the market carried 
on -at the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, some lots of long-time 
storage corn from the United States of America were deficient in both protein 
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and vitamins as compared to Ontario produced corn. Other samples of United 
States produced corn did not show these deficiencies to the same extent and 
had evidently been stored under better conditions than was the case in the lots 
of United States corn which showed loss of food value as compared to Canadian 
corn. 

Experiments pondupted at both the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
and at the western Ontario experimental farm, Ridgetown, show that there is 
no practical difference between the feeding value of Canadian and American 
corn in the feeding of turkeys and broilers. It is only logical to assume that 
the same results would be obtained when these two sources of corn were fed 
to other classes of live stock as well. 

One of the largest feed manufacturing companies in Canada, namely 
Ralston Purina which uses some 5,000,000 bushels of corn annually, definitely 
prefers Canadian corn to that produced in the United States and states that 
Canadian corn is superior from a feed standpoint and also is better from a 
manufacturing standpoint. 

In the industrial use of corn for distilling into alcohol, the firm of 
distillers Seagram’s Ltd. has been switching to Canadian corn from that pro- 
duced in the United States of America for the very logical reason that in 
addition to getting a slightly better yield of alcohol from Canadian corn they 
found that the Canadian corn gave a better quality product than the American 
corn they had been using. | 

_ It is quite true that they required strict and careful handling of the corn 
they purchased, but their results did prove that Canadian corn properly 
handled was superior to that produced in the United States of America. 


Freight rates 


The people we represent have been working for years to secure reductions 
in freight rates on corn and other feed grains between Chatham in western 
Ontario and Toronto and Montreal. We are justifiably proud of our success 
in this regard as the rate which was originally 64 cents a hundred between 
Chatham and Montreal is now just half that, namely 32 cents per cwt., between 
the same two points on the basis of a minimum 2,000-bushel car. 

_ We do feel, however, that Quebec and the maritime provinces which are 
consuming areas for eee products should be given the same consideration 
which we have received and that rates from Montreal to all intervening points 
as far as Halifax should be given reductions in line with those which we have | 
received. As for example, in 1961 the rate on shelled corn from Chatham to 
Toronto was 35¢ and at the present time the regular rate from Chatham to 
Toronto is 233¢ but during the rush of harvest a temporary rate of 20¢ was 
granted. This temporary rate expired on November 29 and has not been 
renewed. 


Freight assistance 


Our committee also endorses the request of the eastern conference of the 
Canadian federation of agriculture which was that the freight and feed grain 
assistance plan, which the Canadian government inaugurated for the benefit of 
both the western Canadian grain producer and the astern Canadian live stock 
and poultry producer, should be extended to cover corn and other feed grain 
produced in Ontario and purchased by the live stock and poultry producers in 
Quebec and the Maritime provinces. 


Terminal storage facilities 


Recognizing that accessibility is an extremely important factor in the 
marketing of any product and also recognizing the rapid development of corn 
as a crop in Ontario, we feel that space should be made available in national 
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‘ 
_ harbours board elevators particularly in Montreal for the storage of Ontario 


- corn and other feed grains. We definitely feel that when the national harbours 

_ board set a date when space in terminal elevators will be available, they should 
live up to that commitment regardless of what pressure is brought to bear 
by other interests. Up until the present time such storage has not been made 
available although we have been informed that the national harbours board did 
inform members of the Montreal grain exchange that space would be made 
available at certain dates. These dates coincided with the corn harvest in 
western Ontario. We also understand that many cars of corn are in Montreal 
under demurrage at the present time as shippers loaded cars and shipped them 
to Montreal expecting that they would be unloaded shortly after arrival and 
the contents place in national harbours board elevators. 


We feel that under these circumstances the national harbours board which 
set the date at which space would be available has a definite responsibility 
regarding the demurrage costs which have been piling up on these cars which 
were ordered shipped from western Ontario on the basis that space would be 

available on dates which the board had set. When the cars arrived in Montreal 
the space was not available and the cars have been under demurrage since 
their arrival. 


I might add that in a number of these cars the quality has been deteriorating. 


Government agency to handle eastern grain 


We agree with the presentations which have been made to your committee — 
opposing the establishment of such a government agency, board or commission 
to handle, direct, and control the movement of feed grain in eastern Canada. 
We oppose government intervention in taking away the rights and privileges 
of private individuals and business firms provided, of course, that they are 

| performing in an ethical and efficient service in their business practices. 

We welcome government inspection and assistance but not control. We 
believe that the encouragement of individuals and private business firms is 
essential in our economical and democratic way of life. 

We have endeavoured to present our views in as full and concise a way 
as possible and still give your committee a true picture as we see it. It may 
be that we have erred in the matter of shortness and would be glad to answer 
any questions which may be put to us and trust that we have the necessary 
information available to give you to answer your enquires. 

We wish again, Mr. Honey and committee members, to thank you for the 
opportunity of appearing before you and presenting this brief. 


Now Mr. Chairman, I have several letters here. One of those letters is 
from the Ralston Purina Company Limited. May I be permitted to read it? 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Do I have the consent of the committee to let Mr. 
Nichols read this letter? Please go on, Mr. Nichols. 


Mr. NIcHOoLs: It reads as follows: 
Mr. Clarence Nichols, 
Blenheim, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 
This confirms our telephone conversation concerning our experience 
and use of Ontario corn as compared to U.S. corn. 


For many years we have promoted the development and growth 

of proper varieties of Canadian grown corn. This has been beneficial 

to the Canadian corn farmers and to the livestock and poultrymen who 
use our commercially mixed feeds. . 
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To be able to obtain local corn (Ontario) that has not been stored 
for long periods, obviously is superior in commercially mixed rations 
for poultry and livestock. Also corn that has not been stored and 
shipped by rail, boat and transferred several times usually is of superior 
quality. 

Although we have not seen comparisons from our research division, 
I believe that our feed conversions of turkey feeds, broiler feeds and 


others compared very favourably with conversions for similar feeds in 
the U.S.A. 


We feel so strongly about the place that Canadian grown corn will 
play in our industry that we are considering a large building expansion 
for cur present corn handling facilities. 


If there is any other information you feel we can supply, DIEERe 
contact us. 


Sincerely, 
Geo. E. Peirce, 
Manager of Ralston Purina Company. 


The VICE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by complimenting 
these gentlemen not only on the contents of their brief, but on their brevity 
and on the way they came directly to the point. Naturally, since they are from 
my riding I would like to compliment them on the emphasis that they have 
put on the quality of the Ontario corn. ; 


However, I have three or four very short questions, and then I will pass 
on, knowing that other members wish to ask questions on this subject. 


Mr. Nichols, in this brief you have dealt very shortly with cars held up 
at Montreal and demurrage being paid on them. If I recall correctly, I have 
read within the last two or three days that there were over 600 carloads of 
corn in Montreal waiting to be unloaded. In your opinion, could it be a fact 
that there are 600 cars waiting to be unloaded? 


Mr. NicHoLts: According to correspondence we have, this is correct, al- 
though I believe it has been reduced a little bit. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I note in your brief you said these cars were on a basis of 
2,000 bushels per car. This in effect would mean there would be over 120,000 
bushels of Ontario corn waiting to be unloaded. Am I correct in this assump- 
tion? 


Mr. NicHOLs: One million three hundred thousand bushels, Mr. Danforth. 


Mr. DANFORTH: As a corn producer and one very familiar with the industry, 
could you say that this would be holding up tremendously the movement 
of our corn into normal feed terminals in the eastern part of Canada? I am 
speaking of the fact that there is this block at Montreal. 


Mr. NicHo.s: I think your question is very timely as far as I am concerned. 
It alarms me very much. It is not only holding up the movement of corn, but 
it is also jeopardizing, to a certain extent, the future of Ontario corn because, 
as I mentioned, this corn has deteriorated in box cars. Corn has to be aerated 
properly. hear etiens in temperature are a factor in the deterioration of corn. 
It not only would hold it up so that it is not available to people in the east, 
but it is also apt to discourage people from trying to buy Ontario corn from 
the 1965 crop. This is very serious. ; 
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Mr. DANFORTH: Regarding this elevator in Montreal, I am certain that 
you are aware of the government policy by paying storage on the western 
feed grain stored in these elevators from November until April. Is it your 
opinion that if such a payment were extended to the storage of Ontario corn, it 
would work to the direct benefit of Ontario corn producers? 


Mr. NIcHOLS: That question might be a tiny bit hard to handle at the 
present time. As we intimated in our brief, we are not producing enough for 
Canadian requierements entirely. We are not having difficulty in selling our 
product, but, on the other hand, it would give the industry a great chance and 
a great opportunity to expand. It would give the eastern feeder—I am 
talking about Quebec and maritime farmers—a chance to use Ontario corn. 
I think that this part of the situation. 

In regard to this feed assistance plan, we commend the government for 
helping agriculture, and we are very happy with this, but we feel that Ontario 
grains—I am speaking of feed—whether or not it is corn, should be given the 
same consideration. We are happy with the program and we think it will work 
to the mutual benefit of producers, consumers and agriculture as a whole. 


Mr. DanrortH: I do not want to put words in your mouth, Mr. Nichols. 

Mr. Nicuous: You have never been able to. 

Mr. DANFORTH: It would seem to me the fact that this storage is paid on 
western feed grains would encourage grain brokers to put western feed grains 
in these storage elevators since they have to pay storage on Ontario corn. I 
wondered if you considered this was a factor? 

Mr. Nicuous: I think we would be in a difficult spot if we said how it should 
be operated. All we ask for is equal treatment, and we think it will work to 
the mutual benefit of agriculture in eastern Canada. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: Thank you. I just have one more question, Mr. Nichols, and 
then I will pass. It is this. 

I note that in your brief you have given the figure of 36 million bushels 
produced in, I think, 1962 or 1963. Then you have given an estimated 52 million 
bushels produced this year. You also speak, Mr. Nichols, of grain used for 
distillation purposes. Can you give the committee a rough breakdown of how 
much of our Ontario grain is used for distillation purposes and how much would 
normally be used for feed grain? Have you these figures available? 

Mr. Nicuouts: Our figures are compiled from the dominion bureau of 
statistics’ figures, and there is much that is not given by them. Not being too 
familiar with the distilling business and their executive, I have a hard time in 
getting those figures. 

We have no source for getting those figures, Mr. MacKenzie, have we? 


Mr. MAcKENZIE: No. 


Mr. Nicwous: We could tell you how much was imported, but we have no 
way of knowing what the distillers use, have we, Mr. Phillips? 
Mr. PHILLIPS: No. 
Mr. NicHOLS: We do know that there has been a great trend toward using 
- Ontario corn. 

- We have figures and statistics to show that the alcoholic recovery of Cana- 
dian natural dried corn is four to five per cent better than United States k.d. 
corn, but because of the hurry in trying to get this on paper we did not put 
those figures in our brief. However, we obtained that information from a reliable 
source earlier this summer. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Mr. McBain. 
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Mr. McBain: Mr. Nichols, I notice that you are representing two organ- 
izations, the Federation of Agriculture and the Ontario corn growers market- 
ing board. I gather you are specifically interested in the growing of Ontario 
seed corn. ! 

In your brief you mentioned that production of commercial corn increased 
in 1964 over 1963. Has your production of seed corn increased correspondingly 
or could you give those figures—either the acreage or bushels, whichever you 
want to use—for 1963 and 1964. . 


Mr. NicHots: Mr. McBain, may I just preface your inquiry? 

It was pointed out that we are here representing the Ontario seed growers — 
marketing board. We are members; I am chairman and Mr. MacKenzie is 
secretary. However, we have been working in the interest of the corn industry 
for some 25 years, and to substantiate this I will tell you that in 1946 we 
prepared a brief and appeared before what we thought was the right group 
here in Ottawa in regard to tariffs. 

The reason we have been active in various phases of the corn industry and 
not in seed alone is that there was no other organized group for corn, and we 
felt that anything that was good for the corn industry as a whole indirectly 
benefited the seed corn industry. That is why we were active in this sphere. 

I might say that we discussed this at our annual meeting with our growers, 
and they endorsed our practice in this respect because almost all seed corn 
growers produce both types. In my case, I grow 15,000 bushels of seed and 
15,000 bushels of commercial corn. Therefore, I am not a seed corn grower 
alone. That situation would be true of nearly all our seed corn growers in this 
organization. | 

In answer to your question with regard to the bushels that have been grown, 
I may say that it varies from year to year. In 1963 we produced 320,000 bushels 
of corn; in 1962, 216,330 bushels; in 1960, 245,000 bushels odd. These figures 
vary owing to the amount of carry over and a number of other things. 

One year back our board helped and we exported 300,000 bushels of seed 
corn to Europe. Incidentally, Mr. MacKenzie was one of the fellows instrumental 
in arranging that sale and looking after it. As you will see, the number of 
bushels really does vary. 


Mr. MAcKeEnziE: I might add too, Jim, that our acreage of seed corn 
increased from over 5,000 acres to over 7,000 acres. 


Mr. McBatn: For the information of those members of the committee who > 
are not familiar with the production of seed corn could you explain why for, 
say, 100 acres of seed corn, it is necessary to direct almost 50 per cent to 
commercial use? Could you briefly explain the production of it so the members 
will understand? 


Mr. NicHous: Mr. McBain, perhaps my statement was not understood. Nor- 
mally a seed corn crop will have 25 per cent male, and the rest is the seed 
portion which is called female because of its particular duty in production. So, 
to begin with, all seed corn growers have at least a quarter of their crop going 
into the commercial trade. When I said that I have 15,000 bushels of seed and 
15,000 bushels of commercial corn, I should have said that that was owing to 
my acreage. lam growing 125 acres or 150 acres of commercial corn besides my 

seed. I have two distinct operations. All seed corn growers, as I have mentioned, 
have some commercial corn. 


Mr. McBain: I would like to ask a question in connection with the Mont- 
real terminal elevators and the large number of cars that are there at the 
present time on which demurrage has been paid. Is all this corn that will 
eventually go into the terminal elevators used to manufacture feed or does 
some go back to distillers and starch manufacturers? g 
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Mr. NicHoLs: It would be my observation that none of the corn at the 
harbour board would be for the distillers; they have theirs shipped direct. This 
would be bought by brokers for resale, storage and distribution during the 
winter months. 


Mr. MAcKEnziE: That is correct. 
Mr. McBain: I would like to obtain a little further information on storage. 


You have pointed out the advantage of Ontario corn over United States 
corn at many times. Is this because of the possibility that Ontario corn has not 
been held for any period of time in storage, whereas United States corn might 
be five or six years old? 


Mr. NicHots: The United States government agricultural policy in con- 
nection with their plan to store corn and pay for it, and various other aspects, 
has not been with them too long. This long term storage corn has not been 
bothering us for too long, and consequently there have not been too many 
experiments to determine how detrimental it is. 


As I intimated, there was one case in which they knew it was detrimental. 
There is one other problem that is created; that is, when they buy k.d. corn 
or long stored corn they do not know whether it has been stored for one year, 
two years or seven years, and that all creates a problem there. 


We talked about the tariffs. I might just point out here that there is another 
thing that seems unfair to us. They do subsidize some of their corn. There is 
free corn. Here we are assisting under that. We have an expanding industry 
here that will do a lot for agriculture, particularly in the newer areas. The | 
production of corn is spreading, as you know, into Quebec. That is one reason 
why we are very interested that the industry should be watched carefully and 
given what assistance is necessary, and to see that no handicaps are thrown in 
front of us. 


Mr. McBain: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 


Do our Canadian seed corn producers produce all our requirements for 
seed corn in Canada? 


Mr. NicHots: In 1961, 1962 and 1963 we imported an average of, I believe, 
around 22 million bushels at a cost of $29 million and some few odd thousand. 


Mr. McBAIN: That is commercial corn? 
Mr. NicHous: Are you talking about commercial? 


Mr. McBain: No, I am speaking of seed corn. Do we produce all our own 
or do we import some? 


Mr. NicHous: No, we do not produce all our own. It might be of interest 

to other people for me to continue, since I have gone half way. We have im- 
ported about 22 or 23 million bushels and this has cost Canada, exchange and 
all, about $30,500,000. 


We import some varieties of seed corn, but not a lot. The United States 
parent companies normally grow their requirements in Ontario. If they have 
a new variety and there is insufficient production here in Canada they will 
import it, but normally they are producing here. I believe there are four 
United States companies. | 


Mr. MACKENZIE: Yes. 
Mr. McBain: How do our imports and exports balance out in Canada and 
the United States, and vice versa? 


Mr. NicHOLS: In 1960 we imported 6,933 bushels of United States seed. 
In 1961, we imported 9,003 bushels. In 1962 we imported 13,546 bushels; and 
in 1963 we imported 49,452 bushels. 
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I might say that the large increase has been brought about by a change 
in growing methods. Some of the companies have recommended a single cross. 
I will not go into that; it is quite a complicated program. Production of that 
type in Canada had not been engaged in to any great extent, with the result 
that they had to import this corn for that purpose. They have gone out and 
contracted large acreage of this, and have intimated they increased their 
acreage contracts by 2,000 acres. 


In 1960 we exported 45,458 bushels; in 1961 we exported 40,493 bushels; 
in 1962 the figure was 21,269 bushels and, in 1963, 26,455 bushels. 


I might say, Mr. Chairman, that these figures are also in that brief we 
presented before the tariff committee. It was very fortunate I had them with 
me. 


Mr. McBain: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The VICE CHAIRMAN: I believe you are next, Mr. Whelan. 


Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to comment upon 
the storage and the value of corn. Many of the questions I had in mind putting 
to the witness have been put by two other members of the committee who 
already have questioned the witnesses. 


Mr. Nichols, is it mainly age that deteriorates American corn, or does their 
corn have the same qualities as Canadian corn in the first place? 


Mr. NicHoLs: Mr. Whelan, I would say they are equal, from everything 
we have been told, and that there is no difference in the quality of Canadian 
corn and American corn. Both are high quality products. 


Mr. WHELAN: But I think you intimated in your brief that some of the 
distilling companies preferred Canadian corn. 


Mr. NIcHOLS: Yes, I did. 
Mr. WHELAN: And, this was because of its higher quality. 


Mr. NIcHOLS: When they are buying k.d. corn they never know. They 
do not know whether this corn has been stored one year or seven years, and 
they find the longer corn has been stored the more the quality deteriorates. 
Corn has to be aerated or turned when held for extensive periods of time; then 
it is shipped in boats, as a result of which there is a certain percentage of it 
which is cracked, and there is more dust. But, where Ontario corn is shipped 
to Quebec and the maritimes it is handled only about twice before it is 
received by the consumer. 

In respect of the alcoholic content, Seagram’s carried on an experiment 
with naturally dried corn or slow dried corn. When I refer to naturally dried 
corn I mean chiefly corn that has been put in the farmers’ corn cribs, left there 
all winter and into the early summer; nature dries it. That is what they call 
naturally dried corn. They can obtain a very similar product by slow drying 
the corn. But, as I said, this Src a which is being carried on by Seagram’ s 
involves naturally died corn 


Mr. WHELAN: Could you explain the slow drying process? 


Mr. NIcHOLS: Of all the grains, corn is a particularly delicate product. This 
corn is dried at a temperature of 140 degrees. The drying process has to be 
Kept at this temperature, otherwise it will dry too rapidly, burn and so on. 
Commercial plants use this process. 

However, some farmers will dry their corn at a little lower temperature; 
this process is more costly but they maintain it gives a better product. 

I might say that in the case of seed corn it cannot be dried in that manner; 


it has to be dried on the cob slowly at low temperatures, otherwise it will 
kill the germ. 
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So, what is true for seed corn is true of commercial corn. The corn germ 
is quite important in the manufacturing of alcohol. I do not know whether or 
not it gives a bigger kick. 

Mr. WHELAN: I would like now to direct a question in respect of storage 
on the farm, and I am not thinking particularly of only corn on the cob but 
shelled corn as well. Would you comment on the number of bushels you would 
think the average corn grower would have in storage on his own farm? 


Mr. NICHOLS: Well, that is rather a difficult question. The number of farms 
and the size vary. I might say that in Kent county there are 550,000 acres and 
one acre out of every 34 acres produces corn. Also, there are a little over 
5,000 farmers. You will have to get your pencil out to come to the figure you 
wish because I cannot calculate that rapidly. But, on the other hand, these 
farms average 150 acres and in that 150 acres they grow about 45 acres of 
corn on the average. The yield is 100 bushels to the acre, although in Kent 
county it might be higher. But, if you work this out you will arrive at a figure 
of 4,500 bushels of corn. Now, I am talking about shelled bushels. That would 
be equal to 9,000 bushels of ears. There are many farmers who store it on 
their farms. ; 

Now, as you know, there has been a change made and farmers are now 
using a picker-sheiler. They have to provide storage for this shelled corn; 
they have to aerate it and so on. I would estimate that possibly that type of 
storage would not be over 15 or 20 per cent. Am I correct in that assumption? 


Mr. N. D. MACKENZIE (Secretary, Ontario Seed and Corn Growers’ Market- 
ing Board): It would not be that high. 

Mr. NIcHOLS: Possibly the figure would be about 10 per cent of stored 
shelled corn and the remainder would be ear corn. 

I might say that we checked with four or five elevators to see how much 


corn had been delivered up to date and the amount they expected this year. 


This would be delivery from the field. It varied from 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
and, again, this figure varies with the area. So, I would say that 50 or 60 
per cent would be held in the farmers’ storage for later winter and next sum- 
mer’s delivery. 


Mr. WHELAN: You mentioned aerating this corn. How do they do this in 
respect of the shelled corn? You also said that it had to be turned and that 
air was forced through it. Would you explain the process? 


Mr. NicHOLS: Well, they have a rather simple method for this. The 
system used depends upon the size of the storage. Many of these bins hold 
5,000 or 6,000 bushels. A cement elevator might hold up to 40,000 or 50,000. 
But, whether they are cement elevators or the small elevators they use the 
same process; they have a pipe at the bottom of the storage bins or elevators 


which goes right across; there is a little motor which drives a fan and this 


blows air out. One might wonder where the air comes from. The principle of it 
is that it draws the fresh air down through the corn from the top and sucks 
or blows it out at the bottom. 

They also have another system which you can buy at a cost of about $75. 
This is a small aerator with a one quarter horse power motor; it has a spiral 
on it and a funnel with a four inch steel or tin pipe which goes down into the 
bin perhaps six or seven feet. The funnel is at the top, and the same principle 
is used. But, this system is used for smaller bin storage. 


Mr. WHELAN: Am I correct in my understanding that it is very important 
to properly care for corn which is taken from a picker-sheller machine in 
order to maintain its high quality? 

“Mr. NicHous: Yes, that is very important. Also, they turn it in the big 
elevators. From my observation I would say that these aerators which, as I 
'21604—2 
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said, auee the air off the bottom and draw in the fresh air from the top, | 
provide the right answer to many of our problems. This machinery can be 
taken from one elevator to another. 


ns If I might be permitted to interject something else at this point, ON 
national harbours board, in accepting this corn storage, will have to be aware 


that corn is a little more difficult to store than most other grains. 


3 Mr. WHELAN: I had a question in respect of the national harbours board. 

I would say, in all fairness to the board, that I did talk to them recently, 
when representations were made to me by people who were concerned about 
the amount of cars in the terminal area, and I believe at that time they told 
me there were 330 cars on track designated for national harbours board 
elevators. They readily acknowledged that some of these cars were out of 
condition. But, I think they must realize that these board elevators were never 
set up to handle corn. As you know, their drying facilities are very limited. 
I do not think many of the growers back home are aware of the facilities that 
are provided by the national harbours board. Even the drying facilities they 
have are limited. Because of the reconditioning of some of these cars they may 
have to process this corn further to get it back into condition. 


Mr. NicHous: You said that you thought the farmers back home were 
not aware of this situation? 


Mr. WHELAN: I should have said the dealers. 


Mr. NicHoLs: Yes, the dealers. But, I would think that the dealers are 

aware of the situation, and no doubt, they are concerned about it. But, like 
anyone else, when they make a sale they quit worrying about it. 
As a corn producer I feel that we should have the proper facilities not 
only to handle corn but also the other grains, and that our products should 
be properly taken care of. This not only would better serve our requirements 
but would be of great benefit to the farmers in Quebec and in the maritimes. 
I think that the national harbours board officials, or whoever is responsible, 
should give this problem very careful study in order to make sure that we 
have the necessary facilities. 


Mr. WHELAN: From the little information I have been able to obtain in 
this respect I believe that our corn industry is going to expand and that the 
producers will demand proper facilities for the faster handling of their corn 
and larger drying facilities. We all know that western grain does not need the 
same car that corn does in an elevator. Sometimes the dryer is only there 


in case they get some western grain which is out of condition, and this dryer 


is not a huge corn dryer as we would think of it. 
On page 5 of your brief you say: 
We oppose government intervention in taking away the rights 
and privileges of private individuals and business firms provided, of 


course, that they are performing in an ethical and efficient service 
in their business practices. 


That statement means if they are not doing this, then more or less es 
are sanctioning some type of an agency to do this. 


Mr. NicHous: That is not what we meant to imply. 
Mr. WHELAN: I hoped it was. 


Mr. NicHous: I think it would be pretty difficult to go around and de- 
termine whether or not these dealers are doing an efficient job. My experience 
has been that on the whole they are doing a good job. Although there may 
be some who do not, we believe private business firms and individuals have 
a place in our economic and domestic way of life, and that too much control 
quite often stifles this. Therefore we question the advantage of it at the 
present time. 
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Mr. WHELAN: My concern, and I think the concern of other members of 


the committee, from speaking to them privately, is the problem of making 


feed grain available to the eastern livestock producer at the most reasonable 
costs. As you point out in your brief, this year the handling of our corn can 


be costly both to the consumer of western Ontario corn and Canadian corn, 


and can be damaging to the producer of this corn. I am not blaming the 
dealers in our area. I know there is a problem in the corn growing area, but 
there certainly is some lack of co-ordination of effort to make sure the corn 
is looked after properly after it leaves the area for the benefit of all, whether 
or not they are in the distilling industry. 

This is one of the things which have brought about a lot of thought in 
the minds of some people; that is, probably there should be some definite 


body set up to study this which has power to make recommendations in 


respect of storage and guaranteed payment for the storage. One should not 
be allowed to walk in and say he wants three million bushels for the national 
harbours board and then only use one million; somebody is going to have to 
_ be compensated for the two million that is set aside. 


Mr. NicHous: There is one thing which alarms me in respect of this 
commission, or whatever you might call it. It could be that this body would 
have too much power. There have been times in western Ontario when we 
have thought we are a forgotten area. At the present time we have been 
able to sell our product, so far as corn is concerned. However, rightly or 
wrongly, sometimes we felt the power of western agriculture has sort of 
overshadowed our little forgotten area, and we would not want to see a com- 
mission set up which would make it worse than it is. 


Mr. WHELAN: I do not think this body would recommend anything they 
thought would jeopardize the rights of one group of agriculture because it 
would be to the advantage of another group. 

I know in a good many instances this year the elevators had to tell the 
farmer to stop delivering corn because they had no room for it and had 
no drying facilities, and no one who would accept delivery. Would you care 
to estimate how many acres are yet to be harvested in western Ontario? 


Mr. NICHOLS: You are making it very difficult for me, sir. At the present 
time I do not think there are very many acres left to be harvested for that 
reason. There was some mould damage which started to appear in cribs and 
standing corn. One reason for that is that the weather was cold. However, 
I do not think there is 10 per cent of the corn left; I do not think too much 
is left. 

In respect of this mould, as near as we can trace it down—and we sent 
away for tests—we think it is due to the cold weather in August and Sep- 
tember. There is one other thing which came up in our discussions. For some 
15 years I have been a member of the standards committee of the board of 
grain commissioners for eastern Canada and part of the responsibility of this 
committee is to go over all the various grades of commercial grains. Although | 
it is not really within our jurisdiction, each year the Ontario Elevator Asso- 
ciation has sent out a notice to all the corn dealers mentioning the importance 
of properly cooling the corn before it is loaded. This has caused a problem 
in respect of corn and also has caused a problem for the national harbours 
board when the corn comes in out of condition. Our committee is working 
on this. We welcome the government inspection and assistance; they are doing 
a good job there. Some of these problems have been created by carelessness. 


Mr. WHELAN: There is a reason for my having asked the question about 
the corn yet to be harvested. I am sure members from the London area are 
aware of this; that is, I have noticed that right near the airport there are 
two large fields still to be harvested and, when coming into the Windsor 
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airport I have noticed that there are quite a few fields not yet harvested. I 
think the reason for this probably is that the farmers have filled all the 
facilities they have and do not want to spend any large capital expenditure 
on new storage facilities, and want to harvest and deliver at the same time, 
most of them with the picker-sheller operator. If the weather does not get 
too bad, they may harvest this, but a lot of it could be lost or could come 
off in other than top quality. 


Again we simply do not have enough storage in the corn growing area. 
This corn should have been harvested because we had a proper fall for 
harvesting and we should have a top quality product to feed the market. 


Mr. NicHous: I agree with you, and I hope this committee and the 
department of government will realize this. At the present time the corn 
industry is a $65 or $70 million industry, and I am talking about grain corn; 
it is expanding. Our government officials tell us this will increase another 
20 per cent. 


There is another thing I would like to point out for your information. 
Some of you may have wondered why Canadian corn is getting prices over 
United States corn; part of it is dollars and cents. Unfortunately our corn 
is controlled entirely by United States prices. Our corn is at Chicago price 
plus the current rate of exchange and duty. Freight does not matter too 
much because you can bring it cheaper from Chicago to Montreal when it 
comes by boat than you can bring it from some of the other centres. Today 
in Chicago cash corn is $1.22; there are eight cents duty on that which 
makes it $1.30 and the current rate of exchange is about 74 cents, which 
would make it about $1.40. For our corn at home we are getting $1.20. Our 
corn this year has been about 20 cents a bushel, during harvest time, lower 
than it should be when we are competing with United States corn. When the 
harvest is over our corn gradually goes up to what United States corn prices 
are. Of course, if United States corn prices slip, ours will go down. This is 
another reason why in the interest of agriculture and the producers there 
should be necessary storage facilities to take care of this industry. 


_ Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Mr. Nichols said they could ship corn from 
Chicago to Montreal cheaper than they could ship it from, we will say, his 
area in Ontario. Why can you not also take advantage of water shipping? 


Mr. NIcHOLS: When we were preparing these briefs on freight rates, 
and so on, we had investigated some of these things. I am quoting from 
memory now, but I believe it is about 10 cents a bushel to ship corn from 
Chicago to Montreal by boat. As we point out in here, it is 32 cents a 
hundred weight by rail. There are 56 pounds of corn in a bushel, so that 
there is a difference of about 18 or 20 cents a bushel; we pay more. We 
have some facilities at Windsor, but there are not many elevators there. 
If we go to Sarnia, the storage is pretty well filled up. It is difficult to 
obtain storage in order to load boats. It takes 100,000 to 200,000 bushels of 
corn to fill a lake boat, and it is difficult to obtain storage for that. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Would it be true that you should have the 
storage at that end instead of at the Montreal end so that you could take ad- 
vantage of the water rates? 


Mr. NIcHOoLs: It would be nice if we had both. I think we really need it. 
In catering to Quebec and the maritimes in respect of their requirements, the 
corn is shipped directly. In respect of corn being harvested, starting probably 
in the middle of October to the end of November, and getting it shipped by 
lake boat, it could run into the freeze-up period, and so on. In the later part. 
of your harvest period you could run into that problem. 
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| Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, my question was dealt with, to a considerable 
degree, in the answers to Mr. Whelan. I am interested, however, in your re- 
marks to the effect that you are opposed to any further control by the govern- 
ment in respect of the movement of feed grain. You recommended govern- 
ment inspection and said that you are in favour of encouragement of individuals 
in private business. I wondered if that would be encouragement on the part 
of the government, and I wondered what kind of encouragement you referred 
to. 


Mr. NicHots: I thought we were, as I understood it, suggesting a govern- 
ment agency, board, or commission to handle, direct and control the move- 
ment. I understood that consideration was being given to an agency of the 
crown to sell to Quebec and to the maritimes, and to handle it in that manner. 
Is that not what is being discussed? 


Mr. Brown: Does that also include the subject of storage? 


Mr. NicHots: No, this was dealing entirely with a government agency. 
Storage is in another paragraph, I believe. 


Mr. Brown: When I was reading it, I wondered. You spoke of encour- 
agement of the individual. I wondered if you had any idea of the government 
encouraging the individual farmer to store grain on his farm rather than to 
take advantage of elevator storage, because you said that the harbours board 
had dealt satisfactorily with the storage, but did not have adequate storage 
facilities, as it subsequently came out. I wondered if you had any idea about the 
- encouragement of individual farmers by the government towards providing 
_ proper storage on their own farms. 


Mr. NicHous: That could have some advantage. We had no thought, when 
we said encouragement, that we expected the government to assist us, or to 
subsidize anything in particular. This was rather a general statement, I would 
say, and I was reflecting on the possible advantage if this would work. We 
were not familiar enough with it. I do not believe the government has gone 
far enough in its investigation. But I think until the point came when we 
would know exactly what the situation was, we would be opposed to more 
controls. In other words, we just do not want to have it hampered by encour- 
aging assistance to elevators, or for storage on the farm. I could not feel justi- 
fied in asking for it. I think as a whole we have to run our own businesses, 
and we will do so. But we are not asking for help. Even in our tariff presen- 
tation, we would be opposed to anything which would be detrimental to our 
industry. In the last tariff negotiations in 1956 we were told why we lost the 
two cents on corn. It was because they made a horse deal and gave the Ameri- 
can government the advantage on corn in exchange for an advantage on some- 
thing else, and we corn producers paid the shot. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Is that all? Now, Mr. Horner. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a number of questions on pages 4 and 5. 
My first question is in regard to freight assistance on page 4 where you endorse 
the suggestion that freight assistance should be paid or allowed on the move- 
ment of corn and other feed grains produced in Ontario. Have you any sug- 
gestion as to how freight assistance would be paid on Ontario corn and not on 
United States corn which was moving in Ontario? 


Mr. NicHous: Well, that did happen once, much to the dismay of our 
corn producers and to many Canadians when they did pay a subsidy on some 
American corn going down to the maritimes. But perhaps I should not get 
mixed up in that question. However I do not think we need a subsidy. We do 
not need to subsidize our southern neighbours, as good as they are. 

In regard to this thing here, we think that producers of Ontario corn 
take a selfish viewpoint about this, and do not want to have western grain 
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come in in competition with their products. But we in our committee do not 
agree with it. We have Quebec and maritime producers as well as Ontario 
producers, and they have been given the privilege of getting feed grain from 
the west, and it has been helpful to them. But again, on the other hand, we 
think that Ontario corn and feed grain should be given the same consideration. 

As I understand it, there is $5 per ton freight assistance on various western 
grains coming into certain parts of Ontario, and the further away it is removed 
from harbour points the greater it increases. I think we are justified in ask- 
ing that the users of Ontario grain in Quebec and the maritimes should also 
have the same privilege and we think it is a handicap that we do not get it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I understand that, but how would you ensure 
that the freight assistance would be paid on Canadian corn and not on American 
corn? 


Mr. NicHots: When you have the bill of lading you may not know how it 
got here, because if it is in storage it loses its identity. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes. 


Mr. Nrcuots: I am not trying to avoid the question, but what happens in 
the west when the grain from out there comes in? How do they identify it out 
there? 


Mr. JoRGENSON: There is freight paid on all of it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is right, there is freight paid on all of it, 
and there is no need for identification. For example, there is no American 
grain of any amount moving east from the prairies. 


Mr. Nicuots: Before I comment on it I would like to study the matter. It is 
quite possible that in the interest of the eastern consumer—and I am talking 
about the poultry and livestock feeders—they should have the same right, 
whether it is on American or Canadian corn. I would not want to go quite that 
far and suggest that it be paid on American corn, but if it cannot be identified 
and it has got into Canada, then the assistance has to be paid. As long as we 
have the present tariff and one thing and another, we could compete with our 
American farmers, and we have to. But it would be beneficial if we were given 
this freight assistance, and it would be beneficial to the consumer as well. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It may well be so, but there is no use in recom- 
mending something which is impractical. I wanted to get the practicability of it 
to see how it could be applied. But apparently you have not made a particular 
study of it, and I do not know the answer either. This I readily admit. 

My next question deals with the third paragraph on the same page, having 
to do with terminal storage facilities. You suggest that there be greater terminal 
storage, and in summarizing this paragraph you also said earlier, during this 
meeting, that corn sells at nearly 20 cents less during the fall than it does later 
on, because of demand, lack of storage, and so on. In this paragraph you deal 
with terminal storage facilities, but not merely terminal storage. Do you think 
there is need for greater storage, let us say, at the country elevators, as we 
call them in western Canada, or even on the farms in Ontario? 

Mr. NicuHous: I am positive that we need more storage. I am positive that 
we need these facilities here at Montreal, so that the year’s crop could come in 
in an orderly manner and we would be able to serve eastern Canada and fulfil 
the requirements as they need it. ; 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let us accept this first point you have made. You 
are positive that we need more storage at the terminals, in the country, and 
on the farms. Do you agree with that summation? ; 

Mr. NicuHous: Yes, but personally I feel, as far as farm storage goes, it is 
the responsibility of the farmer. 
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_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): I agree. 
Mr. NicHOLS: We do not want to subsidize everything. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): We are here now to try to help the whole problem. 
Do you think it would be of any benefit to the farmer and to the feed grain 
industry if the government were to come out, let us say, with a lending policy? 
For example, we are paying $500 for winter construction of homes. I merely 
use this as an example. This is a sort of priming the pump for home construction 
and winter employment. Do you think the government should do something 
similar or along that line to prime the pump and create a little initiative or 
desire to build more storage on the farms and in the country? 


Mr. NicHo.s: Well, it is quite a big subject, and I would be able to answer 
this more readily if I had not had the experience that I have had this year. 
I have been growing corn for 30 and some years—if you will permit me to 
relate personal experiences. I do not profess to be a large farmer. But I do 
Operate in a larger way than many others. I have been growing and storing 
my Own corn in cribs, and I have facilities for 50,000 bushels. This fall when 
the mould came along, I was watching it, fortunately, and I immediately shelled 
and dried my corn. This created quite a problem. There was corn almost run- 
ning out of our ears. When you get 15,000 bushels of shelled corn, and you 
do not have any facilities for it, it creates quite a problem. 

I think it would encourage the building of storage, if this could be done, 
but I would not want to recommend the government going along with some- 
thing which may not be too practical. 

I thought it was right, and I thought I could not go wrong, when I referred 
to the fact that corn was 20 cents a bushel less now than it will be, because 
nine times out of ten I will get 30 cents a bushel more for it next June than 
I could get at harvest time. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is a common sight in the west to see farm after 
farm with huge amounts of storage facilities. And throughout the west, as you 
are well aware, country elevators have been built over and over again, and 
these have been a real asset in storing corn. We in the west do not have enough 
Storage space, so we operate on a quota system whereby the farmer has to 
keep his grain somehow or other until he is able to deliver it under the quota. 
But I do not think there is enough country storage for this crop. 


Mr. NicHots: Mr. MacKenzie agrees with me here that this is so. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let us take it from there. Can you think of any- 
thing else to encourage it? We now have pools in the west, the Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan pools, the United Grain Growers, and the co-oper- 
ative movement which has moved in and built storage in a tremendous amount. 
Do you think there is any room for a syndicate, or pool, or co-operative to 
move into the corn storage business? Always remember that there is a 20 cent 
spread, and that somebody should be capitalizing on it. Is there an area here 
in which the government should encourage a syndicate, pool, or co-operative 
to move into building storage? 


Mr. NicHouts: As far as my own personal operation is concerned, I have 
tried to build my own. As a member of and chairman of the corn board— 
and this is my second group of years as chairman—I am always prepared to 
co-operate and unite with other farmers or growers in presenting our problems 
and trying to solve them. But to get into pool storage and so on, particularly 
in regard to corn—and again I would have to say that before this year I had 
no problems with crib storage—I consider that corn is a good deal easier to 
store than any other grain. They have their snow fence cribs, and so on; but 
when you come to shelled corn for the elevator and feed trade, it is a lot more 
difficult to handle it. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): It would make it more difficult. 
Mr. NicHoLs: Yes; owing to the aerating that I referred to we have a eles 


deal of difficulty. When I dried my corn and got it home it was at a tempera-_ ! 


ture of from 80 to 85 degrees, and we had a considerable problem getting it 
down below 60 so that it was safe to keep. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Speaking of dryers, are there any syndieateed! or 
co-operatives in southern Ontario which have dryers? By syndicates I mean 
a group of farmers who have got together to buy a dryer on their own Te 
dry their own corn? Have you anything like that? 


Mr. NicuHouts: There might be just a few. You have your community CO= | 


operatives, but they would hardly be classified under that group; and you 
have your government plan of lending money to buy machinery—I mean 
lending money to a farm group to be used for that purpose; but I expect they 
would have to build storage. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): No, it cannot be used for building. 

Mr. WHELAN: For dryers. 

Mr. Nicuous: Dryers, but not building. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): We tied it up too tightly. 

I am going to drop that question, Mr. Chairman, and proceed to page five 
of the brief. 

The VicE CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Horner, proceed. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In the third paragraph of page five you deal with 
government agents. Should there be or should there not be? This is a question 
that has been bandied about, and I have been on both sides of it at one time 
or another. You say you do not want control, but you welcome government 
inspection and assistance. What would you say if the government were to see 
fit to appoint or recommend the appointment of a co-ordinator to act as a 
go-between among the buyers, the handlers and the growers in order that the 
wrinkles may be smoothed out of this feed grain problem and that the feed 
may get to the farmer a little more cheaply than is the case presently? 


Mr. Nicuous: That again is rather a big question to answer on the spur 
of the moment. 


We talk here about inspection, and I referred to the board of grain com- 


missioners and the job they do of inspecting grain. The grain has come up to 


the various standards; you are aware of that. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes. 


Mr. NicHous: I think that is very beneficial, but I do not know about the 
liaison officer to whom you refer. What would he do? Would he check on the 
- inspection officers? Would he go to the mills to see that the operation was being 
- properly carried out? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): No, he would not be an overseer of the grain 
commissioners. I envisage him as a person who would examine the demand 
for eastern grain and the demand for feed grain in eastern Canada, for 
example, and who would make sure that there was ample storage and that 


the storage was used. I do not know just what percentage of the capacity of 
the storage is used now in eastern Canada. Is it 90 per cent? Is it 100 per cent? 


I do not imagine it is 100 per cent. 

I envisage this as a person who would try to obtain the greatest amount of 
capacity and use of the available facilities, and satisfy the demand for products. 
‘We have had evidence before this committee time and time again that the 
corn was there, for example, but it just could not be delivered to the mills 
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; without 24 box cars being tied up with demurrage charges for two weeks, 
and all this sort of thing. A co-ordinator may be able to do something in this 
regard. 


You do not want control, and I am not suggesting that a co-ordinator 


_ would bring about any unnecessary control. I am not suggesting he would put 


you, in a straitjacket and surround you with regulations; I am suggesting 
he would try to ensure that the proper facilities existed and that the maximum 
use was being made of them. 


Mr. NicHoLs: Do you suggest that if they were to ask for facilities in 
Montreal the facilities would be made available? I grow wheat. I know that 
when one wants to get wheat over to Sarnia, for example, and into the 
storage facilities there it is quite impossible because they are filled up with 
other things. Would this co-ordinator make certain that the producers of 
Ontario were given their share of the facilities at the harbour in Montreal, 
‘Sarnia and various points? Is that what you think? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This could be the case. 


To summarize my question, Mr. Nichols, can you and your organization 
see any useful purpose that could be served by the appointment of such a 
person—you can call him a co-ordinator or what you will—in the feed grain 
industry? 


Mr. NicHo.us: In all seriousness, if it were this man’s job to make certain 
that the facilities were shared and made available to the producer, he would 
be very useful. In the past, the facilities have not been too readily available. 


| Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I take it, then, that you agree there is an area in 
which a person may be able to help? 


Mr. NICHOLS: Yes. 


The Vice CHAIRMAN: Before we continue, I would like to inform the 
committee that I have on my list of those members wishing to ask questions 
Mr. Cardiff, Mr. Mullally, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Beer, Mr. Roxburgh and Mr. 
Thomas; and I would like to remind the committee that it is now almost 
25 minutes to 12. 


Mr. Cardiff. 
Mr. CarpirF: I assure you, Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. 


Mr. Nichols, I would like to congratulate you on your brief, and I under- 
stand from this brief that you had an appointment with the agricultural 
committee some weeks ago but decided, owing to the fact that the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce had assured you that no reduction was to be made 
in the tariffs on corn, that it was unnecessary to waste the time of the com- 
mittee. Has anything happened since that time that has prompted you to 
come before the committee now? 


Mr. NicHouts: Mr. Cardiff, when we were down here before, we under- 
stood there had been a brief presented to your committee pointing out that 
Ontario corn was lower in energy, food value and nutrition than United 
States corn. That is why we asked for an opportunity to make this presentation. 
It deals with that, I believe, and other matters as well. 


Mr. CARDIFF: I was at that particular committee and I do not remember 
it being said that Canadian corn was not as good as United States corn. As a 
matter of fact, the very opposite was stated, I think. They are a little earlier, 
of course. 


There is another question I would like to ask you. You were not afraid 
by any means that the minister would change his mind because of pressure 
from other sources and take off the tariff? 
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Mr. NicHOLS: I would not be qualified to quote the minister’s thinking. 
However, I feel we were given this information with all truthfulness and 
sincerity. Then, because of my appointment to another committee by our 
federation, I was in the office of the hon. Mr. Hays and he pointed out that 
corn was being negotiated. He assured us again that they would not be stupid 
enough to let the United States embarrass the corn industry when we had an 
8 per cent duty on United States corn coming in here and there was a 25 per 
cent duty on corn going into the United States. 


Mr. Carpirr: That is very true but the fact remains—and it does not 
matter what government is in office—pressures come from different sources, and 
when the pressure becomes hard enough the government changes its mind. The 
fact is that the 8 per cent is a very low percentage in contrast to what they 
charge, and it should be higher. However, we will drop that now. 

I will ask you another question. What is the price that you receive in 
Chatham for shell corn loaded on trucks for delivery right now? 


Mr. NIcHOLS: The price is $1.20 per bushel. 


Mr. CARDIFF: I might ask you something else because you know a lot more 
about it than I do. How deep can you store corn in order to keep it cool without 
heating? 

Mr. NicHots: Some of the elevators you are using for corn are 70 to 80 feet 
high and I believe some of them have a capacity of 45,000 to 50,000 bushels. Of 
course, I am not an authority on elevators. They use the same elevators for 
corn as they use for other grain, but they aerate it regularly to keep it cool. 


Mr. CARDIFF: They have some means of cooling? 

Mr. NICHOLS: Yes, they use an aerator. 

Mr. CARDIFF: What I am talking about is— 

Mr. NICHOLS: You are referring to storage at the farm? 


Mr. CARDIFF: Yes. Suppose I were to go down to Chatham and pick up a 
truckload of corn; I have no silo to put it in. How deep could I store it and save 
it properly? 

Mr. NicHOous: I would say that you would have no problem whatever with 
two or three truckloads. 


Mr. CARDIFF: On a barn floor or something like that? 


Mr. NICHOLS: Yes. You could put two or three truckloads on a barn floor - 
and you would be feeding it up fairly regularly. 


Mr. CARDIFF: Thank you. 


Mr. NicuHouts: May I revert to an earlier question? I have been serving on 
agricultural committees for a number of years. I have been very active in the 
industry and I have tried to keep politics out of it. I might mention that we 
had a great deal of co-operation from the late Tommy Thomas, the late Ontario 
minister of agriculture, from Mr. Kennedy, from Bill Goodfellow and from Bill 
Stewart, and yet politics never entered into it. I would like to say that we 
have come down here not to grease anybody’s wheel but because we are inter- 
ested in corn and agriculture; and in the Canadian economy as a whole. 


Mr. CARDIFF: The fact that I have been around here for 25 years—in oppo- 
sition most of that time—can assure you that I would not be sent back if I were 
very politically minded. That is the reason I asked you the question. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 
Mr. RoxBuURGH: That is why they sent us all! 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: I think I can assure you, Mr. Nichols, that on this 
committee we are all non-partisan. We are here to obtain information. 
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Mr. MULLALLY: May I say that this is a very good brief and that the witness 
has answered the questions extremely well, covering practically everything one 
would want to ask. Most of my questions have been covered as they were in 
connection with the feed grain agency, so I need not ask for your views again. 

There is one question that I would like to ask in connection with the mar- 
keting board. You are evidently representing the Ontario seed corn growers 
marketing board. Does this board market all the seed corn in Ontario? 


Mr. NicHots: We market none. We operate under the term ‘marketing 
board”, which as you know comes under the provincial legislation. There are a 
number of types of contract. In our case we negotiate a contract between the 
dealer companies and they pass the contract on to the growers. The seed corn 
is delivered to the companies’ plants on the ear and they take it from there on 
and process it, and resell it for seed corn. 


Mr. MuLLALLY: It is more a marketing board in name than in the actual 
practice of marketing your corn. You market your corn individually? This is 
not a one desk selling agency? 


Mr. MAcKeEnzIE: No. We purely negotiate the contracts between the producer 
and the company. 


Mr. MULLALLY: You just negotiate a price at which each grower sells 
individually to the company of his choice? | 


Mr. MACKENZIE: Yes, and the type of contract under which he sells. There 
are several different types of contract under which the grower sells. That is 
where our board operates—between the producer and the company. We do not 
actually market any corn at all as a board. We have nothing to do with that. 
There are some 125 kinds of corns to be sold or which can be sold in Canada, and 
we would not want to get into that. We do work very satisfactorily in co- 
operation with the producing companies. 


Mr. MuLLALLY: Do you have a marketing board to market commercial 
corn? 


Mr. NIcHOLs: No. 
Mr. MULLALLY: There is no marketing board of any kind? 
Mr. NicHoLs: No. 


Mr. MuULLALLY: Do you think a marketing board would be beneficial to the 
industry for commercial corn, and do you think your board could be more 
beneficial if it were to have more marketing power? 


Mr. MacKenzis: No; I do not think our board should get into the actual 
marketing of corn at all. But, I think we should co-operate with the processors 
and make sure the producers under our plan get a fair deal. That is as far as we 
“can go. 

So far as the marketing of seed corn is concerned, in my personal opinion, 
there is definitely a place for a commercial corn plan similar to the wheat plan 
and various others which operate. 


Mr. MuLLALLY: Do I interpret what you said as favouring a marketing board 
for commercial corn similar to the wheat board in western Canada? 

Mr. MacKenzie: No, similar to the operation of the Ontario wheat marketing 
board. 
- The Vicze CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed now, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman, my question was going to be directed in 
respect of the co-ordination of delivery of grain to eastern Canada but as this 


subject has been fairly well covered I will not pursue it any farther. But, at 
this time I do want to commend Mr. Nichols and his committee for endorsing 
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the eastern conference’s request for freight assistance on corn to the Atlantic 
province because, as you know, corn is high in both protein and carbohydrates. 
It is a high energy product, and I am sure if the Atlantic provinces were put in 
a competitive position with the rest of the country much more of this produc 
would be used in the east. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Have you a question Mr. Beer. 


Mr. Beer: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I want to say on behalf of members 
of the committee that we are very pleased to have Mr. Nichols and Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie appear before us as witnesses today because of their broad experience 
in this particular field. — 


I have two questions I would like to direct. I noted your brief is aimed at 
three main points, namely storage, freight assistance, and an agency. 


In respect of storage I believe you have suggested that probably the storage 
of corn on the farm is the responsibility of the farmer and that we do not need 
to be spoon fed, I think you said. I am wondering if there would be an oppor- 
tunity or any justification for a township co-operative type of storage program? 
As you know, the government recently has brought in a machinery bill which 
would lend up to $100,000 to groups of farmers, syndicates and so on, for 
purchasing machines, which may be owned jointly, and perhaps even this type 
of legislation might be extended to cover this need. I am wondering whether 
or not there may be a need in farming communities for co-operatively owned 
storages where farmers could send their corn to have it properly dried and 
made available to the trade in the best possible way and in the most uniform 
way. When this product is dried on the farms there may be variations in the 
degree to which it is done properly. Some farmers may do it better than others. 
The success of any business, as you know, depends upon the uniformity of the 
product it produces and puts on the market. It may be that this legislation to 
which I am referring already is available but, if not, there may be a need for 
additional legislation or amendments to the present legislation, which would 
answer this need. 


Mr. NicHous: Well, Mr. Beer, your question takes in quite a wide scope. 
First of all, I would say, relating to corn particularly, because this is a rather 
ticklish product to handle and does take experience and so on, that if the 
necessary storage facilities were one level above the local dealer so that he 
could accept it, store it, and then get rid of it by passing it on to the trade, it 
would greatly eliminate the farmers’ problem. You see, there is a bottleneck. © 
If you build a column of dominoes and knock the lower one out they all go 
down; in other words, if the farmer wants to take his corn into the elevator 
and he is unable to take it because when he is ready to ship it there is no space 
available that is not good. But, if he could take his product and get rid of it 
and have it put in the right type of storage I believe this would greatly alleviate 
the problem which we have. But, I would question just how it would work if, 
say, township units and so on were set up for storage. ; 


Mr. MacKenzie: If I could interject a comment at this point, I think I can — 
illustrate what I believe you are putting forward. I am referring to a case 
which occurred in the south end of Waterloo county. There was an elevator 
there with drying facilities and so on which normally bought 10 cars of corn 
a year but this year, instead of buying 10 cars, there are 10 cars to sell. That 
is the way the thing has spread, and it has spread very quickly. So far as I am 
concerned, there is a place for some sort of operation such as you have sug- 
gested, Mr. Beer. 


Mr. Breer: Perhaps I should not have used the word “township”. I was 
thinking of an area in the community where perhaps 20 or 50 farmers could 
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go together and the government might provide some money on a loan basis 
for the establishment of this type of storage facility and in this way, together, 
they could do a better job than the individual could. 


Mr. MacKENZIE: Yes. I also want to make this remark, some of the farmers 
who are handling corn in Ontario are not doing a first class job in their work 
at the present time. Some of the corn that is going off colour in Montreal under 
demurrage at the present time was not properly handled before leaving 
our area. 


Mr. BEER: This would remove some of the pressure from these main ter- 
minals which is now causing trouble. , 


Mr. MAcKENZIE: Yes. 


Mr. BrER: My second question is in respect of freight assistance, and I 
note you recommend some assistance on corn moving from corn producing 
areas to other provinces. In my opinion, we have to take a very broad view of 
this whole matter. Of course, with regard to the assistance now paid on western 
grain from Fort William by water, which is the cheapest sort of transportation, 
to eastern ports, the farmer pays the cost of all the transportation from his farm 
in northern Saskatchewan down to Fort William. If we applied the same prin- 
ciple in a fair manner perhaps assistance in Ontario might not take over until 
the corn had been placed in Montreal or some other place farther east; but I 
think at that time there should be some assistance on corn. As I say, I think 
we have to apply a broad principle in a fair way. I thought some of the other 
members might have noted that the western farmers do pay all the cost of 
transportation to the lakehead. 


Mr. MacKenziz: I think it is quite true that part of the trouble is there 
is no form of assistance in respect of Ontario produced grain at the present time 
moving from, we will say, Montreal to points farther east in Quebec and the 
maritime provinces. We feel that assistance should be in effect in respect of 
Ontario grain as well as the other. We can arrange to get the corn to Montreal 
if we obtain assistance from there on. 


Mr. Brer: My next question has to do with an agency, and I note your 
desire to rely on private enterprise in this particular field. From what you have 
said I assume you feel that if any government assumes some responsibility for 
assuring there are adequate supplies of feed grain in location in eastern areas 
through payment of storage this is as far as the government should go. Am I 
correct in this assumption or do you feel there is some other service which 
should be provided? From what you said evidently you do not feel that this is 
so. You feel the present service is sufficient or you would have supported the 
idea of an eastern feed grain agency? 


Mr. NicHots: Mr. Chairman, I was going to have the secretary answer that 
question. I did not hear the entire question. 


Mr. BEER: Well, you do not entirely favour an eastern feed grain agency. 
Mr. NicHous: No. 


Mr. BEER: And I assume that you feel that the government’s responsibility 
ends when they assure that sufficient feed grain will be in location in eastern 
elevators and that there is storage and so on paid. In other words, do you feel 
there is adequate control? 


Mr. NicHouts: Well, it would be a big improvement to what we have now, 


and unless there is some evil creeping in which I do not foresee I think it would. 


be very satisfactory. 
The VIcE CHAIRMAN: I have now Mr. Roxburgh followed by Mr. Thomas. 
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Mr. RoxpurcH: Mr. Nichols, I have just one or two brief questions. 
I notice in your opening paragraph you state: 


As appointed representatives of the Ontario seed corn growers and 
the Ontario federation of agriculture to represent the commercial corn 
growers— 


And so on. 


In what capacity are you giving this information to the effect that you are 
against, we will say, or not in favour of an eastern grain board to help things 
along? Who are you speaking for when you make that statement? You are 
representing here the Ontario Seed Corn Growers Association and you are also 
representing the Ontario Federation of Agriculture to represent the commercial 
corn growers. Now, the federation of agriculture is behind this; they have given 
certain sanctions and have expressed certain thoughts. But, for whom are you 
speaking when you give that information? 


Mr. NicHous: In regard to that, Mr. Roxburgh, this came about first, we 


might say, when we were very active in the freight rate program and so on, | 


and we were appointed by the Ontario federation. I was a member of that 
federation and Mr. MacKenzie also was helping in that respect. And, we have 
been following through on the corn industry as a whole. 


Although I do not like to bring in personalities, I mentioned that I am in 
favour of free enterprise. I believe we would have had a commercial corn 
growers’ plan in Ontario if it had not been due to the very energetic activities 
of some non-sellers of corn. And, when I say that may I say that one large corn 
producer who does not sell a kernel of corn was one of the greatest opponents 
of that. It sort of makes me hot under the collar when people for entirely selfish 
purposes go to no end to protect their own interests. 


A man who was the chairman of the milk producers board in our county a 
number of years ago and who no longer has a farm has been very active in 
this connection, and yet he had to buy corn and other products, although he had 
all the protection available for the milk industry. I have no objection to protec- 
tion but I do not think it is right for a man who has an umbrella of protection 
over his head in respect of the milk industry to go out and work to upset any 
other group who are asking for similar considerations. It looks to me like he 
is in deep quicksand. While we are in this position of speaking for the com- 


mercial corn growers, there was no corn growers marketing plan or group; it~ 


lost out by a small margin. So, the Ontario Federation of Agriculture, which 
is interested in agriculture as a whole, asked us to do this. Also, when we went 
to the Hon. Bill Stewart, the minister of agriculture and discussed the tariffs 
he personally endorsed it and spoke to the ministers down here. The Ontario 
executive of the O.F.A. and their committee unanimously endorsed that. They 
represented all phases of agriculture, the poultry producers, beef producers 
and all other segments of agriculture. They felt that we were familiar with the 
corn industry and that is why we were appointed by them to represent this 
group as well as the seed corn growers marketing board, and we have a 
mandate from our own growers. 


Mr. RoxBurGH: Sure, I know you are speaking for the commercial corn 
growers. 


Mr. NIcHOLS: Yes, I would say we are. 


Mr. RoxpurcH: And, that you represent the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture in that respect. I understand exactly what you are talking about. I do 
understand what you are up against, and do not think that I do not. But, as 
you know, we have had some contradictory statements and I just wanted to 
elarify this matter. 
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As you know, we have discussed at length storage space both on the farm 
and away from the farm. But, I think one point was passed over very quickly. 
I do not say that it was intentionally passed over; I do not think the question 
was put strong enough. What about the elevators on the water? What are the 
possibilities of more storage space being made available on the waterfront up 
there which would enable you to compete with the water rates on United States 
corn? 


Mr. NicHouts: Are you referring chiefly to Sarnia and Windsor? 
Mr. RoxBurGH: Whichever section it is. I suppose Sarnia would be the 


Mr. NicHoLs: Sarnia and Windsor. 
Mr. RoxsBurcuH: I would think so. What do you think? 


Mr. NIcHo.ts: I think we need them. I am not speaking disparagingly of 
the western grain, but these facilities get pretty well filled up with feed grain, 
and so on, and so far as corn is concerned, the western grain is harvested first 
and because of that these facilities are filled up. We need more. 


Mr. RoxsurGH: Do you think that private enterprise, without some initiative 
given to them, could look after it in view of the expected increase which is 
taking place? Do you think that through some planning on the part of your 
agricultural committee and the government they might be able to do something? 
ts something like this essential up there in order for you to be competitive? 


Mr. NicHots: I think that is right. Again, I am not entirely familiar with 
this situation, but I believe there are designated areas in which elevators can 
obtain assistance in expanding their plant operations. Is that not right? 


Mr. RoxpurcuH: I am not sure. 


Mr. NICHOLS: Possibly because of the prosperity in our area I believe our 
elevators are not extended this assistance; it may be because of tax plans, and 
so on. There is the possibility that this should be broadened. It might help 
these elevator men if they were extended this advantage even though they are 
in a more prosperous area than the others. 


Mr. RoxsurcuH: In other words, it is worth looking at. 


Mr. NICHOLS: Yes. Agriculture has changed today. Even in respect of wheat, 
oats and barley where they used to cut it with a binder, stook it, and thresh 
it in the wintertime; today most crops are harvested in two or three weeks 
and everything comes in at once. 


The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Roxburgh. 


Mr. THomas: I have a few questions most of which may involve yes or 
no answers. Mr. Nichols has mentioned the difficulty of representing various 
interests within the agricultural industry. Do you consider there is any conflict 
of interest between commercial corn growers and seed corn growers. 


Mr. NicHouts: No. As a matter of fact, we try to have little visits, and 
yesterday I endeavoured to have a visit with Mr. Morris to go over this, but 
he was not available. I do not have a copy of their brief, but I read in the paper 
a few of the things they presented. You will notice we have not contradicted 
them. The fact that I did refer to free enterprise had nothing to do with the 
request they are making of the government. I was just commenting on their 
opposition to a marketing plan, and mentioning that some of them may be 
sellers of corn. 


Mr. THomas: Would the application of tariffs have any different impact 
on the commercial corn men? 
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Mr. NicHous: No. It is the commercial corn which needs the tariff. We 
mentioned that in our brief in June. Very little seed corn goes to the United 
States. We are vitally interested in commercial corn, because indirectly the 
seed corn benefits. If you go back to your tariff, the expanding industry in the 
rest of Ontario needs all the assistance it can have. They will come through, 
but do not throw any stumbling blocks on them by cutting the tariff and putting 
them under the United States bulk shipments of corn. Also, there is what is 
called free corn which is sold at considerably less money again. However, 
that is a long story. ; 


Mr. Tuomas: Would you consider a high tariff to be an advantage to the 
corn industry in Ontario? 


Mr. NicHous: It would be very advantageous. It appears to me that we 
should have a tariff on corn coming into Canada the same as that which we 
have to pay on corn going into the United States. In the brief we have pointed 
out that on beef it is three cents a pound and on hogs 14 cents. These other 
industries have a certain amount of protection. It would appear to be only 
fair and reasonable that producers of any other commodity should be given 
the same protection, because others are buying corn and using it in their 
business. If it is sold below its value, because of too low a tariff, then they are 
getting an advantage which I do not believe they are entitled to. 


Mr. THomas: You mentioned you have been assured by the minister that 
the tariff will not be taken off. Is there a time limit on this or does it extend 
into the foreseeable future? 

Mr. Nicuots: Mr. MacKenzie as secretary of this committee has received 
a letter from the hon. Mr. Mitchell Sharp pointing out that they had no 
intention of removing the tariff. When we were down here before, the hon. 
Mr. Hays assured us that in the negotiations they were not going to change 
the tariff, particularly with the situation being what it was. The tariff on 
United States corn coming in here was only eight cents and it was 25 cents 
going the other way. 

We would be very happy if this were to be increased, but we understand it 
is not government policy and may not be right for world trade at all. 


Mr. THomas: Could you give me the acreage planted, comparing the acreage 
of 1963 with that of 1964? The bushels have already been compared. 


Mr. NicHots: You mean for corn? 
Mr. THOMAS: Yes. 


Mr. Nicuous: The acreage last year for corn was 800,000 acres, while the 
year before that, it was around 600,000 acres. We are told there is a potential 
of 14 million acres of corn land in Ontario with the new hybrids and so on. 


Mr. THomas: I have one more question. Can barley be substituted for corn 
in these feed mixtures readily? 


Mr. Nicuouts: Many users of feed prefer corn because they have Wetaite 
acquainted with it, and because there is a higher protein value to it. But here 
again I am not qualified to speak in regard to it. I would not want to try to 
improve our position in regard to corn to the detriment of the barley man. 


Mr. THomas: I think I know the answer to this question, but I would like 
to have it on the record. Is your federation of agriculture established in Kent? 


Mr. NicHOLS: Yes, we have one in Kent. 


Mr. THOMAS: Have they taken any part in trying to persuade the govern- 
ment to promote or assist in building government storage at Chatham? 


Mr. NicHoLs: Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. THomaAs: Or at some other convenient point, which could take care of 
the surplus of feed grain and wheat? 


Mr. NicHous: I think Sarnia and Windsor as lake ports are the two logical 
points, and possibly Port Stanley might be another one. That would cover south- 
western Ontario, and from there on towards Toronto they are close to the mar- 
ket; and if you could take and store it there at harvest time, and then move it 
out, I think it would solve the problem. We think there should be storage at 
Port Stanley, Windsor, Sarnia, and at Goderich, possibly. It is rapidly expanding 
in that area, and also particularly here at Montreal, so it could flow in a natural 
manner into eastern Canada. 


Mr. THomas: I was somewhat disturbed over the suggestion made by the 
parliamentary secretary to the Minister of Agriculture that any freight subsidy 
on Ontario produced feed grain should possibly begin in the Montreal area. The 
subsidy on western feed grain of $5 has its full impact on the grain producer 
in southwestern Ontario, and he feels the full impact. As far as I am aware 
the feed freight subsidy has no beneficial effect on the producer of grain in 
western Canada, but it does have full impact to the detriment of the grain 
producer in southwestern Ontario. Would you agree with that? 


Mr. NICHOLS: Yes. 


Mr. THomas: Would you agree that any subsidy on grain produced in south- 
western Ontario should begin at a point of origin in southwestern Ontario? © 


Mr. NicHous: I agree with you. It has worked to the benefit of the consumer 
in the east. We do not want to take anything away from the east, but we do ask 
to receive equal treatment. We are penalized and jeopardized in this manner. 
But I heartily agree with what you said, and I am glad to put it on record. 


The Vic—E CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have two short questions. One is supplementary to 
Mr. Roxburgh’s question, and it has to do with storage facilities in that area. In 
your opinion—and this is for the record as well—are local grain brokers and 
merchants in that area thinking of developing new private storage facilities 
for corn there? 


Mr. NicHouts: Yes, but of course they do not use them entirely for corn. 
They may start out with coarse grain such as oats, wheat, barley, and so on, and 
then they try to get it moved out, and use that space for soybeans, white beans, 
and corn. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Would it in your opinion be a fair statement to say that 
there is an increase in storage facilities there, but it has not kept pace with the 
explosion of corn production? 


; Mr. NicHoLs: That is right, and I would agree that they have not been able 

to keep up with it. I have mentioned that I was not too sure how it would work. 
The area I am referring to is Kent county, for example, and I believe it is not 
designated to receive assistance to build new elevators and to expand, and so 
on. But it should be extended to them. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Would it be fair to say in the normal course of events, as 
far as it is economically feasible, that private firms there will eventually reach 
the capacity where they will handle the normal production of corn in that area? 


Mr. NicHots: Many of these fellows today, I think, may be developing 
along that line. They may buy corn, soybeans, and a number of other crops this 
morning, and sell it in the afternoon. They have to have a lot of facilities 
just to handle their normal flow of business. Normally they are not storing 
it in their own elevators, but are operating just a handling process on the 
whole. 


Mr. DANFORTH: It is an exchange proposition. 
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Mr, MACKENZIE: Yes. It was brought to a fever heat this year because of 
the run of mild weather we had in October which allowed mould to develop. 


Mr. DANFORTH: There was an abnormal movement brought about by the 
particular climatic factors which occurred, but which might not be prevalent 
next year. 


Mr. MACKENZIE: Yes. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have one more question. Mr. Nichols and I heartily agree 
that the duty on commercial corn coming into Canada should be equal the duty 
on commercial corn going out of Canada. But may I ask him, as a representative 
of the corn industry, whether there has ever been a request made for an 
increase in this tariff, or for an equalization of it? 


Mr. NIcHOoLs: Again, once before, the Montreal corn exchange—acting 
I would say in a selfish manner—asked that the duty be removed from corn. 
This would make corn cheaper to the producer who would have to pay the 
shot. If we were to ask for too much, then the feed producer and everybody 
else would be up in arms. But I think we are justified in asking for it. However, 
on the other hand, they have become accustomed to paying subsidies for the 
corn producer, over quite a while, and it is hard to break them of the habit. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Is this the basic reason in your opinion why the industry 
as a whole in southwestern Ontario—in view of the fact that we are expanding 
—has not come forward and asked for a more rational equalization of the 
duty? 


Mr. NIcHOLS: We understood from reading the press and from obtaining 
what information we could that the trend at this time in the Geneva negotia- 
tions of the GATT was towards reducing tariffs as a whole. 


Mr. DANFORTH: An over-all reduction? 


Mr. NIcHOLS: Over-all, yes. If this were the policy of all governments 
we would be foolish to ask for anything else. If there was a possibility of the 
other governments cutting their duties on corn to 124 per cent we would like 
to see ours go up to 124 per cent on imported corn. We did make that fact 
known, but to try to make it the core of a brief is a different matter, and we 
questioned the advisability of asking for higher tariffs in the face of all this 
information and of the press releases. 


The VicE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Beer. 
Mr. BEER: May I ask one supplementary question? 


With reference to the application for assistance for transportation beginning 
at the source, I presume you would recommend or would have in mind that 
this would be on a 100 pound basis or a tonnage basis. 


Mr. NIcHOLS: On the same basis as the present feed freight assistance plan; 
that is, on a tonnage basis. 


Mr. BEER: Right. So this begins at my farm. If I have a farm in south- 
western Ontario it begins at my farm? 


Mr. NicHoLs: I would not say it would begin at the farm. I think it would 
begin at the elevator level. 


Mr. BEER: At the local elevator level? 


Mr. NIcHOLS: Yes, and it would have to be over a large area. I would not 
suggest that a different rate should be set up for Windsor, Chatham and so on. 
As I understand it, the rate is $5 per ton and that would have to apply for 
a whole area. If there are areas for which the freight rate is a little more, I 
do not think there is any way, shape or form in which you could keep adjust- 
ing it. There should be a general rate for the whole thing. 
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Mr. BEER: Do you think this should be so much per ton or do you think 
it should be a percentage of the freight to that destination, whatever it may 
be? 


Mr. NicHous: In the present plan, as I understand it, it is all on a tonnage 
basis, is it not? Then, as it gets out into other areas, so many dollars per ton 
are added to help with the freight. 


Mr. BEER: If I were farming in the Chatham area and I had a brother-in- 
law in the Seaforth area, would I be eligible for freight assistance? 


Mr. NIcHOLS: We are not suggesting that the producer get anything. The 
man who buys it in the east will get that to help pay for his freight. The only 
advantage to the producer is that it gives him an additional market for his 
product and he is not handicapped by subsidized grain from the west. 


Mr. BEER: In order to make it workable I think it has to be effective from 
some particular point, and I do not feel that the source of origin could be 
used in that case. It would have to be some point removed from that particular 
area, let us say immediately outside. When it moves outside the immediate 
area, then some: assistance might come into play that would amount to a 
certain percentage of the over-all transportation costs, because if it were done 
on a straight tonnage basis beginning at the source of origin this would apply 
if it went a very few miles and it might be advantageous to move it a very 
few miles. Certainly we would not be able to encourage that kind of discrep- 
ancy. 


Mr. NicHOLS: We are not suggesting this should be within the province. 
This is, for example, for grain that will go to Quebec and the maritime prov- 
inces. 


Mr. BEER: The assistance would start at Montreal or some place outside 
_ the province? 


Mr. NICHOLS: It could. Let us suppose it is $5 a ton as at present and the 
Montreal bought corn from Chatham. They would figure on $5 per ton freight 
assistance to bring that corn in to sell for feed and use the same policy as on 
all other feed grains, filling out these forms and all the rest of it. 


Mr. BEER: We would have to move beyond— 
Mr. NIcHOLS: Out of Ontario. 
Mr. BEER: Then there is no difference of opinion in this regard? 


Mr. THomas: May I ask for a little clarification? I understand Mr. Nichols 
intimated that this subsidy should be only for assistance to the feeders who 
are using the product in southwestern Ontario. I was suggesting that the 
' subsidy was required to the producers in southwestern Ontario as an offset 
to the impact upon them of the freight subsidy on grain from the west. 


Mr. NIcHOLS: I would not object to taking it, but I am not too sure that I 
would be on sound ground. I do not mean to contradict your thinking; I ap- 
preciate your assistance. However, that would be pretty hard to work. That 
would give us an advantage twice, I believe. At the present time we are 
handicapped, as you intimated, because the consumer gets the assistance on 
other grain. 


Mr. THOMAS: I asked the question relating to barley and the substitution 
of barley for corn. If this barley were substituted for corn in the Chatham 
area it would lower the price of corn by $5 per ton. The |freight assistance 
subsidy lowers the price of grain in southwestern Ontario by the amount of 
the subsidy; there is no doubt about that. 


Mr. NIcHOLS: That is right. 
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Mr. 'THomas: Thenetore the producer in couthwesienn Ontario, : in ait’ fair- a 
ness, should have an offset to the impact of that subsidy. ay ae 


Mr. NicHous: We agree. However, if we can get the first step it wend: a 
be a big help. If Ontario grain were given the same freight assistance as 
western grain that would be the first step, and then if you wanted to go to the 
next step we would be very happy and I think it would be fair. 


I think the committee is beginning to break up and I would like to hadi 
you, Mr. Asselin, and the committee for the fine reception you have given us. 
Mr. MacKenzie and I hope that we have been able to give you answers to your 
questions, and we admit that some of them are very different from what we 
had anticipated. Nevertheless, we do appreciate this privilege of appearing 
before you, and if we can give you any additional information we will be very 
happy to do so. 


We are looking forward to a 1965 crop mine any forableine 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: Thank you very very much, Mr. Nichols and Mr. 
MacKenzie. 
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The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 


THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee, pursuant to its Order of Reference of May 6, 1964, sub- 
mits its findings, observations and recommendations to the House of Commons 
in the annexed document. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 
Nos. 1 to 7, inclusive) is appended herewith. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 


CHAPTER I—GENERAL 


Pursuant to an Order of Reference dated May 6th, 1964, the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization had before it the following matter 
for consideration and report: 

“That, in order to ensure the continuance of the vital part being played 
by the tobacco industry in the economy of this nation, the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization be empowered to review 
the research and experimental facilities now provided to the production 
and processing of tobacco in this country and to recommend such meas- 
ures aS may be expedient to promote and assist in the production of 
Canadian tobacco.” 


Your Committee held nine meetings and heard evidence from: 

(a) Dr. J. A. Anderson, Director General of Research, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa; . 

(b) Dr. Norman A. MacRae, Associate Director (Tobacco), Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa; 

(c) Mr. L. S. Vickery, Superintendent, Tobacco Experimental Station, 
Delhi, Ontario; 

(d) The Ontario Flue Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board, Tillson- 
burg, Ontario; 

(e) The Burley Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario, Chatham, 
Ontario; 

(f) The Tobacco Cooperative Society of the District of Joliette, St. 
Jacques, Que.; 

(g) The Quebec Pipe and Cigar Tobacco Producers Board, St. Jacques, 
Que.; 

(h) The Agricultural Cooperative Society of the Yamaska Valley, St. 
Césaire, Que.; 

(1) The “Cooperative Fédérée de Quebec’; 

(j) The Flue Cured Tobacco Producers Board, Lanoraie, Que.; 

(k) The Producers of Yellow Tobacco of the Province of Quebec, St. 
Thomas, Que.; 

(1) Mr. Austin J. Stanton, Assistant Director (Agriculture), Agriculture 
and Fisheries Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation to all those who pre- 
‘sented evidence and to its Clerk, Mr. D. E. Levesque and personnel of the Com- 
mittees Branch who have so greatly assisted the Committee in the performance 
of its duties. 

In view therefore of the present status of, and having completed its inquiry 
pursuant to its Order of Reference, your Committee reports accordingly. 


CHAPTER JI—INTRODUCTION 


The success of the tobacco industry in Canada depends on the export and 
domestic sales of the product which in turn must rely upon a concentrated and 
coordinated research program in the fields of (1) production (2) marketing (3) 
manufacturing and (4) health. Your Committee made detailed studies of the 
present research in the two fields first mentioned. We considered research in 
the manufacturing field to be chiefly the responsibility of the companies con- 
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cerned and therefore we did not deal in detail with this third area. Insofar as 
research in the field of health is concerned your Committee considered this to 
be substantially outside the Order of Reference and did not therefore deal with 
this last area at any length. 

In recent years the margin of profit in the tobacco industry has nar- 
rowed despite the fact that production per acre has increased tremendously. 
Evidence presented to the Committee indicated that domestic and foreign mark- 
ets have not been able to absorb the total production with the result that sub- 
stantial stocks of tobacco have accumulated from time to time. Consequently the 
production of all types of tobacco grown in Canada is presently seriously . 
curtailed. : 

1964 production of flue-cured tobacco (which constitutes 93% of the tobacco 
grown in Canada) has been restricted to 45% of the allocated basic acreage in 
Ontario. Quebec producers are also drastically curtailed. In 1963 Canada pro- 
duced 180 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco whereas Canada could easily 
produce 300 million pounds per year. | 

In 1964 burley tobacco growers in Ontario have in production only 25% 
of this basic acreage. In 1960 because of accumulated burley tobacco stocks 
Ontario producers voluntarily decided to grow no burley tobacco that year. 
Canada’s burley production has decreased approximately 20% to 73 million 
pounds in the 10 year period 1954 to 1963 as against 88 million in the previous 
10 year period. Twenty years ago Ontario burley producers were operating 
8,000 acres and they had the facilities with which to operate this acreage. To-day 
the burley growers are reduced to growing 4,000 acres. Insofar as soil and 
climatic conditions are concerned there is a vast potential for the increase of 
burley tobacco production in Canada. 

The production of cigar tobacco in Canada is at present confined to the 
Province of Quebec. Annual production of cigar tobacco over the last five years 
has averaged 5,500,000 pounds, with an average market value of $1,400,000. In 
the past two years purchases of cigar tobacco have fallen off so that there is 
now over 1,000,000 pounds of the 1962 and 1963 crops held in storage and unsold. 
The production of pipe tobacco in Quebee has shown an even more alarming 
picture as it has fallen from 3,000,000 pounds in 1943 to 350,000 pounds in 1963. 


CHAPTER III—PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


Research on production conducted in Canada has had the aim of improving 
the quality of Canadian leaf. Because of such research, and the cooperation of 
growers and buying companies, Canada has succeeded in producing tobacco 
leaf of good aroma, flavour, filling power, texture, color and workable char- 
acteristics that generally meets the requirements of both the export and domestic 
markets. : 

Your Committee congratulates the officials of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture and their staff for the achievements made in production research. 
At the same time we recognize that these gains could only have been accom- 
plished with the cooperation of the growers and the buying companies. Gains 
made have been particularly significant in the flue-cured and burley leaf field 
as it is recognized that Canada produces a flue-cured or burley tobacco leaf com- 
parable in quality to any in the world to-day. 

While extending the congratulations the Committee hastens to point out 
that Canada could have done better in the field of production research had our 
scientists been given adequate facilities, both in finances and manpower, with 
which to work. 

The Director General of Research, Department of Agriculture, advised your 
Committee that Canada is doing ‘‘something in order of less than one-twentieth 
of the work (in agricultural research) that is done in the United States’. Your 
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Committee is of the opinion that Canada’s allocation of funds for all agricultural 
research is very inadequate and that it is imperative that these funds be in- 
creased to a realistic amount, commensurate with Canada’s position as an 
agricultural country. 

In 1963 the federal government spent approximately $375,000 for tobacco 
research. It was pointed out in evidence by the aforementioned Director Gen- 
eral that, proportionately speaking, this was a fair allotment of the total 
overall allocation for research carried out by the Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture. However, in light of the following factors as presented in evidence, your 
Committee is of the opinion that an inadequate proportion of the allotment is 
being directed to research in the tobacco industry. 


(a) The tobacco plant is probably the most temperamental of all plants 
and it responds violently to changes of all environmental conditions. 
The very nature of the plant requires a higher degree of research 
than other crops, such as grain. 


(b) Canada cannot always benefit directly by tobacco research carried 
out in other countries and research carried out on tobacco in Canada 
is not a duplication of work done elsewhere. By and large research 
work done in other countries, while available to Canada, is often 
of limited assistance to us. Canadian research must be carried out 
under the environmental conditions which prevail in this country. 
In Canada we have not kept pace. Cultural practices used by the 
farmer such as fertilization, choice of varieties, irrigation, cultivation, 
suckering and curing greatly affect the chemical and physical proper- 
ties, the flavour and aroma of the leaf. 


(c) The Provincial Departments of Agriculture, the Agricultural Colleges 
and Universities do not contribute directly to tobacco production 
research. This fact is peculiar to tobacco because in most other crops 
these institutions do assist with production research. 


(d) Canada’s three main competitors on the world market—the U.S.A., 
Rhodesia and India have made rapid strides in expansion of their 
research facilities. Intensive research is now necessary to keep the 
Canadian grower abreast of the present ever-changing requirements 
of the consumers of the domestic and foreign tobacco manufacturers. 


(e) At the present time tobacco growers are faced with several critical 
problems which warrant special consideration, possibly by way of 
“crash” programs, in order that answers may be found before irrepa- 
rable damage is done to the individual grower, or the industry as a 
whole. These problems include weather fleck, grey tobacco, sucker 
growth control, immunity to insecticides and development and testing 
of herbicides. 


(f) Because of the present high levels of yield per acre your Committee 
is of the opinion that it is not necessary to place special emphasis on 
increasing this yield. There does remain, however, a great scope for 
improvement in the quality of the leaf and Canada must have a 
research program which will keep us abreast or ahead of other 
tobacco producing countries. 


CHAPTER IV—MARKETING RESEARCH 


While Canada grows a high quality flue-cured and burley tobacco leaf we 
are doing so under conditions of curtailed production because we have not 
fully developed our export markets. The failure to expand foreign markets is 
the most serious problem facing the Canadian tobacco industry to-day. 
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Intensive research is necessary to keep the grower abreast of the present, 
ever-changing requirements of the domestic and foreign tobacco consumers 
and manufacturers. Market trends and consumer requirements must be fol- 
lowed carefully. 

By and large the research program has anticipated the requirements of 
the domestic and foreign purchasers of flue-cured leaf but your Committee is 
concerned with the failure to appreciate market trends in both the burley and 
cigar tobacco fields. 

Your Committee heard evidence to the effect that the rapid swing in con- 
sumer demand to a cigarette type burley in the last ten years has altered the © 
burley growers’ production schedule very drastically. In 1960 stocks of pipe 
and chewing tobaccos reached a point where the buying companies asked the 
burley producers not to grow any burley in that year. Overnight growers were 
aware of dramatic changes which had to be made in their production. 

A new variety, new fertilization, handling and curing methods, all developed 
at the Harrow research station were adopted by the growers in 1961 to pro- 
duce a cigarette type burley. In 1962 and 1963 growers continued to produce this 
excellent cigarette type burley but it was at that point too late as foreign 
buyers had turned to other sources of supply. When our salesmen tried to re- 
capture these markets they found that something other than the quality of 
our tobacco was affecting sales. Our prices were too high! It appears growers 
were 10 years too late in changing production from a pipe and chewing type 
burley to a cigarette type. Your Committee is of the opinion that there should 
have been better marketing research facilities leading to the earlier introduc- 
tion of the cigarette type burley to the consumer, and in keeping the grower 
abreast of changing requirements of the domestic and foreign consumer. 

; In the field of cigar and pipe tobaccos the alarming decline in production 
can probably be attributed to the fact that such tobaccos are generally con- 
sidered to be “‘too strong’. Until Canada’s research program can develop a milder 
cigar and pipe tobacco as requested by the consumer, our tobaccos will not be 
able to compete with the milder tobaccos which are well established on the 
export market. Your Committee is pleased to note that one of the Depart- 
mental group research Committees is presently working on this problem and 
that this group research Committee is co-operating with the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the cooperatives at St. Jacques and St. Césaire. 

| The improvement in the quality of the leaf is only part of the overall 
requirement for the exnort market. It is evident to your Committee that Canada 
must create a favourable atmosphere for the encouragement of these markets. 
Related to this requirement is the necessity of producing tobacco at a price 
which is competitive on the world market, and being able to give the as- 
surance to foreign buyers of a continuing supply of high grade tobacco leaf. 

Your Committee has referred to the necessity of offering tobacco on the 
world market at a price which is competitive. The greatest factor in permitting 
the Canadian tobacco trade to make such offerings is the ability of the Canadian 
grower to cut his production costs drastically. Low acreage permits resulting 
in idle production capacity, high capital cost of production units, high labour 
costs (as compared to labour costs in some competing countries) and unchanged 
harvesting and curing practices are all factors in making Canadian tobacco 
a high cost product on the world market. 


CHAPTER V—MANUFACTURING RESEARCH 
This Committee did not hear direct evidence on the matter of research in 
the manufacturing of tobacco in Canada. Most of the research done in this area 


is carried out by companies who are interested in the end-use of tobacco. These 
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companies carry out a great deal of work on smoke analysis, the effectiveness of 
filter-tips, and, variations in the recipes of blends of different grades or types 
of tobacco. 

The desire of the manufacturing companies to present a satisfactory and 
acceptable product to the public is obvious. Also apparent is the necessity that 
the research carried out by the companies be such as to satisfy the requirements 
of the smoking public, otherwise the financial success of the manufacturer 
could not be insured for any time. 


CHAPTER VI—HEALTH RESEARCH 


Your Committee heard evidence to the effect that, as yet no specific ingredi- 
ent in tobacco has been positively identified as being harmful to health. Evi- 
dence received by the Committee indicates that if such an ingredient does in 
fact exist and can be isolated and identified it may be possible to remove the 
hazards to health through research. 

$300,000. has been set aside by the Canadian Tobacco industry for assistance 
in financing research into the cause or causes of lung cancer. Evidence was 
adduced to the Committee that only $200,000 of this sum has been used. There is 
still $100,000 available for this purpose. Your Committee heard evidence that 
there is currently no research being carried on in Canada in an attempt to 
ascertain if there is an ingredient in tobacco which is injurious to health. 

Although this is outside the terms of reference of your Committee we 
think there is a duty on the part of the Federal Government to take a lead 
in this particular field of research. Witnesses before this Committee have indi- 
cated a desire on the part of the tobacco industry to co-operate in this study. We 
commend the industry for the responsible and realistic position it has taken 
on this matter. 


CHAPTER VII—RECOMMENDATIONS 


Having reviewed the evidence adduced before it your Committee accord- 
ingly finds and recommends: 

1. Emphasis is placed on this first recommendation that the government 
should establish a program of tobacco marketing research. The Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture does not have such a program and 
we understand that this may not come strictly within the sphere of 
the responsibilities of that Department. The Department of Trade and 
Commerce works in co-cperation with growers’ boards, the trade 
companies and Provincial governments in an attempt to sell tobacco 
on the foreign market but has no program of market research. Your 
Committee is surprised to find that there is no Canadian program 
of market research in the tobacco industry. Production research to 
keep the Canadian tobacco grower abreast of the ever-changing 
requirements of the consumer is of little benefit if the requirements 
of such consumer from time to time are not ascertained and relayed 
to the production research scientist. 

If an effective program of marketing research had been in effect ten 
years ago the present position of the burley and cigar tobacco 
industries in Canada to-day might have been vastly different. In this 
recommendation your Committee does not wish to trespass on the 
area of sales promotion which is outside the terms of our Order of 
Reference. Your Committee does wish to emphasize, however, as the 
most urgent recommendation in this Report, that steps be taken 
forthwith to establish an adequate program of market research for 
the Canadian tobacco industry, with particular emphasis being 
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placed on requirements of the export markets. Related to the sub- 
ject of market research is that of production research. In other 
words we must ascertain what the buyer requires and then arrange 
to grow that type of tobacco. This is of particular importance in 
regard to our export sales. For example, the 1963 flue-cured tobacco 
crop did not contain sufficient top grades to fill the requirements of 
the export market. It should be emphasized that there is a potential 
for a substantial increase in the foreign markets for flue-cured 
tobacco if the Canadian producer can grow a substantially greater 
quantity of top grades. 


. The Funds allocated in Canada for tobacco production research 
are insufficient to permit the staff to perform the routine duties 
required to keep Canada’s tobacco industry abreast of developments 
in competing countries. Testimony was received to the effect that 
compared to other tobacco producing countries our research program, 
in respect to the amount of money allocated and the number of 
employees, is rather modest and that funds provided for the tobacco 
production research program in Canada are inadequate. Your Com- 
mittee recommends a review and upward revision of the funds 
allocated for tobacco production research, and suggests that im- 
mediate emphasis should be given to the following: 


(a) The development of an intensified program of research in an 
effort to achieve more mechanized production methods, with 
specific reference to curing and harvesting procedures, in an 
effort to lower the high cost of production of Canadian tobacco. 


(b) More direct research to find a milder cigar tobacco for produc- 
tions Canada. 


(c) Research should be instituted in an attempt to increase the use 
of Canadian grown pipe tobacco. It is recognized that in 
recent years imported pipe tobaccos have gained greatly in 
popularity. An attempt should be made to develop Canadian 
varieties which will be equally acceptable to the pipe-smoking 
public. In particular research should be undertaken into the 
matter of chemical additives to pipe tobacco which makes for 
a very pleasant and aromatic smoke. 


(d) The institution of ‘Crash’ programs in an attempt to conquer 
the. problems. of weather fleck, grey tobacco, sucker growth 
control (chemical inhibitors), immunity to insecticides and to 
facilitate the development and testing of new herbicides. 

Your Committee is satisfied by the evidence presented that re- 
search in the above-mentioned area is hampered by lack of 
funds and personnel. 


. Your Committee is impressed with the evidence with respect to the 
establishment of group research committees. These are working 
committees which have dealt with or are presently dealing with 
such matters as curing and the use of forced warm air heating, the 
problems relating to weather fieck and with respect to an attempt 
to provide cigar manufacturers with a milder cigar leaf filler. The 
latter is still an active committee composed of departmental rep- 
resentatives, the Quebec Department of Agriculture and the Co- 
operatives at St. Jacques and St. Césaire. Your Committee is of the 
opinion that the function of such Committees could be extended 
and made more effective if they were responsible to a Research 
Advisory Committee composed of representatives from the Canada 
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Department of Agriculture, relevant Provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture and representatives of growers and processors. It would 
be the duty of the proposed Research Advisory Committee to recom- 
mend the establishment of such group research committees, to re- 
ceive reports from them from time to time, to report annually to 
the Minister of Agriculture and, generally, to direct and co-ordinate 
all research in the tobacco industry in the fields of production, manu- 
facturing and marketing. Your Committee recommends the estab- 
lishment of such a Research Advisory Committee. 


. Your Committee is interested in the evidence given with reference 
to the considerable assistance provided for the research program 
from time to time by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
and commends that company for its initiative and co-operation. The 
Committee is also interested in evidence that in Rhodesia the 
growers themselves contribute to the cost of a very extensive research 
program. 

Your Committee recommends that the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture encourage co-operation with the growers and all the com- 
panies in the field of research. Having in mind the position of the 
tobacco growers at the present time who must contend with low 
acreages, high cost of production and limited export markets we do 
not recommend financial contributions by the growers to a joint 
program at this time. Your Committee is of the opinion that it is 
the responsibility of the government to provide an adequate research 
program at all times. We recommend consideration be given by 
the growers and all companies to a joint research program which 
would have the objective of developing further research over and 
above the adequate research which your Committee has stated to be 
the responsibility of the government. Your Committee suggests 
that such a joint program could be developed and co-ordinated by 
the Research Advisory Board hereinbefore referred to. 


. Your Committee recommends the expenditure of an amount suffi- 
cient to enlarge and improve the Tobacco Experimental Station 
at Delhi, Ontario, so that it can completely fulfill its function as 
the chief experimental station for the flue-cured tobacco industry. 
The Committee received evidence that the accommodations at Delhi 
are somewhat cramped and increased facilities are required. 

Your Committee does not recommend as to the extent of the enlarge- 
ment of facilities but does find the great weight of evidence to 
indicate that the government should give consideration to such 
enlargement and your Committee so recommends. 


. Your Committee recommends that the program of research at 
l’Assomption, Quebec, Experimental Farm should place special 
emphasis on research in the matter of cigar and pipe tobaccos. The 
Committee was informed that there are vacancies in the staff at this 
station, and we recommend that the government should, at once, 
review the personnel requirements and facilities with a view to 
placing it on a completely effective operational basis. 


. Your Committee recommends a thorough review of the facilities for 
research in burley tobacco production at the Harrow, Ontario, 
Experimental Farm. Evidence heard by the Committee indicates 
that repeated requests have been made for the addition of a labora- 
tory in which to conduct certain tests relative to chlorine content 
and nicotine content of the burley leaf. 


EM 


In view of the fact that research in the burley tobacco industry 
is centered at Harrow, Ontario, your Committee is of the opinion 
that all necessary and adequate facilities therefore should be avail- 
able at that station and recommends accordingly. 


Respectfully submitted. 


RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 
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‘HOUSE OF COMMONS) 


Second Session—Twenty-sixth Parliament 


1964-1965 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 


Agriculture and Colonization 
Chairman: RUSSELL C. HONEY, Esq. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


No. 16 


Respecting 
PRICES OF FEED GRAINS 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1964 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1965 


WITNESS: |. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
} OTTAWA, 1965 


From the Canadian Federation of A griculture: Mr. David Kirk, Secretary. 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


Chairman: Russell C. Honey, Esq. 
Vice Chairman: Patrick T. Asselin, Esq. 


and Messrs. 


(Quorum 20) 


Alkenbrack, Gendron, Muir (Lisgar), 
Armstrong, Groos, Mullally, 
Béchard, Gundlock, Nasserden, 
Beer, Horner (Acadia), Noble, 

Berger, Howe (Wellington- O’Keefe, 
Brown, Huron), Olson, 

Cardiff, Jorgenson, Peters, 
Choquette, Kelly, Rochon, 
Cooper, Kennedy, Roxburgh, 
Crossman, Konantz (Mrs.), Saltsman, 

Cyr, Korchinski, Tardif, 
Danforth, Langlois, Temple, 
Dionne, Laverdiére, Thomas, 
Doucett, Lessard (Lac-Saint- Vincent, 
Drouin, Jean), Watson (Assiniboia), 
Emard, Loney, Watson (Chdteauguay- 
Ethier, Madill, Huntingdon- 
Forbes, Mather, Laprairie), 
Forest, Matte, Webb, 

Forgie, McBain, Whelan—60. 
-Gauthier, McIntosh, 


D. E. Levesque, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 17, 1964 
(19) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, 
In Camera, at 10:20 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), 
Beer, Cardiff, Crossman, Danforth, Doucett, Forbes, Gross, Honey, Jorgenson, 
Loney, Madill, McBain, Mullally, O’Keefe, Saltsman, Thomas, Watson (Assini- 
boia), Webb and Whelan (21). 


Mr. Asselin moved, seconded by Mr. Whelan, 


Agreed,—That reasonable living and travelling expenses, as well as per 
diem allowance be paid in connection with the appearance before the Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization of Messrs. William A. Flemming, 
Harold H. Lasher and Cyrice Godbout. 


At 11:55 o’clock the Chairman adjourned the Committee to the call of 
the Chair. 


THURSDAY, February 18, 1965 
(20) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10:15 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Rich- 
mond-Wolfe), Beer, Berger, Brown, Cardiff, Choquette, Danforth, Dionne, Dou- 
cett, Forbes, Forest, Forgie, Gauthier, Gendron, Honey, Howe (Wellington- 
Huron), Jorgenson, Korchinski, Madill, McBain, McIntosh, Mullally, Nasserden, 
Noble, O’Keefe, Olson, Roxburgh, Saltsman, Thomas, Vincent, Watson (Assini- 
boia), Webb, Whelan (35). 


Witness: From the Canadian Federation of Agriculture: Mr. David Kirk, 
Secretary. ; 


The Chairman introduced the witness and Mr. Kirk read his brief. The 
Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witness. 


It was agreed that the brief of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture be 
appended to the evidence (See Appendix 1). 


The examination of the witness being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
Mr. Kirk. 


At 11:30 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, February 18, 1965. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Konantz and gentlemen, we have a quorum and we 
will proceed. 

Members of the committee will recall that at the last meeting it was 
decided that we had heard all the evidence the committee would hear and that 
we would proceed to the drafting of the report. Subsequent to that, however, 
as you know, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture at their annual meeting 
in Regina somewhat changed the policy of the federation on the matter of 


eastern feed grains. Your steering committee felt it was advisable that before 


the draft report was finalized for submission to this committee we should hear 
from the Canadian Federation of Agriculture with respect to this modification 


or change in policy. | 
Mr. David Kirk, whom you all know, has been kind enough to appear 


before the committee this morning. We are very pleased to have Mr. Kirk 
here. We would like to hear from him on the point of the changes in the fed- 


eration policy because this will be very significant, I think, in the preparation 


of our final report. 
Mr. Kirk has been good enough to prepare a statement for the committee 
this morning, and with the leave of the committee I think the best course to 


- adopt would be to ask Mr. Kirk to read the statement, and then we will pro- 


ceed to ask him questions relevant to the statement. I think we would want to 
confine the proceedings this morning as much as we can to the federation policy 
on eastern feed grains. 

Before I call on Mr. Kirk, is it the wish of the committee that the state- 
ment be included in the committee proceedings of today’s hearings? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Davip KirK (Secretary, Canadian Federation of Agriculture): Thank 
you very much Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

This brief statement is being made supplementary to the submission which 
was made to the committee on the same subject in December of 1963 in order 
to report and explain some changes in the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture’s policy position. 

Attached to this statement for reference are, first, the resolution passed 
by our recent annual meeting of delegates in Regina, concerning the feed grains 
question; secondly, an excerpt from our December 1963 submission to this 


' committee in which the essentials of our feed grain agency proposal were set 
— out. 


There is only one essential difference between the two policy positions. 
This is, that we are now recommending that the proposed agency have the 
power to buy, sell and store feed grains, and in connection with the storage 
aspect, it is recommended specifically that the agency accept a responsibility, 
as may be required, to place feed grains in storage to ensure their availability 
in sufficient quantities and at appropriate locations. 


It will be recalled that one of the essential functions of our agency pro- — 


posal has always been that it should ‘‘study and advise on all aspects of feed 
grain policy”. It was always therefore in the realm of possibility that with 
experience the agency might have concluded that marketing powers were 
needed, and have recommended amendment of the legislation to provide them. 
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The federation has now concluded, however, that there is sufficient possibility 
that intervention by the agency in the feed grains market may be desirable. 

The reason why we have concluded it may be desirable, is that these powers 
of the board may be required to ensure price stability, elimination of specula- 
tive or excessive margins between what the grain is sold for by the wheat 
board and the price paid by the farmer using the grain, and adequacy of 
supplies. 

It should be noted that there is no change in our firm recognition that there 
should be no interference with the responsibility in the wheat board to market 
grain in an orderly manner in the interests of the producers of that grain. 

The exact nature of our recommendation is this: the agency should have 
the power to enter the market, and to buy, sell and place grain in storage. fas 
not intended in this policy that the agency should have this power exclusively, 
or that it should be able to assume exclusive powers. It is not intended that 
the agency should necessarily even exercise these powers. This would depend 
upon the apparent need. 

One other point. It will be noted that on the question of import permits the 
resolution from our annual meeting reads—it is one of the agency powers: 


To advise the government on feed grains import permit policy so that 
import licensing shall be under continuous review as a matter of national 
policy, and to ensure that the response to any need that might arise for 
issuance of permits be rapid and opportune. 


Our policy previously read: “To advise the government on feed grains 
import permit policy’. There is no real change in policy here, but it was desired 
to make clearer our recognition that import permits are a matter of national 
policy in which both the. producer and the farmer-consumer of these grains 
have a legitimate interest. It is also clearly our policy that the administration 
of these permits remain in the hands of the wheat board. This is the best 
course, since in a world of state trading and export subsidization of grains 
there is a real need for the retention of this import permit authority, and 
the wheat board best understands this business. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Kirk. 

I wonder if you would care to read the resolution which was passed 
in Regina. 

Mr. Kirk: I would be delighted to do so if that is your wish. 

This resolution, Mr. Chairman, is in a form in which we always find resolu- 
tions of agricultural organizations; I am referring, of course, to the ‘“‘whereas” 
clauses. 


Resolution passed by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
Annual Meeting in Regina, January 1965 


WHEREAS eastern and B.C. agriculture are centered on poultry and live- 
stock production, and in the future this production must develop further to 
meet growing provincial markets and to ensure satisfactory revenues to agri- 
cultural operators; and | 

WHEREAS animal feedstuffs represent the most important expenses of 
operation on farms in this country; and 

WHEREAS the East and B.C. cannot be self sufficient in the production 
of feed grains, and provide a very important domestic market for the west; and 

WHEREAS the price of feed grains has been known to fluctuate in a pro- 
nounced manner in the past; and 

WHEREAS this problem has been the subject of numerous briefs and 
submissions on the part of Eastern and B.C. farmers, and has been the occasion 
of many debates in the House of Commons; and 
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WHEREAS no governmental organization is charged with looking to the 
interests of the Eastern and B.C. producers, as is the case for the farmers of 
the west through the Canadian wheat board; and 

IN VIEW of the inaction of the federal government, faced with this very. 
important problem of the eastern and B.C. farmer; 

RESOLVED that the federal government adopt the necessary Measures to 

(a) Establish equitable transportation cost at the farm for feed grains 
throughout eastern Canada and British Columbia, 

(b) Create a feed grains agency for the eastern provinces and B.C. with 
the following powers: 


1. The administration of freight assistance policy. 

2. The administration of storage assistance policy. 

3. The placing of feed grain supplies in public storage at the ap- 
propriate locations, at the times required and in sufficient quantity. 

4. To advise the government on feed grains import permit policy so 
that import licensing shall be under continuous review as a matter 
of national policy, and to ensure that the response to any need that 
might arise for issuance of permits be rapid and opportune. 

5. The purchase, sale and distribution of feed grains in the eastern 
provinces and B.C., at such time as is deemed necessary. 


(c) The agency and the responsible minister shall have advisory to it and 
charged with definite and defined responsibilities a committee composed of 
_ persons formally representative of organized farm groups in eastern Canada 
and B.C. 

(d) Immediately after the creation of the projected agency to place the 

policy of feed freight assistance on a statutory basis. 

The CHatRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Kirk. 

Are there any questions from committee members? 

Mr. DAaNrortTH: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions that I would 
like to ask Mr. Kirk. 

This brief, Mr. Kirk, speaks of feed grains, of the licensing of imports, 
and of an agency to be established to administer the freight assistance and 
the storage assistance. 

I would like to know what is the position of the Ontario farmer. Are 
soft wheat, Ontario oats and Ontario corn considered as feed grains as far as 
this brief is concerned? 

Mr. Krrx: I am quite sure this is so, Mr. Danforth. I think the intent is 
_ that this agency shall be able to purchase feed grains. It is not an exclusive 
power—as I pointed out in the brief. I think there is no intention that it will 
not be able to enter the market and purchase feed grains from western 
Canada and from eastern Canada, and also from foreign sources. That is my 
understanding of the policy. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I can quite appreciate that, Mr. Kirk, but most of the briefs 
that have been submitted to the committee on the subject of feed grains have 
been concerned primarily with feed grains from western Canada. Since the 
meeting on this subject was held in Regina, I would like to have clarification on 
the question whether the feed grains considered, as far as this brief is concerned, 
include western feed grains. 

I am particularly interested in the power that was considered for this agency 
in the matter of importation of grain into Canada. I wonder if that would cover 
the :realm of corn, and specifically United States corn. 

Mr. Kirk: There is no limitation, of course, on the import of United States 
corn. 
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Mr. DanrortuH: I fully appreciate that. This is why I am asking this question. 

Was this question considered during the deliberations which resulted in 
this brief? | , | cm 

Mr. Kirk: Are you asking if the question whether there should be import 
restrictions was considered? 

Mr. DANFORTH: No. . 

Mr. Krrx: I am sorry, perhaps I am not understanding your point. The 
preoccupation of the meeting, of course, was very largely with the question of 
western grains, because to a major degree this is the area of surplus supply. 

Mr. DaNForTH: Were there representatives there who could adequately 
speak to the question of surplus grains here in Ontario? 

One part of your brief that causes me some concern is that in which you 
speak of an agency set up for the administration of freight assistance, storage 
assistance and import licensing. Was due consideration given during the 
deliberations to our own eastern problem, or were the deliberations concerned 
with feed grain surpluses in the west? 

Mr. Kirk: I think all I can say in answer to that question is this. In addition 
to what I have already said, the Ontario farm organization representatives were — 
present at our meeting, and they included representatives of the grain produc- 
ing interests, particularly wheat. 

Mr. DanrortH: The soft wheat men were represented, were they? 

Mr. Krrk: Yes, quite definitely. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Did they raise any objection to this particular aspect of 
freight? 

Mr. Kirk: No. 

Mr. DouceTtt: May I ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman? 

Does this recommendation of the federation of agriculture imply an exten- 
sion of the feed grain assistance policy to grain producers in the province of 
Ontario? | 

Mr. Kirk: The feed freight assistance as applied to Ontario grains was not 
specifically dealt with in this resolution. 

My organization’s policy position on that arises out of the previous policy 
—a policy on which we have been quite clear—that there should be a program 
of feed freight assistance for Ontario feed corn and wheat moving to Quebec _ 
and the maritime provinces. That has been our policy. 

Mr. DanrortH: Mr. Chairman, may I continue? I have one further question. 

We in the east are not as familiar with the activities of the agency in the 
west as are the committee members from the west. Mr. Kirk, on hearing this 
brief one question immediately comes to my mind. It is this. It is stated that — 
the intent behind the establishment of an eastern agency, with powers to buy 
and sell and store, is not that it should have exclusive power. It is stated that 
it is not the intent. 

If this agency is established, in effect we will have dealings between two 
government agencies—an agency in the west designed to control and sell, 
and a proposed government agency in the east designed to buy and sell. In 
what position will the Ontario farmer find himself? Is this direct government 
competition against the private sellers in Ontario? 


Mr. KirK: I must explain the nature of my position as a representative 
of the federation. It is not a matter of embarrassment, I may say; it is a matter 
of explanation. 


The statement I have given you contains some interpretation that is not 


fully contained in the resolution. The statement is based upon the discussion © in 
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that took place at our annual meeting. I am quite confident about its accuracy. 
If I am wrong, then I will be corrected in the course of time, but I am quite 
confident that it is accurate. | 

It is also fair to say by way of interpretation that there is not a common 
universal and precise consensus and agreement on the urgency of the need, 
on the nature of it, and on the extent to which these powers are likely to 
be exercised. But there is agreement that, in the interests of the objectives 
as stated in the submission, the power should be there. 

‘You are asking whether the power of the board—and remember, it is a 
power to buy in the market from the wheat board, not an exclusive power— 
is something which might be considered to jeopardize the interests of the 
Ontario grower of feed grains. Is that correct? 


Mr. DANFORTH: That is correct. 


Mr. Kirk: The answer to that can only be, I think, that the policy says 
that the grain shall be sold by the wheat board in the best interests of the 
producer of those grains. This means that the price that should be paid to 


the producer in an orderly marketing program will be paid to him. In other 


words, this is not a proposal by special arrangement between two government _ 
agencies to pay a special reduced price for grains in eastern Canada. aie 

Furthermore, the proposal is that, the price for the grain having been 
established and the grain being available at these prices, let us say ex-lakehead, 


the minimum cost shall be added in the process of transporting the feed grains 


to the consumer. I am referring to costs not only in the sense of the normal 
cost of handling but also the cost of possible appreciation in price, for example — 
during the closed season. 

As I understood the discussion, there was no dissent to these objectives 


from the Ontario feed grain growers. 


I do not know what more I can say on that subject. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Will you agree with me, Mr. Kirk, that if such an agency 
were established with the powers as recommended, the grain dealers and 
merchants in the province of Ontario could be in a position whereby they 
would be buying western grains from a government agency and selling to 
eastern users of grain in competition with another government agency. The 
farmers who are served by these same merchants or grain dealers would — 
therefore find themselves in the position of being in competition with producers 
in the west, whose interests are handled by a government agency, and selling 
to their normal market in the east whose interests are handled or should 
be handled by a government agency. 

I do not wish to present an argument at this time, Mr. Kirk. What I am 
trying to do is to clarify in my own mind the position in which the Ontario 


people would find themselves. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. The proposed agency is a government agency. 

Mr. DanrorTH: I am not suggesting that this is a matter of dispute or 
argument; I am just asking if this is the position. 

Mr. Kirk: The way in which you have phrased your question raises an- 
other question, that of the nature of the operations of the agency and the 
manner in which they would handle them. That is quite clear, is it not? 


Mr, DANFORTH: I agree. 


Mr. Kirk: That is to say, they might handle the operation in such a way 
that they do not as an agency sell to the farmer. They might use the channels 
of the trade. I am not saying they would, but they might. They might on the 
other hand sell to the farmer. I do not know what they would do precisely. 
You know just as much now about this as I do. 3 
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Mr. DANFORTH: I think the members appreciate that for the purpose of my 
comparison I am using the extreme powers that conceivably could be used 
by such an agency. 

I pass. 

Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, may I say at the outset that I agree almost 
completely with the changed position of the federation in respect to the 
agency being able to move into the market place to ensure adequate SURE 
during the whole of the feeding season. 

Having said that, a number of problems come to my mind in connection 
with the administration of this kind of policy. I would like to ask Mr. Kirk 
some questions in the hope that he may have discussed it at the Regina 
meeting. 

First of all, Mr. Kirk, you say the federal government should establish 
equitable transportation cost at the farm for feed grains throughout eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. 

Can you expand a little on the word “equitable”? Are you suggesting the 
price should be comparable to the price paid by the feeders of livestock on 
the prairies, and that there ought to be sufficient freight assistance to take 
up most or all of the transportation costs? 

Mr. KrrK: I do not think I can give a precise interpretation of the word 
“equitable” as it appears in this resolution in terms of application. 

What the resolution does is to establish the belief of a public meeting of 
delegates in the principle of equity in cost. That really is as far as it went 
in terms of policy making on that occasion. We have a feed freight assistance 
policy which has been newly set up in a particular way. There have been some 
problems here and there, but largely it has been accepted by our producers 
as a bona fide effort to achieve a reasonable degree of equity in this matter. 
This involves the payment of a considerable proportion of the actual cost of 
transportation, in slightly varying degrees, from lakehead to destination. 


I am not in a position to develop a new feed grain policy proposal on the 
basis of the word “equitable’’. 

Mr. OLson: Inasmuch as you are advocating that this be an agency of 
the federal government, I assume you are recommending that there would be 
rather large amounts of capital or credit made available to this agency for the 
purpose of purchasing grain at the most reasonable times of the year. 


Mr. Kirk: That is a policy matter to which, again, I am afraid I do . 
not have answers. Obviously, provision would have to be made for the agency 
to operate. Mind you, when you buy grain you have an asset, you know; but 
it would be necessary to put it into a position to operate. 


I do not know that I should say anything more about the position of the 
agency with respect to its operations in a business sense, except to say that, as 
with the wheat board, I would rather think the presumption is that it will 
operate on a basis of meeting its costs in a general way under normal condi- 
tions. That has been the policy of the wheat board. Again, these are matters 
on which I cannot refer to specific policy decisions. 


You must understand that this policy has not been developed in the sense 
of a small study group making an exhaustive examination and determining 
precisely what is meant. This is a policy which was evolved to a considerable 
degree in broad strokes in a delegate farmers’ meeting. I do not mean by that 
that the policy is inadequate, but it is by no means totally defined in terms of 
all the complexities of setting up the board and writing the legislation. 

Mr. Ouson: Is it envisaged in the discussions that took place that this 
agency would sell the grain at a slightly higher cost than that at which they 
purchased in order to meet their operational costs and some of the storage 
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costs, as the Canadian wheat board does now? In other words, would some 
of the operating costs actually come out of the operation? 

Mr. Kirk: I do not really know the answer to that except to the extent 
that I said I think there is a broad presumption that they will do so, in a 
general way. 


Mr. OL_son: Was there any discussion about this? 


Mr. Kirk: No. 

Mr. Ouson: In (b) 3 of the resolution it is stated that the agency will have 
the power to place feed grain supplies in public storage at the appropriate 
locations, at the times required and in sufficient quantity. 

Will there be any conflict with the board of grain commissioners who now 
allocate storage for various purposes? In your thinking have you protected the 
position of the Canadian wheat board? Will they have sufficient storage avail- 
able to them in certain terminal positions so they can ship their commitments? 

Mr. Kirk: I have no doubt whatever in my own mind that problems will 
arise in connection with the availability of storage and access to storage for 
various customers; they arise all the time. 

One of the reasons for setting up an agency policy in the first place was 
that we felt we needed a central organization which was not attached to any 
one of the agencies involved with storage. This was to ensure that the process 
and policy of providing storage to the competing users—and very often they 
are competing users—would be carried out satisfactorily. 

Mr. Otson: Would you suggest that the board of grain commissioners would 
maintain that authority to allocate storage, or would some of it be turned over 
to this agency? 

Mr. Kirk: I do not know the answer to this question. 

I think it is quite clear that in one way or another there must be a satis- 


factory solution to the storage problem. I do not know precisely in detail 


how this will work out. 

Mr. Outson: I have one more question. 

In clause (c) of the resolution it is stated that the agency, and the re- 
sponsible minister, shall have advisory to it and charged with definite and 
defined responsibilities a committee composed of persons formally representa- 
tive of organized farm groups in eastern Canada and British Columbia. 

Is this intended to be similar to the advisory committee to the Canadian 
wheat board? 

Mr. KirK: Yes, it is. The advisory committee to the Canadian wheat board 
is so composed. 

Mr. Otson: This would be a committee quite apart from the commissioners 
or the board members? 

Mr. Krrex: Yes. There will be the commission or the board or the agency, 
and then there will be a committee advisory to it. 

Mr. Vincent: That would be done in the same way as our Farm Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr. Kirk: That is right. 

Mr. Otson: In clause (d) you say that the agency will have power 


immediately after the creation of the projected agency to place the policy of 


feed freight assistance on a statutory basis. 

Would you explain the term “statutory basis”? 

Mr. Kirk: Feed freight assistance today results from a policy that is 
enacted by order in council. The moneys are appropriated under the Appropria- 
tions Act. We are suggesting that the feed freight assistance policy, as a policy, 
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be incorporated in legislation, which is not the case now. Presently, it is By 


incorporated in order in council. There is no feed freight assistance legislation. 
Mr. OLtson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHairMAN: Mr. Kirk, I have a question to put to you which is 
supplementary to Mr. Olson’s penultimate question. 

In reference to clause (c) you mentioned that the advisory committee 
would be composed of persons formally representative of organized farm 
groups in eastern Canada and British Columbia. I think we all feel that eastern 
feed grain policy affects western Canadian farmers. Had you considered 
whether or not there should be representation from the prairies on this advisory 
group? ; 

Mr. Kirk: No, Mr. Chairman, we do not have a recommendation that this 
be done. The wheat board does not have eastern representation on its advisory 
group, and the feeling is that it would be quite satisfactory to have representa- 
tion from only eastern and British Columbia interests. 

We do have the Canadian Federation of Agriculture in this country and 
we hope this does not mean that there are two completely separate departments 
considering how this whole thing works out. We think we can do a job in that 
connection. 


The CHAIRMAN: But it is your hope that you might have someone on 
the board? 


Mr. Kirk: We will in the sense that the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
is made up of all these constituent organizations; in this sense we will have 
people on the advisory board or, at least, that would be my expectation. 


The CHAIRMAN: I just wanted to clear that up. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I was more particularly concerned about the reasons for 
this change, the discussions that led up to it and why it was felt that this 
agency should have its powers extended. If you would, I would like you to 
give us some idea of the thinking behind the change in this policy. 


Mr. Kirk: Mr. J orgenson, you know the kind of questions your committee 
has been dealing with and how you have been trying to get to the bottom of 
these things. We have discussed this extensively. We did that the last time 
i was here. We have to ask ourselves what the problems are in respect of feed 
grains, to what extent are the prices excessive to feeders, and what the reasons 
are for all these things. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to have all the answers to these questions 
nor did I then. But, so far as I can make out, it was recognized and accepted, 
from the experience of the eastern Canadian users of feed grains, that all too 
frequently, especially in the wintertime, there were fluctuations in feed grain 
prices which had nothing to do with the fluctuation of the prices of supplies, 
but that all too frequently there was a need for some rail movement. In short, 
the minimum cost to the feeder is related to the Fort William price, and the 
availability, as it pertains to the basic price level of feed grains, is not achieved. 
This is what I am saying in this short submission. How often is this the case? a 
do not know what precise steps in terms of purchase, storage and sale will have 
to be taken to combat it, but we do have to have that power so that it can 
be combated when it occurs. 


During our discussions delegates have stood up and said that farmers during 
the current season of 1964-65 had experienced shifts in the price of feed grain — 
which were unrelated to lakehead prices. They said that they had, in fact, 
experienced this and they did not think these things should occur. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Jorgenson? . 

Mr. JORGENSON: This bears out some of the evidence I produced to the 
committee, which showed that prices in the east were unrelated to the very — 
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minor fluctuations that took place on wheat board quotations. Would I be 
right in assuming then that you envisage that this change would simply buy 


- you a seat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for purposes of buying in the 


market place rather than buying directly from the Canadian wheat board? 


Mr. Kirk: I do not know to what extent the commercial practice of the 
agency will vary. 

Mr. JORGENSON: But, would it not be necessary for you to buy a seat on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in order for you to purchase in the marketplace? 
You anticipate you would be buying on the marketplace and the only way you 
could do that would be by having a seat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Kirk: Well, they could buy through a broker. 


Mr. JORGENSON: But, in order to buy from the board they must have a 
seat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. You mentioned the problems in connection 
with the fluctuation of prices in eastern Canada. It occurred to me there are 
several large co-operative organizations in eastern Canada which handle feed 
grain. Why have they been unable to have any effect on the fluctuation of 
prices? It seems to me they are admirably suited to that particular job. 

Mr. KirK: It would be going too far, to start with, to say they have been 
unable to change this situation; it would be more true to say that they feel they 
have been unable to cure it altogether. I think the problem relates to the 


availability of storage, to the ability to hold grain, to the ability to carry over 


grain to the opening of the new season for commercial reasons. But, a new 
board might be in a different position. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: Mr. Olson raised a point in respect of the conflict that 
might arise between the powers now being exercised by the board of grain 
commissioners and this agency, and that this is very important. Would you not 
conclude there is a possibility it may be necessary for this agency to extend 
itself further and further until, finally, it has a complete monopoly in the grain 
trade in eastern Canada, as a result of which it may be necessary for them to 
set up their own storage facilities? 


Mr. Kirk: I did not conclude anything of that sort, but the agency will 
be in the business, and we will see. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I have a further question, following along the lines of 
a question put by Mr. Danforth. How would you anticipate that the agency 
would buy eastern feed grains? How would it go into the marketplace and 
buy it? And, having bought it, what machinery would be available to them 
to move it into position? 


Mr. KirK: Do you mean how would they buy it? 
Mr. JORGENSON: Yes. 


Mr. Kirk: I think they would just buy it. They would acquire feed grains. 
This is the way I picture it. Other people would have acquired feed grains 
which would cost them so much. Now, I am not saying this because there are 
no difficulties with regard to the agency policy involved in this. Of course, 
there are. I am just saying, again, I do not know all the answers to this and, 
in fact, many of them will have to be worked out. All we are saying is that 
we hope the board will be able to acquire this grain, to dispose of it and store 
it in the interests of stabilization of the market, thereby ensuring, as far as 
possible, that the cost of getting it to the consumer from the lakehead is 
minimized. Obviously, in doing this, the agency is conceived of performing 
the functions of a supplier, with a special responsibility to ensure fairness 
of price. 


Mr. JORGENSON: The movement of eastern feed grains involve what, I 
believe, to be two areas of activity. The first is moving the grain from the 
lakehead to storage positions in eastern Canada, and, second, the movement 
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of grain from these storage positions in eastern Canada to the actual feeder. 
Is it your intention that this agency is going to involve itself in both these 
areas of activity, or just the one? 

Mr. Kirk: My impression is the initial one ane As I believe I said the 
last time I appeared before you, the actual cost of handling grain, as opposed 
to changes in the price level, relates to the supply position, the grinding, the 
shipping, insurance and so on. We have no great intentions of having major 
margins here, and it is in this field that the co-operative have done an 
effective job, in our view. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Mullally. 

Mr. MULLALLY: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Kirk, I am certainly pleased that 
the federation has advanced its position from the one that was taken when 
you were here over a year ago, and I certainly agree with the new views 
you have put forward. | 

The first question I would like to put is a fundamental one. I am wondering 
how many individual members and representative groups you have in your 
organization. This would give me a guide as to how broad your basis of support 
is for the position you are taking. 

Mr. Kirk: Well, being a federation, of course, we do not have a simple 
membership count; we have the problems of overlapping, co-operative member- 
ships and so on. But, we think, through our constituent organizations, we 
represent the vast majority one way or another of the farmers in Canada. 

Mr. MULLALLY: Are you represented in all provinces? 

Mr. Kirk: We are represented in all provinces except Newfoundland. 
Mr. MULLALLY: Then, when this resolution came up before the meeting 
in Regina, did it receive very wide support from all sections of the meeting 
representing all sections of the country? I am wondering what the basis of 
your support was at the meeting held in Regina when this resolution was 
passed. How broad was the basis of your support for the type of change 
you are suggesting? 

Mr. KirK: There was an extensive debate on this question and the debate 
was devoted largely to explanations by people who were from various parts 
of the country with regard to how they saw the important aspects of the 
grain marketing system work and how they thought it would work. The 
things that are in this resolution now were before the meeting and were passed 
by the meeting in this form on the basis of the recommendations made on 
points raised by the people who brought forward the resolution. This came 
about through our eastern conference. That is how it happened and then the 
resolution was passed with virtually no dissent. 

Mr. MULLALLY: You said the resolution passed with virtually no dissent. 
I presume that means that it had unanimous approval of all the people whe 
attended the meeting? 

Mr. Kirk: Yes. 

Mr. MuLLALLY: And representatives of all farmers from all parts of the 
country attended? 

Mr. Kirk: That is right. It was a delegates’ meeting and there were 79 
delegates with a representative from each province right across the country. 

Mr. MULLALLY: And virtually all of these people supported the views of 
the federation as embodied in this resolution? 

Mr. Kirk: Yes. We reached a very solid consensus on this resolution. 


Mr. MULLALLY: The remainder of my questions are quite detailed in re- 
spect of the workings of the agency. General ideas are set out in the resolution 


~.. and you have given some explanation of these. In the questions I am about to 
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put I am looking for information, and I may be putting questions which you 
are not prepared to comment upon or to give your detailed views. But, I would 
like you to give us your views and the views of the federation on the actual 
operation of the agency, to the best of your ability, because I think it would 
be very helpful to the members of this committee. 


You say simply: 


The purchase, sale and distribution of feed grains in the eastern prov- 
inces and British Columbia, at such time as is deemed necessary. 


I realize my question will be broad but, if you can, would you give us 
some of your ideas on the actual operation of the agency in respect of the 
purchasing, selling, distribution and storage of feed grains? 


Mr. Kirk: It would be most irresponsible of me to start guessing in respect 
of what my organization thinks, and I am not going to do that. I think it is a 
small phrase such as this that illustrates the relatively small change that this 
policy represents. As pointed out in this brief, we had said we wanted this 
change so that we could intensely study the feed grain situation and recom- 
mend what things should be done. As I pointed out in this submission, it was 
always therefore in the realm of possibility that with experience the agency 
might have concluded that marketing powers were needed; but then, you 
would have had to have a legislative amendment. What is being said here is 
that our delegation have become convinced from the evidence and experience 
of the eastern people that the problem does exist and, in fact, continues to 
exist, even with a new policy, in respect of eastern storage, eastern storage 
payments and so on. Even though this continues to exist they are saying: “All 
right, let us get some power in there so that we do not need a legislative amend- 
ment, so that when the agency starts operating just as soon as it finds out it 
needs to act in this area it can.” 

Mr. Otson: I would not like to have the thought conveyed that this is a 
small change in the policy given in your statement dated October 16, 1963, 
wherein you said this, after outlining the powers that you envisaged in this 


former advisory committee: “The first thing we would emphasize in connection 


with this proposal is that it is not a proposal for a marketing agency; the 
agency itself would do no buying, selling, storage or other actual marketing 
functions”. Now, that has completely changed. 

Mr. Kirk: I concede to that and agree. All I am saying is that the extent 
of the agency should not be exaggerated. One of the reasons that so much 
emphasis was put on that point was that we wanted to be sure and not have 
any misunderstanding about this because there had been a good deal of mis- 
understanding and lack of clarity on whether or not we were recommending 


_the inclusion of marketing powers in that legislation. We were not then and we 


are not now. 
Mr. MuLuatLy: Mr. Kirk, could you explain again in a little more detail 
the views of the federation and the part of the resolution which says: 
Establish equitable transportation cost at the farm for feed grains 
throughout eastern Canada and British Columbia. 


When you refer to the word “equitable”? do you mean that a ton of grain 
would cost the same in Quebec as a ton of grain would cost in Newfoundland, 
landed at the farm? Is that your intention? In other words, are you saying that 
a ton of grain would cost a farmer in Newfoundland exactly the same, landed 
at his farm, as it would cost a farmer in Quebec? Is this what you mean by 
equitable transportation? I assume that what you are saying is that if the cost 
at the lakehead is the same and if you have equitable transportation costs, 
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which are controlled by the agency, then all A aya cost factors should be the 
same, whether landed at a farm or rail siding in Newfoundland ¢ or in Query Is 
that what you envisage? 

Mr. Kirx: Well, the point is that the broad impact of feed freight assist- 
ance now is in the direction of an equalization of the transportation section 
of the cost. But, it does not altogether equalize it. For one thing, you have 
zones and it is not equalized within the zones. These zones vary in size and, 
therefore, it is a very complex policy area. I must repeat, I do not have a new 
freight assistance policy to build on this word “equitable’’. 


Mr. MuULLALLY: You are not suggesting it should be completely mba iaas 
in respect of every farmer. 

Mr. Kirk: But, we have an agency here and one of its functions is to 
study and to thoroughly understand freight assistance, how it works and, 
as we go along, the impact of it, to note if inequities appear and, if they do, 
to correct them and to do the best job we can in this very difficult field of 
administration policy. 

Mr. MULLALLY: But, as a general policy it is the thinking of the federa- 
tion that it should be as equitable as possible? 

Mr. Kirk: Yes. 

Mr. MuLLALLY: And that the agency should work toward this end? 

Mr. Kirk: That is right. That is what the policy is designed to do. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Beer. 

Mr. Beer: Mr. Chairman, through you may I say to Mr. Kirk that we 
have to learn something from the statement submitted this morning. It would 
appear to be couched in very careful language. I note that you state that it 
was always therefore in the realm of possibility that with experience the 
agency might have concluded that marketing powers were needed and it might 
have recommended an amendment to the legislation to provide them. And 
then you go on to say that there is a sufficient possibility that intervention 
by the agency in the feed grains market may be desirable. I think these prob- 
ably are a little less than firm recommendations in respect of what you want 
to recommend to the committee. 

May I put my first question. What are we really trying to achieve by 
feed freight assistance generally, in your opinion? 

Mr. KirK: Would you mind if I commented upon your introductory re- 
marks first? 


Mr. Brrr: No. 


Mr. Kirk: It is a very firm recommendation in the sense of asking for 
the powers to be embodied in the legislation. The thing which is not firm 
about it is the prediction of what precisely will happen. There is a distinction 
there. 


Mr. Breer: Then, are we firm in our determination as to what we want 
to achieve? Are we convinced we know what we want to achieve? 


Mr. Kirk: So far as I am concerned, I think it is quite clear what we 
want to achieve. We want to ensure price stability, the elimination of specula- 
tion or excessive margins between what the grain is sold for by the wheat 
board and the price paid by the farmer for using the grain, as well as to 
ensure adequacy of supply. Those, in my view, are the objectives. 


Mr. BEER: Yes, those are the objectives but do you think that the whole 
feed freight assistance policy is confined in that? In other words, are we 
trying to improve the income position of farmers in eastern Canada, and do 
we feel that this is going to do that? 
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Mr. Kirk: Well, first of all, the agency recommendation involves much 
more than feed freight assistance as a policy, although I assume they are 
related in the sense of trying to get an equitable policy so that all farmers can | 
make a living. But, it would be going too far to say that this is by any means 
the only factor involved. A very significant factor for many farmers is keeping 
the grain price at a fair level. 


Mr. BEER: Do you feel that there may be people in the industry who are 
achieving unfair advantage as a result of this policy and, consequently, this 
does not really relate to the little farmer who actually needs to improve his 
income position. I’m thinking of a man with 50,000 layers or, perhaps 150,000; 
he probably is reaping a very much greater benefit than the fellow with, say, 


20 or 40 hogs, or perhaps 20 cows. 


Mr. Kirk: This policy is related to the question of cost and the cost fac- | 
tors with regard to the production of the product. It is not a policy that 


impinges on the question of distinguishing between farmers in terms of size 


and the distribution of the assistance between the farmers. It does not deal 
with that and that is all there is to it. 


Mr. Breer: Then, if it does not distinguish between the small farmer and 
the large farmer it probably is placing the small farmer at a distinct dis- 
advantage and the large farmer at a distinct advantage. Is this possible? 

Mr. Kirk: Well, you know the world is full of some people who do better 
than other people, and this immediately gets you into very profound questions 
of policy, which is a continuing matter for consideration by farm organizations. 

I am not going to make judgments on behalf of my organization or per- 
sonally with regard to the answer to all these questions which, necessarily, I 
think I would be involved in, in attempting to answer your question as you 
put it. : 

Mr. Breer: I have a further question. We probably are envisaging that 
this agency would have the power to purchase. Our needs amount to some- 


thing like 85 million to 100 million bushels of grain in eastern Canada, and 


presumably they would be able to purchase approximately that amount of 
feed grain. If that was the case, this would require capitalization of something 
over $100 million. I presume it would be the recommendation of the federa- 
tion that government money be made available. Am I correct in this as- 
sumption? Who is going to put up the money to pay for it? 

Mr. Kirk: Well, grain, of course, is an asset. I did not understand your 
$100 million figure. 


Mr. Beer: Well, if you are going to buy 85 million bushels of grain and 
it costs you $1.25 a bushel it is going to cost $100 million to buy the 85 million 


_ bushels of grain. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. In the first place, it does not follow at all that the agency 
will buy all that grain because it does not follow that it will purchase all the 
grain. I hope I have made that quite clear. It is not a recommendation for 
exclusive powers. 


The second point is that you cannot think of this in terms of capital needs. 


I myself think of the word capital as meaning something different. When some- 


one buys and sells a product, the kind of credit needed to finance that opera- — 
tion is a working capital credit, and the purchase in itself creates the security — 


for that credit to a very considerable extent. You do not necessarily need to 


acquire $100 million from the outset. 
Mr. BEER: The security could be the basis of the next question. 


_ Suppose prices of grains are increasing, then of course the agency would 
be in a very strong position and there would be no problem. If prices are 
_ 21606—2 
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declining at some particular time, then the asset is also declining in value, and 
who will pick up the tab for the loss in the value of the asset? 

Mr. Kirk: You are now asking me a very real and very important question 
which relates to the agency functions and the way in which it must do its job. 
Again, all I can say is that I do not know the answer to all these questions. 

I hope, Mr. Beer, that we will arrive at answers to that problem. Do not 
misunderstand me; I hope we will and I think we must. However, I do not 
have the answers today. That is all I can say. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Whelan and Mr. Vincent on my list of speakers, 


Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Kirk, I am very happy about this new approach to grain 
marketing by the federation of agriculture in comparison with the other 
approach. The old approach was like an old bulldog without teeth, whereas this 
is like a young pup developing its teeth. We will have to see where it goes 
from there if the government follows the suggestion of the federation. 

The experience in Ontario last fall showed that there is a very definite 
need for some assistance. The problem was not looked after properly by the 
trade who generally buy the grain, and quite a chaotic situation was created. 

During the recess I have attended some meetings from which I know that 
our producers are quite happy with this suggestion. 

I do not think I have any question to put to Mr. Kirk. I merely wanted to 
make that comment. Most of my questions have been well covered by other 
members. 

Mr. VINCENT: Originally I had many questions to put to Mr. Kirk on this 
topic, Mr. Chairman, but many have been answered now. However, I must say 
right away that I am very happy about the statement by the federation of 
agriculture. 

I would like to ask one question in connection with the resolution which 
was passed by the federation in Regina. Under clause (c), is there any objec- 
tion to having representatives of feed mills or the feed trade on the advisory 
committee which you recommend be composed of persons representing organ- 
ized farm groups? 

Mr. Kirk: No, our recommendation is that all the representatives on the 
advisory committee will be producer representatives. They might be repre- 
sentative of producer co-operatives in part, but our view is, as is the case with 
the wheat board, that this is an institution set up in the interests of producers 
and should have producers advising it. 

Mr. OLson: You are talking about livestock producers not grain producers? 

Mr. Kirk: Is that a question? 

Mr. Ouson: Yes. Please clarify what you mean by producers. 


Mr. Kirk: I mean producers in eastern Canada and British Columbia. To a 
very great extent they would of course have an interest in livestock production; 
they would be consumers of feed grains. Our policy does not necessarily con- 
fine the representation to this group. You have producers of grains in eastern 
Canada, do you not? Our policy does not exclude some representation by those 
people. 

Mr. VINcENT: But feed mills in eastern Canada may buy from this pats 
A group of feed mills which might represent producers could perhaps have a 
representative on the advisory committee? Would that be possible? Do you 
have any objection to that? 


Mr. Kirk: Producers might be represented, as I say, by co-operative 
representatives who are in the business, I quite agree. 


Mr. VINCENT: I am referring to private feed mills. 
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Mr. Kirk: No, private feed mills would not be represented. Our recom- 
mendation is that they should not be represented because the co-operatives 
would be represented by virtue of representing producers, and the private feed 
mills would not. 

Mr. VINCENT: You said a few moments ago that the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture represents all farm organizations in Canada. Mr. Sorel is vice 
president of your federation, is he not? 

Mr. Kirk: Yes. 

Mr. VINCENT: Do you say that he is completely endorsing this statement? 

Mr. KrrK: To a considerable extent, as everyone who wants to look at the 
proceedings knows, this question arose at the U.C.C. annual meeting. 

Mr. VINCENT: The co-op fédérée of the province of Quebec is a member 
of your federation too, is it not? 

Mr. Kirk: Yes. 

Mr. Vincent: I am a little concerned because I know the co-op supported 
a brief by U.C.C. in 1963. They were asking about the same thing. In October, 
1964, the Montreal Corn Exchange Association came here and said they opposed 
completely this view and that the co-op fédéree was a member of the Montreal 
Corn Exchange and were supporting the submission opposing the policy. I want 
to be sure that the co-op fédérée is behind this statement today. Did they 
support it? 

Mr. Kirx: All I can say, sir, is that they are, as you point out, members 
of our organization and they participated in this decision. 

Mr. Forses: May I ask a supplementary question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forses: During the hearings we have held with respect to feed grain © 


policy, if my memory serves me well the discrepancy in price seemed to arise 


during the processing of the grain—and when I refer to the processing I am 
of course speaking of putting in the additive after it gets to the feed mills, the 
flax, the salt, the alfalfa and so on. 

Is it the intention of this board to process the feed in order to provide 
cheaper feed for the producers of eggs and poultry? 

Mr. Kirk: That is not my understanding of the policy. 

Mr. VINcENT: I do not think it is possible. 

Mr. Kirk: Certainly it is not my understanding that the purport of the 
policy is to put the agency into the feed mill or feed distribution business. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Mr. Forgie? 

Mr. Forcre: No, Mr. Chairman, the questions I had intended to ask have 
been covered. 

Mr. Mapiuu: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one short question. 

I realize the federation of agriculture is in good faith in this endeavour, 
but owing to the recent experience we have had in Ontario with FAME—the 
Farmers Allied Meat. Enterprise—which was supposedly backed by farmers, 
I want to be sure that we are not just jumping into another endeavour like 
that. I want to be sure that storage will not be built at great cost in opposition 
to feed dealers and that we then find we are running into something like the 
FAME situation. 

Is there a safeguard in this or is it an endeavour? 

Mr. Kirk: I do not really see the parallel, sir, at all. As I say, the 
precise nature of the proposed agency’s operations is not all sorted out and 
defined. One thing is perfectly clear; it is not the intention that the agency 
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shall take over - the whole feed business in eastern Ganeda from private trade. 
That is quite clear. 

: One could have said, I suppose, the same hing ee ie wheat board. 
If I recall the history, the wheat board was faced with policy questions after 
it was set up. This same kind of question was not defined. They have adopted 
certain practices. Their policy on the whole has been to utilize the channels ae 
the facilities of the trade. 

I am not saying this will be done i in precisely the same way. I am saying 


that I do not anticipate a major problem here, and I do not really see oF 


parallel with FAME. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Beer, have you another question? 


Mr. BEER: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. 

Let us suppose we are dealing with a declining grain market and the 
agency acquires a certain amount of grain in the fall. Let us assume that 
producers in eastern Canada will use the grain that the agency has purchased, 
and that there is a declining price situation. The farmer in eastern Canada 
can obtain other supplies of feed grain at a lower price than that at which 
the agency acquired the grain in the fall, or agreed to take the grain. Would 
it be binding on producers? Would they have to buy through the agency? 
Or would they leave the agency with grain that it had purchased and which 
had to be paid for while having no market for it? Is this a possibility? 

Mr. Kirk: Of course, Mr. Beer, it is always possible for a firm or an agency 
to buy grain and then for the price to decline during the winter months to 
considerably less than the price at which the grain was purchased. As I under- 
stood our recommendation, the is nothing to prevent grain being brought 
down by private trade or the co-operative trade under those conditions. But 


remember that the agency will presumably have available to it the provisional 


pricing option, if it wishes to use it. 
Mr. BrEEer: Yes. 


Mr. Kirk: There is also the possibility of hedging. I do not know whether 
it will use the hedging process or not, but it will be in the market, you know, 
and I suppose we will have to deal with these questions. I am not saying these 
questions do not arise; do not misunderstand me. Of course, theoretically they 
can arise. However, all things considered, we have a remarkably stable grain 
price situation through the wheat board. 

Mr. VINCENT: And I expect the agency will look into the figures of 
the past in order that they will know exactly how many times the price has 
declined in the past. After that, the agency will work on its findings not on 
a one year basis but perhaps on a five year basis or a six or seven year basis. 
There might be a decline one year and there might be an increase for four 
or five years. 

Mr. OLSON: The Canadian wheat board will see that there will not be anh 
‘severe price declines if they can help it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, have we concluded the hearing? 

Our next meeting will be when we consider the report prepared by ths 
steering committee, and you will receive notice of that. 

On behalf of everyone, Mr. Kirk, I would like to thank you for your 
kindness in attending this morning. 
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APPENDIX (1) 


Statement by the 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE 
| to the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE & COLONIZATION 
Regarding Feed Grains Policy 
February 18, 1965 


This brief statement is being made supplementary to the submission made 
previously to the Committee on the same subject, in order to report and explain 
some changes in the Canadian Federation of Agriculture policy position. 

Attached to. this. statement for reference are: (1) the resolution passed 
by our recent annual meeting of delegates in Regina, concerning the feed grains 
question. (2) An excerpt from our December 1963 submission to this Com- 
mittee in which the essentials of our feed grains agency proposal were set out. 

There is only one essential difference between the two policy positions. 
This is that we are now recommending that the proposed agency have the 
power to buy, sell and store feed grains, and in connection with the storage 
aspect, it is recommended specifically that the agency accept a responsibility, 
as may be required, to place feed grains in storage to ensure their availability 
in sufficient quantities and at appropriate locations. 

It will be recalled that one of the essential functions of our agency 
proposal has always been that it should “study and advise on all aspects of 
feed grain policy”. It was always therefore in the realm of possibility that with 
experience the agency might have concluded that marketing powers were 
needed, and have recommended amendment of the legislation to provide them. 
The Federation has now concluded, however, that there is sufficient possibility 
that intervention by the agency in the feed grains market may be desirable. 

The reason why we have concluded it may be desirable, is that these powers 
of the Board may be required to ensure price stability, elimination of specula- 
tive or excessive margins between what the grain is sold for by the Wheat 
Board and the price paid by the farmer using the grain, and adequacy of 
supplies. 

It should be noted that there is no change in our firm recognition that 


~ there should be no interference with the responsibility of the Wheat Board to 


market grain in an orderly manner in the interests of the producers of that grain. 

The exact nature of our recommendation is this: the agency should have 
the power to enter the market, and to buy, sell and place grain in storage. It 
is not intended in this policy that the agency should have this power exclusively, 
or that it should be able to assume exclusive powers. It is not intended that 
the agency should necessarily even exercise these powers. This would depend 
on the apparent need. 

One other point. It will be noted that on the question of import permits 
the resolution from our annual meeting reads: 


To advise the government on feed grains import permit policy so that 
import licensing shall be under continuous review as a matter of national 
policy, and to ensure that the response to any need that might arise for 
issuance of permits be rapid and opportune. 
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Ou L policy previously reads: “To advise the government on feed grains 
import hepa policy”. There is no real change in policy here, but it was desired 

he “make clearer our recognition that import permits are a matter of national 
‘ policy in which both the producer and the farmer-consumer of these grains 
has a legitimate interest. It is also clearly our policy that the administration 
of these permits remain in the hands of the Wheat Board. This is the best 
course, Since in a world of state trading and export subsidization of grains 
there is a real need for the retention of this import permit authority, and the 
Wheat Board best understands this business. 


Respectfully submitted. 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Resolution passed by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
Annual Meeting in Regina, January 1965 


WHEREAS Eastern and B.C. Agriculture are centered on poultry and 
livestock production, and in the future this production must develop further to 
meet growing provincial markets and to ensure satisfactory revenues to agri- 
cultural operators; and 

WHEREAS animal feedstuffs represent the most important expenses of 
operation on farms in this country; and 

WHEREAS the East and B.C. cannot be self sufficient in the production 
of feed grains, and provide a very important domestic market for the west; 
and 
WHEREAS the price of feed grains has been known to fluctuate in a pro- 
nounced manner in the past; and 

WHEREAS this problem has been the subject of numerous briefs and 
submissions on the part of Eastern and B.C. farmers, and has been the occasion 
of many debates in the House of Commons; and 

WHEREAS no governmental organization is charged with looking to the 
interests of the Eastern and B.C. producers, as is the case for the farmers of 
the West through the Canadian Wheat Board; and 

IN VIEW of the inaction of the Federal Government, faced with this very 
important problem of the Eastern and B.C. farmer; 

RESOLVED that the Federal Government adopt the necessary measures to 

(a) Establish equitable transportation cost at the farm for feed grains 
throughout Eastern Canada and B.C., 

(b) Create a feed grains agency for the Eastern Provinces and B.C. with 
the following powers: 

1, The administration of freight assistance policy. 

2. The administration of storage assistance policy. 

3. The placing of feed grain supplies in public storage at the appro- 
priate locations, at the times required and in sufficient quantity. 

4. To advise the government on feed grains import permit policy so 
that import licensing shall be under continuous review as a matter 
of national policy, and to ensure that the response to any need that 
might arise for issuance of permits be rapid and opportune. 

5. The purchase, sale and distribution of feed grains in the Eastern 
provinces and B.C., at such time as is deemed necessary. 


(c) The agency and the responsible minister shall have advisory to it and 
charged with definite and defined responsibilities a committee composed of 
persons formally representative of organized farm groups in Eastern Canada 
and B.C. 

(d) Immediately after the creation of the projected agency to place the 
policy of feed freight assistance on a statutory basis. 


no ae 
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Excerpt from Submission by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
to the House of Commons Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
on Feed Grain, December 10, 1963 


“The Canadian Federation of Agriculture has recommended to the Federal 
government the ‘formation of a special Federal agency entrusted with looking 
to the interest of farmer-consumers of feed grains’. 

“The Federation’s official statement of policy on the agency reads as 
follows: 


‘The need for an agency is this: there should be a means of administra- 
tion of feed freight assistance and other feed grain policies in the producer in- 
terest for which they were designed. There should be a means for continuing 
and comprehensive attention by an authoritative body, operating in the in- 
terests of farmer-consumers of feed grains, to problems, policies and develop- 
ments in the feed grain situation. There should be a means by which farmer- 
consumers of feed grains might have a recognized role to play in advising on 
and developing policy with respect to feed grains. We conceive the scope of 
interest of such agency to embrace the supply and movement of western feed 
grains moving to Eastern Canada, and also the supply and movement of 
Ontario feed grains, particularly wheat and corn. 

‘These requirements would in our opinion be best met by establishing a 
special Federal agency whose declared purpose is to serve the interests of 
farmer-consumers of feed grains. 

‘This agency should have, advisory to it, and charged with definite and 
defined responsibilities, a committee composed of persons formally representa- 
tive of organized farm groups. 

‘The specific functions of such an agency should be: 


1. The administration of the feed freight assistance policy. 


2. The exercise of adequate powers to require action, when needed, 
to make eastern public grain storage available for needed supplies of 
feed grains. 


3. To administer the storage subsidy programs for feed grains 
recommended in this submission. 


4. To advise the government on feed grain import permit policy. 


do. To generally study and advise on all aspects of feed grain policy. 
In this connection the agency should study, and advise on, supply and 
market developments which may create undesirable and short-run 
distortions and fluctuations in price. It shall not, however, interfere 
with the exercise by the Canadian Wheat Board of its responsibility to 
market western grain in an orderly fashion in the interests of producers 
of western grain’.” 
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Beer, Jorgenson, Olson, 
Berger, Kelly, Peters, 
Boulanger, Kennedy, Pilon, 
Brown, Konantz (Mrs.), Rochon, 
Cardiff, Korchinski, Roxburgh, . 
Choquette, Langlois, Saltsman, 
Cooper, Laverdiére, Tardif, 
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and Messrs. 


(Quorum 20) 


D. E. Levesque, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


Messrs. Pilon, Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grace), Boulanger, Tucker and 
McLean (Charlotte) replaced Messrs. Drouin, Forest, Temple, Gendron and 
Forgie on March 15, 1965. 


8 eet a ee 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 
House of Commons. 
Monpay, March 15, 1965. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Pilon, Asselin (N otre-Dame-de-Grace), 
Boulanger, Tucker and McLean (Charlotte) be substituted for those of Messrs. 
Drouin, Forest, Temple, Gendron and Forgie on the standing Committee on 
Agriculture and Colonization. 


' Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
March 22, 1965. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Your Commitee, pursuant to its Order of Reference of June 24, 1964, 
submits its findings, observations and recommendations to the House of Commons 
in the annexed document. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 
8 to 17 inclusive) is appended herewith. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 
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CHAPTER I—GENERAL 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference dated June 24, 1964, your Committee 


had before it the following matter for consideration and report: 


That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization be 


empowered to examine and enquire forthwith into all matters arising 
out of and relating to the difference between the prices received for 
Feed Grain by the producers of the Prairie Provinces of Canada and the 
price paid by livestock feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia, 
and that the evidence adduced before this Committee in the Twenty- 
sixth Parliament be referred to the Committee, and that the Committee 
have leave to receive such evidence as part of the said examination. 


_ During the First Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament your Committee 
held seven meetings and heard evidence from the following witnesses on the > 
aforementioned matter. The witnesses heard were: 


1 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Dy, 
6. 


ie 


The Minister of Agriculture and his officials. 

The Assistant Chief Commissioner and officials of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

The Chief Commissioner and officials of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 

Officials of The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, The Catholic 
Farmers’ Union (U.C.C.) and The Coopérative Fédérée. 

Officials of The Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Officials of The Association for the Development and Protection of 
Eastern Agriculture Inc. 

Dr. F. W. Walsh, Maritime Cooperative Services Limited. 


In the course of its continued inquiry, respecting Feed Grain prices in the © 


4 


3. 
4. 


sag 
2. 


ty “Second Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament, your Committee held ten — 
- meetings 


and heard evidence from: 

Officials of the Montreal Corn Exchange Assoc. with 
Mr. Charles E. S. Walls of the British Columbia Federation of 
Agriculture. 

Officials of the National Farmers Union. 
Mr. Harold H. Lasher, Lasher’s Feed and Seeds Limited, Napanee, 
Ontario. 


. Officials from the Oitaiic Relail Feed Dealers Association. 
. Officials from the Grain and Grain Products Section, Metro Toronto 


Board of Trade. 


. Officials from the Ontario Elevators Association. 
. Officials from the Association of Feed Manufacturers (Eastern Divi- 


sion), Montreal, Que. 


- Mr. William A. Flemming, Feed Merchant, Truro, NS. 
. Mr. Cyrice Godbout from the Grand Falls Milling Company, Grand © 


Falls, N.B. 


. Officials from the Independent Corn Growers Association of Ontanie: 
. Officials from the Ontario Commercial Corn Committee. 
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13. Mr. David Kirk, sa dlianed of the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture. 

14. Mr. C. R. Phillips, Program Co-Ordinator, Canadian Federauey of 
Agriculture. 


Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation to all those who 
presented evidence and to its Clerk, Mr. D. E. Levesque and personnel of the 
Committees Branch who have so greatly assisted the Committee in the per- 
formance of its duties. 


In view therefore of the present status of, and having completed its 
inquiry pursuant to the said Order of Reference, your Committee reports: 


CHAPTER JI—INTRODUCTION 


Freight assistance on feed grains grown in the prairie provinces and 
forwarded to British Columbia and Eastern Canada was authorized in 1941. 
This policy had a twofold objective, namely, to increase the markets for western 
feed grains and to assist feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia to 
obtain western grain at reduced freight rates. The policy has also had the 
effect of assisting growers of feed grains in the prairie provinces to meet 
competition from imported grain, paritcularly American corn. 


Changes were made in the policy from time to time to meet changes in 
transportation cost but the essential characteristics of the policy have been 
maintained. 


The policy was based on rail transportation and as a result, as pointed 
out by the Royal Commission on Transportation in 1961, there had been no 
competition between different methods of transportation. 

In August, 1963, a revised policy was announced by the government. 
The changes implemented by this revised policy were: 


(1) A deferred or provisional pricing system on oats and barley for 
domestic use similar to the pricing policy then in effect for feed 
wheat was implemented by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


(2) The payment of storage charges on western feed grains in licensed 
eastern elevators during the period October 15th to April 15th, in 
each year. i 


(3) The freight assistance policy was modified to allow for truck trans- 
portation of grain and to provide for assistance related to the cost 
of moving grain to the nearest eastern elevator and additional 
assistance related to the cost of moving grain by the lowest cost 
method from such elevators to local feed mills or merchants. ; 


Further revisions to the feed freight assistance policy were announced in 
July and August of 1964. These annnouncements, briefly, provided for the zoning 
of areas in Eastern Canada and rates of assistance for each zone were estab- 
lished on a flat rate basis, by whatever combination of water, rail or truck 
movement was used with a view to achieving the position where there would 
be no balance of transportation cost greater than $2.00 per ton by the lowest 
cost method of transporting grain. Separate and higher levels of assistance 
applied on millfeeds and screenings transported by rail or truck to certain 
destinations in the Atlantic provinces. Provision was also made for storage pay- 
ments at Halifax to commence September 15th rather than October 15th, which 
latter date applied elsewhere in Eastern Canada. 


s: 
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CHAPTER IJJ—CANADIAN FEED GRAINS AGENCY 


Your Committee recommends the establishment of an agency, board or com- 
mission (hereinafter called an “agency’’) to be known as the Canadian Feed 
Grains Agency, or such other name as may be determined by parliament. 
This agency should be created by statutory enactment and should be required 
to report to parliament annually. The agency should consists of not less than 
three and not more than five members to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The agency should be a body corporate having capacity to contract 
and to sue and be sued in the name of the agency. 

The agency should be incorporated with the object of administering a feed 
grain policy for the benefit of Canadian feeders especially those in Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia, and having regard to any and constitutional fac- 
tors should possess the following powers: 

(1) To administer the feed freight assistance policy including the 
duties of constant review of the operation of the policy, and to make 
the appropriate recommendations from time to time to the govern- 
ment to ensure the most efficient and equitable operation of the 
policy in the national interest. 

(2) To administer the feed grain storage assistance policy, including 
the duties of constant review of the operation of the policy, and to 
make appropriate recommendations from time to time to the gov- 
ernment to ensure the most efficient and equitable operation of the 
policy in the national interest. 

(3) To buy, store, transport and sell feed grains which are for the use 
of feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. : 

(4) To act to ensure that there are adequate handling and storage 
facilities in Eastern Canada and British Columbia and to advise the 
government in respect thereto. 


Your Committee recommends that the agency should keep the whole 
matter of feed grain policy under constant study with a view to advising the 
government with respect to the operation of existing policies and the formula- 
tion of new policies. 

The agency should, in particular, give careful study to the whole matter 
of feed grain policy, in all its aspects, before exercising any of the powers given 
to it under item (3) above. Your Committee is of the opinion that the authorityy 
given to the agency may, in itself, be sufficient to ensure price stability and 
to eliminate speculative and excessive margins of profit. However, we wish to 
make it abundantly clear that the agency should not hesitate to exercise the 
powers given to it under item (3) above if it deems it in the interest to feeders 
in Eastern Ontario and British Columbia to do so. 

Your Committee recommends that it is desirable for the agency, in the 
furtherance of its objectives, to require every feed mill in Eastern Canada and 
_ British Columbia to supply the agency with periodic reports, not less often than 
once each week, in which would be set out the daily selling prices of feeds. 
This information could be compiled by the agency and made available to 
feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia who would then know if the 


- prices being paid at any particular. time are competitive in the respective 


regions. 

Your Committee recommends that the feed freight assistance policy and 
the feed storage policy should be authorized in the legislation which sets up the 
agency. It is desirable to give some degree of permanency to these policies which 
are presently implemented through Order-in-Council and annual inclusion 
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recommended by the agency from time to time could then be made by Order- . 


in-Council passed under the authority of the enacting legislation. - 


Also in furtherance of its objectives we recommend that the agency should 


maintain a continuous review on the matter of feed grains import policy. The 
responsibility for administration of import permits should remain with the — 
Canadian Wheat Board. However, the feeders in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia have an interest in this policy and a close liaison should be main- 
tained at all times by the agency with the government and the Canadian ese 


Board. 


Your Committee recommends that the legislation establishing ihe agency 
should also make provision for the establishment of an Advisory Committee to 
assist the agency which would be established and function along the same lines 
as the Advisory Committee to the Canadian Wheat Board. This Advisory Com- 

mittee should contain at least a majority of representatives of feeders in 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia. ah 


CHAPTER IV—GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Committee has carefully considered and evaluated all evidence ~ 
_ presented to it, and on the basis of the evidence has made the following find- 
ings and respectfully submits the following recommendations arising 
therefrom. 


1. The Canadian Wheat Board is carrying out its responsibility of market- 
ing feed grains grown in the prairie provinces in a satisfactory manner. The 
Board has adequately discharged its duty of assuring that adequate supplies — 
of feed grains, properly priced, are available at the Lakehead and in British 


Columbia to meet the needs of the feeders in eastern Canada and British As 


Columbia. 


2. Since its inception in 1941 the feed freight assistance policy has operated — 


effectively and in the interest of agriculture nationally. There are certain 
anomalies in the operation of the policy which should be agi Fe and 
corrected. 


Your Committee received evidence that feeders in British Columien 
because of the mechanics of the feed freight assistance policy, are required — 
to pay approximately $1.50 per ton more than the $4.40 per ton net freight 
cost to the British Columbia feeder. Evidence was also received of wide 
variations in the net freight paid by feeders in different locations in the > 
_ Atlantic provinces. Your Committee finds that much more research should be > 
made, and the necessary amendments to the policy should be effected which © 


will implement a policy which will, in operation, ensure that feeders in eastern _ 


Canada and British Columbia will be able to purchase feed grain at approxi- igs 
mately the same cost, irrespective of where the purchaser resides, he ee 
regard, always, to isolated cases in particular regions. 


Recommendation: That the agency be given the Fesponeihies oF ca j 


-vestigating thoroughly the operation of the present feed freight assistance 


policy with a view to correcting anomalies where they exist and keeping the a) 
policy up to date in line with changing conditions such as transportation TAaves, |) 


shipping methods, etc. The agency should be charged with the administration, 
including the duty of constant review, of this policy so that it may operate 
to the end that the net freight paid by purchasers in eastern Canada and 


British Columbia will be approximately the same, irrespective of the location ‘ ‘ 


of the purchasers, excepting feeders in extremely isolated locations. 
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3. The Retienton of a Micansioaal pricing policy for oats and barley by 
the Canadian Wheat Board in 1963 has proved effective in operation. 


Recommendation: That this policy be continued. 


4. The policy of providing payment of storage charges by the government 
on western feed grains in licensed eastern elevators during the period October 
15th (September 15th at Halifax) to April 15th has operated effectively to 
assist in the stabilization of the price of feed grains in eastern Canada. 


Recommendation: That this policy be continued. 


do. In eastern Canada there is an area of handling and marketing of 
western feed grains which gives rise to the suspicion that on occasions the price 
paid for such grain by eastern feeders may be influenced by factors other 
than the free operation of the market. This area exists between the in store 
postion in eastern terminals and the eventual purchase by the eastern feeder. 
-Your Committee has given full weight to representations in favour of the 
free operation of the market, assisted as it is by present government policies 
designed to minimize freight and storage costs and stabilize the price of 
western feed grains in the hands of eastern and British Columbia feeders. 
On the other hand there is strong evidence of instability in feed grain prices 
in eastern Canada which cannot, when considered in the context of govern- 
ment policies, be reconciled on any rational grounds of market operation. 


Recommendation: That the agency be given such authority, including the 


power to buy feed grains, to place them in storage and to ensure their avail- 
ability in sufficient quantities at locations where they will be required, and 


_ to sell the grains. This will ensure maximum price stability and will prevent 


speculative or excess profits being charged to the feeders in eastern Canada. 


6. The provisional pricing policy and the policy of paying storage charges 


on western feed grains in licensed eastern elevators has successfully operated 


to guarantee an adequate movement of feed grains eastward from the lake- 
head prior to the close of navigation in the fall. There is, however, a problem 
arising out of the necessity to provide adequate and equitable storage for 
these western feed grains in eastern locations. The rapid increase in produc- 
tion of Ontario corn and the acceptance of this grain by feeders in Quebec 
and the Atlantic provinces has intensified the problem of handling and — 
_ storage in eastern elevators. Referring for the moment only to the matter of © 
western feed grains your Committee is satisfied that there is sufficient storage 
- space available in most eastern locations with the exception of certain areas 
where facilities are inadequate. 
; Handling and storage facilities at Montreal are inadequate to handle Ontario 
corn at the time it is marketed. Your Committee recognizes the need of ade- 
' quate handling and storage facilities for western grains, but is also mindful 


of a) of the legitimate requests of Ontario corn producers for handling and storage 


facilities in order to supply their market in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 


Recommendation: That provision of adequate handling and storage facili- 
ties for all feed grains, irrespective of the point of origin is an integral part 
of the national feed grain policy and this whole matter should be referred 
to the agency for the purpose of determining the adequacy of such facilities, 
not only for the present but for the future. Such agency should be charged 


a with the responsibility of recommending the construction of such new facili- 
_ ties as may be required as well as ensuring the efficient and equitable handling 


of all feed grains produced in Canada. 


7. The growing of commercial corn in Ontario has expanded rapidly in the 


wake of constantly improving methods of handling and better varieties of i 


Yh corn. There is a parallel growth in the acceptance of corn for feed purposes. 
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It is expected that there will be a continuing expansion of corn production 
in Ontario in future years. Your Committee has already referred to the in- 
adequacy of facilities for handling and storing Ontario corn. Some of the 
problems experienced by Ontario corn producers in the matter of handling 
and storage of their produce could be alleviated by the construction of local 
or county elevators, either by private industry or by producer cooperatives. 
This type of storage would be the most economical and efficient method of 
overcoming the problems arising from the glut of corn that comes on the market 
at the time of harvest. Canadian corn production is centred in southwestern 
Ontario and this grain is moved to markets in Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces by rail. With sufficient storage capacity in the production area it 
could be moved easterly to market during the winter months in an orderly 
fashion. 


Present tax provisions do not encourage the construction of facilities for 
conditioning, elevating and storing corn. The Committee is of the opinion that 
such construction should be encouraged by every means possible. 


Recommendation: That appropriate amendments be made in the Income 
Tax Act to permit owners of such facilities to write off the capital cost thereof at 
accelerated rates of depreciation. Such amendments should not, of course, be 
limited to facilities for corn in southwestern Ontario, but should apply 
nationally to encourage the construction of grain conditioning and storage 
facilities wherever they might be built. 


8. Feeders in eastern Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces should 
have the benefit of freight assistance with respect to Ontario feed grains. 
These feeders are presently at a disadvantage to the extent that they wish to 
feed Ontario corn. Corn is not available to them from the prairie provinces 
and if they wish to purchase it they must do so at a price which does not reflect 
the freight assistance policy which applies to western grain. Feed freight as- 
sistance on Ontario feed grains would also place Ontario feed grain growers 
in a more competitive position with respect to the importation of feed grains, 
particularly corn in to the markets of Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 
The point at which feed freight assistance should be applicable on Ontario 
feed grains has given your Committee some concern. Producers in the prairie 
provinces pay freight on feed grain from the farm to the lakehead. It would 
seem inequitable to provide feed freight assistance on Ontario feed grains 
from the point of production. Your Committee is of the opinion that the Ontario 
producer should be required to pay part of the transportation costs on feed 
grain shipped to eastern Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 


Your Committee is also aware of the anomaly which might arise insofar 
as western feed grains are shipped in to southwestern Ontario with the benefit 
of the freight assistance program. If the recommended policy were to provide 
for payment of freight assistance from the southwestern Ontario locations 
to destination it might result in feed wheat, oats and barley being shipped out 
of this area at the same time as western feed wheat, oats and barley is brought 
in under the same policy. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that implementations of a feed freight 
assistance program on Ontario grains so that transportation costs on feed grain 
produced in Ontario and shipped from an Ontario terminal to eastern Ontario, 
Quebec and the Atlantic provinces will be no higher than the transportation 
costs paid on feed grain shipped to the same destinations from the lakehead 
will assist the movement of Ontario corn to these eastern locations without. 
creating the anomalous situation referred to insofar as the overall marketing 
of feed wheat, oats and barley is concerned. 


Recommendation: That the feed freight assistance policy be enlarged to 
cover feed grains produced in Ontario and destined for points in eastern 
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Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces, and that such assistance be ap- 
plicable so that transportation costs on such feed grain shipped from an Ontario 
terminal to eastern Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces will be no 
higher than the transportation costs paid on feed grain shipped to the same 
destination from the lakehead under government freight assistance. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, March 11, 1965. 
(21) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
IN CAMERA at 10:00 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, 
By presided. 


ee Members present: Messrs. Armstrong, Béchard, Beer, Brown, Cardiff, 
_ Choquette, Crossman, Cyr, Danforth, Doucett, Drouin, Forbes, Forest, Gau- 
_ thier, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Howe (Wellington-Huron), Jorgenson, 
ae Konants (Mrs.), Laverdiére, Madill, McBain, Mullally, Nasserden, O’Keefe, 
Olson, Saltsman, Temple, Thomas, Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon- -La-— 
prairie), Whelan (31): | 


pee The Chairman, on behalf of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, | 
_ submitted a “Draft Report to the House”. The Committee proceeded to review 
the report paragraph by paragraph. 


oe The consideration of the said report continuing, at 10:50 o’clock a.m., 
__ the Committee adjourned to 5:00 o’clock p.m, this day. 


i fs ae | AFTERNOON SITTING 
At 5:00 o’clock p.m., the Committee resumed, Mr. Honey presiding. 
Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Béchard, Berger, Brown, Cardiff, 


a ‘Choquette, Cyr, Danforth, Drouin, Forbes, Forest, Gauthier, Gendron, Honey, 
Howe (Wellington-Huron), Jorgenson, Kennedy, Langlois, Matte, McBain, 


_ Webb, Whelan (29). 


: 16, 1965, so that the members could have more time to study the Dratit 
hens Report and to review the evidence presented to the Committee. 


wee waver. Danforth’s. are ee was agreed to by a show of hands, YEAS: 26; 
‘ NAYS: Ly 

Me At 5:20 o’clock p.m., the Chairman adjourned the Committee to Tues- 
_ day, March 16, 1965, at 9:30 a.m. 


_ Turspay, March 16, 1965. 
(23) 


_ The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
VIN ‘CAMERA at 9: 35 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, 
I presided. 


- Members present: Messrs. Armstrong, Asselin (Notre-Dame-de- Grace), 
- Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Beéechard, Beer, Berger, Boulanger, Brown, Car- 
diff, Choquette, Crossman, Cyr, Danforth, . Doucett, Groos, Honey, Horner _ 
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_ McIntosh, Muir (Lisgar), Mullaly, Nasserden, Rochon, Temple, Vincent, 


Mr. Danforth suggested that the Committee adjourn to Tuesday, March __ 
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(Acadia), Howe (Wellington-Huron), Jorgenson, Konantz (Mrs.), Laverdiére, 
Loney, Madill, Matte, McBain, Mullally, Nasserden, O’Keefe, Olson, Peters, 
Pilon, Rochon, Saltsman, Tardif, Thomas, Tucker, Vincent, Watson (As- 
siniboia), Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), Webb, Whelan (41). 


The Committee resumed its consideration of a “Draft Board Report to 
the House’’. 


The examination of the said report being concluded, on motion of Mr. 
Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), seconded by Mr. Berger, it was 2 


Resolved,—That the report be adopted as amended and that the Chair- 
man present it as the Committee’s Fourth Report to the House. 


On motion of Mr. Mullally, seconded by Mr. McBain, it was further 
Resolved,—That the Committee print, in booklet form, 5000 bilingual 
copies of its Report to the House. | 


At 12:10 o’clock p.m., the Chairman adjourned the Committee to the 
call of the Chair 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


(The Fourth Report to the House is printed in a separate bilingual 
booklet). 
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MarcH 22, 1965. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Your Committee, pursuant to its Order of Reference of June 24, 1964, 
submits its findings, observations and recommendations to the House of Com- 
mons in the annexed document. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 
Nos. 8 to 17, inclusive) is appended herewith. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 


CHAPTER I—GENERAL 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference dated June 24, 1964, your Committee 
had before it the following matter for consideration and report: 


“That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization be 
empowered to examine and enquire forthwith into all matters arising 
out of and relating to the difference between the prices received for 
Feed Grain by the producers of the Prairie Provinces of Canada and the 
price paid by livestock feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia, 
and that the evidence adduced before this Committee in the Twenty- 
sixth Parliament be referred to the Committee, and that the Committee 
have leave to receive such evidence as part of the said examination’”’. 


During the First Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament your Committee 
held seven meetings and heard evidence from the following witnesses on the 
aforementioned matter. The witnesses heard were: 


i 
2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


ie 


In 


The Minister of Agriculture and his officials. 


The Assistant Chief Commissioner and officials of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 


The Chief Commissioner and officials of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 


Officials of The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, The Catholic 
Farmers’ Union (U.C.C.) and The Coopérative Fédérée. 


Officials of The Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Officials of The Association for the Development and Protection of 
Eastern Agriculture Inc. 


Dr. F. W. Walsh, Maritime Cooperative Services Limited. 


the course of its continued inquiry, respecting Feed Grain prices in the 


Second Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament, your Committee held ten 
/meetings and heard evidence from: 


bh 
2. 


3. 


Officials of the Montreal Corn Exchange Assoc. 


Mr. Charles E. S. Walls of the British Columbia Federation of 
Agriculture. 


Officials of the National Farmers Union. 


. Mr. Harold H. Lasher, Lasher’s Feed and Seeds Limited, Napanee, 
Ontario. 


. Officials from the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Association. 


. Officials from the Grain and Grain Products Section, Metro Toronto 
Board of Trade. 


. Officials from the Ontario Elevators Association. 


. Officials from the Association of Feed Manufacturers (Eastern Division), 
Montreal, Que. 


. Mr. William A. Flemming, Feed Merchant, Truro, N.S. 


. Mr. Cyrice Godbout from the Grand Falls Milling Company, Grand 
Falls, N.B. 


. Officials from the Independent Corn Growers Association of Ontario. 
. Officials from The Ontario Commercial Corn Committee. 
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13. Mr. David Kirk, Secretary of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 


14. Mr. C. R. Phillips, Program Co-Ordinator, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. 


Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation to all those who pre- 
sented evidence and to its Clerk, Mr. D. E. Levesque and personnel of the 
Committees Branch who have so greatly assisted the Committee in the per- 
formance of its duties. 

In view therefore of the present status of, and having completed its 
inquiry pursuant to the said Order of Reference, your Committee reports: 


CHAPTER II—INTRODUCTION 


Freight assistance on feed grains grown in the prairie provinces and for- 
warded to British Columbia and Eastern Canada was authorized in 1941. This 
policy had a twofold objective, namely, to increase the markets for western 
feed grains and to assist feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia to 
obtain western grain at reduced freight rates. The policy had also had the 
effect of assisting growers of feed grains in the prairie provinces to meet com- 
petition from imported grain, particularly American corn. 

Changes were made in the policy from time to time to meet changes in 
transportation cost but the essential characteristics of the policy have been 
maintained. 

The policy was based on rail transportation and as a result, as pointed 
out by the Royal Commission on Transportation in 1961, there had been 
no competition between different methods of transportation. 

In August, 1963, a revised policy was announced by the government. The 
changes implemented by this revised policy were: 

(1) a deferred or provisional pricing system on oats and barley for 
domestic use similar to the pricing policy then in effect for feed 
wheat was implemented by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

(2) The payment of storage charges on western feed grains in licensed 
eastern elevators during the period October 15th to April 15th, in 
each year. 

(3) The freight assistance policy was modified to allow for truck trans- 
portation of grain and to provide for assistance related to the cost 
of moving grain to the nearest eastern elevator and additional assist- 
ance related to the cost of moving grain by the lowest cost method 
from such elevators to local feed mills or merchants. 


Further revisions to the feed freight assistance policy were announced 
in July and August of 1964. These announcements, briefly, provided for the 
zoning of areas in Eastern Canada and rates of assistance for each zone were 
established on a flat rate basis, by whatever combination of water, rail or 
truck movement was used with a view to achieving the position where there 
would be no balance of transportation cost greater than $2.00 per ton by 
the lowest cost method of transporting grain. Separate and higher levels of 
assistance applied on millfeeds and screenings transported by rail or truck 
to certain destinations in the Atlantic provinces. Provision was also made for 
storage payments at Halifax to commence September 15th rather than October 
15th, which latter date applied elsewhere in Eastern Canada. 


CHAPTER III—CANADIAN FEED GRAINS AGENCY 


Your Committee recommends the establishment of an agency, board or 
commission (hereinafter called an “‘agency’”) to be known as the Canadian 
Feed Grains Agency, or such other name as may be determined by parliament. 
This agency should be created by statutory enactment and should be required 
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to report to parliament annually. The agency should consist of not less than 
three and not more than five members to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The agency should be a body corporate having capacity to contract 
and to sue and be sued in the name of the agency. 

The agency should be incorporated with the object of administering a 
feed grain policy for the benefit of Canadian feeders especially those in Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia, and having regard to any constitutional factors 
should possess the following powers: 


(1) To administer the feed freight assistance policy including the duties 
of constant review of the operation of the policy, and to make the 
appropriate recommendations from time to time to the government 
to ensure the most efficient and equitable operation of the policy 
in the national interest. 

(2) To administer the feed grain storage assistance policy, including the 
duties of constant review of the operation of the policy, and to make 
appropriate recommendations from time to time to the government 
to ensure the most efficient and equitable operation of the policy 
in the national interest. 

(3) To buy, store, transport and sell feed grains which are for the use 
of feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. 

(4) To act to ensure that there are adequate handling and storage facilities 
in Eastern Canada and British Columbia and to advise the government 
in respect thereto. 


Your Committee recommends that the agency should keep the whole 
matter of feed grain policy under constant study with a view to advising the 
government with respect to the operation of existing policies and the formula- 
tion of new policies. 

The agency should, in particular, give careful study to the whole matter 
of feed grain policy, in all its aspects, before exercising any of the powers given 
to it under item (3) above. Your Committee is of the opinion that the authority 
given to the agency may, in itself, be sufficient to ensure price stability and 
to eliminate speculative and excessive margins of profit. However, we wish to 
make it abundantly clear that the agency should not hesitate to exercise the 
powers given to it under item (3) above if it deems it in the interest of feeders 
in Eastern Ontario and British Columbia to do so. 

Your Committee recommends that it is desirable for the agency, in the 
furtherance of its objectives, to require every feed mill in Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia to supply the agency with periodic reports, not less often 
than once each week, in which would be set out the daily selling prices of 
feeds. This information could be compiled by the agency and made available 
‘to feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia who would then know if 
the prices being paid at any particular time are competitive in the respective 
regions. 

Your Committee recommends that the feed freight assistance policy and the 
feed storage policy should be authorized in the legislation which sets up the 
agency. It is desirable to give some degree of permanency to these policies 
which are presently implemented through Order-in-Council and annual inclu- 
sion of expenditures in the Appropriations Bill. Adjustments in either policy as 
recommended by the agency from time to time could then be made by Order- 
in-Council passed under the authority of the enacting legislation. 

Also in furtherance of its objectives we recommend that the agency should 
maintain a continuous review on the matter of feed grains import policy. The 
responsibility for administration of import permits should remain with the 
Canadian Wheat Board. However, the feeders in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia have an interest in this policy and a close liaison should be main- 
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tained at all times by the agency with the government and the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

Your Committee recommends that the legislation establishing the agency 
should also make provision for the establishment of an Advisory Committee to 
assist the agency which would be established and function along the same lines 
as the Advisory Committee to the Canadian Wheat Board. This Advisory Com- 
mittee should contain at least a majority of representatives of feeders in 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia. 


CHAPTER IV—GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Committee has carefully considered and evaluated all evidence pre- 
sented to it, and on the basis of the evidence has made the following findings 
and respectfully submits the following recommendations arising therefrom. 

1. The Canadian Wheat Board is carrying out its responsibility of 
marketing feed grains grown in the prairie provinces in a satisfactory 
manner. The Board has adequately discharged its duty of assuring 
that adequate supplies of feed grains, properly priced, are available 
at the Lakehead and in British Columbia to meet the needs of 
the feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. 

2. Since its inception in 1941 the feed freight assistance policy has oper- 

ated effectively and in the interest of agriculture nationally. There are 
certain anomalies in the operation of the policy which should be 
investigated and corrected. 
Your Committee received evidence that feeders in British Columbia, 
because of the mechanics of the feed freight assistance policy, are 
required to pay approximately $1.50 per ton more than the $4.40 per 
ton net freight cost to the British Columbia feeder. Evidence was also 
received of wide variations in the net freight paid by feeders in 
different locations in the Atlantic provinces. Your Committee finds that 
much more research should be made, and the necessary amendments 
to the policy should be effected which will implement a policy which 
will, in operation, insure that feeders in eastern Canada and British 
Columbia will be able to purchase feed grain at approximately the 
same cost, irrespective of where the purchaser resides, having regard, 
always, to isolated cases in particular regions. 


RECOMMENDATION:—That the agency be given the responsibility 
of investigating thoroughly the operation of the present feed freight 
assistance policy with a view to correcting anomalies where they exist 
and keeping the policy up to date in line with changing conditions 
such as transportation rates, shipping methods, etc. The agency should 
be charged with the administration, including the duty of constant 
review, of this policy so that it may operate to the end that the 
net freight paid by purchasers in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia will be approximately the same, irrespective of the location 
of the purchasers, excepting feeders in extremely isolated locations. 


3. The institution of a provisional pricing policy for oats and barley by 
the Canadian Wheat Board in 1963 has proved effective in operation. 


RECOMMENDATION: —That this policy be continued. 


4. The policy of providing payment of storage charges by the govern- 
ment on western feed grains in licensed eastern elevators during the 
period October 15th (September 15th at Halifax) to April 15th has 
operated effectively to assist in the stabilization of the price of feed 
grains in Eastern Canada. 


RECOMMENDATION: —tThat this policy be continued. 
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. In eastern Canada there is an area of handling and marketing of 
western feed grains which give rise to the suspicion that on occasions 
the price paid for such grain by eastern feeders may be influenced by 
factors other than the free operation of the market. This area exists 
between the in store position in eastern terminals and the eventual 
purchase by the eastern feeder. Your Committee has given full weight 
to representations in favour of the free operation of the market, assisted 
as it is by present government policies designed to minimize freight 
and storage costs and stabilize the price of western feed grains in the 
hands of eastern and British Columbia feeders. On the other hand 
there is strong evidence of instability in feed grain prices in Eastern 
Canada which cannot, when considered in the context of government 
policies, be reconciled on any rational grounds of market operation. 
RECOMMENDATION:—That the agency be given such authority, 
including the power to buy feed grains, to place them in storage and 
to ensure their availability in sufficient quantities at locations where 
they will be required and to sell the grains. This will ensure maximum 
price stability and will prevent speculative or excess profits being 
charged to the feeders in Eastern Canada. 

. The provisional pricing policy and the policy of paying storage charges 
on western feed grains in licensed eastern elevators has successfully 
operated to guarantee an adequate movement of feed grains eastward 
from the lakehead prior to the close of navigation in the fall. There is, 
however, a problem arising out of the necessity to provide adequate 
and equitable storage for these western feed grains in eastern loca- 
tions. The rapid increase in production of Ontario corn and the 
acceptance of this grain by feeders in Quebee and the Atlantic 
provinces has intensified the problem of handling and storage in 
eastern elevators. 

Referring for the moment only to the matter of western feed grains 
your Committee is satisfied that there is sufficient storage space avail- 
able in most eastern locations with the exception of certain areas 
where facilities are inadequate. 

Handling and storage facilities at Montreal are inadequate to handle 
Ontario corn at the time it is marketed. Your Committee recognizes 
the need of adequate handling and storage facilities for western 
grains, but is also mindful of the legitimate requests of Ontario corn 
producers for handling and storage facilities in order to supply their 
market in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 


RECOMMENDATION: —That provision of adequate handling and 
storage facilities for all feed grains, irrespective of the point of origin 
is an integral part of the national feed grain policy and this whole 
matter should be referred to the agency for the purpose of determin- 
ing the adequacy of such facilities, not only for the present but for 
the future. Such agency should be charged with the responsibility of 
recommending the construction of such new facilities as may be 
required as well as ensuring the efficient and equitable handling of all 
feed grains produced in Canada. 


. The growing of commercial corn in Ontario has expanded rapidly in 
the wake of constantly improving methods of handling and better 
varieties of corn. There is a parallel growth in the acceptance of corn 
for feed purposes. It is expected that there will be a continuing expan- 
sion of corn production in Ontario in future years. 
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Your Committee has already referred to the inadequacy of facilities 
for handling and storing Ontario corn. Some of the problems experi- 
enced by Ontario corn producers in the matter of handling and storage 
of their produce could be alleviated by the construction of local or 
county elevators, either by private industry or by producer cooper- 
atives. This type of storage would be the most economical and efficient 
method of overcoming the problems arising from the glut of corn that 
comes on the market at the time of harvest. Canadian corn produc- 
tion is centered in south-western Ontario and this grain is moved to 
markets in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces by rail. With sufficient 
storage capacity in the production area it could be moved easterly 
to market during the winter months in an orderly fashion. 

Present tax provisions do not encourage the construction of facilities 
for conditioning, elevating and storing corn. The Committee is of the 
opinion that such construction should be encouraged by every means 
possible. 


RECOMMENDATION:—That appropriate amendments be made in 
the Income Tax Act to permit owners of such facilities to write off 
the capital cost thereof at accelerated rates of depreciation. Such 
amendments should not, of course, be limited to facilities for corn in 
south-western Ontario, but should apply nationally to encourage the 
construction of grain conditioning and storage facilities wherever they 
might be built. 


Feeders in eastern Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces should 
have the benefit of freight assistance with respect to Ontario feed 
grains. These feeders are presently at a disadvantage to the extent 
that they wish to feed Ontario corn. Corn is not available to them 
from the prairie provinces and if they wish to purchase it they must 
do so at a price which does not reflect the freight assistance policy 
which applies to western grain. Feed freight assistance on Ontario 
feed grains would also place Ontario feed grain growers in a more 
competitive position with respect to the importation of feed grains, 
particularly corn in to the markets of Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 
The point at which feed freight assistance should be applicable on 
Ontario feed grains has given your Committee some concern. Pro- 
ducers in the prairie provinces pay freight on feed grain from the 
farm to the lakehead. It would seem inequitable to provide feed 
freight assistance on Ontario feed grains from the point of production. 
Your Committee is of the opinion that the Ontario producer should 
be required to pay part of the transportation costs on feed grain 
shipped to eastern Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. | 
Your Committee is also aware of the anomaly which might arise 
insofar as western feed grains are shipped in to southwestern Ontario 
with the benefit of the freight assistance program. If the recommended 
policy were to provide for payment of freight assistance from the 
south-western Ontario locations to destination it might result in feed 
wheat, oats and barley being shipped out of this area at the same 
time as western feed wheat, oats and barley is brought in under the 
same policy. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that implementations of a feed 
freight assistance program on Ontario grains so that: transportation 
costs on feed grain produced in Ontario shipped from an Ontario 
terminal to eastern Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces will 
be no higher than the transportation costs paid on feed grain shipped 
to the same destinations from the lakehead will assist the movement 
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of Ontario corn to these eastern locations without creating the anom- 
alous situation referred to insofar as the overall marketing of feed 
wheat, oats and barley is concerned. 


RECOMMENDATION:—tThat the feed freight assistance policy be 
enlarged to cover feed grains produced in Ontario and destined for 
points in eastern Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic provinces, and that 
such assistance be applicable so that transportation costs on such 
feed grain shipped from an Ontario terminal to eastern Ontario, Quebec 
and the atlantic provinces will be no higher than the transportation 
costs paid on feed grain shipped to the same destination from the 
lakehead under Government freight assistance. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 
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